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FARCICAL LEGISLATION. 

HE necessity for appointing somebody to see that some- 
T body else does their duty is apparently one of the 
crying evils of the day. Navy leagues and army defence 
associations come into existence so that our legialators may 
be coerced into looking after the vital needs of the country, 
and agitation has to be constantly afoot 
interesting historical and artistic records of the nation be 
ruthlessly destroyed. One of the most ludicrous affairs in 
the attempts 8! municipal legislation and improvement has 
been the Holborn-to-Strand improvement competition. To 
begin with we were specifically told it was not a competition 
but the award of the assessor, Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A, 
made it so, for he placed Mr. Hare's design first and Mr. 
Wim. Flockhart's second. What this meant but the empty 
honour we have not yet discovered. If it bad any real 
significance or value it would have given the artistic control 
of the new thoroughfare over to one of these gentlemen, either 
to the classic or the Gothic design. But when it was sug- 
gested to the Council that four out of the six competitors 
should be given this control the motion was negati: ed, 
and, moreover, as a piece of crowning irony to the whole 
affair Mr. Norman Shaw has himself helped to design one 
end of the thoroughfare, and Mr. Walter Emden, a member 
of the Council, has we understand, acted as architect for a 
building at the other end. T 
interesting competition has been stultified from within by the 
Council and its advisers. Mr. W. S. Gilbert has imagined 
some exceedingly funny things in the land of topsey-turvey- 
dom, but nothing more funny than what is happening in 
our midst. 

The nevt scene in the farce is the protest of the newly-con- 
structed Architectural Vigilance Society, which recapitulates 
the history of the affair for the benefit of the Council, and 
suggests, not the appointment of the architect who was 
placed first by the assessor, but that the work of designing 
the blocks, including the treatment of the crescent as a 
symmetrical ጻ ከ016 should be entrusted to a selected number 
of architects. How the symmetrical whole would ከ6 pre- 
served by the mixture of Messrs. Hare and Flockhart’s 
design they do not say. Another absurdity of the so-called 
competition was that the various competitors were to con- 
sider the placing of a great public building as a central 
feature in the scheme, and directly the competition was 
settled it was announced that this was absolutely im- 
practicable. 

The Vigilance Society may well anticipate “the same kind 
of medley which we see already in Shaftesbury Avenue”! 
Has it not begun already? Do the Council know how the 
two specimens of architecture at either end of the new 
thoroughfare are looked upon by experts ? 

Whether the public will be eager to take up very costly 
sites which carry with them the necessity for really good 
architectural structures remains to be seen. It is at least 
doubtful. We know of one case in wi ich an architect of 
ahility was frustrated on a building scheme for the new 
thoroughfare by the nature of the financial conditions 
imposed. He would perhaps not have particularly enjoyed 
having his design supervised and amended into scme sort of 
cross between the schemes of Mesırs. Hare, Flockhart, and 
Ernest George! No architect who works for his art will be 
greatly gratified to have his effort limited simp y to plan 
arrangements; therefore we may take it that architects 
generally would have practically no hand in the scheme if 
the Vigilance Committee succeed in once more tipping up 
the balance in fuvour of Art. The fact is, the commercial 
public likes to employ its own architects in commercial 
schemes, and to be as free as possible from official inter- 
ference, und we very ጩህርከ incline to think the London 
County Council is afraid of this commercial public ! 
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Thus the whole result of this; they do in literature. 
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THE LITERARY SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


HE art of Literature may be said to exist in expressing 
thought in xsthetic language, studying balance of 


— | sentence and the beauty and harmony of words. Any “ field,” 


the language of which requires translation into words, will 
heighten the tone and extend the scope of literature in just 
such degree as the particular field is productive of words full 
of meaning and beauty. It is our present purpose to con- 
sider Architecture as such a field, and to trace, not ex- 
haustively but suggestively, the extent to which literature is 
indebted for the “language ” developed by the erection and 


lest all the | habitation of buildings. 


It will be evident to all on consideration, that architecture 
must be one of the most fruitful of such fields, and accord- 
ingly, one that has had considerable influence on literature. 

No descriptions of geographical “ spheres” would be com- 
plete without some reference to the abode of man therein ; 
they would lack the human interest. The 11676 desolate they 
are the more we require some evidence of a temporary home 
of man. Whether it be the log cabin, the ranche, the sheep 
station, or the outpost, they each bear witness to man’s pro- 
gress and ۰ 

Words, in the first instance, would have no value if we had 
no knowledge of the things tor which they stand as symbols. 
Accordingly, it must be clearly understood at the outset that 
a pleasing word is pleasing because it expresses to the senses 
a pleasing object. This elementary principle holds good, 
whatever be the language. Compare, for instance, chäleau 
and “ castle.” Both words have exactly the same meaning, 
but just as they represent two distinct types in architecture so 
Warwick Castle is not a château, 
Chateau de Blois is not a “castle.” The difference between 
French and English architecture is recognised, and the un- 
doubted favour that exists for chdfeau, in preference. to 
“ castle," in a literary sense, is explained by the fact that the 
typical French chd/eau is more romantic, both in its structure 
and associations than the typical English castle. We need 
not inquite how far such a general opinion is true, for the 
fact does 1 ot lie in its truth. The point is that, on a basis 
of generalisation, however faulty a basis, the mind conjures 
up a more vivid and. picturesque story in connection with a 
château than witha castle. | 

Our main endeavour, however, is to treat the question 
with reference to our own language, and we have only dwelt 
on the above as an instance of the meaning put upon words 
by the individual nature of the object. | : 

Most authors take a special delight in describing old 
houses, and they are able to convey that delight to others 
according to the readers’ imagination developed from actual 
knowledge of the features of old houses. To take an extreme 
instance, if we can imagine a man with utterly no conception 
of what is meant by a gable, then half the charm of the 
“ House of the Seven Gables” would be lost on him. He 
could form no mental picture of the house in which the 
characters move, and in Hawthorne’s story the spirit of the 
old house is as much manifest as the peculiar characteristics 
of the inhabitants, 

The authority of Ruskin would Le useful here. All are 
agreed as to the force and beauty of Ars writings, and the fol- 
lowing two passages are taken from ‘‘ Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting " :— 

" Have not these words, Pinnacle, Turret, Belfry, Spire, 
Tower, a pleasant sound in all your ears? I do not speak of 
your scenery, I do not ask you how much you feel that it owes 
to the grey battlements that frown through the woods of Craig- 
millar, to the pointed turrets that flank the front of Holyrood, 
or to the mossy keeps of your Crichtoun and Borthwick and 
other border towers. But look merely through your poetıy 
and romances ; take away out of your border ballads the word 
tower wherever it occurs, and the ideas connected with it, and 
what will become of the ballads? These pedi- 
ments, and stylobates, and architraves never excited a single 
pleasurable feeling in you— never will, to the end of time. 
They are evermore dead, lifeless, and useless, in art as in 
poetry, and though you built as many of them as there are 
slates on your house-roofs, you will never care for them. 

But, on the other hand, that srange and thrilling 
with which such words strike you as are in any wise 


has just been opened, has been erected from the design of | connected with Gothic architecture--as, for instance, Vault, 
Mr. J. H. Phillips, by Mr. M. Barding (both of Caerphilly)| Arch, Spire, Pinnacle, Battlement, Barbican, Porch, and 


at a cost of £2,750. 


myriads of such others, words everlastingly poetical and 
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powerful whenever they occur--is a most true and certain |tery, belfry and baptistry, the dormitory and refectory, chancel 
index that the things themselves are delightful to you, and | and choir. 
will ever continue to be so.”* Finally, some ofthe most interesting of classical writings that 
Here it was Ruskin’s purport to emphasise the charm of|have come down to us are those giving us descriptions of the 
Gothic architecture by the evident charm added to passages | f/av of a Graeco-Roman house. They would be ot no interest 
from Romance where its features occur. Our purpose is to | if we took no interest ourselves in the plans of our own houses. 
show the effect given to literature by the use ot words | But such interest we assuredly do take, and many of us take 
belonging to the phraseology of architecture, and in this we | 25 much pride in our “vestibule” as the Roman did in his 
must go further than Ruskin goes in the above passages. For|«a/r/um ‘Then, again, we have the always famous “long 
there are features of Ital'an architecture just as pleasing as | galleries,” with their Van Dykes, double-cube rooms and the 
Gothic characteristics, features to which many pages of j like, salons and saloons of different ** Empires” (Sawon is 
literature are indebted for Italian literary land-capes. never so acceptable as the former, owing to the use of the 
We admit there is something repulsive in a “stylobate,” |latter in connection with drinking and shaving, especially in 
but all must surely recognise the charm in the sunny fortico| America), and the effiminate ¿oudotr, redolent of Watteau, 
and /oggia, the airy expanse of the f7az;a, and the towering | which no self-respecting man of letters could think of sacrific- 
height of the campanili standing like ghostly watch towers | ing—as vital to some pages as ¢urret and sfire are on Ruskin's 
over the Tuscan and Umbrian plains, the big dome and the | authority to those ot Scott. 
little cupolas rising above the rugged roofs of the citadel—all| We have gone far enough. It is evident, however, that so 
these words only investing their own charm in our|important a part of inan's life as architecture must reflect itself 
literature. in his literature, and we have attempted to show by the above 
What would “ Italy " be without her terraced gardens and | notes that if we take a delight in the actual features and 
balustrades, relieved by crumbling statues, rotten fountains, | buildings themselves, we take a corresponding delight in 
and broken vases? To these remnants of an age when horti- ۰ reading about them when used either in passages of a topo- 
culture and architecture were so beautifully combined —when | graphical nature, or as attributes and settings to studies of 


cyprus harmonised with stone and stone reflected the lustre of | human character. MAX JUDGE, 

Italian atmo: pheres over the green lawn and down the shaded 7, Pall Mall, S.W. 
paths—to these remnants Italy to-day owes its charm. 1 is ېنک سم وی‎ eee ere . 

all these things which speak of Decay, which tell so ruthlessly NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


the fate of her people, whether in the grey and pealing front 
of the palazzo, the scattered and broken statues or vases, or 
the aged basins of the fountains where even moss has ceased ROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE calls the policy of 
to prow. Dead architecture! Its witnesses have drawn forth | the Registration Bill narrow because it is con- 
that great universal love of and sympathy for Italy revealing | ceived mainly in the interests of its promoters, and 
to us its present condition while reminding us of the sunny | will ensure, if adopted, the registration and recognition 
days told of by Boccaccio. of that great majority of pseudo- architects who at 
If these names are transplanted— used in a foreign con- | present have not joined the Institute. We feur the 
nection—they lose their charm. We suggest for comparison | professor employes a doubtful. argument here. There 
and to explain our meaning, Villa Farnese and * Mount | are a good many able architects who are not members 
Prospect Villa ;" likewise the charm of the Alhambra is|of the Institute, and never will be, and who will also 
sensibly diminished by the building in Leicester Square, which | absolutely refuse to be made into registered architects. 
reacts on its Moorish prototype. It is, therefore, useless to pretend to divide architects 
And in other countries ; we always remember with a mental|into two classes — those who are members of the 
-pictorial glimpse the minarets and mosques of Cairo—only | Institute and oppose registration, and those who are 
peculiar forms of buildings known in other lands as turrets’ non-members and approve registration, Many members 
and churches—the veranda and the bungalow of India, the; of the Institute, we believe, approve of registration, and 
bodega of Spain, or the Chinese pagoda. many non-members very strongly oppose it. The majority 
For pictures of localities in France, or New France, Ze | of the most artistic architects, we believe, oppose reg: stra- 
Signeurie gives an air of mystery to a page which is neither | tion, and that is the strongest argument against it—not that 
due to italics nor to any of the combinations of its letters. | the Institute would prefer to make membership of the 
For civil and domestic scenes in England we have the| R.I.B.A. do duty for registration. The suggestion 
“manor house,” the “manse,” the "grange," and “glebe,” i which Professor Pite makes to Mr. Howard Seth Sinith “ to 
and even “shooting box”; such words are indispensable in| leave the Registration Bill to those who decline for very 
given glimpses of country life, old and modern; and there | good reasons of their own to join the Institute" would apply 
aie a host of others to add to this series which can be made to men like Mr. Norman Shaw and other distinguished 
to do marvels in place of pages of descriptive matter: witness | artists who appear to think we can get along equally well 
the “moated house." The “hall,” the “court,” and the) without either the Institute or registration, but, at any rate, 
“lodge " are more useful than might be thought by the aver- | neither join the former nor have anything but abhorrence for 
age reader. We might call a court a quadrangle. “ He lives | the latter. 
up at the quadrangle.” We would at once lose what we may መ 
term the Anthony Trollope air of respectability, and find our-| Ar the last general meeting of the Royal Institute of 
selves rather among the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, | Architeets of Ireland, held at Lincoln Place, Dublin (Mr. 
where, however, the ineradicable propensity to shorten and|G,C, Ashlin, president, in the chair), the adoption of the 
transform words has reduced it to the “quad.” Neither | report of the professional practice committee, addressed to 
would “court” do for undergraduates. the Council, recommending the passing of qualifying exami- 
The /errace of a country house is always a pleasing feature | nations precedent to admission to membership of the Royal 
in ficti n. However morbid the story of “ Robert Elsmere”! Institute of the Architects of Ireland, was moved by Mr. 
may be, the reader always retains a pleasing remembrance of: p, G. Hicks, seconded by Mr. G. P. Sheridan, and carried. 
the old squire’s library and the long terrace outside. Inj Mr, W. J. Gilliland moved the following resolution pursuant 
“ Esmond ” it would be fatal to take away the description of | وع‎ ከ18 notice of motion :—'* That the absence of restriction 
“ Castlew: od,” or to do the same for Tillietudlem Castle in! of the use of the title ‘architect’ to those properly qualified 
«Old Mortality.” | to use same is ۵ great injustice to architects who are 80 
Exceptions are always at band to emphasise the truth of the ; qualified, and seriously retards the progress of architecture 
rule. We have a possible exception in "sly pe,” which is the وړ‎ Great Britain and Irelar.d; that it is the duty of the 
proper term tor the covered walk of a cloister. 115 an excep- | Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
tion only so far as it is an uncommon word, and used but | representing the profession, to make an immediate and 
seldom. As it stands it would mean but nothing to many, | gerious effort to obtain statutory powers for the purpose of 
and its open sound suggests something unpleasant. It may! establishing such restriction." The motion was seconded 
be that it suggests, if anything, “slip” and `“ slop,” and the hy the hon. secretary, Mr. W. Kaye Parry, and carried 
unpleasant idea is derived from these. ۱ unanimously. 
But the c/oister and the close are the very embodiment of تی رت‎ 
recluse and peace, and religious and monastic institutions A TECHNICAL institute for the highest kind of training has 
provide a long series 01 literary attributes; abbey and mcnas- been brought forward as a possible scheme by Lord Rose- 
bery, and as it appears that a large part of the cost ኣ 11] be 
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forthcoming from private sources, he asks the London 
County Council to guarantee the estimated annual 
maintenance of £20,000. The institution is expected to cost 
about £200,000 to erect and equip, and the site of about 
four acres, adjacent to the London University building at 
South Kensington, is to be granted by the Royal Commis- 
.sioners for the )851 exhibition, and represents a value of 
some £200,000. 


As to the disadvantages of flats, Mr. Wm. Weaver, the 
Kensington Borough engineer, had something to say before 
the Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers last week. He said that as to house sanitation, 
he was doubtful whether or not the increase of flats was an 
improvement. Overcrowding, whether vertically or hori- 
zontally, on any area of ground was objectionable; and 
in vertical overcrowding, as in an eight-storeyed block 
of flats, the permeation of dust and smells was more 
nearly direct than their diffusion among one-storeyed 
dwellings crowded together. Looking forward to some of 
the problems awaiting future municipal treatment, he 0 
that inventing unnecessary work in order to give employ- 
ment and stop clamour was the worst possible solution of 
the unemployed question. The gradual concentration and 


unless measures were adopted for getting the people back to 
the land, the pbysical deterioration now going on must 
result in England's withdraw :l from the forefront of the 


——— س 
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Two Fellows of the Institute have come in for a share 0 
the recent Birthday Honours, viz.: Mr. William Alfred 
Gelder, five times Mayor of Hull, who has done 30 much 
to promote the rec: nt Municipal Buildings Competition, and 
has received the honour of Knighthood; and Messrs. 
Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., and Henry Tanner, both of whom 
have been made Companions of the Imperial Service Order. 


THE half-yearly return of the Works Committee of the 
London County Council covering the cost of works com- 
pleted by the works department during the half-year ended 
March 31 last, has just been presented to the Council. 11 
discloses some Jarge and serious losses, but these are mainly 
in connexion with the erection of Horton Asylum, Epsom, 
and the matter has already been fully discussed in the 
Council The return deals with twenty estimated works, 
the final estimate for which was £591,790, while the actual 
cost has turned out to be £638,534, or a balance of cost 
above final estimate of £46,774. On only four of the works 
is any excess of cost over estimate shown, but in these cases 
the excess is £56,535. The cost of the building of the super- 
structure of the Horton Asylum has exceeded the estimate by 
£37,878, the final estimate being £291,165, and the actual 
cost £329,043. "The erection of a central electric lighting 


cost over estimate of £1,977, on a job estimated to cost 
about £14,000. "The provision of an “epileptic colony " on 
the Horton estate, as an adjunct to the asylum has resulted 


Powers. An increase during the past twenty-six years of |in a balance of cost above estimate of £5,018. The other 
216 per cent. in local debt deserved the gravest considera- | loss, which amounts to £11,617, is on the construction of 
tion. Moreover, an alarming feature of that indebtedness | the Hackney wick relief sewer. This work was estimated 


fostering of the unfit meant rapid national decadence, and, | station for the same asylum has resulted in an excess of 
| 


was the immense sums expended in dealing with lunacy. 


In conclusion, the president noted the continued advance of : 


the association, which now has 1,034 members, 


WE are told there is a serious hitch in the projects for 
rebuilding the campanile of St. Mark, and for repairing or 
securing the other imperilled monuments of Venice. Both | 
the architects entrusted with the work have resigned—one, : 
Signor Moretti, because his professorship of architecture at | 
Trera and another office at Milan, were threatened, while 
the emoluments at Venice offered no sufficient compensa- 
tion, and the other, Signor Beltrami, because he felt the. 
co-operation of Signor Moretti to be indispensable. The 
withdrawal of the two minds responsible for all the plans | 
must cause considerable delay. 


AN unusually interesting exhibition of ancient embroideries | 
and tapestries is now open at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, and will contirue open through this month. 
The greater part of the exhibition consists of the private! 
colleetion of Mr. Newberry, of Cairo. His collection con- 
81818 of some 150 specimens of ancient needlework wrought 
in all parts of Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Yanin, 
Salonika, Adrianople, Constantinople, Brusa, and other 
places. The most interesting, though by no means the most 
beautiful, is the somewhat fragmentary garment of Amen- 
hetep IL, King of Egypt fourteen centuries B.C This, 
which is the most ancient specimen of embroidery known, 
was discovered in February of this year, on the opening 
of the tomb at Thebes. 


— 


at £125,329, and has actually cost £136,946. With regard 
‘to this work the committee do not-think that the ultimate 
cost is excessive having regard to the difficulty of estimat- 
ing accurately. A great deal of difficult work was 
encountered, and much pumping was necessary. 


AT the St. Pancras Midland Railway Goods Warehouse fire 
on Saturday last, we are told une of the remarkable facts in 
connection with the fire is the manner in which the girders, 
subjected as they were to extraordinary heat, held the four 
floors of the building together. At one time the southern 
wall bulged out to a startling extent, as the girders ex- 
panded under the influence of the heat. As the firemen 
began to get the water well into the interior of the ware- 
house, the wall, which had locked every moment as if it 
were certain to fall outwards, gradually went back into 
position, drawn bv tle girders. 


IN connection with the improvements at the port of Dover 
for shortening the cross-Channel passage, a large company 
assembled at Dover last Friday for the purpose of seeing 
the official trials of the two new electric cranes which have 
just been installed. These cranes, the equipment of which 
has cost £11,000, are exceptionally large and powerful, and 
have been constructed to the design of Sir William Preece 
and Messrs. Siemens. The cranes are to be used for the 
transshipment of mails and baggage in specially built crates 
capable of containing two and a-half tons. Under the new 
system (which came into operation on Wednesday, coinci- 
dent with the first use of the turbine steamer) a great saving 
of time is effected. The cranes have been installed by the 
Dover Harbour Board. At the Lord Warden Hotel Sir W. 


THE fête at the Botanic Society's Gardens on Tuesday night | Crundall stated that, although they had spent so much 


of the Society of Arts, attracted a Jarge attendance, and 


| money on these cranes, they were only to be regarded as a 


thanks to the fine weather and an attractive programme of | temporary measure pending the completion of the more 


music, the proceedings were most enjoyable. Several enter- 
tainments were provided for the amusement of the visitors, 
and in addition there were the growing exhibits of the 
Botanic Society in the central portion of the gardens and 
in the tropical house, which interested a number of horti- 
culturists. It is always a pleasant evening for Londoners. 


THE sub-committee on building of the Lord Mayors C'om- 
mittee of Inquiry into the affairs of St. Bartholomew’s | 
Hospital, met last Friday at the Mansion House, the Lord | 
Mayor presiding. Alternative plans for the proposed im- | 
provements at the hospital were submitted by the architect 

and considered, together with reports upon them, by the 

Medical Council. A new out-patients’ department being 

imperatively necessary, it was decided to proceed with that 

first. The estimated cost of the work is about £100,000, 


comprehensive scheme of the commercial harbour and the - 


erection of the new Continental water station, involving a 
further outlay of a million and a quarter, for which the 
working drawings were being completed, and tenders 
would shortly be asked. Sir William Preece said 
he looked upon what they had witnessed that day as 
virtually the very latest development of electricity. The 
whole secret of the future in the development of the shipping 
interest was the rapidity of loading and unloading, and he 
was glad to say that amongst the picneers in this direction 
was the British Admiralty. He had no doubt that in the 
near future Dover national and commercial harbours would 
be surrounded with forests of electric cranes. 


A Russiax engineer, M. Olschewsky, has recently 
invented ዜ rapid process of brickmaking, which is now 
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being worked at Coswig, in Germany. The bricks are com- 
posed of a mixture of slaked lime and sand, which is 
moulded in a press, the proportions of lime and sand 
varying with the kind of brick which is to be produced. 
The brick’ are then placed in a closed chamber and exposed 
to the action of steam at a pressure of about .ا1001‎ to 
the square inch for twelve hours. The bricks have a 
specific gravity of 1:88 and a crushing strength of 220 tons 
to the square foot. They are also porous and absorb 
thirteen per cent. of their volume of water on immersion. 
The amount of lime used in their manufacture varies from 
four per cent. to ten per cent. of the total. 


1፲ 18 stated that Vicenza Cathedral, in the Venetian Pro- 
vince, is in serious danger of falling. About a year ago 
large cracks in the walls were covered over with glass in 
order to teat whether the damage were stationary or not. 
No further notice was taken until a few days ago, when the 
glass coverings were snapped asunder and it was found that 
the yawning apertures had grown bigger; the columns 
supporting the central nave are alarmingly out of the : 
perpendicular. The architect, Signor Moretti, has had the 


edifice closed to the public, and has issued a pressing appeal | 
for funds. | 


| 


THE Cathedral Avenue site at Calcutta has been settled i 
upon for the Queen Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. - 


Larae Hall 


Magistrates 
Courtyard 
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Rahs 


Hull Town Hall and Law Courts. 


The minimum sum fixed for the beginring of the work—50 | 
lakhs of rupees—has been raised. So it is presumed Sir | 
William Emerson’s scheme will soon be well on the way.  . 

| 


سس سس موه 


COMPETITIONS. | 


R. JOHN FAIRWEATHER, A.R.IB.A, 136, Wel- 

lington Street, Glasgow, has been appointed architect 

to the Glasgow East-End Industrial Exhibition, which opens | 
next December. Four competitive designs were submitted to 
the Exhibition Council, and from these the Council selected 
those of Mr. Fairweather. as being the most practical and 

suitable for the exhibition. Much originality and resource | 

was shown in the adaptation of the present buildings and 


Broughton, has been selected by the Salford School Board, 


who has appointed Mr. Stelfox architect for the work. 


Tue Board of Trade have received from the Consul for 
Peru in Southampton a pamphlet containg particulars of 
the plan for the reconstruction of the Government House 
in Lima. Plans for the execution of this work may be 
presented up to Dec. 31, in the Directorate of Public 
Works, Lima, and will be referred to a committee for son- 
sideration and report. The Government will grant a first 
premium of £300 and 8 second premium of £100 to the 
author or authors of the plans approved by the said com- 
mittee. The pamphlet contains a list of approximate prices 
of labour and materials in Lima, and may be seen on appli- 
cation at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50, Parliament Street, ۰ 


THE Keighley U.D. School Board invite plans for a school 
at Moss Carr, Long Lee, but applicatione must be made to 


| the clerk of the Board by to-morrow, 4th inst. 
| 


وه 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


HULL TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY MESSRS, JEMMET AND MCCOMBIE. 
We referred to the ability shown in this clever plan in our 
article on the competition last week and now give a sketch 
plan of it. 
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[Design by Jemmet and McCombie. 


THE BOURNVILLE ESTATE. 
FOR MR. GEO. CADBUBY. 
W. ALEX. HARVEY, ARCHITECT. 
We illustrate several of the buildings already executed 


on this model estate which show what 8 picturesque result 
| the architect has obtained. 


—9 ——-——--— 
OUR LETTER BOX 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 
Sik,— We have read in your issue of last week a letter 


| under the head of “ Artist and Dealer,” in which our name 


grounds, and in the treatment of the entrance facade and | has been introduced, but the style of the letter is so unlike 
concert hall. The latter is designed to accommodate 3,500 | that of the signatory, that we feel no grudge against bim 
persons, and the platform in addition to the usual acces- | for the implied attack against us, and artists’ agents in 


t 


sories will have a fine orchestral organ. All the leading | general, nor for the inaccuracy it contains. 


military and court bands are being engaged. The exhibi- 
tion will be of a general character, divided into three 


Mr. Fahey may have fought the case for the reason men- 


| tioned by the letter, but the chief point in the case 8 


sections, and is under the patronage of Glasgow's most | whether we were to pay him for a picture which was lost by 


influential citizens, and is being promoted for the benefit of 
the reconstruction scheme of the Royal Infirmary. The | 
guarantee fund already amounts to over ይ10,000. | 


جس 5ڈ ڈ شش en‏ 


THe design submitted by Mr. H. Stelfox, of Mosley Street, 


: a third 


person, for which, as it clearly appeared, we had 


not the slightest responsibility. There was also a settle- 
ment of certain accounts, and in relation thereto, Mr. 
Fahey's solicitor discoursed on the point of agents' com- 


missions, but the judge held it had nothing to do 
with the case. 


We quite agr ith the composer of 
Manchester, for the new Devonshire Street School, Higher | the letter that t k gree with the p 


he commission basis, which was in this 
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one, and we, like many agents, work on it as little as|near to the sacred spot approached from the north-east. 
possible, but the position of artists’ agents is not always an] The outer circle consisted of thirty pillars of sandstone, 
easy One, neither are profits as much as may be supposed. | standing about 33 ft. apart, and connected one with th- other 
I myself have never had the good fortune to make any | by the hue, solid imposts already alluded to. ‘These upright 
profit for myself on the selling of craft work of modern |stones projected to an average height of about 16 ft. above the 
English artists, in which I have specialised, and have | ground, and the imposts were secured to them by a system of 
carried on the business mainly in the interests of the!dovetailing—the wedge being cut on the top of the upright 
craftsmen themselves. Moreover, in this special case we | and the hole on the lower surface of the impost. Of the 
were always prepsred, and did as a fact, forego our nett | pillars in this circle, seventeen are still standing, and six of the 

profit, amounting to 258. ; and also we have spent in this | imposts remain in position. 
artist's case many times the profit which we might have | Much speculation has been aroused by these wonderful 
made on this transaction, in trying to do what he calls to | structures. People have wondered how the lintels or im 55 
* alleviate the hardships of this artist's career.” were got into position, and many theories have been put for- 
I trust in fairnees to us you will publish this letter. ward. That any mechanical appliances were used see ns 
Yours truly, improbable, so the means adopted were probably one of the 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM. two following: Either the stones were slowly raised by a series 
Director of the Montague Fordham Gallery. | Of tip-tiltings until the required level was reached, or a mound 
à of earth, with a very low gradient, was erected to the height 
y of the uprights, and up this slope the imposts were drawn by 
STONEHENCE. sheer force of weight. Probably the means adopted was the 
——— same as in other countries for similar tasks, where vast 
Bv ARTHUR J. IRELAND. 


numbers of slaves were harnessed together and compelled to 
prom an interesting account of ‘Stonehenge, its Building | draw the stones into position. 1 
and its Legends,” published by James Henderson and |. The inner circle is composed of much smaller stones, and 
Sons, Red Lion Court, E.C. (price 6d.) we give the |S 8ቢ. zin. from the outer and bigger sandstone ring. Origin- 
following extracts :— ally there were thirty-six of these stones, but at a later date 
Among the many monuments which the early inhabitants | [Our sandstone pillars were added, making the total number of 


of Britain have left, Stonehenge is unique. It is, of its kind, | pillars in this ring up to forty. In this circle now there are 


| case suggested to us by Mr. Fahey, is not always a = may have been used, those who desired to draw 
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the most important relic in the world, and dates back to a Only twenty pillars standing. ‘The peculiar thing about this 
period of which history makes no note. It is hard to say Ting is that it is not built of the stone of the district, but of 
what the use of this great circle may have been, and many | bluestone, a species of hard rock not found in Wiltshire. 
Mou have been pat a to explain its existence, wich) De a Aa ሠ ን. sS 
ave been supported with enthusiasm and which have been | th 56ج‎ 00000016600161: 05 SR WIE 
built up on more or less scientific principles. Apart from the | briefly when the legends connected with Stonehenge come 
a qe dividi 4 1 Pari Ja 5 تیم‎ or کت رس وت ا‎ circle stood the sarsen ellipse 0 
a ivided into three classes. First, those l ! 1 
which assume that the stones were erected to enclose a sacred | horseshoe, which consisted of five or perhaps seven huge 
spot, where the Druids conducted their services, often accom- an These trilithons are composed of two uprights and 
panied by the terrible rites of human sacrifice. Secondly, er B a Pk hg ee 0 a doorway, and 
those which adhere to the idea that the circle was a temple | stand on either side and at the end o' the chancel or cell, 
for the worship of the sun. And, thirdly, those which uphold d "m U , the holy of holies in this ancient 
the belief that Stonehenge was a burial-place, similar to, but | tean e * d largest 3 them was that at the south-west, 
on a much larger scale, than the numerous barrows, or tumuli, | Y P reac id a dela of 25ft. above the level of the ground, 
which have been found in many different parts of the country. | ane d evidently of special importance, standing, as it did, 
۱ ihe strongest proofs seem to be in favour of the acceptance | M E 0,71 4 
of the Druidical circle theory, and probably the correct solu-' . i > Stood another horseshoe composed of 
tion is to be found in a blend of all three theories. It seems Pineteen bluestone pillars, which enclosed the sacred area 
quite likely that the spot, having been enclosed at a very early. Pen: شر‎ _ What is now called the altar-stone is a 
کت‎ yan a as A ተ de سا‎ of the; Derbys 0 : po curd و ا‎ p und in 
‚as a Druidical circle, and, although no human remains | Ye , : ای ی‎ 
...نے .تہ‎ 
g for their dead would bury notable personages within E : ODE 
one d area, where their ashes would remain undisturbed a yng an the nn bón the PA altar, وو‎ 0 
through all ages. oubüng the assertion made by some authorities 
The name Stonehenge is derived from the Saxon Stan. | that the altar was erected upon this solid base ; in fact, there 
hengist, which means hanging, or raised stones, and, of course, | ق‎ ፡ alas in favour of this በይ for this stone was 
refers to the fact that each pair of uprights in the outer circle "e enty put Into position most carefully, so that a straight 
and about the altar was joined by a cross-stone or lintel, er on en ps ridi point through the Friar’s Heel 
which was most skilfully dovetailed to its supports. The circle | كظة‎ pro s d Io 1 ee اس‎ words the line of 
is situated about two miles trom Amesbury, and, though of) V!5!on— would meet the horizon at the point at which the sun 
rude structure, is so built as to prove that the men who planned | WOuld rise at the summer solstice, June ۰ 
it possessed considerable architectural skill and accurate 
astronomical knowledge. As in the case cf many other stone 
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INSTITUTE OF VENTILATING AND 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


monuments, the orientation is correct—Stonehenge is oriented 
to the north-east—and it is this fact which makes the task of 
fixing the date of erection of these early monuments so 
difficult. To suppose that they were erected when the 
requisite knowledge was easily obtainable is absurd, because 
there are often positive proofs of the greater antiquity of the 
buildings. 

Stonehenge, when perfect, consisted of two concentric 
circles ot large, upright stones, surrounded by a double mound 
and ditch. Within the pillar circles there were two semi- 
circles of pillars, forming, as it were, a chancel, at the end of 
which, facing north-east, the altar was situated. Outside the 
boundary ditch there is a solitary stone, placed in such a 
position that a straight line drawn from the altar to it points to 
the north-east. This stone is called the Friar’s Heel, and is 
situated between two parallel earth mounds, which extend to 
the surrounding ditch, and which were evidently intended to 
mark out or limit the approach to the building. From this 
fact it may be assumed that, whatever the purpose for which 


HE annual summer conference of the members of the 
above institute was held on the 16th ult. at the 
Exchange, Nottingham, Mr. Louis F. Pearson, the 

president, occupying the chair. Eighteen new members were 
elected, this number constituting a record, and the silver and 
bronze medals of the institute were presented respectively to 
Messrs. S. Naylor and Walter Yates for the two best papers 
read during the past year. A paper by Mr. Frederick Dye, 
M.I.H. and V.E., upon * Testing heating plants when the 
outdoor temperature is above 32 degrees Fahrenheit,” was 
read, and Mr. A. B. Simpson read one on “ The screwing of 
tube threads.” Mr. F. ነኛ. Jennings afterwards intro luced a 
paper dealing with “ The Plenum System." 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the institute on 

October 6 at the Holborn Restaurant, London. In the 
evening the dinner was held at the George Hotel. Mr. 
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R. W. Maguire, in proposing “The Institution of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers," said they were incorporated for 
the purpose of promoting the science and practice of heating 
and ventilation, and also for the promotion of the welfare 
generally of the members and the public at large. The insti- 
tution cordially fostered a proper understanding and friendly 
feeling between architects, engineers and contractors. The 
members desired that architects should obtain the best possible 
engineering advice as to the methods of securing the best 
results in heating and ventilation. The institution also 
endeavoured to safeguard the interests and the rights ۲ 
heating and ventilating ergineers. The Pres dent, in the 
course of his response, said it had been remarked by sone 
that this society was in its infancy. Therefore, some of their 
members who thought they might have done too little during 
the past five years had now taken into consideration the age 
of the institution. Up to the present time their financial 
position had steadily improved ; the membership had steadily 
increased. The interest taken in their papers by the trade 
generally had been materially strengthened. It was the duty 
of that society to first of all educate its members, and 
through them the general public, to be as particular as 
to the air they breathed as to their food and drink. They 
should persuade the public to believe that dry, warm houses, 
with ample supply of warm, pure air, were a necessity and 
not a luxury, and then that society would have done some- 
thing to justify its existence. 


፦ 2 
THE USE OF IRON.* 


Y TREAT of iron to-night because it is of the first 
importance for you, the architects of the future, to con- 
sider this comparatively new material. We are in the 
middle of the second iron age: the first iron age, which 
‘was really a steel (one, was when iron was first used for 
weapons and armour, and those who had the best weapons 
conquered those who had only weapons of wood, stone, or 
bronze. If the first discoverers of iron were able to conquer 
the then known world by its means, the second great dis- 
coverers, the English, have through its aid been able to 
make more peaceful conquests by means of the steam engine, 
the railway, and the iron steamboat, and thus to endow 
mankind with powers only dreamed of by the poets. 
Iron in one of its three forms—cast iron, wrought iron, 
and steel—is now one of the most important building 
materials we have; but as yet it has hardly been brought 
into architectural use. ፲ do not recollect ever seeing 8 cast- 
iron column, bressummer, or girder that had the absolute 
perfection of beauty. The great architects of the thirteenth 
century found brick, stone, and wood used much as 
they had been by the Romans and Byzantines, and both 
were great constructors; and though the Romans had not 
the unerring artistic instincts of the Greeks, they had a 
capacity for producing splendid and magnificent effects. 
Architects at least owe them undying gratitude for the great 
Pantheon, which has not only the greatest masonry dome 
ever built, but is also absolutely unrivalled as an effective 
interior. At first it looks like the hot chamber of Agrippa’s 
bathe, but it is not, though I think it has been suggested 
by a Laconicum. Nothing shows the genius of a man more 
than his seeing some effect and reproducing it on a 
grander scale for a more important building, like this dedi- 
cated to all the gods. In considering Roman building we 
must recollect that the Romans had the tribute of a great 
part of the then known world for their income, armies of 
slaves for their work, splendid roads and cattle ; and though 
it was then the fashion for writers to deride architecture and 
architects as some do now—most of you know Martial’s 
epigram: "٢ 
1f of dull parts the stripling you suspect 
Make him a herald or an architect — 


architecture appears to have then been a lucrative profess- 
ion, though now it will hardly grow '*the grain hy which a man 
may live.” Weread in Plutarch that Crassus bought Greek 
slaves and had them brought up as architects and let them 
out for hire, by which he secured considerable profit. We 
know how able the Roman architects were, and how the 
imperial temper. of. Rome pervaded all classes and made 
them build for eternity. No expense was spared on founda- 


2 Royal Academy Lecture.” 
R.I.B.A. Journal, 


By Professor Aitchison, R.A. From 


[JULY 3, 3 
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tions, and daring feats of construction were not cramped by 
expense, though like judicious people the Romans spared 
expense when they could. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that in all their constructive flights thrust was only 
counteracted by mass. 

The architects of the thirteenth century, the greatest 
inventors the world has yet seen, had neither the Roman 
wealth nor the Roman advantages, but the slender resources 
of alms, the revenues of a bishop, a prince, or a king, and 
for unskilled labour the serfs of the neighbourhood, but in 
the case of the king's work skilled workmen were “ pressed." 
The medieval architects had to trust to their own skill and 
ingenuity to construct buildings rivalling those of the 
Romans in extent and sublimity, and absolutely original 
in form, detail, and ornament. To effect this they revolu- 
tionised construction, vaults were no longer made of uniform 
masses of concrete of great thickness, though in fact late 
Roman vaults had brick ribs which were dubbed out to 
make the arrises of the groin points, while in Gothic these 
groin points were turned into ribs, and the filling in was of 
extreme thinness where no weight was to be carried ; and as 
thrust could not generally be counteracted by mass it was 
carried to the ground by means of flying buttresses and 
pinnacles, and the wide spread base uf the last buttress. 
From the thrust of each bay of vaulting being concentrated 
in one place the late medieval architects were able to dis- 
pense with almost all their wall space, which was filled with 
windows. As they were always short of materials they 
learned the utmost power of resistance in the materials they 
used, so that in certain cases we are rather reminded of iron 
than of stone work. 

In their carpentry, too, the heavy tie-Leam was done 
away with, and each alender rafter was formed into its own 
truss. Can we suppose that if such materials as iron and 
steel had been in their hands as they are in ours, they would 
not have rivalled our engineers in constructive skill, and at 
the same time given new forms of beauty to their buildings 
and enriched them with mouldings and ornament suitable to 
the material? 

It has been too much the fashion with architects to decry 
our engineers, the true children of the age, whose sole aim 
is utility; yet, looking at their works from the constructive 
side, what could be more admirable? They have carried 
their constructive skill in iron to a pitch that even the 
thirteenth century architects might envy. No man can walk 
down the vast nave of the Crystal Palace and see its slight 
construction and the flood of light it admits without thank- 
fulness and admiration; and if any regret mingles with his 
emotion it is that the building’s tenure of existence is 
almost as frail as the spider's web it rivals, only it by no 
means equals the spider's web in beauty, nor does ruined 
ironwork rival the “silvery gossamers that twinkle into 
green and gold." | 

In the present day architecture has fallen upon evil times ; 
it is the voice of one crying in the wilderness, or to a deaf 
generation, whose deafness is its least infirmity; for ıf 
this generation did hear it does not ask for beauty nor 
want it, and we.can do little more than hand down the 
traditions of architecture unimpaired for the use of 
succeeding generations. Still no one, and least of all no 
architect, should shut his eyes to the signs that by slow 
degrees this insensibility seems likely to pass away, for 
a faint interest is perhaps being awakened for beauty 19 
buildings. 

The position of architecture is not wholly due to outside 
influeuces; it is partly due to former architects retiring 
from the actual strife of the world. Architects a few 
generations ago were inclined to pose as gentlemen and 
not as bricklayers; construction was considered as beneath 
their notice ; they only attended to the wsthetic part, so that 
architecture had come to be looked upon as a sort of potted 
art, a delicacy for the fastidious, not honest bread and meat 
for the multitude. Stuart and Revett drew all the Greek 
temples without any joints in the stone, as if they were cut 
out of solid rock. W. Burges declined to buy a book of 
Wren’s churches because no jointing of the stones was 
shown, saying “that at present he could not afford books 
for the drawing-room table.” We must free ourselves from 
this nonsense; we must strive to be great constructors and 
do what we can to impart character to our buildings, even 
if the bestowing upon them the attribute of exquisite 
beauty is denied us; and without simplicity nothing great 
can be achieved. 
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No one seems to have any admiration for architecture itself, 
no emotion 18 caused by the elegance, proportion or sublimity 
of buildings of the present day. Neither vastness nor floods 
of light nor depths of shadow nor beautiful colour nor 
elegant grnament affect them. The people of to-day are 
emotionless; they are as little affected by the daring con- 
struction of the engineers as by the beauty and sublimity of 
architecture. How many thousands of people who have 
travelled to Scotland by the night mail have seen the 
bridge of Berwick-on-Tweed by moonlight? And yet I 
never saw its beauty once mentioned in print. At the 
distance of the railway and by moonlight it is almost perfect 
—I think it is an example of how the true sometimes by 
accident coincides with the beautiful. Yet it is the casual 
mention by a great writer or a poet of something that has 
struck him as beautiful or picturesque that is so valuable 
as an evidence of the observation of architecture and the 
emotion it excites, as in Sir Walter Scott’s description of 
Melrose Abbey. 

We must now consider the materials with which we have 
to deal. Cast iron, wrought iron, and steel, these are 
perfect materials, for, with the exception of the glazing, the 
whole structure may be made of each one of them. But 
one material rather than another may be more proper and 
more economical. Let us take cast iron first and deal with 
its capabilities, its peculiarities, and its defects. It can be 
cast into almost any form we please and enriched with 
almost any ornament that is not undercut ; we may have 
columns of almost any variety of section, and each of their 
parts may be either plain or ornamental. Cast iron is very 
strong in compression as compared with other materials, 
and consequently takes up little space; so it lends itself 
peculiarly to what we may call the bony structure of a 
building. Its defects are that it rapidly transmits heat, so 
that in damp weather horizontal pieces drip and vertical 
pieces stream with water; it melts in great heat, and if 
heated to redness and rapidly cooled by cold water 
it cracks or breaks. Its contraction and expansion under 
variations of temperature are considerable, and the con- 
traction or expansion is sometimes dangerous, and it 
rapidly rusts. Iron is difficult to cast in very long pieces ; 
it is so hard that ornament cannot well be chased after 
casting. Its peculiarities are that it is very heavy, that it 
is roughly six times as strong in compression ag in tension, 
and unless its parts are of nearly uniform thickness the 
casting tears on cooling, so that in the case of girders where 
the lower flange must contain six times the amount of iron 
that the upper one does, it is not easy to arrange the parts 
so that they do not tear in cooling. Everything has to be 
arranged beforehand, even to a bolt-hole, for the expense 
of drilling is considerable. Accurate patterns in wood, 
plaster, or metal have to be made for each piece; conse- 
quently there is a strong desire to save the cost of patterns, 
and due allowance must be made for shrinkage in cooling. 

Wrought iron was in my young days made by remelting 
cast-iron pigs, pouring the fluid iron out on to a level bed, 
and pouring cold water on it, breaking it up with sledge 
hammers and putting the pieces so broken into a puddling 
furnace ; that part of the iron which did not melt was col- 
lected into a ball on the puddlers’ bar and put under the 
tilt hammer and then drawn into rods, bars, or T, L, or 
H iron. 

Steel is defined as thus differing from malleable iron, that 
when heated red hot and suddenly cooled it becomes 
hardened, and more or less brittle and elastic; of it are 
made weapons, tools, and springs, and the processes 
applied are called hardening or tempering. Some of the 
capabilities of wrought iron are smaller than those of cast 
iron, but its tensile strength is much greater. The tensile 
strength of wrought iron is about 34 times as great as cast, 
and in steel five or six times as great; both wrought iron 
and steel can be rolled into very thin plates, and these 


plates can be riveted together so as to be of any length. The | barbarians. 


When marble, stone, or wood is used in cross strain it is 
generally more convenient and less costly to use them in 
their native square or oblong sections, but this is not the 
case with iron. It is both a heavy and a costly material, 
and we neither want to load the building with useless weight 
nor to throw away money on useless material. | 

The form of equal strength in cross strain for a uniform 
load is parabolic, but, if the top of a bressummer is to be 
level, then she flange takes a double parabolic shape on plan. 

You remember that cast iron is six times stronger in 
compression than in tension, and that large variation in 


‘thickness it apt to cause breaking as the molten metal cools, 
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and we can rarely core the lower flange of a girder. 
Hence there is ample scope for your ingenuity in trying to 
make a girder sightly. 18 columns every considerable 
swelling out or projection, as for capitals, bases, or the 
lower parts of shafts, is a source of weakness and danger, 
instead of being an additional strength. All incised 
work is an element of weakness, I have often seen the 
brackets supporting heavily loaded capitals break when the 
founder has put his name or initals in sunk letters, and if 
very high relief is wanted in capitals cast on two columns 
their ornaments generally have to be screwed on. 

I make no apology for treating of the natural qualities of 
the materials, for without knowing these it is impossible for 
you to design with either safety or propriety. Architects are 
before everything constructors ; architects without any con- 
structive knowledge are even worse than sculptors without 
anatomy; for defects of anatomy in sculpture, if we are 
anatomists, only make us shrug cur shoulders and laugh, 
while the ignorance of the architect may ruin us. Want of 
a thorough knowledge of the properties of iron and of the 
abstruse statical problems connected with its use has made 
it so little used by architects, for two minds cannot act like 
one, and the scientific mind of the engineer with no art and 
the artistic mind of the architect with no science are apt, 
when working together, to be like two horses pulling in 
opposite directions. 

You must observe that the use of iron has restored the 
post and lintel construction, which had been swept away 
by the arches, domes, and vaults of Roman, Byzantine, and 
Medieval times. It is not that arches or domes cannot be 
made, but where there is no abutment the ribs must either 
be girders without thrust or be trussed or tied. 

From the great strength of cast iron in compression, the 
proportion of voids to solids is so great that it is unpleasant 
to the eye accustomed to the large supports that are 
required in brick, stone, or marble, and also to the small 
spaces that can be bridged by these materials in the form 
of lintels. In proportioning the parts of colmnns our 
module must be very different from the half diameter of the 
bottom of the shaft, for cast iron columns are not from six 
to eight diameters in height, but from twenty-five to thirty 
or even more. If we must go to old-word ornament we 
must study from the bronze tripods and candlebra of the 
Greeks or Romans, and from those fantastic structures found 
in the arabesque paintings of Rome and Pompeii which so 
excited the indignation of Vitruvius, Iron, however, is 
absolutely untrammelled by any former scheme of design or 
ornament except for arms or armour, 80 that you imay be as 
original as you like without contravening any established 
law; but as the faculty of invention is the last thing to be 
met with in the present day, instead of it being an advan- 
tage to be untrammelled, it is a great hindrance to those 
whose only skill is in making slight divergences from the 
things that have already been done. 

It might have been an advantage to the late Saracens 
and early Mediwvals, who seem to have been replete with 
original invention ; but thisis by no means a characteristic 
of the present day; in fact I heard a very 
clever architect say that if original invention was wanted 
you would have to wait till there was another irruption of 
It is no use lamenting that the bulk of the 


defects of wrought iron and steel are in many respects much | present races of civilised man are not endowed with 
the same as those of cast iron, except that they rust more certain qualities, when we have no means of creating these 
readily, and ¡though they will not melt under the influence | qualities; the utmost we can do is to give those who have - 
of great heat they crumple up like a sheet of wet paper, and ' these qualities an opportunity for exercising them, and to 
it is very difficult to impress any ornament upon them, : beg of them to strive to give us beautiful and appropriate 


whether raised or sunk, except at great cost; but they can, 
at a comparatively reasonable expense, be pierced. The 
peculiarities of wrought iron and steel are that they can be 
built up, that is, riveted together into the required forms, 
from plates, tubes, bars, from L, T, H, and U pieces. 


forms for ironwork. 

Re يه‎ ED M 
THE Locel Government Board have sanctioned the Halifax 
Corporation's application for power to borrow £52,000 for 
gasworks purposes. 
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MR GEORGE MOORE ON ART 
EXHIBITIONS. 


R. MOORE has been thinking over the recent appeal 
M of Mr. Boland, M.P., for a Gallery of Modern Art in 
Dublin, and he ከዜፀ come to the conclusion that ከ6 does not 
like it. As an attempt is to be made on Wednesday to 
induce Parliament to grant a site, Mr. Moore hands in his 
protest, both as an art critic and as a Dublin taxpayer. 
He writes that the desire for modern art galleries never 
proceeds from artists, who know that contemporary opinion 
of contemporary art is almost worthless. France, he says, 
the most artistic country in the world, has wasted thousands 
and thousands of pounds in buying bad pictures and statues. 
There are a few things in the Luxembourg, but nine-tenths 
of French modern art purchases is valueless. The Royal 
Academy has set up a false standard of art, and municipal 
corporations are spending vast sums in perpetuating the 
Academy’s false ideal. The Chantrey Bequest is one of the 
most hideous collections in Europe, and if a young man of 
natural taste, with a genius for painting, who had 
grown up without a knowledge of old masters, was 
taken to it, he would imfallibly abandon his voca- 
tion and express a wish to become a cobbler. Art 
(Mr. Moore continues) can neither be encouraged nor re. 
pressed, and if philanthropists will spend money on art they 
should spend it on music. Tate spent thousands in building 
a gallery and furnishing it with ugly pictures. It stands as 
silent and as desolate as a mausoleum on the banks of the 
Thames. Mr. Tate might as well have thrown his money 
into the river. The National Gallery, which contains many 
most beautiful pictures, is empty. Even when very clever 
men come to see Mr. Moore they will not look at the 
beautiful pictures in his dining-room. The art schools in 
Dublin contain more women than men, and it seems to him 
a legitimate grievance that the taxpayer should pay for 
schools and for teachers to enable young ladies in Merrion 
Square to while away their time until they meet. suitable 
matches at Dublin Castle balls. The establishment of a 
modern art gallery will introduce some more officials into 
Dublin, where there are officials enough and to spare. There 
is a picture by Maclise in the National Gallery, represent- 
ing a scene in Irish history, which was bought for £3,000. 
It is nct worth as many pence, and every art lover turns 
from it in shame. The corporation would buy even worse 
pictures. Mr. Moore greatly admires the pushfulness of 
Mr. Lane, but protests against his advice, which would 
lead to the expenditure of the taxpayers’ money on pictures 
such as young ladies would like to copy. As a taxpayer 
and an Irish citizen, Mr. Moore earnestly protests against 
the buying of pictures that, in his view, ought never to have 
been painted.—Darly Chronicle. 


———— و س 


PROPOSED NEW SCOTTISH TOWN. 


HE question of the new town to be built on the Forth is 
| rousing considerable interest in Scotland. That country 
of ancient and picturesque cities would like this latest addi- 
tion to its list of historic towns to be worthy of its neighbours. 
The Garden City Association has taken the matter up, and is 
seeking to influence public opinion in Scotland with a view to 
insisting upon some wise and far-sighted scheme for the plan- 
ning of the town. ‘Thoughtful persons recognise the fact that 
many of our modern urban evils are due to lack of foresight 
when towns are young and small. A due regard for future 
development should control present designs. The demands 
of health and comfort, as well as commerce, must be con- 
sidered. 

It is intended to hold a conference on the subject as soon 
as possible, under the auspices of the Garden City Associa- 
tion. Dr. Clouston, president of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh, who is greatly interested in the under- 
taking, is one of the prominent citizens who has signified his 
intention io be present. Ina pamphlet entitled “ The New 
Naval Base—a Great Social Opportunity,” the case is put by 
the secretary of the Garden City Association from its point of 
view, and is sufficiently convincing to command earnest con- 
sideration. — Zhe Municital Jour:al. 

ng —————- 
BARNSLEY's new waterworks on the S. Yorkshire Moors, 
which were opened on the 26th ult., have cost £300,000 to 
erect, | 
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THE PROPOSED COLLEGE FOR NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

MEETING of the council for the extension of highe- 
A education in North Staffordshire, was held at Stoke-on- 
Trent last Friday week, Mr. F. A. Bolton (chairman of the execu- 
tive) presiding. Mr. A. W. Brown (sec ) submitted a report 
upon the work of the past six months. in which he stated that 
a greater number of courses of university extension lectures 
were delivered in the Christmas term, and the courses were 
most satisfactory. It was interesting to notice that a society 
had just been formed to endeavour to bring working men 
more into touch with university extension all over the country. 
The main work of the past six months had been the 
preparation of sketch plans for the future college, and an 
estimate of the cost of carrying out that portion of it which the 
council had already decided to be necessary at the outset. 
Copies of the plans prepared were submitted. The estimate 
of cost provided for ths building of sufficient accommodation 
of about 850 students, a very small number as university 
colleges go. The technological subjects of most importance 
in the district had received first attention. The income of 
the council still fell far short of what was desirable and even 
necessary. The total income for the year would be about 
4,190, but this was not sufficient for the work they had to do. 
The result of the formation of various Education Committees 
under the Education Act, t9o2, was that a large part of 
the constitution. of the council became obsolete, and 
must be revived. No steps in the furtherance of 
education could be taken in the future without the 
co-operation of the local authorities. The estimate prepared 
showed that they could meet a great many needs for £ 19,500. 
The Council would have to decide how far it was possible in 
the near future to raise that amount and to start the college. 
The problem was difficult, but a speedy solution was of the 
utmost importance for the future welfare of the district. Mr. 
W. Morton Philips moved the adoption of the report, and 
said that the Council were working upon a starvation income. 
They asked for an extra 480 a year to enable them to carry on 
their present work efficiently. [ከፍ motion was seconded by 
Mr. W. N. Atkinson (Government Inspector of Mines), and 
carried unanimously. The meeting then proceeded to discuss 
plans prepared by Messrs. Scrivener of the proposed new 
college, including departments for instruction in mining and 
metallurgy, pottery, chemistry, physics, and administrative 
buildings, the estimated cost of which was كر‎ 19,700. The plans 
also showed the position of the proposed rooms for the training 
of teachers, teaching of engineering, with library, museum, and 
large lecture room, which it was proposed to provide as they 
were required. It was decided to add to the estimates and 
plans an additional estimate and plan for the provision of such 
accommodation as will provide for adequate firing, and that 
the leading members of the potting trade form a committee to 
draw up the same. On the motion of Mr. R. Heath the 
Council expressed the opinion that the plans submitted 
suitably illustrated the requirements for higher education 1n 
the district, and would serve to inaugurate a scheme which 
would complete the existing educational institutions of North 
Staffordshire. 

مس سس 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Mr. Frank H. Gorst (the sole partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Richard Gorst and Son, architects and surveyors), of 7, 
Birley Street, Blackpool, has been selected architect for the 
church to be built for All Saints’ Parish, Blackpool. 


St. ALBAN's CHURCH, South Retford, which has been 
erected at a cost of £2,800 by Messrs. Bowman and Son, 
Sleaford, from the design of Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, was 
opened and dedicated on the 22nd ult. by the Bishop of 
Derby. 


The Bishop of London, on Tuesday, consecrated the church 
of St. Cyprian, Marylebone, erected at a cost of about 
£13,000 from designs by Mr. J. N. Comper. The edifice 
has accommodation for 600 worshippers, and the interior 18 
of Bath stone. 


SCHEMES are proposed for the erection of a post office at 
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Deal; a meteorological observatory on St. Ann’s Hill, 
Buxton; a large Baptist hall in Central Birmingham, to 
cost £25,000 ; a hall at Latchmere-rd. baths, Battersea, to 
cost £3,026; and a public hall at Wellington, for the 
Markets’ Company. 


THE new English Presbyterian Church at Wepre, Connah’s 
Quay, which was formally opened on the Ist inst., has been 
“erected at a cost of £3,000. The architect was Mr. Smith- 
Ridgfield, Manchester, and the builder, Mr. T. J. Reney, 
Connab's Quay. 


THE Salford Town Council on Wednesday decided to apply 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
.£55,650 for the purchase of land for the erection of houses 
for the working classes. [tis proposed to erect 231 habita- 
tions, most of them four-roomed cottages. 


— 


THE new police court at Abercynon, which was opened on 
Wednesday, has been erected at a cost of £7,000, by 
Messrs. Thomas and Son, Cardiff, from the designs of Messrs. 
Cook and Edwards, Bridgend, and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. T. Lloyd Edwards, the County surveyor.. ' 


On the 20th ult. the Bishop of Lincoln dedicated the new 
portion of St. John’s Church, Gainsborough, which has been 
added at a cost of about £3,000, in accordance with, and 
towards the furtherance of the original scheme, for which 
the plans were prepared by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., 
Westminster, in 1880. 
worshippers. 


THE Birkenhead Town Council on Wednesday, amended 
the scheme for laying out Hamilton-square Gardens, which, 
when completed, will have cost £13,500. The Council also 
decided to provide, at a cost of £25,367, central stables and 
depot, with a view to the Corporation undertaking their 
own sanitary work. 


፥ 


Ar Monday’s meeting of the Ludlow Board of Guardians 
discussion took place as to the insufficient accommodation 
for tramps at the Union. It was stated there were only 
five wards, and the tramıps were dotted about all over the 
house The Chairman estimated the cost of the proposed 
wards (ffteen in number) at £1,000. It was decided that 
the House Committee should enquire as to an architect, 
and report at next meeting. 


Tue Q. V. Memorial Almshouse3 at Stow Hill, Newport, 
Mon., which have cost £2,200 (exclusive of site, £800), have 
been erected by Messrs. W. Jewell and Sons, from the designs 
of Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner and Groves, both of 
Newport. The materials used are Star bricks for the 
facings, with freestone dressings, and Broseley tiles for the 
roofs. Each house is complete in itself, containing a living- 
room, bedroom, scullery, pantry, &c., all on one floor. 
Dressers are fixed in each, and electric light is used 
throughout. 


THE new Corporation electricity station at Greenhill, 
Oldham, which was opened onthe 29th ult., stands on an 
area of about 112,700 square feet, and is so arranged that it 
can be built gradually, each section forming a complete 
generating station If the buildings are extended according 
to the present proposals the total capacity of the complete 
station will be approximately 20,000 h.p. When full, the 
boiler-house will contain 16 dry-back marine boilers and 
four vertical “Climax ” boilers. The estimated cost of the 
station is about £156,000. 


A MEMORIAL to Queen Victoria, erected in the market- 
place at Newbury, was unveiled last week. The memorial 
consists of a statue of the late Queen, 8 ft. high. The lower 
part is inthe form of a cross, measuring 22 ft. each way. 
On each of the pedestals forming the arms of the cross is a 
recumbent lion 6 ft. 3 in. long. In the front recess stands 
a figure representing “ Fame.” The total height of the 
memorial 18 28 ft. The material used 18 Doulton’s terra 
cotta. The design was made by Mr. Arthur E. Pearce, and 


the statues and lions were modelled by Mr. John Broad. 
The gift was presented by Mr. Geo. Sanger. 


MEMORIAL or foundation stones of the following buildings 
have just been laid:—Lidget Green Baptist Church and 
School, Bradford, to cost about £9,000, designed in the 
decorated Gothic style by Mr. Abraham Sharp, of Bradford ; 
R.C. church at Grangetown for 400 sittings, designed in 
early decorated period of Gothic architecture by Messrs. 
Brodrick, Lowther and Walker (Mr. A. Lyons, of Malton, 
builder) ; church of Our Lady, at Willington, to cost £3,000; 
a Wesleyan Church in Greengate Street, Barrow, to seat 
400, and to cost over £2,000; and Sheffield University 
College, to cost about £67,500, Messrs. Gibbs and Flockton, 
architects. 


THE tender submitted by Messrs. F. Gough & Co., Hendon 
for erecting the Little Ilford Congregational Church and 
School has been accepted, the price being 44,435. The 
block comprises church to accommodate 724, and the usual 
vestries, &c. ; also large two-storey school, the main hall being 
on the upper storey, and the class rooms and small hall on 
the ground floor. The buildings are faced externally with red 
bricks, and the dressings are of white Costessey work. A bold 
tower forms a prominent feature at the corner. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and H. Palmer Baines, 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., and the style is per- 
pendicular Gothic freely treated. 


١ THE Junior Bede Mixed School, in Cowan Terrace, Sunder- 
The edifice will now seat 800; 


land, which was opened on the 29th ult., is constructed of 
Sherburn bricks, and the elevations have been treated in 
the Renaissance style, the covering being green Westmore- 
land slates. There are two floors, with four class rooms on 
each. There is a central hall, with a gallery running along 
one side leading to the four upper rooms. Lavatories and 
cloak rooms are provided at each end of the hall, and a 
staircase at each end of ihe block. There 18 also a 
teachers’ room, store cupboards, etc. Specially adapted 
ventilating stoves are being used to heat the interior, and 
electric light is provided throughout the school. 


THE new Royal Insurance Company's building at Liverpool, 
which was opened on the 17th ult., has been designed by 
Mr. J. Francis Doyle, and the work of construction has 
been carried out by Messrs. Thornton and Sons, under the 
supervision of Mr Doyle, with the assistance of Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., as consulting architect. The style is 
classic, adapted to modern requirements, and the sub- 
structure is of grey Aberdeen granite to a height of 30 ft. 
above the pavement level, the superstructure being of 
white Portland stone, roofed with green slate. To the 
Dale Street front is a gable rising 110 ft. above the pave- 
ment. The main entrance is placed in North John Street, 
and is surmounted by a tower 150 ft. high, which forms one 
of the principal features of the design. At the south end 
is the entrance for tenants. Another notable feavure of the 
»uilding is the general office of the Company on the ground 
floor, from which the iron and masonry columns, usually so 
conspicuous in a room of such great dimensions, are 
entirely absent, the chamber being absolutely free from 
obstruction of any kind throughout its full length. This 
has been achieved by a novel principle of steel construc- 
tion, the first and second floors being slung from girders 
which are placed upon the third floor, and rest upon steel 
stanchions built into the walls. Internally, marble, wood- 
panelling, and faience are largely used for facing the walls 
in lieu of the ordinary plaster, this material being reserved 
for ceilings only. The building, rectangular in shape, is 
about 220 ft. long by 52 ft. wide, and is lighted by 
electricity and heated by hot water on the low pressure 
system. The exterior is enriched by an imposing piece of 
sculpture over the main entrance, and by a frieze consisting 
of several large sculptured panels, which were executed by 
Mr. C. J. Allen, sculptor, Liverpool. 


Tue new Wandsworth and Clapham Union and Inter- 
mediate School, situated on the north side of Swaffield 
Road at its junction with Garrett Lane is designed to 
accommodate 103 children, and is contained in three 
separate blocks, connected by open covered bridges at each 


floor level, and has a south aspect. The administrative 
blocks and accommodation for the staff occupies the central 
position, and the children are placed as follows: The boys 
in an independent block to the right, and the girls and 
infants in another to the left. The front and side eleva- 
tions of the buildings are faced with red brick up to the 
first floor level, with yellow stock-brick facings above, re- 
lieved with red brick and Portland stone dressings, and the 
roofs are slated. The warming of the dormitories will be 
by means of open fireplaces, likewise the dayrooms and 
and dining-rooms ; but the heating of these latter rooms is 
supplemented by hot-water radiators. The bathrooms, 
lavatories, staircases, &c., are likewise warmed ከሃ hot- 
water radiators. The whole of the upper floors are of fire- 
resisting construction. The floors of the dayrooms and 
dining-rooms are laid with wood-block flooring, and the 
ከ8118 and landings of the administrative block are finished 
with granolithic paving. The hall and corridors and landings 
of the administrative block are finished. with terrazzo 
paving. The building has been carried out from the designs 
and under the supervision of Messrs. Lansdell and Har- 
ison, of London, by Mr. Walter Wallis, of Balham, at a cost 
of £16,000. The engineering works were carried out by 
Messrs. J. and F. May, the stoves and chimney-pieces 
throughout supplied by Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, and 
Barnards, Ltd., of Norwich and London; the sanitary 
fittings by Messrs. Dent and Hellyer, Mr. Harris, and 
Messrs. Bolding and Sons; the y rought-iron railings and gates 
and screens are by Messrs. Keeling, Teale and Co., Ham- 


mersmith ; wood-block and terrazzo flooring by Mr. Joseph! 


F. Ebner, of Old Street, E.C.; and the granolithic flooring 
by Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co., Ltd., Millwall. 


ا 


Tue Victoria Church, Weaste, serves a double purpose, t.e., 
on week days it will be used as a school, and on Sundays as 
a church. The sanctuary being enclosed during school 
time by sliding doors arranged under the rood beam. The 
sitting accommodation provided in the church is for 400 
people, including the choir. The general seating will be by 
chairs ; stalls are provided for the choir. The plan of the 


transepts. The sanctuary is well raised above the nave. A 
vestry for the clergy and one for the choir with a porch to 
each is provided. The two principal entrances east and 
west are near Eccles New Road; between these is placed 
the carved stone and alabaster font in an enclosed recess, 
forming an interesting feature of the church There 
have been numerous and varied gifts of chancel fittings, t.e., 
pulpit, prayer-desk, altar table, carved reredos, with a large 
figure painting framed in the same. The building is heated 
by means of the hot water system (low pressure) by Messrs. 
Saunders and Taylor, of Lower Mosley Street, Manchester. 
The walls externally are of red Accrington bricks. It is 
divided into five bays, and is roofed by open principals with 
timbers showing with curved braces throughout. The roofs 
are all covered by red tiles. At the north end gable a 


building 18 cruciform, composed of a nave, choir, and two 


building 18 lighted by mullioned windows of wood of three 
lights generally with plain traceried heads, all glazed with 
plain leaded glass, by Mr. Leyland, the chancel window con- 
taining a cross and a crown. The contract has been carried 
out by Mr. J. F. Moore of Eccles, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Royle and Bennett, 
architects, of Manchester, for the sum of about £2,800. The 
site (which is of considerable value) has been given by the 
sons of Mr. John Dugdale. The ceremony of opening the 
building took place on the 20th ult. when the Rev. Canon 
Scott addressed a large congregation, and Mr. Walter Dug- 
dale was presented with a silver key of handsome design. 


feature is a gabled turret with bell and ventilator. 3 


- + 


The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have resolved to 
expend a sum not exceeding £50,000 in deepening the fore- 


shore adjoining the new river entrance to the Brunswick 
Dock. 


WILLE 
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JOTTINGS. 


Twenty thousand pounds has been forwarded by the Agent- 
General of the Cape of Good Hope as the contribution 
from that colony towards the Imperial Memorial to her 


late Majesty Queen Victoria. 


IT is stated that the locks of a safety vault, containing 


£100,000 in gold, at a bank in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 


became deranged, and for three davs efforts were made to 


open them, but finally a part of the building had to be 
pulled down. 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced for Swinton 
(£3.000), Anlaby Road, Hull (£3,000), St. Anne's-on-Sea 
(£3,500), Stoke Newington (£4,000), Twickenham (£6,000), 
Harrogate (£7,500), Torquay (£7,500), and Leyton, for two 
libraries (£8,000). 


To protect the stained glass window in the Chapter House, 
York Minster, which is considered among the hest speci- 
mens of mediwval glass in Europe, it has been decided to 
enclose it by an outer window. Mr. G. F. Bodley, has been 
consulted in the matter. 


FoLL particulars of the Eleventh International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography, to be held in Brussels from Sep- 
tember 2 to 8 next, with the travelling and hotel arrange- 
ments, may be obtained from Dr. Paul F. Moline, hon. see. 
British Committee, 42, Walton Street, Chelsea, 5. W. 


| THE Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society visited 
| Arbor Low on Saturday. The party included Mr. W. 3. 
| Andrew (who has conducted excavations), Mr. ነኛ. E. A. Axon 
(the president), Mr. G. C. Yates (hon. seerctary), and Pro- 


| fessor Boyd Dawkins, who pointed out the striking resem- 
; blance between Arbor Low and Abury. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. 11. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some of their patent warm air ventilating 
Manchester grates to the Infectious Hospital, Warrington, 
and the Culcheth Cottage Homes, near Warrington. 


A LARGE new Coronation clock has just been erected upon 
the church tower in Beadnell, Northumberland, the work 
being satisfactorily carried out by Messrs. John Smith and 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, who are also just 
completing a similar clock for Colnbrook, near Windsor. 


Tue Great Harwood U.D.C. have erected a clock tower in 
the market square (to perpetuate the memory of John 
Mercer) from the designs of their surveyor, Mr. Dunkin. 
Messrs. Lewis Bros. were the builders, whilst the contractors 
for the clock and bell were Messrs. Potts and Sons, of 
Leeds, who are also carrying out a similar work at Langho 
inebriates' home and Seacroft Hospital, Leeds. 


سس سې M‏ — 


AT the last meeting of the Court of Common Council, a 
report was brought up with reference to the preservation of 
the garden and old buildings of Clifford's Inn. The report 
stated that in view of the fact that the committee were 
unable to charge the consolidated rate with any expenses in 
the matter, they had not gone into the merits of the 
question; the Court, however, directed the committee to 
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Th 35 1 ٩ 1 q ከ 1 1 this period does not stand the ordeal of the photograph 
E 11 [5 re 1 ርር + |very well. The sweet quietude of work and detail which 
سس سس‎ mn. en ር መመመ ب‎ መጅ | looks so charming in its setuing of green fields and trees and 

: | ardens becomes very dull when translated with the all-over 
LONDON: FRIDAY, JULY 1o, 1903. átomo of Br ac Looking over the 62 plates in 
: this book we must say we like the earlier work it shows 
best, as in “ Buller’s Wood,” for we cannot get rid of the 
۱ feeling that the simplicity of some more recent work is a 
HE country house is one of the pleasantest tasks which an | little overdone, and as for Mr. Newton’s revival of trellis 

architect is called to undertake, not only for its own sake | work we will have none of it! 
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COUNTRY HOUSES, 


but the conditions under which it is executed. Its out-of- 
the-way situation often prevents the continuity of oversight, 
which is desirable not only to see that no mistakes occur in 
the interpretation of the drawings, but also to take advan- 
tage of obvious improvements which the development of the 
work may suggest. This latter is a state of affairs which 


does not often occur, especially in small bouses, for the: 


| 


architect is loth to interfere with design and cost after it 


It must not be supposed, however, that plain as were 
some of these extensions the insides are devoid of interest. 
Many charming results are to be found in Mr. New'on's 
houses, which come somewhat unexpectedly and indicate a 
good deal of refined and careful thought in the accentuation 
of dainty pointe of detail. There is often joined to a quite 
Quaker-like primness and sobriety of general appearance 
suggestive of restraint and reserve, which it must be ad- 


has been once settled, but we would not give much | mitted is quite a characteristic of our national character. 
for an artist who does not realise these possibilities; This kind of treatment does not perhaps make a joyful 
whether he be able to take advantage of them or house (it certainly would not do for a restaurant!) but ii 
not. In the case of a large house the ideal method, makes for a peaceful one, which is perhaps more to the 
is for the architect to live on the spot throughout | point if he be true to his natural instincts. As an architect 
its erection, but the cases are few in which the work مز‎ advances in years and discretion, he gradually begins to 
large enough to tempt an architect to do this, and any leave out a good deal he would formerly have put in, and 
delegation of this oversight to others does not answer the | we think this is truly a wise thing, though we would not 
same purpose as the constant presence of the original willingly see it carried so far as in the practice of a certain 
designer. The architect who is able to settle down near distinguished architect we know. Still, it is just in country 
a great country house, which he is designing. so as to care- | houses that this phase of an architect’s artistic experience 
fully watch it at every stage and under every aspect, like| makes for quality, and we confess that eyen if it merges 
the painting of a picture, is much to be envied, but the | sometimes on the dull and commonplace we prefer it to the 
. cases of this kind we have known have been very rare. | other extreme. Only when a man deliberately says he 
We are forced to the conclusion that in the rush for fame, “loathed picturesque corners” do we think he has surely 
and profit, the conditions under which the present day missed the inspiration of delight that his earned for itself 
architect works, do not permit the best results. Whilst one the special charm of the English country house. 


part of the architect is buttonholing clients, attending | ۱ دس وه‎ EE 
meetings, seeing to oflice drudgery, and a thousand other, 
practical matters, the other ee most important— | NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
should be patiently and assiduously watching the progress of | 
the work, looking out carefully for its proper carrying: R. C. F McKIM has arrived in the nick of time for 
out or possible improvement. "The man who wants to: enjoying د‎ good deal of spectangular display, which 
make money by his profession obviously cannot do this, |9"9^ American architects cannot have made for them! He 
But despite all the counter-claims of the architect, there are 085 been within the charmed circle of the diplomatic body 
some to-day who make real effort to stem the tide of modern | 9* Many of the interesting displays of the recent days, tho 
bustle and fusa, and devote their thoughts to the best | Military display on Laffan's Plain, the great State ball, &c. 
realisation of their designs, We have seen a good many. I hat the President of the French Republic has graced our 
modern country houses, and have always thought we could | shores at the same time that the distinguished representa- 
diagnose the work of the patient artist as distinct from that ı ® of American architecture was here has been a happy 
of the man of business. This is the aspect of architecture COineidence for Mr. McKim. Never could he have been 
which gives real pleasure, and whether the client realises it bere at a more conspicuously interesting moment. 
or not it is that in which we find the real value for his ex- : ጋ سج‎ 
penditure. There are some houses which will present! Tur adjourned meeting in favour of the further Strand 
elements of pleasure to the beholder as long as they last, and improvement—setting back the Eustern portion of the 
in no wise depend on their first spick-and-span attractiveness island site south of Aldwych—is to be held at Essex Hall, 
of finish for their value. Time and tune only improve good Essex Street, Strand, at 5.30 p.m. to-day. 
work, and there are buildings, which at firat sight may | ہے نت‎ 
appear a little dull under their freshness of finish, which Proressok W. Sannay, LL.D., has in his “Sacred Sites of 
under the softening influences of time will take on a real | the Gospels”* endeavoured to present to the eye of the 
charm. ۱ ۱ ۱ reader some of those features in the Palestine of the present 
When an architect issues ዜ book of his executed designs that he had himself found most suggestive, and to enable 


. he is something like the painter at a one man show who has | him to follow in the attempt to reconstruct the Palestine . 


to suffer from the defects of his qualities. Some architects | (የ the past. The result is certainly most interesting, and 
assiduously paint one kind of picture, and we get to know! whilst photographs are made to answer the purpose of 
their touch with great certainty, whilst others attempt a'giving the present day aspect, the reconstruction of the 
catholicity of manner (which shall rank as versatility) that | past has been largely aided by the excellent illustrations 


marks their ability to work in all methods. In the latter | prepared by Mr Paul Waterhouse, who has contributed a 


case they are perhaps a good deal ‘‘helped;” but it is. 


certain that in the individuality of the architect lies much 
of. his claim to notice just as in the case of any other artist, 


and his refinement, ingenuity, sobriety, display, ete, will, if; 


he be a true artist, and does his own work, all indicate his 
own character and taste It is, therefore, always of interest 
to see a collected display by a designer of individuality that 


we may thoroughly appreciate the specinl character of his, 


work, and this wakes very welcome such books ax that on 
٥ Country Houses,” by Ernest Newton, architect, which Mr. 
Batsford has just issued This presents an interesting 


perspective view of ancient Jerusalem and plan and sections 
of the Herodian Temple. Mr. Waterhouse’s bird's eye 
view makes up a not unpleasing architectural picture, and 
with the adınirable plan gives a very instructive reality to 
what is known in writing about the buildings. A number 
of capital photographs give a vivid picture of the sacred 
¿land aud its habitations. 


Tue conduct of local affairs often leaves much to be desired, 
“and we may presume there is something to cause the follow- 
ing note from the Blackpool Herald :—“ The threats which 


phase of this architects work, though, perhaps, not ovej ave b-en made in the Council Chamber from time to time 
whieh would be most attractive to the uuiuformed public, that individual ratepayers would take action over the heads 
for much of it verges on the very affectation أن‎ ۱ ' ህየ the Corporation if the building bye laws were not more 
and simplicity is always 6 hard thing for the publie tO | strictly observed in the passing of plans has now come 10 ዜ 
digest. A good many of the examples are fortunately | 


: 00ر‎ S Kork * Cl ress, Ox 48. Ed. 
illustrated by careful drawings, as Mr. Newton's work of, Clarendon Press, Oxf rd, 113. € 
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head. The Company-house Keepers’ Executive Committee has 
decided to send a memorial to the Local Government Board, 
asking for an inquiry into the administration of the building 
bye-laws within the borough. An intimation as to the 
action to be taken has already been sent to the Town Clerk, 
The Building Plans Committee has always given a liberal 
interpretation to the powers conferred for the exercise of 
discrimination in exceptional cases, and there have been so 
many of such cases that a section of the Council has set it- 
self in strong opposition to the Plans Committee. Now and 
again, strong allegations have been made against the Com- 
mittee, but so far anything in the nature of a scandal has 
been evaded. These people, who have been watching 
the Committee very closely, professed to be not satis- 
fied that the health of the town is being properly 
safeguarded in the matter of air-space, street width, and so 
on, and therefore they have repeatedly threatened an appeal 
to Cesar, who, in this matter, is the Local Government 
Board. This threat they have now put into execution, and 
burgesses generally will await with interest the further 
developments. The Blackpool Times says: “When we 
have members of the Town Council who laugh at the notion 
of air-spaee being wanted for Blackpool houses because the 
tide comes up twice a day, and brings fresh air with it to 
sweep everything clean (!) it is time we had a new impulse 
on public opinion.” 


Mr. Henry W. Stock, F.R.I.B.A., writes that there is 
urgent need to call public attention to the proposed sewage 
scheme for Windermere, which will aggravate the harm 
which is already done by the Bowness system to the central 
and loveliest part of the lake. A Local Government Board 
inspector will hold an inquiry early ir July, and, like his 
predecessor, will no doubt recommend the granting of the 
necessary loan to enable all the additional sewage of this 
fast-growing neighbourhood to be poured on to the satu- 
rated land by Parsonage Bay, Bowness on Windermere, 
where already the shore is fouled by black sewage ooze, and 
the reeds grow more rankly year by year in the shallows, 
and over all a fetid smell poisons the air along the pleasant 
walk tothe ferry. Half the charm of river and lake is 
derived from the purity of their waters, and Windermere 
and Bowness, with all their well-to-do residents, can well 
afford the extra cost of buying moorland away back from 
the lake and pumping and treating the sewage there, as is 
done at other places where low rates are not allowed to be 
the paramount consideration, And what is happening at 
Windermere to-day may spread to the other lakes presently, 
unless 8 national effort is made in time. Canon Rawnsley 
has done much for Derwentwater—will he not initiate a 
live association for the defence of all English lakeland ? 


THe Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford, built more than sixty 
years ago, appears to be in immediate need of restoration, 
if the public think it is worth it. 


THE top stone of the central tower of Truro Cathedral was 
laid on Thursday week by Mr. 8. M. Dennis, son of the 
donor of the tower, a Cornishman, Mr. James Dennis, of 
Greenhurst Park, Surrey. The tower will cost £15,000. 
Except for the two western towers, which are estimated to 
cost £7,000 each, and will not be proceeded with until the 
cost is offered to the Cathedral authorities, Truro Cathedral 
is now complete. 


In regard to the proposed removal of the magnetic Observa- 
tory from Kew Gardens, on account of the instruments 
being disturbed by electric traction, it is understood that 
negotiations have been practically concluaed with the Duke 
of Buccleuch for a piece of ground on the farm of Cassock, 
in the parish of Eskdalemuir, about fifteen miles above 
Langholm. 16 18 not intended to do the ordinary com- 
mercial work connected with the Kew Observatory at 
Eskdalemuir. Regulation of ships’ compasses, etc., will be 
done in London, as usual, but in regard to earth currents 
and seismographic observation generally, they will be made 
at the new institution. The very sensitive instruments 
which are employed for this work require a new environ- 
ment, and Eskdalemuir is all that could be desired in this 
respect, being fifteen miles from a railway. 
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Tue Jewish Chronicle states that Sir Samuel Montagu has 
placed at the disposal of the London County Council 
£10,000 for the provision of working men’s cottages at 
Edmonton, preference to be given to those tenants who 
have for more than three years resided in Whitechapel. 
The Council will build from 400 to 500 cottages. 


THE question of new municipal buildings for Darlington has 
been brought before the Council. It is suggested that 
£14,000 to £16,000 would pay for the needful accommodation. 


A GREAT international exhibition is projected from 
Manchester, in 1905. The scope of the exhibition will 
comprise all that is best in industries, arts, and sciences, 
home, colonial, and foreign, together with special attrac- 
tions. It is thought that, considering the developments 
which have taken place since 1887, viz. increase of wealth 
and population, improvement of facilities for locomotion, 
and the immense strides in mechanical and electrical 
inventions, the opportunities for the proposed exhibition 
have never been equalled. 


AN appeal has been issued by the Bishop of Hereford for 
£5,000 towards the rebuilding of the west front of the nave 
of Hereford Cathedral. A further sum of £5,000 will be 
required to complete the restoration of the front of the 
north and south aisles. The work is to be carried out after 
desigus by Mr. Oldrid Scott, a son of Sir Gilbert Scoft, and 
it is hoped to complete the restoration within the next 
three years. | 


Mr. A. .ل‎ Russell claimed £40,000 for compulsory sale of 
92 acres of land at Plumstead for the extension of Woolwich 
Arsenal, and the arbitrator, Mr. H. T. Steward, surveyor, 
Whitehall, has awarded for the claim the sum of £12,675. 


س — 


Mr. F. R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., informs us that he has 
resigned the chairmanship of the Commercial Section and 
membership of the Executive of The British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, and also the title of Hon. Publications’ 
Secretary of the International Fire Prevention Congress. 


As the collection of examples of British engraving and 
etching brought together in the galleries of the India sec- 
tion of the Victoria and Albert Museum continues to 
attract many visitors, the Board of Education have arranged 
that it shall remain open until September 30 next. 


On Tuesday a high price was realised for some City property 
—11,500ft. of leasehold property, with 990 years unexpired, 
comprising The Moorgate Works, Moorfields, 2 and 4, Fins- 
bury Street, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, Ropemaker Street, 
and 4, 5, and 6, White Street. The present rent roll of the 
property is £4,580. Bidding commenced at £15,000, and 
the lot was finally knocked down for £44,000. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers that an exten- 
sion of the Bradford Town Hall has been before the City 
Council, and the addition of an extra storey has met with 
much disapproval. On Tuesday the amended scheme of 
Mr. F, E. P. Edwards, the city architect, in consultation 
with Mr. Norman Shaw, abandoning the extra storey and 
involving an expenditure of £60,000 was recommended by 
the Special Committee for adoption. It leaves the main front 
of the present hall unaltered, with the principal entrance 
still beneath the clock tower. Beyond is shown a large 
entrance hall, with remodelled staircase and improved Jand- 
ings. The banqueting hall also is improved in dimensions 
by the abolition of the ante-room, and will now be desigaed 
to dine 200 people. If carried out the scheme will nearly 
double the accommodation at the Town Hall, and will 
enable all departments to be centralised under one root. 


—»———— —— ርም 


THE last stone of the new promenade, erected by the 
Aberystwith Corporation at a cost of £12,000, was laid last 
week by the Mayor. The new promenade 18 nearly half 8 
mile long, and, running due south, skirts the base of the 
Castle rocks. It provides a carriage way as well as a broad 
esplanade, and the work has been in hand nearly two years. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


from Mr. Shaw, 5, Wellington Square, Ayr, on payment of - 
£1, which will be returned to competitors who lodge bond 


from date of receiving same. 


por the new Technical School at Blackpool, to cost fide designs, or who return the particulars within two weeks 


£17,000, the competition has concluded with the follow- 
ing result :—First premium (£50), Messrs. Potts, Son and 
Pickup, Bolton; second (£25), Messrs. Cheers and Smith, 
Blackburn ; third (£15), Messrs. Simon and Crawford, Man- 
chester. If the first premium merges in the commission the 
temptations offered have been moderate certainly. Messrs. 
Potts, Son and Pickup were the architects for the new town 
hall at Blackpool. 


In February last, competitive designs were received for th> 
Baptist Church and Schools, High Street, Ilford, by the 
committee, who after mature deliberation, and on expert 
advice, have selected the design submitted by Messrs. 
George Baines, F.R.1.B A., and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C., for the premium. 
Circumstances have transpired since the competition was 
promoted, which prevented the committee from proceeding 
at once to build, and the matter is therefore postponed for 
the present. The selected design provides for a church, to 
seat about 860 adults, with the usual vestries, &c. and a 
school, with large central hall, with many class room, 
opening into it, divided by swivel partitions, seniors’ 
and infants’ class-rooma, kitchen, &c., all on the most recent 
model plan. The whole scheme is estimated to cost upwards 
of £8,000. The style is perpendicular. The buildings would 
be faced with red bricks, with Bath stone dressings. 


A MOTION was brought before the Torquay Council on 
Tuesday that invitations be issued to architects to submit 
sketch plans and designs, with an estimate of the cost in 
each case, for the erection of municipal buildings, the cost of 
which complete should not exceed £30,000, premiums of 
100 guineas, 50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively to be 
offered for the three designs placed first, second, and third 
respectively by an assessor to be appointed by the president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. An amend- 
ment to corfine the competition to three local architects 
was lost, but the matter was referred back again to the 
committee. 


For the prizes of £100, £50, £30, and £20, which the 
Blackpool Corporation have offered for the best designs for 
ھ‎ new picture poster, no fewer than seventy entries have 
been received. The competition, which closed on Tuesday 
last, will probably be exceedingly keen. Those who agitated 
so persistently last autumn for a separate competition for 
Continental artistes, contending that the foreigner would 
not compete against his British rival, will now be undeceived. 
We understand that the designs sent in include several 
from the Continent. Evidently the foreigner has more 
confidence in the Britisher's sense of fair play than 
have some of his friends in this country, and he has not 
shrank, as they said he would do, from entering an open 
competition. None of the designs have yet been opened, 
but Monday next is fixed for the Advertising Committee's 
first inspection. It is expected that the designs will reveal 
something strikingly original. Certainly, the competitors 
have been allowed plenty of latitude for the exercise of 
both imagination and artistic ability. As our readers are 
aware, some of the Advertising Committes have become 
infatuated with the Continental idea of symbolic art, and at 
their suggestion the Corporation invited allegorical 
designs “representing Health, Pleasure, Music, Golden 
Sands, Children's Paradise, Sea, and Bracing Westerly 
Breezes," for all of which Blackpool is already justly re- 
nowned. Artists have also had the option of submitting 
the more prosaic realistic pictures giving an extended view 
of the town; or, an' 16 pleased them better, they could 
embody in their pictures both the allegorical and the 
realistic. Consequently, the competition is exciting unusual 
interest. Rival resorts await the result of the experiment 
with eager curiosity, and Brighton has modestly requested 
Blackpool to allow a small deputation to inspect the pictures. 
In the allotment of the premiums, the Advertising Com- 
mittee have a difficult task before them.— Blackpool Herald, 


un 


Prans are invited for an infectious diseases hospital at 
Cloverhill, near Ayr. Full particulars can be obtained 


Ar Monday’s meeting of the Stafford School Board three 
sets of plans for the proposed schools in St. Leonard's 
Avenue sent in by local architects were inspected, and it 
was decided to call in outside professional advice, a special 
meeting of the Board to be held next Thursday. 


ON the recommendation of the Sunderland Town Hall Com- 
mittee it was agreed that Mr. John Eltringham, the author 
of the successful design for the proposed additions and 
alterations to the Victoria Hall, should be appointed 
architect for the same. 


a _—_—————————‏ _ _ >¿ پمپ( 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


“ROSEHAUGH,” AVOCH, N.B. 
WM. FLOCKHART, ARCHITECT. 


This fine country house has been lately completed near 
Inverness, and forms one of the best examples of a 
picturesque modern house with which we are acquainted. 
From the plan, which we hope to publish shortly, our readers 
will see how completely and thoughtfully the whole scheme 
of the building is worked out. We publish a photograph of 
a portion of the entrance front, and a sketch made by the 
architect during a recent visit, which gives some idea of the 
extent and general effect of the building. At every turn it 
presents admirable subjects for the study of the picturesque. 


— 


ARTISTIC CRAFTSMANSHIP AT THE BUILDING 
TRADES' EXHIBITION. 


(SEE “RAMBLING SKETCHES,” BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON, 1356). 


ONE of the most successful exhibits which the enterprise of 
Mr. George Wragge has brought together was his stand at 
the recent Building Trades’ Exhibition. From the jottings 
on our sheet of sketches it will be seen that in wood-work, 
lead-light glazing, lead-work, copper and iron, in electroliers, 
grates, door furniture, windows, etc, the variety and 
excellent quality of the exhibits from the Wardry Works, 
Salford, indicate the high-water mark of English manufao- 
ture. Mr. Wragge is not content with anything short of 
the dual excellence of design and manufacture, consequently 
his shows are always well worth seeing. We often wish 
that those whose enterprise has produced the best quality 
of goods would give equal importance to their artistic 
setting. It is the determination to combine the two which 
has brought the Wardry Works into deserved prominence. 
—À—— ው ا‎ 


OUR LETTER BOX 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ۰ 


SIR, —In your issue of the 3rd inst., under the heading of 
“ Artist and Dealer,” I notice a letter signed by a director 
of the Montague Fordham Gallery, criticising my state- 
ments which gave reference to the action brought against 
me by this Gallery. May I be permitted to correct certain 
statements made by Mr. Fordham which are absolutely 
untrue. | 

Firstly, Mr. Fordham states that the chief point in the 
case was whether the Gallery was to pay me for a picture 
which was lost by a third persun. This was by no means 
the “chief point,” since it was merely an item introduced 
into my counter claim, for it will be remembered I was the 
defendant, not the plaintiff, in this action, which was 
brought against me by the Gallery to recover a commission 
of 25 per cent. on a piece of jewellery. My solicitor can 
endorse this statement. 

One of many reasons for refusing to pay this commission 
was based on the fact that [ discovered that the directors 
had retained a cheque paid to them on my behalf by H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise, and although I wrote informing Mr. 
Fordham that he, himself a solicitor, knew perfectly well 
that he could not legally retain the proceeds of one commis- 
sion as security for another, he nevertheless refused to hand 
over the money he had received. 


سس سے 


The director of this establishment continues: “J, myself, 
have never had the good fortune to make any profit for 
myself on the selling of craft work of modern English 
artiste.” Since he does not deal in antiques, we art workers 
would like to know whether Mr. Montague Fordham, M.A. 
wishes to infer that he merely conducts an expensive gallery 
pour passer le temps! The statement that the “commission 
basis” was suggested by me, is as ridiculous as it is untrue, 
for it is unreasonable to suppose that the produc-r would 
suggest that the middleman should take a net profit of 25 
per cent. 

In conclusion, with reference to his final statement, ] 
would like to point out that | went to the Cotswold Hills at 
his suggestion, and completed some thirty metal point draw- 
ings of interesting architectural heirlooms, that collecting 
these drawings cost me the best part of £50, and that at 
the close of the exhibition, after the dealer had deducted 
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BLACKPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


N spite of the adverse criticism evoked by the condi- 
| tions of the designs competition in connection with 
Blackpool's new Technical School and art gallerv, we learn 
that the plans sent in were uniformly good, that the com- 
petitors included some well-known firms, including the 
designers of the Blackpool Town Hall and Revoe Board 
School, and that whichever plan the Higher Education 
Committee may select for the structure, burgesses may be 
assured tha: we shall have a handsome and excellently- 
designed building, admirably adapted for its special 
purposes, at a cost no‘ exceeding the stipulated £15,000. 

The competitors generally seem to have avoided the 
existing entrance to Raikes Hall Gardens, which they were 
allowed to include within their designs if they thought fit. 
The first premium plans, those by Messrs. Potts, Son, and 


his 25 per cent. and I had paid my share of printing and | Henning, are in a mixed Rena ssance style, with a hund- 
advertising, I received a cheque for £5 and some odd gome and artistically relieved elevation to Raikes View, 
shillings. Jt is, however, satisfying to know that the Raikes-road and Leamington. road. The workshops are in 
drawings were evidently not to blame, since four specimens | the basement, the laboratories and chemical lecture rooms 
now hang on the walls of Burlington House; so [am com-! on the ground floor, and the assembly room on the first 
pelled to attribute my loss to another source. I have foor. The second prize plans, those of Messrs. Cheers and 
entered into the subject in detail, and with the hope that by Smith, Blackburn, have a very fine all-round elevation, and 
so doing the public may realise that although it is natural to | the internal arrangements, as to rooms and utilisation of 


look to the neighbourhood of Regent Street for immaculate 
ties and hats, it does not necessarily follow that this 
* quartier ” is the only one from which works of art can be 
obtained. 
/ELFRED ۰ 
St. John's Wood Arts Club, July 7, 1903. 


HULL TOWN HALL AND LAW COURTS 
COMPETITION. 
To the Editor of the British ARCHITECT, 

Sir, -Both your own review and that by your correspon- 
dent “X. R.,” refer to a grave breach of the conditions in 
the second premiated design in the above competition. 

Has Mr. Belcher no explanation to ofter, remembering 
that it is on the assessor the competitors, who spend so 
much time and skill, rely for protection against competitors 
who take an advantage of this kind ? 

If no explanation is forthcoming, it stands as a record 
that an unjust award has been made.— Yours faithfully, 


COMPETITOR. 
ڪڪ‎ 


THE HULL TOWN .HALL EXTENSION. 


HE monthly meeting of the Hull City Council was 
held yesterday week, and the Property Committee 
recommended that the design for the extension of the Town 
Hall submitted by Messrs. 8. 8. Russell, Cooper, and 
Davis, and C. E. Mallows, and awarded the first premium 
on the recommendation of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., be 
adopted. The Mayor stated that if they proceeded with 
the extension of the Town Hall within twelve months they 
must build according to the plans before them that day. 
Mr. Grindell thereupon moved that the minutes of the 
Committee be referred back, and Mr. Feldman seconded. 
Alderman Massey urged the Council to make no further 
delay. Mr. Bentham supported the amendment, and pro- 
tested against the city being committed to an expenditure 
of £150,000 at the present time. The Mayor: Not 
£150,000, but £100,000. Mr. Bentham: The build. 


ing will cost £100,000, but there will be £25,000 
for the site and £25,000 for the furnishings 
The mayor, after declaring that the Public Hall in 


Victoria Square would not cost the ratepayers a farthing, 
complained of the unfairness of Mr. Bentham’s figures in 
the matter of the extension of the Town Hall, because the 
site, already the property of the corporation, was earning no 
revenue. He reminded them of the inadequate character 
` of the existing Town Hall and Police Court, and said the 
County Court was also a perfect disgrace to the city. If 
the extension scheme went forward they had a promise from 
the Public Works Commissioners that a proportion of the 
cost for the County Court would be paid by them to the 
corporation. He implored the council to take no retrogres- 
sive step. They had nothing to fear with respect to the 
finances ; their position was strong. Mr. Grindell's amend- 
ment was defeated by a large majority without a division, 
and the recommendation of the committee was agreed to. 


| until Wednesday. 


| space, are very good.— Blackpool Herald. 

| There was rather a bitter discussion at the meeting of the 
Finance Committee on Wednesday on the action of the 
¡Technical Instruction Committee with regard to the plans 
(for the Technical School. It was quite evident that the 
| £15,000 limit could not be maintained, and some members 
١ thought 8 new competition should be opened up again on 8 
! basis of the cost not exceeding .£20,000 instead of £15,000. 
| An assurance was given, however, that some of the plans 
sent in could be carried out for very little over the £15,000 
limit. An excess of 10 per cent. was, we believe, allowed 
‚for in the original estimate. Alderman Heap maintained 
ithat no publie building had ever been erected without 
‘the estimate being exceeded, and he said that if we 
‘had fixed £20,000 the actual cost would at least 
‚have been £25,000, and the experience of Blackpool 
certainly bears him out. So by fixing £15,000 as the 
‘nominal limit we are assured that the cost will not be 
above £20,000. So bitter was the tone of some of the 
| members that it was positively asserted and as positively 
| denied that the Sub-Committee knew who were the com- 
‚petitors. After a long discussion it was agreed to award 
the premiums and open the seal and the envelopes contain- 
ing the plans. It was prophesied that when they were 
opened they would be found to be from the lower grades of 
‚the profession. The very contrary, however, was found 
[to be the case, for they proved to هط‎ firms of very 
| high standing, as will be seen from the list of 
ranks competitors. The Committee however, 18 
not bound to accept any of the designs, or to engage 
any of the architects who are first in the competition; 
though it is expected that they will have a preferential 
claim, We understand that the first premium plans 
are those of Messrs. Potts, Son, and Henning, and are in 
the Renaissance style, with a handsome elevation of three 
sides. The workshops are in the basement, laboratories and 
lecture rooms on the ground floors, and the assembly room 
on the first floor. ፲ከ6 second premium plans are Messrs. 
Cheers and Smith's, Blackburn, and are also said to show 8 
very artistic elevation, with excellent internal arrangements 
for lecture rooms, etc.—Blackpool Times. 

The troubles which threatened to wreck the intentions of 
those who want to see a thoroughly good and suitable tech- 
nical school erected on the Raikes Hall site have now 
apparently been smoothed over. The award of the assessor 
in the competition for designs had been held in abeyance 
It then came before the Finance Com- 
mittee as to whether the award should be accepted and the 
premiums paid. The discussion was of an acrimonious 
character, and it was apparent that the differences between 
the local architects and the Corporation are still a sore 
‘point with some members of the Council. There are those 

who wished to see the whole competition opened up agam, 
and a fresh invitation issued to competitors on a basis of 
cost not exceeding «£20,000, instead of £15,000. The 
premiums were withheld in the first instance on the ground 
that the designs submitted could not be carried out for the 
specified sum, but we learn that an assurance has been 
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given that certain of the plans can be carried out for a few 
pounds over the £15,000. Alderman Heap further sub- 
mitted ‘that the object in fixing upon £15,000 was not 
with the absolute determination that no more should be spent, 
but as some guarantee that they would not exceed £20,000. 
He put it that no public building was ever erected 
without the estimate being exceeded, and if £20,000 
had been the sum fixed the cost would have been run 
up tu £25,000. It was asserted that the sub-committee 
knew who the competitors were, but a blank denial 
was given. Ultimately, it was agreed to award the 
፣ جو‎ and when the seals of the envelopes were 
roken, amidst evident signs of curiosity and eager ex- 
pectation, there was a general expression of gratification 
that the competitors were men of high standing in the 
profession. The winners of the first prize are well-known 
designers of municipal buildings. The awards are: let, 
nom de plume, “Fit the costs,” Messrs. Potts, Son, and 
Henning, Bolton ; 2nd, “ Guarantee," Messrs Cheers and 
Smith, Blackburn; 3rd, “ Eureka," Messrs. Simon and 
Crawford, of Manchester The important question as to 
which design shall be accepted for the building is left for 
the Higher Education Sub-Committee.— Blackpool Herald. 
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PROPOSED IMPERIAL SERVICE | 
COLLEGE. 


por some time past a scheme for providing efficient, and, : 

at the same time, inexpensive public school education 
for the sons of naval and military officers (including colonial 
officers) and members of our Home, Indian and Colonial 
Civil Services, has been under the anxious consideration of! 
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petition. The conditions of the competition were regarded 
by architects as distinctly vague, and they were the subject 
of discussion by the Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The Association wrote to the Parish Council suggesting cer- 
tain amendments on the conditions, but the Council would 
have none of them. In regard to the cost of the proposed 
buildings, the conditions were particularly ambiguous, the 
only guide being contained in the following seätence at the 
end of one of the clauses :---" The matter of cost will form 
an important element in deciding tlie merits of the plans.” 
Recognising, however, that something more was required, 
the Council, or their advisers, prefaced the conditions with 
a special note in the following terms :—“ It must be under- 
stood that the following notes are general and do not 
describe all the requirements, but that the plans must 
provide for a poorhouse, well finished, and complete in 
every respect, planned on the latest and most approved 
principles, and equipped with all the latest sanitary and 
other appliances for the eflicient working thereof." There 
are two types of poorhouses in vogue—the corridor system 
and the pavilion system. The corridor design, represented 
by Craiglockhart and Craigleith poorhouses, is now regarded 
as old-fashioned, and defective in the matter of ventilation 
and administration. So fully have these defects been recog- 
nised that where new poorhouses have recently been erected, 
the pavilion system has been adopted. The Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary and the New Fever Hospital are examples 
of the pavilion system, which, although more expensive, has 


| special advantages in the way of ventilation and sanitation. 


In view of the fact that the Leith Parish Council asked for 
ዜ poorhouse * planned on the latest and most approved 
principles," the majority of the eight architects who sent in 


en influential committee, of which Lord Chelmsford has been ' plans adopted the pavilion system, although the site was so 
asked to act as chairman. There is at the present moment awkwardly shaped as to call for some ingenuity in the 
no large public school wholly devoted to the benefit of those planning of the buildings. In due course the plans were 
services. It is proposed to supply this need by the founda- | sent in, and the Parish Council appointed Mr. Sandilands, 
tion of an Imperial Service College, the maximum inclusive ۲ Glasgow architect and an expert in poorhouse construc- 
fees of which shall be on a very moderate scale ; and in | tion, to advise the Council in the selection of the best 
which, by sufficient endowments, a liberal provision can be | design. Mr. Reid, a well-known surveyor in Edinburgh, 
made for those boys whose parent or parents could not | was appointed by the Council to advise them in regard to 
afford even to pay the regular rate. The education to be | cost. Asa result of Mr. Sandilands’ consideration of the 
given in the Imperial Service College is intended to be of a | plans, four sets were set apart from the others, and to the 
thoroughly practical character; and a special feature will| two best of them he awarded the first and second premiums. 
be a “Colonial Side," in which boys will be prepared for, Ihe authors of these premiated designs were both members 
practical pursuits in various parts of the Empire,  An|of Edinburgh firms. When Mr. Sandilands’ report was 
arrangement has been made with the United Services placed before the Council, certain of the members demanded 
College, Westward Ho! whose existent organisation is on ! that a report should also be obtained on the four designs 
the exact lines desired, but which 18 inconveniently located, | Which the assessor had apparently not considered worthy of 


and can accommodate but a limited number of boys. The 
intention is to instal this college in buildings of sufficient 
capacity on a well-chosen site within 100 miles of London, 
capable of accommodating 500 boys, with the requisite staff. To 
effect this purpose the sum of £5,000 is immediately required, 
though ultimately it appears that £250,000 is estimatetd 
as required for providing proper buildings and land, and a 
further £150,000 for endowment. The hon. treasurer is | 
Colonel Sir Reginald Hennell, D.S.O., 1, Whitehall Gardens, 

and any funds received will be placed under the trusteeship 
of the Duke of Westminster, Admiral Sir E. R. Fremantle, 
and Lord Chelmsford. 


———— ہہ سے 
THE STORY OF THE NEW [ጅ1፲፲፤‏ 
POORHOUSE PLANS.‏ 
b recent years, 8878 a correspondent, the architects of‏ 
Edinburgh and elsewhere have had reason to complain |‏ 
of the treatment they sometimes receive when their services‏ 
are required in connection with the erection of public build-‏ 


ings. The most recent example of the kind of grievance 
under which their profession suffers is furnished by the 
Leith Parish Council, who are at present preparing for the 
erection of a new poorhouse at Seafield. Prompted by tbe 
Local Government Board, who have repeatedly pressed the 
subject on their attention, the Council have discussed the 
question for several yeare. After considerable opposition 
on the part of a section of the members, the Council adopted | 
a site at Seafield. The objection urged against this site| 
was that it could not properly accommodate a building of 
tke character required. It was at first proposed, without 
further preliminaries, to ask a Leith architect to prepare a 
design for the new building, but in the interests of the rate- 
payers this proposal was rejected by a majority of the 
Council in favour of the more reasonable method of open com- 


separate report. When the matter was discussed a few 
days ago at the Parish Council, a majority decided in 
favour of the corridor system of plan, and after a vote 
between plan No. 2 and plan No. 6, the latter was adopted. 
In the course of the discussion it emerged that the names 
of the authors of the plans had improperly become known 
to at least some of the members, and in that way the im- 
partiality of the Councils judgment was impaired. No. 6 
plan is by Mr. J. M. Johnston, a Leith architect, whose 
work was placed seventh on Mr. Sandilands’ list of the 
order of merit. According to this plan, the cost of the new 
building is said to be about £60,000 if in stone, or £46,000 
if in brick, but the official measurer retained by the Parish 
Council to advise them, estimates the cost at £72,381 for a 
stone building, and £70,984 for brick. As against these 
figures, the assessor estimated that the first premiated 
design could be carried out for something like £80,000 if the 
cubic space per inmate were reduced to the minimum 
requirement of the Local Government Board. Those who 
have knowledge of such matters hold that it will be 
absolutely impos:ible to carry out No. 6 plan for the sum 
estimated. The matter is of wider importance than the 
claims of competing architects. There is danger that the 
ratepayers may be misled as to the expenditure involved, 
and that, as in the case of Bangour, the real facts may not 
emerge until it is too late. An unfortunate element in the 
present case is the apparent determination of a majority 
of the Council to give the work to a local man irrespective 
of the report of the expert engaged to advise the Council 
The architectural profession consider themselves badly 
treated in connection with these open competitions. They 
do not profess it to be a grievance that an expert should 861 
aside their plans in favour of others, but they do regard it 
as unfair that when they have secured the award of the 
assessor their plans should be discarded without good 


reason. Jn such a case the £100 premium is very 
inadequate compensation for what, in the case of the Leith 
Poorhouse design, involves something like six months’ hard 
work. Jt is expected that Edinburgh will shortly have 
control of a very important competition—that for the 
design of the Usher Hall—and on the part of the architec- 
tural profession the hope is being expressed that, not only 
in connection with that design, but in connection with 
similar work elsewhere, the position of successful architects 
will be honourably regarded.— The Scotsman, 


——_ _— -- ሓ መው 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTICN 
CONGRES;. 


HE Lord Mayor opened on Mondey, at the Empress 
Theatre, in the grounds of the Exhibition, tue Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress, which has been convened 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee in connection 
with the International Fire Exhibition, Earl's Court. The 
congress consists of some 500 members, including repre- 
sentatives of nearly every civilized country, and official 
delegates from over fifteen Governments. The British 
Government is represented by delegates from the Office of 
Works, the War Office, the Local Government Board, the 
General Post Office, the Board of Education, and the 
Lunacy Commissioners, while representatives are also sent 
from the City of London and the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. There are delegates from over 100 corporations and 
local authorities in Great Britain; from the Livery Com- 
panies, the National Fire Drigades Union, the London 
Chamber of Commerce, a number of public institutions and 
societies, as well as others representing Australasia, Canada, 
]ndia, and Gibraltar. 

The congress has been organised to give those concerned 
in the different interests relating to fire prevention an 
opportunity of discussing their views collectively ; and it is 
boped that, by bringing together the various personal 
elements in fire prevention, collecting the best information, 
discussing the latest achievements, and recording the most 
practical technical results, some advance will be made, not 
only in checking fire wastage, but also in reducing loss of 
life. The primary objects of the conference are to discuss 
(a) the practice of building construction and the application 
of building materials from a fire preventive point of view ; 
(b) the equipment of buildings particularly in relation to the 
application of electric power and electric light; (c) the 
development of ordinary and automatic electrical fire alarm 
systems and their application ; (d) the legislative enactments 
in force in cities and districts, particularly in respect to the 
limitation of area or cubical contents for warehouse buildings 
and workshops, and the means of separating and uniting 
such buildings, also the means of escape in case of fire ; 
(e) the best means of watching or inspecting buildings and 
plant exposed to fire risks; (/) the latest experience as to 
spontaneous ignition and safeguards for the storage of 
explosives and oils, and the practice in respect to insurance 
against fire; (g) the best means of recording the causes and 
effect of fires, and tabulating the results, so that a basis 
for comparison may be obtained and standards compiled for 
various degrees of fire resistance required in different 
buildings and suited for various materiale. 

The Lord Mayor, at the outset, said that the art of the 
prevention of fire meant a great deal to the populations not 
only of great cities, but of the whole world. The advance 
of science lent itself in 8 way which was quite impossible in 
former ages to the prevention of fire. There were certain 
chemicals invented which automatically extinguished the 
fiercest flames, and there were certain fire-resistiny materials. 
As the human element of pluck was so largely influential 
in dealing with the question, they could not be too careful 
us to the personnel they selected for the fire brigades, and 
still more as to whom they should put over them. 

Mr. Sachs, in the course of an address, said that he hoped 
their deliberations would result in laying well and truly the 
foundations of several important reforms in the near future. 
In connection with the question of standardizing tests would 
come the banishment of those frauduleutly-disposed traders 
who under the description of “fireproof” tried to palm off 
on unwary builders, architects, and landlords spurious 
materials and unsafe systems of construction. He trusted 
*hat the conference would take the first steps towards 
making it illegal to sell unsafe materials under the name of 
“ fireproof.” It was to be hoped that the word, which was 
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a misnomer, might be excluded from the vocabulary of the 
English and American nations; 16 was the committee's 
intenticn always to substitute the word “ fire-resisting.” It 
would be useful if the congress brought municipal authori- 
ties to recognise that building regulations must be supple- 
mented by regular fire surveys or fire patrols as practised, 
particularly in America and Northern Europe, with the view 
of obtaining preventive measures in the equipment and use 
of buildings. In speaking of schools, he said that the con- 
ference might do well to draw the attention of those con- 
cerned to the necessity of extending the existing forms of 
special regulations for theatres or factories to other classes 
of buildings. The housing arrangements tolerated at many 
schóols would not, he said, be tolerated in a common 
lodging-house. Several members of the great insurance 
corporations were to be congratulated on their progressive 
action in recent years for the encouragement of better build- 
ing by at last publishing their requirements as to specific classes 
of risks, but it was essential that this encouragement should 
be extended and systematised in such a manner that the 
owner of the building might be able to understand clearly 
before he started operations the exact financial advantage 
of careful construction for all the more important classes. 
Mr. Sachs went on to speak of the consolidation of the 
British fire service. He 8811 that it was common know- 
ledge that the professional and volunteer fire services, as 
represented by many of the members of the professional 
association and the National Union, did not work together 
with that harmony which was of such importanee to the 
welfare of the community at large. He would be glad to 
see as an outcome of the gathering a national fire prevention 
league, under the auspices of the committee, which should 
become as generaly popular and as useful to the nation 
as the Navy League. The work of fire prevention, he said 
in conclusion. must be popularised. 

M. Louis Lépine (Prefect of Police, Paris), after acknow- 
ledging the welcome which had been accorded to the 
delegates, observed that chemicals played a part in the 
extinction of fire, but he thought that water would always 
be the prime factor in dealing with flames. 

The Lord Mayor said he regretted that the London 
County Council had not seen their way to participate in the 
congress, for they were responsible for the management of 
the Fire Brigade in London. 

On Tuesday the Congress resumed its meetings at Caxton 
Hall Mr. E. O. Sachs presided over a general meeting, 
at which there was a large attendance of delegates and 
representatives from the provinces, the Colonies, and 
fureign countries. 

A paper on “ The Prevention of Loss by Fire in the 
United States of America," compiled by Dr. Edward 
Atkinson (President of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company), was read by Mr. J. P. Gray 
(delegate of the Boston Manufacturing Mutual Insurance 
Company). The writer, in drawing attention to the 
different conditions which govern architecture and building 
in the States, observed that the change which had been 
brought about in factory construction, under the influence 
of the Factory Mutual Underwriters, had not been in giving 
up the use of wood or in any effort to construct fireproof 
mills or workshops, but in reverting to the heavy timber 
construction of the colonial period and the disposal of plank 
and timber within brick or stone walls in such a way that 
there might be no concealed spaces through which fire might 
pass out of reach of water. Inthat way and by evolving suit- 
able safeguards and means of protection, the whole system of 
constructing the-textile factories; paper mills, and workshops 
had been rendered safe and suitable. The losses by fire 
within the risks which were under the supervision of the 
Factory Mutual Underwriters had been, in the older com- 
panies, for 50 years less than 156. per year on each 100 dols 
of insured property. American architecture in cities was 
being diverted from true lines of development and of art by 
the construction of self-supporting steel-framed buildings of 
many storeys in height. The conditions to which the pre- 
vention of loss by fire could be applied were either the 
incapacity of architects and builders to apply conditions of 
safety to the construction of ordinary buildings, or the yet 
greater incapacity and unwillingness of owners to change 
from the bad methods, even at the instance of an intelli- 
gent architect. Faults were committed and recommitted 
by owners which might be remedied without increase of 
cost, and very often at less cost, if it had not become the 
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habit of owners and occupants to consider their duty ended 
when they had negotiated a policy of insurance covering 
whatever risk, often avoidable at 8 lessened cost, they 
might chance to commit. The next element of danger 
was the gross and criminal carelessness of the occu- 
pants of such insured premises. The ash heap of the 
‘United States averaged 150,000,000 dols., or £30,000,000 
sterling a year, two-thirds of which was due in 
about even proportions to the inattention, incapa- 
city, or negligence of OWners, occupants, builders, 
and architects alike. The safeguards which were now 
being introduced, notably the automati 
system, might abate more than one-half of this annual loss. 
The experience of the underwriters who insured the steel- 
framed buildings had not justi&ed the great confidence with 
which the work was undertaken, and very destructive fires 
had occurred in buildings of that type, which had been 
filled with combustible contents. Several of the methods 
of protecting steel from heat had failed, and while the 
building had stood well and had in all instances been 


which Privy Councillor Stubben (Cologne) presided, papera 
were read by Mr. A. Pordage (Edinburgh) on « Building 
Construction from the Fireman's Point of View”; by Chief 
Officer Westphalen (Hamburg) on “ Modern Warehouse 
Construction at Hamburg"; by Herr Stubben on “Urban 
Fire Protection as Influenced by Street Planning and Build- 
ing Regulations"; and by Mr. M. Clark. A.R.I.B.A., on 
“How to Make Existing London Buildings more Fire 


Mr. Pordage dealt with the type of building usually 
described as being constructed entirely “ fireproof.” From 
s point of view such buildings had an element of 


of property. While he advocated the more general employ- 
ment of timber in buildings, he did not include in this 
category the light pine and deal stairways, thin wooden 
doors, and matchboard lining partitions, but the employ- 
ment of substantial timber well protected where possible 
and the avoidance of all exposed edges. Wherever possible 
good timber flooring, supports, and stairways should be 
employed, together with brick partitions. A liberal 
application of plaster and an avoidance of air spaces would 
result in a lesser destruction of buildings by fire, ensure 
easier manipulation and a more effective use of fire appli- 
ances, and a greater salvage of property during the progress 
of fire. 

Mr. Clarke, in the course of his paper, spoke of con- 
structional details combined with the inherent danger there 
always was in the proximity of one building to another— 
always the source of real danger in large cities such as 
London. Matchboarding was used in places where it could 
very well be done without as regards the construction, and 
it was a material which, so far as safety in case of fire went, 
should not be allowed. Its use on walls and ceilings was much 
to be deprecated, as the fire passing along it at a high speed 
often rendered escape from a building impossible. He urged 
that matchboarding should not be used in new buildings, and 
that after a certain date it should be removed from all old 
buildings. The naked Joists in ceilings could easily be cor- 
rected and ceilings made fire-resisting by covering them 
with wire netting or some form of expanded metal and 
plaster. The matter which was most important in buildings 
of the warehouse class was tho means adopted at present 
for the prevention of the spread of fire in lift wells. Great 
improvements could be made in this matter if all lift shafts 
were properly enclosed in some form of non-combustible 
material There were also defects in fire-places and flues 
which could be remedied. He thought that the details of 
construction were not sufficiently attended to. 

In the “ Building, Construction, and Equipment " section 
papers were contributed by Mr. B. Dicksee (district surveyor, 
London), on “ Fire Preventive Ciauses in the London Build. 
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ing Act”: by Mr. Ellis Marsland (distriet surveyor 
London), on “ The Planning and Arrangement of Large 
Retail Commercial Establishments ” : and by Adjutant A. B. 
Markusowski (Budapest Fire Brigade) on “ Some Modes of 
Fire Prevention, having particular vegard to Theatre 
Safety.” 

Mr. Dicksee, in the course of his paper, dealt in detail 
with the fire sections of the existing Acts which regulated 
building in London, and their effect upon the construction, 
and made suggestions for the amendment of the law. 


the question of the proper protection of iron and steel 
from the action of fire. The district surveyor had special 
power as to the strength and support of breastsummers, 
but none vver their protection from fire. He contended 
that all warehouse buildings should be constructed with 
fire-resisting floors and roof, including all flats over the 
rear of lower storeys at the bottom of light wells. ° The 
staircases should be fire-resisting, and enclosed by brick or 
similar walls carried up to the fire-resisting roof, and should 
be as far as possible shut off from the rest of the building. 
Matchlining, particularly in warehouses, he was of opinion, 
should be most severely regulated, while the “lath and 
plaster" partition was another form of construction which 
required regulation, In any amendment of the London 
law, steel frame buildings should be dealt with, as they 
would undoubtedly come into use in the near future. Ag 
the law at present stood, the London Building Act made no 
provision for the compulsory alteration of existing buildings 
to bring them up to date. A reasonable amount of control of 
existing buildings had, he thought, been shown by recent 
fires to be necessary. 

Mr. Marsland, in his paper, said that it was necessary 
that all iron and steel work should be protected by con- 
crete or hollow tile casing. 


— d——— — 
INJURY TO ST. JOHN'S WOOD. 


HE following letter appeared in the Times: Sir,— 
| Recently a letter from Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., 
appeared in your columns calling attention to a threatened 
injury to the residential character of Ladbroke Grove. 
May we venture to ask permission to notice in your columns 
a similar, but more serious, case that has arisen in the 
neighbourhood of Lord's Cricket Ground 7 Here a beautiful 
district is threatened with the erection of a block of work- 
men’s dwellings on a garden site of three acres in Grove 
End Road, of which Lord Howard de Walden has recently 
acquired the freehold. The residents, here as elsewhere, are 
naturally aggrieved at a proposal which, if carried out, will 
undoubtedly injure a charming residential district consisting 
of houses with gardens. And here there is a simple alterna- 
tive in the freeholder’s own hands. For Lord Howard de 
Walden owns, to the east of St. J ohn’s Wood, a much larger 
freehold in Portland Town, which consists of streets of 
houses of an insanitary sort. The leases having expired, 
these houses are being replaced by better buildings; and, 
obviously, this will be a public benefit, as well as a source of 
improved income to the freeholder. But it is also obvious 
that the most convenient site for workmen’s houses would 
be Portland Town, and not Grove End Road. The owner 
possessing this alternative, it does seem wanton to place the 
workmen’s block in a locality that is at once less convenien* 
and might be occupied, without injury to its surroundings, 
by ten or twelve garden ,houses, which, as the example of 
Willett's houses near Primrose Hill shows, would readily let 
at good rentals. ۱ 

The Great Central Railway has destroyed many houses 


and gardens, the St. James’s Electric Company has estab- - 


lished 8 power station thus far afield and erected unsightly 
buildings and chimney ; and, if St. John’s Wood is to be 
made the dumping-groufid of railways, factories, &c., its 
rural character will be altogether destroyed, and London 
will then be deprived of one of those lungs on its outskirts 
which are allowed to be of great importance to its central 
area. It is, therefore, not only the residents of St. John’s 
Wood who are interested. The community generally are 
concerned that their future shall be protected. The law 
gives no remedy in a matter of this sort. Either in 
Belgravia or Park Lane the ground landlord can build what 
he pleases, provided the provisions of (ከ6 Building Acts are 
duly complied with. Public opinion is the only remedy in 
such a case. 
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Is it too much to ask the public to interest itself in the 
protection of one of London’s lungs, or to hope that Lord 
Howard de Walden, who inherits a title associated with all 
that is best in philanthropy, may by looking into this matter 
himself be led to act in accordance with his philanthropic 
inheritance and show a regard for the welfare of his neigh! 
bours and the community, even if, by doing so, there should 
be some diminution of the prospective increment, which a 
renewal of leases will bring, to a rent-roll that is already 
enormous ?—Y ours obediently, 

SIGISMUND GOETZE, 6, Abercorn Place. 

C. H. Luarp, Colonel, Elm Tree Road, N.W. 

CHARLES E. Stewart, Artist, 16, Grove End 
Road, N.W. 

WILLIAM MoLLISON, Actor. 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


1. coming of age Congress of the Sanitary Institute 

opened, on Tuesday, at Bradford, and the proceedings 
will extend over the remainder of the week. The delegates 
were received in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall by 
Alderman Wade, Mayor of the City, and by representatives 
of the Corporation. After the reception, luncheon was 
served at the Technical College, and the delegates then 
adjourned to the Belle Vue Barracks for the opening of the 
Health Exhibition. 

In the afternoon the Mayor opened the Health Exhibition 
at the Belle Vue Barracks, Manningham Lane. There was a 
numerous company to welcome the Earl of Stamford. His 
Lordship incidentally suggested that the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Bradford should lead a crusade against the 
smoke nuisance, declaring that the adoption of anthracite 
coal had totally transformed the appearance of towns like 
Boston and Pittsburg, in America. 

Earl Stamford was installed in the presidential chair at a 
meeting of the Congress in the Public Hall of the Muni- 
cipal Technical College at night. The installation was per- 
formed by Sir Francis Sharp Powell, a senior vice-president 
of the Institute, Sir Francia taking the opportunity of en- 
larging upon the valuable services Lord Stamford has 
rendered the country in the prosecution of philanthropic 
and humanitarian work. 

The Earl of Stamford, who was given a cordial reception 
on rising to deliver his presidential address, said he should 
direct the attention of his hearers not so much to the 
gcientific side of sanitation as to its general aspects and 
scope, to its effects upon history, and to its application by 
means of political and administrative methods. “ Immense 
88 has been the advancement of scientific knowledge during 
the past century," he said, “we are to-day only standing on 
the threshold of those questions which affect the health of 
the individual. and immense too as has been the advance in 
the social amelioration of the masses, we have only recently 
entered the field of organised warfare against insanitary 
conditions—the hereditary foes of the human race" For 
the evils of the depopulated country-side and of crowded 
city slums, and, indeed, for all cognate evils, their eyes must 
turn for salvation and help to sanitation, and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s aphorism “Sanitas, Sanitatum, omnia 
Sanitas,” once lightly regarded or derided, had become a 
mighty and accepted truth.” 

'* Hygiene or its neglect supplies the key to much history 
— political, social, and economic,” he proceeded. It was a 
mistake to suppose that medixval municipalities neglected 
hygiene. The records of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission served to show that nearly every corporation in the 
thirteentb, fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
- was for ever legislating to secure the cleanliness and healthi- 
ness of the borough committed to its charge. It was not 
the fault of the Town Councillor, but of the mechanician 
that these recommendations proved so futile in actual life. 
Drain pipes could not be cast on the potter's wheel, and 
water could only be conveyed through the trunks of elm 
trees laboriously drilled by hand. — The theories of hygiene 
and of drainage were well known. The mighty vaulted 
drains of brick, whose proportions almost recalled the 
Cloaca Maxima of Rome, which surround Eton College, 
Hampton Court, and the ruins of Saint Augustine's Abbey 
at Canterbury, remained to prove the precautions by which 
their builders secured these stately piles from the invasion 
of the pestilence; but euch structures could not be made on 
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a scale extensive enough to suffice for the needs of a 
medieval city. Main drainage only became a possibilty 
when Watt’s brain evolved the utilisation of steam. 

Turning to the subject of modern sanitation in its con- 
nection with the home, the school, and the factory, Lord 
Stamford first pointed out that it is gradually being dis- 
covered that in some, if not in many, rural districts the 
available dwellings are not only full of sanitary defects, but 
insufficient in number even for the demands of a diminished 
but still considerable populati ‘n. He urged the importance 
of the instruction of the working classes themselves as to 
the necessity of their being provided with healthy homes, 
and added that if by some organised crusade the working 
classes could ከ6 induced to learn this lesson, the power of 
their votes would speedily accelerate the wheels of. the 
legislative machine. Much of the ill-health and disease in 
slums was directly traceable, not to the neglect or default of 
the landlords, but to the personal defaults of the poor who 
dwell in them. Vicious and drunken habits and disregard 
of personal cleanliness were powerful factors in the lowering 
of public health in poor districts, factors with which it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to deal by legislation. The only 
way to cope with personal neglect of matters affecting 
health would be by education of such people, or, if they are 
hopeless, by the education of their children, in the principles 
of hygiene, so as to make its practice by future generations 
instinctive or habitual. 

The last fifty years had been marked by an enormous 
improvement in sanitary legislation and administration ; 
and it might now, he thought, be said that while rural 
districts were still somewhat backward, in most towns 
the sanitary authority was both efficient and progressive, 
and was doing for sanitation as much as the law allowed. 
An inevitable result of this activity and progress had been 
to bring our administrators face to face with the serious 
question how best to deal with overcrowded and insanitary 
areas and to create a widespfead public interest in the 
subject of re-housing of the poorer classes under conditions 
which would benefit the public health and conduce to the 
welfare of the persons re-housed. His Lordship reviewed 
the activity of many members of Parliament in introducing 
projects for remedial legislation, and the work that was 
being done by societies and ‘by individual students and 
writers, 

* [t is obvious that in the case of children," continued 
ከ18 Lordship, “the influences of even the most perfect 
hygienic home are necessarily more or less diminished, 
if not completely counteracted, by the insanitary 
conditions of school life. In this country we have 
so far recognised the situation by the large amount of 
careful attention which we have paid to the sanitary con- 
struction of school buildings, the requisite proportions of 
light and air space, ventilation, heating and sanitary actom- 
modation, and general equipment. But as yet we have not 
made any real attempt to inaugurate upon national lines a 
system of hygienic instruction. I can speak the more freely 
upon this question, since Bradford is situated in a district 
where so many advanced ideas of education have been 
worked out, not only in the elementary schools under the 
able supervision of Dr. Kerr, but also in the technical 
education schools provided by the West Riding County 
Council, the one local authority which, in conjunction with 
the Education Department and the Sanitary Institute, 
despatched a special commission to investigate the provision 
made for hygienic instruction in the United States of 
America. It is therefore with every confidence that 1 
invite your attention to this system of national education.” 

The immediate and pressing problem, however, was how 
to utilise our present and improved knowledge and experi- 
ence for the benefit of the poorer classes. After glancing 
at the steps taken in various localities to maintain sana- 
toria, the President pointed to the fact that, by means of 
liquid air, pathological bacteria are now rendered brittle, 
and can be ground up so finely that their cell-contents 
become accessible, and can be extracted. This highly valu- 
able process of grinding up these minute organisms at 8 
temperature of 200 degrees centigrade below the freezing 
point of water, had recently been exhibited at the Royal 
Society’s Conversazione by Dr. Macfayden and Mr. 8. Row- 
land. It was too early yet to prophesy what results this 
discovery might have, but he had ventured to draw their 
special attention to this process, because if the reasonable 
expectations which had been formed should be realised, 
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such diseases as tuberculosis in its manifold forms could no | and that the manufacturer should be given the right, sub- 
_ longer be invincible, and would become curable even in the | ject to the observance of certain safeguards, to discharge 
most advanced stages. trade effluents into the sewers of the local authority if he 

The growth of population and its increasing density, | wishes to do so,” . This recommendation of the Commission 
especially in our urban districts, made the question of the| was endorsed by a large majority at a conference 
treatment and disposal of sewage more and more important | of West Riding authorities held at Bradford on the 
every year, and the full solution of this much vexed and|21st of April last. Such an influential expression 
much discussed problem was undoubtedly one of the most|of opinion should do much towards encouraging the 
urgent and important aims of sanitary science. The intimate | Government to legislate on the lines suggested by the 
relation of the question to the pollution of streams and| Commission. The Corporation of Bradford, however, 
rivers, and to the purity of our water supply generally, | strongly dissented from the views of the Commissioners. 
added to its interest and importance. The great advances| Having glanced at Bradford's attitude on the question his 
made during the last few years by the bacteriologist and the! Lordship said: Whatever differences of opinion there may 
sanitary engineer, coupled with the large amount of most|be as to the mode of dealing with the trade effluent, all 
useful evidence collected by the Sewage Commission, might | parties appear to be quite content to ınake the River Board 
well lead us to believe that we were at last in sight of a the tribunal of appeal in disputes between the manufac- 
settlement of this question. A most hopeful sign in this; turer and the local authority. Aud the Commissioners are 
direction was the fact that the Commissioners in their third | satisfied that the three River Boards already existing have 
report, published last March, made several very definite | done their work so well that they recommend the setting up 
recommendations of far-reaching importance —recommenda- | of River Boards all over the country. There can be no 
tions of such a nature that they must almost certainly lead | doubt it is only by the establishment of such boards, each 
to legislation in the near future. practically coterminous with the watershed, that the 

Complaint has been made of the Commission for not effectual prevention of the pollution of our rivers and 
having sufficiently concerned itself with the important streams can be secured. It is in this connection that 
question of the nature of a perfected bacterial plant, but | the recommendation of the Commissioners to establish 


for rather directing its attention to the presence of patho-;a Central Authority becomes so important. In order / 


genic organisms in the effluent. When the effluent was | that their suggestions with regard to trade effluents 
passed into a stream not used for drinking purposes,|may be successfully carried out, they consider such an 
possibly the presence of pathogenic bacteria might have | authority essential, and unhesitatingly recommend its crea- 
been too much considered. But if certain deadly diseases | tion; whilst on differences as to trade effluents there would 
were due to the presence in the body of distinct forms of | be an appeal from the River Boards t» the Central Authority, 
bacteria, any precaution te prevent their gaining access to | that Authority would alone have power to deal with the im- 


water in any way used in connection with human beings | portant questions of the refusal of a local authority to. 


could hardly be deprecated. The recent outbreak of typhoid | receive particular effluents into sewers, or to construct or 
fever, following on the consumption of shell-fish, eapecially enlarge those sewers so as to accomodate a particular manu- 
oysters, pointed very strongly to the conclusion that stwage factory. A Central Authority, with the River Boards, would 
effluents containing pathogenic bacteria were able to cause afford a complete machinery for dealing with the whole 
dire effects on human beings when passed, not into a stream question of the protection of water supply. 18 closing, 
used for drinking purposes, but even into an estuary of the | Earl Stamford emphasised his strong sense of the value of 
sea. This matter, however, required further scientific in- | combining voluntary and official effort in sanitary adminis- 
vestigation, for the experts had as yet apparently failed to | tration. 
discover the typhoid bacillus either in the oysters or cockles| A conference of municipal representatives was held in the 
actually examined by them, though taken from the con-| Town Hall on Wednesday, the proceedings being open to 
taminated areas. jall members and officials of public bodies. The Mayor of 
But in dealing with the sewage problem, the President | Bradford presided, and no less than eight papers were read 
observed, there is a most important practical matter which! in the course of the morning. 
precedes the question of treatment. 1 refer to a matter of| Several of them dealt with the housing question. Mr. 
the greatest interest to the inhabitants of the West Riding | Martin Shaw Briggs, for instance, confined himself to cot- 
of Yorkshire, viz, the passage of trade effluents into the | tages for the agricultural labourer. He said that the cost 
sewers and their consequent mixture with domestic sewage. | of a good brick cottage, built in blocks of from two to four, 
If, as my predecessor last year remarked, the Rivers Pollu- | is hardly ever less than £200, and of a stone cottage, with 
tion Prevention Act, 1876, was practically a dead letter as parlour, living-room, and detached wash-house, from £350 
regards prevention of impure effluents passing into streams, |to £400. He presented to the conference two types of plan 
it has almost equally given rise to difficulty and uncertainty | in detail, casually remarking that when cottages are built 
in regard to the admission of trade effluents into sewers, with only two bed-rooms the local authority should have the 
supposed to be provided for by Section 7. Since the last | power of limiting the number of inhabitants. 
Congress met the Sewage Commission had issued its third’ Dr. F. E. Fremantle, county Medical Officer of Health 
report, and its importance could hardly be over estimated. for Herts, explained the now well-known Garden City 
The Commissioners had paid special attention to this ques- | scheme, and the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
tion of trade effluents, and had come to the conclusion that! sent a paper on “Open Spaces.” It was stated in the 
“while the existing law is apparently precise, the difficulties | course of this paper that Bradford, with a population of 
attendant on its application in any particular case render 280,000, is in possession of 18 open spaces, containing an 
uncertain the position and rights of any particular manu- ' area of 316 acres, and acquired at ፄ cost of £46,300, giving 
facturer.” One of the results of this uncertainty had an average number of 302 persons to one acre of open ap ae 
been that the work of enforcing the purification of| A table containing details respecting 46 boroughs in the 
manufacturing effluents was considerably hampered and! United Kingdom showed that the number of persons per 
delayed. Moreover, the attitude of local authorities towards! acre of open space varies from 97 at Lincoln to 2.913 at 
manufacturers had differed widely, and many manufacturers | Coventry, Harrogate having the creditable record of 107 
had been seriously handicapped. From the table handed in! persons to the acre of open space, 
by the West Riding District Councils’ Association, it 
appeared that in twenty-nine of the districts represented by pb IM dE 
that association in which trade effluents occur the Councils BRICK AND STONE WORKS. 
refused to allow effluents to enter the sewers; in four they ER 
were admitted subject to conditions, and in sixteen admitted ( NE of the most notable brickworks in the country 18 
unconditionally. that owned by Messrs. Towers and Williamson at Stam- 
Such differential treatment of manufacturers was not only ford, where they make all building, fire and silicate bricks 
in itself unfair, but was to be deprecated on the grounds | sanitary ware, fire lumps, salt-glazed bricks, &c., from the 
that it seriously hampered (if it did not, indeed, injure) trade | famous Stamford clay. Their ordinary bricks are probably 
and interfered with river purification. The Commissioners; amonst the very best manufactured in the kingdom, and 
believed that the only cure was to alter the law, and the|they have long had a reputation for their fire bricks. The 
alteration they recommended was that it shouldbe “ the | most up-to-date machinery and best appliances 
duty of the local authority to provide such sewers as were the Whittaker machines, are used by this firm, 
necessary to carry trade effluents as well as domestic sewage, | drying shed, heated by hot air and steam, 
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main machinery building, where hundreds of thousands of 
bricks can be stored and perfectly dried. 

The famaus freestone unearthed at the Stamford and 
Casterton quarries has so long been utilised in the erection 
of historic English institutions that its remarkable and 
enduring nature to withstand the ravages of time is generally 
admitted by the most competent architects and builders of 
all generations. There is no diminution to-day as in times 
past for the demand and use of the freestone, for in many 
university buildings, churches, mansions, and other institu- 
tions where durability is essential, it is requisitioned in the 
principal cities, towns, and counties of the United Kingdom. 
The freestone can be delivered on rail at Stamford on three 
railway systems, the Great Northern, Midland, and London 
and North Western Railways, in any portable sizes required. 
A visit to the quarries arouses the wonder of the sightseer. 
Here one may gaze upon huge solid blocks weighing between 
five and twenty tons, and will at the same time notice 
hundreds of blocks of stone dotted here, there, and every- 
where, over a big acreage. But some 24 ft. of subsoil has 
to be removed before the ponderous layers of stone are 
reached. This is deposited at a distance by the improved 
Blondin or single span cable way, a towering means of traction. 
The stone is easily worked, and even improves in colour, 
hardens with age, and is well nigh imperishable. It is the 
easiest wrought stone in the kingdom, of a fine and even 
texture and colour, and when used for erection need not be 
fixed on its natural bed. This advantage will be apparent. 
In 1902 the proprietor removed and weathered no less than 
40,000 cubic yards, 8 fact which alone speaks volumes for 
the demand and busy character of the industry. An 
immense stock of weathered stone is always at hand, also a 
very large output of rock faced and chopped walling stone. 
Any given order of 100,000 cubic feet in any position can! 


be coped with expeditiously. The estate upon which the, 


The building is to have a great tower on the campanile 
plan forty-five stories high, or fifteen stories higher than 
any New York ‘‘sky-scraper.” The total cost, including 
the ground, is estimated at £1,800,000. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of Kirkcaldy Dean of Guild Court, 
plans were passed for the King’s Theatre, which it is pro- 
posed to erect on a central site on High Street and Redburn 
Wynd. The frontage to the High Street is to be occupied 
by a large block of buildings, comprising shops and dwelling- 
houses, with a wide entrance leading to the theatre. The 
theatre is to be fireproof throughout, and will be erected on 
the cantilever principle. The theatre is expected to cost 
between £20,000 and £30,000. The architects are Mr. J. 
D. Swanston and Mr. W. Williamson, Kirkcaldy. 


FouNnDATION-8TONES of the following buildings have just been 
laid :— Wesleyan Sunday Schools in Wells Road, Ilkley, to 
cost £4,500; F.M. Church in Portland Street, Lincoln, for 
320 worshippers (Mr. J. H. Cooper, architect, and Messrs. 
W. and M. Halks, builders); S. Peter’s Catholic Church at 
South Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 700 (Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther and Walker, Hull and Bridlington, architects, and 
Anthony Lyons, Norton, builder), to cost nearly £8,000 ; 
and a church at Marsden Colliery for 200 (Messrs. J. Potts 
and Son, Sunderland, architects, and Mr. W. D. Allison, 
Whitburn, contractor). ۱ 

Tue Duke of Fife, who was accompanied by Princess 
Louise, visited Epsom on the ‘Ist inst. for the purpose of 
opening the epileptic colony which has been built on the 
Horton estate by the London County Council. The colony 
has been erected by the London County Council with the 
idea of the better housing treatment and employment of the 
insane epileptics from the London county asylums. The 


brickworks, above-named, and these quarries are situated | plans of the buildings, which are estimated to cost £98,000, 
covers an area of nearly 300 acres, and are both owned by | were made by Mr. ነኛ. C. Clifford Smith (engineer to the 


Messrs. Towers and Williamson. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Asylums Committee) and Dr. C. H. Bond (who has been 
appointed medical superintendent at the colony). The 
colony stands on 112 acres of the Horton estate, on which 
the Manor Asylum with 700 females and the Horton Asylum 


Ar Monday’s meeting of the Barrow Town Council it was | with 2,000 patients have been erected by the County 


decided to extend the public slaughter-houses at a cost of i Council. 


£3,000. 


THE new Wesleyan Church at Girvan (Scotland), which was 
opened on the 2nd inst., has cost £2,640, and will seat 430 


persons. 


Tux new church at Renishaw, Derbyshire, which is a stone 
structure, was opened on Saturday. It has been erected in 
the Early English style at a cost of £4,000. 


Tug new board school to be erected in Albion Road, 
Edinburgh (Mr. Carfrae, architect), is to accommodate 
1,400 children in two departments. The building is 
designed in the simplest treatment of Renaissance. 

A PLAN prepared by Mr. J. M. Johnson, architect, 
Leith, for the erection of a new poorhouse has been adopted 
by a committee, according to which the estimated cost of the 
buildings in stone is fully £60,000, and in brick £46,200. 
The approval of the Council and the LG.B. has yet to be 
given to the proposal. 


Tue Bedwelty School Board on Tuesday approved plans 
for new schools in Mount Pleasant Road, Willowtown, 
Ebbw Vale, and ordered them to be forwarded to the 
Board of Education. The school is to consist of two depart- 
ments—lower mixed and an infants—and to accommodate 
420 scholars. Mr. David Morgan (James and Morgan, 
Cardiff) is the architect. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council, 
the Tramway’s Committee reported that they had approved 
of the plans of a cur depot, to be erected in Crown Street, 
beside the electricity station. The estimated cost of the 
depot and repairing shed is 24,800 and of the workshop 
and stores which the Electrical Department propose to erect, 
£4,200. The minutes were adopted. 

PLANS have been submitted to the New York city 
authorities for the building of a great city hall together 
with a railway station in Park Row and Chambers Street. 


The buildings comprise án administrative block 
and eight villas, 18 which provision is made for 266 males 
and 60 females. With the opening of this colony a total of 
nine asylums will be under the control of the Asylums 
Committee—viz., Hanwell, Colney Hatch, Banstead, Cane 
Hill, Claybury, Bexley, Manor, and Horton Asylums, 
Epsom. 


JOTTINGS. 


AN anonymous donor has given £5,000 towards the erection 
of a proposed new church at Palmer's Green. 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced as follows: 
Balby with Hexthorpe (£2,500), Skipton (£3,000), More- 
cambe (£4,000), Hove (£10,000), and Sunderland, for three 
branch libraries (£11,500). 

Mr. Lancaster has offered to provide King's Lynn with 
a new school at a cost considerably over £10,000 upon con- 
dition that the Corporation found a site. We understand 
Mr. Basil Champneys is the architect. 

APPOINTMENTS are vacant for a general draughtsman in the 
Works Department of the Westminster City Council, at 8 
salary commencing at £150 per annum, and an engineer and 


surveyor for Chelmsford Borough Council, £305 per 


annum. 


Ox Saturday afternoon many of the leading members of 
the Darlington Corporation attended at the opening of the 
North Lodge Park, which had been purchased, and will cost 
with the laying out, including a bowling-green and grand 
stand, over £13,000. | 


* 


Mr. EnNEsr Runtz, of Walbrook, E.C., informs us that in 
consequence of the death of Mr. Albert C. Breden, the 
name of the firm will in future be known as Ernest Runtz 
and Ford. Mr. Geo. McLean Ford, A.R.LB.A., has been 
associated with Mr. Runtz for twelve years, and is now his 
sole partner. A branch office under Mr. Runtz' personal 
supervision has been opened at Lewes. 
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HE competition announced in our columns for a Govern- 
T ment House at Lima in Peru promises to be a most 
interesting one. | 

If imagination be a necessary element in the production 
of good architecture, surely the very name Peru, reminiscent 
as it is of one of the most ancient civilisations in the world, 
for long one of the most precious possessions of Spain, from 
whence much of the treasure which tempted the buccaneers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was derived, should 
provoke the imagination and inventive powers of architects. 

We have gone through the conditions issued, which are in 
Spanish, in which language all drawings have to be printed 
and reports written. 

The site is that of the existing Government House, which 
is to be pulled down, and forms an irregular square, having 
a frontage to the Plaza des Armas and to three streets of 
about 100 yards each way. 

The drawings asked for are plans of two floors to a scale 
of 1-200th an elevation of the principal front and sections to 
a scale of 1-100th, and details of the construction of floors and 
walls to the inconveniently large scale of 1-10th. ^ Besides 
these drawings a detailed estimate of cost is to be sent, all 
being in Spanish. 

Details are given of the price of materials and labour, 
which are not very materially different from those paid in 
Europe. 

All steelwork has to be imported from Europe or the 
United States, and the freight added to the cost. 

The buildings are to take the form of a quadrangle front- 
ing on four streets with any smaller courtyards hecessary for 
lighting corridors or rooms. 

Few dimensions are given, but the names and number 
of rooms are detailed and the position of the various depart- 
ments are indicated. 

The ground floor will be occupied by the Ministry of War 
and the Ministry of Lands, and space must be provided for 
100 men forming the bodyguard of the President, which is a 
little suggestive of the Middle Ages or the “Prisoner of 
Zenda." 

It is auggested that one square metre is sufficient space 
to allow for each soldier in dormitories, which is a little sug- 
gestive of conditions obtaining in the Middle Ages! 

The first floor front to the Plaza is to be occupied by the 
official and private residence of the President, approached by 
a grand staircase, one flight leading up to his private rooms, 
and the other to the reception suite, space being provided 
for his escort in the entrance. 

The remainder of the first floor is taken up with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of Administration of Justice 
(a department which may be much needed, but would. one 
would think, be little used in a South American Republic), 
and that of Protection. Each Ministry must have a separate 
entrance, the stairs leading from street, but all must com- 
municate with corridors internally. 

A basement is to be provided for storing treasure, which 
has am attractive and medieval sound. 

The foundations of walls must be one metre deep, their 
thickness on the ground floor .75 metres. On the first: floor 
the walls are to be composed of brick with vertical beams of 
steel from 12 to 40 centimetres thick. The height of the 
floors is to be from 5 to 7 metres. 

The ground floor ceiling is to be composed of small steel 
beams with brick arches between. That of the first. floor to 
be of cement with a terrace over. except where cupolas or 
sloping roofs are required for purposes of design. 

The ceilings under the brick arches are to be of wood, 
except in President's and Chief Ministers’ salons, where the 
designer has the somewhat. extraordinary choice between in- 
laid steel and pasteboard ! 

The whole cost of the buildings is not to exceed 1,500.000 
soles, 10 soles being equivalent to one pound sterling. This 
sum appears at first sight to be inadequate to cover so large 
an area of ground, but possibly it is sufficient when local 
prices are taken into consideration. 


On the all-important question of adjudication the instruc- 


tions leave something to the imagination. The designs, 
which are to be submitted under motto, are to be adjudicated 
on by a jury.. Of whom this jury is to consist, the conditions 
are discreetly silent, but the members are to examine the 
drawings separately and then to meet together to determine 


"| their award. 


The accepted design is apparently to be published in 
pamphlet form. ۱ 

On the award being made the envelopes containing the 
address of the unsuccessful competitors are to be burnt, pro- 
bably out of consideration to their feelings! | 

The premiums offered are inadequate compensation, con- 
sidering the size of the work, £300 for a first prize, and 
£100 for a second, and nothing is said about the carrying out 
of tha design selected. Is this last point to be determined by 
the fortunate competitor who can bring weighty arguments 
to bear on the President in a lonely and secluded place, or i8 
the point to be determined solely on impartial grounds? 

These and many other questions occur to us, and we think 
it ዜ matter of regret that a competition which should be at 
once interesting and novel should not be adjudicated on by 
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PLAZA DES ARMAS. 


SITE FOR NEW GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LIMA, PERU. 
AN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION, 


an international jury, as was the case with the University of 
California, in whose name there should be deposited suffi- 
cient money to pay the premiums awarded and whose repu- 
tation and standing would be a sufficient guarantee of the 
fairness of the promoters’ intentions. 

Unfortunately South America. has not yet attained to the 
position occupied by Mexico under the presidency of Diaz. 


> —— ——— 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


اک یس مسا 


HE seventh annual exhibition of students’ work has been 

on view at 316, Regent Street, consisting of work done 

by students of the L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts 
during the past session under the direction of Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby. As will be remembered by our readers, plans 
are being prepared for a permanent building to be erected 
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on 6 site in Southampton Row, to be allotted by the County 
Council for that purpose. 

Architecture, which is under the direction of Messrs. 
Halsey Ricardo and Mr. S. 8. Caulfield, shows signs of its 
able directions. The country house designs by Vincent 
Hooper, Alick Horsnell, G. A. Bryan and Fred G. Mitchell 
are capital essays. In all of them we are inclined to think 
horizontality might have been more marked, and in this 
respect perhaps Mr. Bryan’s is the best. We may also point 
out that the essential difference between a country house 
and a suburban house is sometimes a little lost sight of. 
Parlours looking into enclosed flower gourts are rather 
the special needs: of the suburbs than the country. 
We also incline to think that the advisable economy of cor- 
ridor spaces has been overlooked in most designs. In the 
very meritorious suburban ‘house designed by Frank H. 
Portnall we find simplicity carried to the point of niggardli- 
ness in window space. The designers of town houses cannot 
_ too constantly remember the inestimable value of light and 
sunshine: even light without sun is of great value to health 
and spirits, 

A roadside country house by F. G. Mitchell, and a country 
cottage by Harold E. Wheeler are good items in the collec- 
tion. A nicely-made cardboard model of a cottage, by G. A. 
Bryan, is a pleasing innovation. The plan is not the 
strongest point, but the pyramidal roofing makes a good. 
outline. There are four chimney stacks, which is at least. 
one 100 many. 

The designs for metal-work furniture, etc., under direction of | 
Mr. Chas. Spooner, indicate some admirably simple work, and ز‎ 
when students get to think in simple fashion the results are 
sure to be hopeful. The knife design, by T. Gilson, is admirable. 
Under the head of woodcarving and gilding (directed by 
F. Stuttig) we note some well-designed carved frames, such 
as those ከሃ E. 31. Willis, M. Iremonger, F. Stuttig, and 
P. Felix. A capital corner cabinet of large size, designed 
by Mr. Lindsay Black, with good metal-work and leadlight 
panels, is excellently made by W. Rowcliffe. There are also 
numerous good examples of enamelling on view, under 
the direction of Messrs. R. D. Winter and B. Nelson. It 
seems almost a pity that prices are not atttached to these 
exhibits, several of which are cbarming. 

There are again several first-rate examples of book- 
binding, under the direction of Mr. Douglas Cockerell. 
Here again we could wish that there were many simpler 
effects in broader and coarser methods and in rougher 
materials. There is scme admirable imitative work in 
lead light window painting, but we note less interest this 
year in simpler work. | 

سس — —— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS, 


HE Onslow Ford memorial, which was illustrated in 
. Tue British ARCHITECT, December 19th, 1902, 
was unveiled on Monday by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
R.A. Those present, we sre told, included Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. Sir Alma-Tadema said they had 
chosen the junction of the Abbey Road and Grove End 
Road for the position of the memorial, within a few minutes’ 
walk of the late sculptor’s studio, not merely because St. 
John's Wood was the place where Onslow Ford was most 
beloved and lamented, but because they wished to accen- 
tuate the fact that St. John's Wood was a centre of art, and 
that they believed that healthy and beautiful neighbourhood, 
so dear to them through countless memories, deserved to be 
esteemed, embellished, and protected, rather than to be 
singled out for wanton and wasteful destruction. They were 
particularly indebted to Mr. John W. Simpson (the architect) 
for designing the memorial and superintending its erection ; 
to Mr. Lucchesi, who so kindly claimed the right to execute 
the medallion portrait. of his master; and to the borough 
for having laid the necessary foundations. The Mayor of 
Marylebone replied, and accepted the memorial on behalf 
of the borough. 


Princess Lovise (Duchess of Argyll), accompanied by the 
Duke of Argyll, presided last Friday at the annual meeting 
of the National Trust for the Preservation of Places of His- 
toric Interest and Natural Beauty. The Duke of Argyll 
apologised for the late arrival of the Duchess and himself, 
in consequence of a slight carriage accident. According to 
the annual report, which was adopted on the motion of the 
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Duke of Argyll, one new property had been acquired during 
the past year- namely, the Kymin at Monmouth, at a cost 
of £300. This spot is of great beauty, overlooking the Wye 
and the Monmow Valley, and has a unique “round house” 
and a temple, which was visited by Lord Nelson in 1802. 
The Trust is zealously watching the Hill of Tara, and will 
guard against any change of ownership calculated to have 
the effect of excluding the public. 


On Tuesday the modified scheme for the extension of the 
Bradford Town Hall, at a cost of £65,000, was agreed to, 
leaving the question of adding another storey to the present 
building as a question for the future. 


On Tuesday, at the weekly meeting of the London County 
Council, the plans for Mr. Frank Matcham’s great Coliseum 
Theatre at Charing Cross were passed. The plans were 
deposited on behalf of Mr. Oswald Stoll, and are only 
approved on the understanding that such permission will 
not preclude the Council from considering on its merits any 
application which may hereafter be made with respect to 
the licensing of the place for public entertainment. 


| By the generosity of the Hon. Dudley Fortescue, a member 


of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, a drinking 
fountain has been erected in Albert Square, Stepney, one 
of the gardens under the control of the London County 
Council. The donor, in making the presentation, stated 
that he had been actuated to offer the fountain to the Coun- 
cil by a desire to raise the artistic standards of the fountains 
in London parks and open spaces. 


On Thursday week Mr. Long received at the Local Govern- 
ment Board the representatives of twenty-one metropolitan 
borough councils who desired him to get rid of the decision 
of the Court of Appeal which had decided that a drain-pipe 
receiving water from two houses became a sewer within the 
meaning of the Metropolis Management Act of 1855, by 
which the burden of repair was taken from the private 
owner and fell upon the local authority, resulting in an 
average burden of a halfpenny in the pound on the rate- 
payers of London. In reply. Mr. Long said there was no 
dispate as to the facts, and he might almost say the ridi- 
culous condition of things which had arisen. He was invited 
to ask Parliament to settle in future: When was a drain 
not a drain, or when it became a sewer? There did not 
seem any reason for confusion in fact or in law between 
two things which were so essentially different as a sewer and 
a private drain. This question did not. affect merely the 
1668] authority and the private owner, but it might seriously 
interfere with public improvements. Certainly, in regard 
to a sewer which a local authority had to maintain they 
ought to be masters both as to the situation of the sewer, its 
construction, and everything connected with it before they 
should be called upon to be responsible for it. He recog- 
nised the existence of a very serious difficulty, and thought 
it could be only remedied by the intervention of the Govern- 
ment. 


A BRONZE-COLOURED facsimile of Stevens's plaster model of 
the equestrian figure for the Wellington monument, with 
certain missing parts supplied from his sketch model, has 
now been placed in position in St. Paul's Cathedral, and 15 
open to public view by permission of the Dean and Chapter 
from July 13 for seven days. 


A DAILY paper says:—'' The garden city movement indi- 
rectly received a pleasing impetus in Paris on Sunday when 
the Minister of Commerce lent his official dignity to the 
inauguration of the private enterprise of the head of the 
Magasins du Louvre. M. Chauchard has handed over his 
superb property at Versailles for the benefit of all his em- 
ployces who can show at least twenty-five vears' service, and 
do not receive more than £160 ዜ year. The immense park 
has been divided into 105 lots, so as to ensure to each meri- 
torious servant a holding cf about: 600 square yards. The 
land is given free, and the employees can erect houses 10 
their liking. 80 pleased are they with the gift that a build- 
ing society has been formed, and it is expected that by next 
October a little colony will be well started. ል small castle 
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occupies a place on the estate, and this will be converted 
to small flats for the accommodation of those aged bachelors 
in the establishment who have withstood the wiles of the 
Paris shopgirl." 


On the 4th inst. some of the members of the Manchester 
Society of Architects made a sketching visit to Whalley 
and Mytton Churches, and to Stonyhurst College, the Early 
Renaissance portion of which provided some interesting 
sketching. The rain unfortunately prevented a good attend- 
ance at the visit to the new car depot in Hyde Road. Mr. 
J. Gibbons, the architect, kindly explained the design and 
construction of this interesting building, the first part 
of which is now approaching completion. 


SoME seventeenth century woodwork and carving ascribed to 
Grinling Gibbons, and now fitted in a room of No. 3, Clifford’s 
Inn, with Bolection moulding, chair rail, and deep skirting, 
four doorways, and a chimney-piece surrounded by rich carv- 
ing, will be sold by auction by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, 
Egerton, Breach and Co. next Thursday at noon. Orders to 
view the carving may be had from the auctioneers. 


BECAUSE a “contemptible " quantity of roots and vegetables 
might have been mixed up with the mortar it was suggested 
that it was of improper quality. This is a curious defence 
for bad mortar. What one might call a '' contemptible ' 
quantity, another might call a “ respectable " quantity. An- 
other item in the defence above referred to was that the 
Bench was advised ‘ not to pay too much attention to the 
byelaws made by men who knew little or nothing of the 
commercial side of the question.” It is gratifying to learn 
that the Bench was of opinion that roots and vegetables, 
even in contemptible quantity, do not go to make good 
mortar, and fined the defendant for his attention to the 
“ commercial " side of the question. 


HERE is a chance for financial architects: —" A firm about 
erecting new works will place plans, ete., in hands of archi- 
tect able to finance 75 per cent. on mortgage at 5 per cent. 
for five years.” 


THE Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects’ 
thirtieth annual report has reached us. The number of 
members on the rolls is 106, consisting of eleven honorary, 
forty-five full, fourteen associate, twenty-six assistant, and 
ten pupil members ; showing an increase of two since the 
last report was iesued. The secretary has to regret the 
poor attendance at the lectures before the Society. The 
report includes some good drawings by Albert Herbert of 
the old Huntingdon Tower in the High Street, lately 
demolished. 


WE have received the transactions of the St. Albans and 
Hertfordshire Architectural and Archeological Society, 1901 
and 1902, which forms a very interesting and well-produced 
volume, with some good illustrations. Amongst the latter 
are some of the market cross, conduit, and church tower at 


St. Albans, which throw good light on the picturesque 
charms of this old spct as it formerly existed. Amongst 
other good items in the volume are the sixteenth century 
plan ot the old palace at Hatfield, from the original in posses- 
sion of Lord Salisbury, and the Lesser Domestic architecture 
of Hertfordshire (which illustrates some highly interesting 
specimens) from the pen of A. Whitford Anderson, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


Tue Historical Records and Buildings Committee of the 
London County Council have decided to indicate by means 
of memorial ‘tablets on the premises the historical associa- 
tions connected with the following London houses which 
they consider worthy of commemoration :—Holly Lodge, 
Campden Hill, Kensington, the house in which Lord 
Macaulay died; No. 22, Theobald’s Road, the birthplace 
of Benjamin Disraeli, Ear] of Beaconsfield, and No. 4, White- 
hall Gardens, the house in which Sir Robert Peel died. The 
facts in connection with each house have been carefully 
verified, and the necessary consents of the ground landlords 
and lessees to the erection of the memorial tablets have in 
each case been obtained. 


A PROVISIONAL scheme for a systematic record of ancient 
defensive earthworks and fortified enclosures in this country 
has been prepared by the committee appointed at the Con- 
gress of the Archzological Societies on July 10, 1901. The 
committee suggest that secretaries of the various archzo- 
logical societies, and other gentlemen likely to be interested 
in the subject, should be pressed to prepare schedules of the 
works in their respective districts, in the hope that lists may 
eventually be published. The list should be confined to 
defensive works, omitting burial barrows and boundary 
banks. Though record should be made of any “ finds " indi- 
cative of period of use of the forts, no effort need be made to 
assign a definite period of construction, excepting in those 
cases in which the age is beyond question—e.y, camps and 
fortified settlements of undoubted Roman origin, or enclo- 
sures of proved Neolithic, Bronze, or Iron Age. The com- 
mittee now consists of the following members : —Professor 
Boyd Dawkins and Professor B. C. A. Windle, Mr. W. J. 
Andrew, Mr. A. R. Goddard, Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope, Mr. J. Horace Round, and Mr. W. M. 
Tapp. It is hoped that other gentlemen willing to work 
towards the object in view will join the committee. The 
committee ventures to hope that the issue of the provisional 
scheme will enlist the earnest co-operation of archzologists 
and observers in all parts of the country, and thus serve 
towards the preservation from mutilation or destruction of 
these priceless relics which no laws protect. 


THE Architectural Association has just issued a pamphlet 
describing in detail the advantage of the day courses of 
instruction in architecture for 1903-4. The preat advantage 
to be gained from these courses is fully apparent. The 
winter term begins September 28, 1903, and ends December 
18. The spring term begins January 4, 1904, and ends 
March 26. The summer term begins May 2, and ends 
July 16, 1904. The hours are from 9.45 a.m. to five p.m., 
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and one p.m. on Saturdays. The fee for the full course is 
15 guineas per term, or 45 guineas per annum. 


THE committee of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Library 
have issued a catalogue of books on the useful arts, so as to 
bring home to readers a knowledge of the large resources of 
the library, so that the fullest use may be made 
of its book and the greatest possible benefit obtained 
from them. This is a wise and useful thing to do, and one 
may see at a glance from pp. 256 to 264 what a number of 
useful books the library contains on building work generally 
and building materials. The catalogue has been admirably 
compiled by Basil Anderton, B.A. 


In reference to the case of the King v. the Mayor, etc., of 
Worcester, in connection with the carrying out of sewage 
works under the Worcester Improvement Act, Mr. Justice 
Wills, in giving judgment on Monday, said the service of the 
peremptory writ of mandamus had been effectually made 
upon forty-eight councillors. After that one would have 
thought they would have entered into the necessary con- 
tracts and would have insisted on the works being carried 
out at once. Instead of that, nothing was to be done until 
a further order of their engineer, and there was no assur- 
ance that that would be given within a reasonable time. 
Looking to the scandalous history of this case, it was one 
of the most discreditable stories that had ever come under 
his notice. He could not but think that the corporation 
had persistently delayed commencing the works. Under 
these circumstances it was impossible to say that all these 
gentlemen were not at fault for that which had been left 
undone. Forty-one of these gentlemen had not been so long 
in the corporation, and were not served in the first instance | 
with the peremptory writ of mandamus. With regard to 

the seven, it seemed to him there was absolutely nothing to 

be said, and as against them the writs of attachment ought to | 
be made absolute. The Solicitor-General had very properly ' 
said that the only object of these proceedings was to bring 

these gentlemen to their senses, and at least to teach them 

that there were means by which the Court could and would: 
secure obedience to its orders, even from a reluctant cor- 

poration. Against the seven writs of attachment would go, 

but they would lie in the office until November 15, which 

would give them ample time to come to the Court and ask 

for a further stay to be made, which would be done only if 

they conducted themselves properly in the meantime. With 

regard to the remaining forty-one, the order would be that 
the matter stand over until the same date, but’ he warned 

them that they would stand in great peril unless they had 

taken effectual steps to show there would be no more of 

the scandalous and unseemly delays which had defeated an 

Act of Parliament and subsequent orders for so many years. 


سس سس 


Ir is said that Mr. .ل‎ Pierpont Morgan has offered his 
entire art collection, valued at six million dollars, for a 
national art gallery, together with enough money to build a 
wing to the house. A Bill for the construction of the gallery 
is to be introduced into Congress. : Other valuable collec- 
tions have been offered and a million dollars for mainten- 
ance. 


Tue International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Engra- 
vers has been invited by the leading American Academies and 
art institutions to exhibit the work of its members in the 
United States. The society has accepted the invitation, and ex- 
hibitions have veen arranged in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Philadelphia; the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg; the Cincinnati Art Gallery; and the St. Louis 
Museum of the Fine Arts during the period of the exposition 
in that city. This is a practical development of a great in- 
ternational art movement. 


A cvuRIOUS notice has been placed in various parts of All 
Saints’ Church, Scarborough, worded as - follows :-- “ The 
vicar desires to notify visitors that the station pictures 
were placed on the walls before his institution in 1901, and 
—like the screen, side altar, and sanctuary lamps—without 
a faculty. Artistically painful, historically misleading, they 
contravene the law and the tradition of the Church of 
England. They could and would be removed by faculty 
were it known what to do with them thereafter.” 


THe Communs and Footpaths Preservation Society appeal 
for funds to fight the question of the right of approach to 
Stonehenge. They say that two years ago Stonehenge, 
which from the earliest times of the history of this country 
had been freely accessible to the public, was enclosed by a 
high barbed-wire fence, and entrance to the monument was 
denied except upon payment of ls. a head. This fence has 
cruelly disfigured and vulgarised the monument, which owed 
much of its striking solemnity to the fact that it stood weird 
and solitary in the midst of a vast uncultivated plain. It is 
now in the centre of an enclosed space like a tea garden, 
and the number of visitors is greatly reduced by the charge 
for admission. The fence thus erected obstructs and closes 
several well-defined public roads by which the public have 
hitherto had access to and through the circle of Druidical 
stones, and it is the opinion of many able lawyers that these 
obstructions would be declared to be illegal by a legal 
tribunal if proceedings were taken to assert the public right. 


Wepnespay and Thursday afternoon in last week were 
devoted to testing operations with a view to demonstrating 
the British Fire Prevention Committee’s practice in thie 
direction, and there was a large attendance on both days at 
the Testing Station in Porchester Road, Bayswater, having 
particular regard to the fact that similar testing stations 
are about to be created in different countries. The arrange- 
ments for the testing operations were in the hands of Mr. 
Ellis Marsland and Mr. Max Clarke, and the visitors were 
received by the Chairman and by Sir John Taylor, and 
other members of the Council. The first test was 
with an armoured door by the Curfew Armoured 
Fire Door Company, of 78, Great Bridgewater Street, 
Manchester, and was of one hours duration. Two 
specimens of doors were under observation, one 8 
hinged door and the other a sliding door. The second test 
was with a partition by Messrs. Van der Vygh, of Ameter- 
dam, and was of one hour and a half’s duration at increasing 
temperature from 180° Fahrenheit. The thickness of the 
partition was 24 inches. "Thursday's test was a two hours 
test with a gradually increasing temperature with a Karri 
timber floor, provided by Miller’s Karri and Jarrah Wood 
Company, comprising Karri rebated boarding on bearers. 
The result of the tests and the usual log and report will be 
published in the ordinary way in the British Fire Prevention 
Committee’s publications. 


Tue bequest of the late W. H. Cope, Esq., to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, is now exhibited in 
the Cross Gallery adjoining the Indian section, and forms 4 
most valuable addition to the Oriental collections of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Mr. Cope made his collec- 
tion with great care and judgment, and many of the speci- 
mens were acquired at the dispersal of the works of art of 
well-known collectors. Attention should be particularly 
called to the very fine examples of carvings in jade, crystal 
and other stones from China and India, which fill the first 
case; amongst them may be noted a crystal bowl and 8 
crystal teapot, enriched with stones in gold and flowers 
composed of rubies, emeralds and diamonds. On the top 
shelf in the same case are a pair of very fine dark green 
jade candlesticks, carved with flowers. The mandarin's 
rosary, suspended at one end, is a beautiful work of 
art. The next case is devoted to a miscellaneous collection 
of lacquer work, Chinese enamels and Japanese netsukés, 
mostly little ivory groups, wonderfully carved. The third 
case contains a collection of glass, among them being some 
tall Venetian wine-glasses with stems of marvellous shape, 
which Mr. Cope acquired at the Magniac sale. In this 
case, likewise, are some dark blue glass flagons with painted 
ornament, formerly in the famous Bernal Collection. Speci- 
mens 01 Chinese porcelain fill the two remaining cases an 

form in themselves quite a representative collection. There 
are examples of biscuit-body vases of the “famille verte ái 
and wine pots in the form of mythical lions; bottles and 
jars with blue and white decoration; vases with splashed 
glazes, hitherto unrepresented in the Museum ; a very rare 
powdered blue bottle in the form of a triple gourd, enriched 
with polychrome flowers in white panels; and a very con- 
siderable collection of egg-shell cups and saucers and plates 


of the Chien-lung period (1736-1795), most delicately - 


painted with flowers and figures. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


OR Children’s Home and Relief Stations for the Croydon 
5 Board of Guardians about forty designs were received, 
and the awards have been made in favour of Messrs. Wills and 
Anderson, 4, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., for the Relief 
Station, and Mr. J. H. Smith, of 41, Moorgate Street Build 
ings, E.C., for the Children’s Home. Messrs. Wills and 
Anderson also obtained the second premium in the latter 
subject. 


Ar the last meeting of the Hamilton (N.B.) Parish Council 
it was reported that, of eighteen plans sent in for the laying 
out of the new cemetery, Mr. Alex. Cullen, the assessor, had 
adjudicated as follows:—1, “Confide”” Mr. John B. Brodie, 
C.E., 136, Wellington Street, Glagow; 2, “Eventide,” Mr. 
John Cowan, C.E., 179, West Regent Street, Glasgow; 3, 
“Experience,” Messrs. A. and R. M‘Culloch, C.E., 25, Gay- 
field Square, Edinburgh. The selection of the plan to be 
adopted was left with the committee. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


LIBRARY BUILDING. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


MESSRS. MCKIM, MEADE, AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


From the exceedingly interesting illustrations of works by 
Messrs, McKim, Meade, and White, which were on show at 


the Institute when Mr. McKim attended to receive the ١ 


Royal gold medal, we have selected four typical examples 
which, we think, represents the high water mark of this 
eminent firm’s practice. 


سس ےم oo oo‏ هه 
THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT.‏ 


ለ MEETING was held last Friday at Essex Hall, Essex 
Street, Strand, ما‎ promote a revision. of the planning 
of the new Strand as laid out by the County Council, 

Sir Henry Lawrence in the chair. ^ Mr. Mark H. Judge 


of the view that the buildings of Aldwych should not be 
extended into what should be the roadway of the Strand. Mr. 
F. A. Eaton, secr of the Royal Academy, wrote: — “I 
am desired by the President and Council to say that they are 
unanimously in favour of the modification proposed by Mr. 
Thornycroft in the scheme for widening the Strand, and have 
resolved to address a letter to the London County Council 
expressing the hope that the Council will give favourable 
consideration to the proposal.” Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., 
wrote commending the proposal for an island pavement with 
trees, and suggesting that place might be found on it for 
memorial statues. A resolution that those who approve of 
the roadway of the new Strand being allowed to take its 
natural course from St. Mary's to the Law Courts be consti- 
tuted a further Strand Improvement Committee to induce 


| 
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١ and crowns it. 


read a great number of the letters received by him in support ! 


the County Council not to extend the buildings in Aldwych 
into the roadway of the Strand; and that the following be 
elected an executive committee: —Lord Kinnaird, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Mr. J. 8. Franey, Professor W. H. Hudson, Mr. 
A. Marshall Jay, Mr. Leonard Judge, Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, 
and Mr. Mark H. Judge as hon. secretary. This was carried 
unanimously. It was also resolved to prepare a memorial 
for presentation to the County Council, and to solicit the 
support of the City Corporation and the metropolitan 
boroughs. The council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on June 9 forwarded the following letter to the 
London County Council :—“ The Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects have carefully considered the 
report of the Corporate Property Charities and Endowments 
Committee of the London County Council, dated May 11. 
This, we understand, came before the London County Coun- 
cil at their meeting on Tuesday last, and was adopted, with 
the exception that the clause after ‘as follows,’ in section 
(6), beginning with ' The elevations of the buildings,’ and end- 
ing with 'the aforesaid referee, was amended to ' The eleva- 
tion of the buildings fronting the Strana, Aldwych, and 
Kingsway shall be constructed of Portland stone or brick.’ 
The council of the Institute are strongly of opinion that, in 
fairness to the architects who sent in competitive designs, and, 
in the interests of the new street, the recommendations of 
the Corporate Property Committee should be adopted in 
toto, and they most earnestly urge upon the London County 
Council the omission of the words 'or brick,' and the rein- 
statement, of the whole omitted portion of the clause dealing 
with the approval of the designs for elevations submitted." 
هه‎ 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT AT 
T. PAUL’. 


1. has been quite a little storm in the artistic teacup 
as to the propriety of entrusting such work as was 
necessary to the completion of the model left by Alfred 
Stevens for the equestrian statue of the Great Duke designed 
by him to complete and crown the Wellington monument in 
St. Paul's to a young sculptor esteemed especially, it seems, 
as the devout admirer not of Stevens but of Rodin. It 
sounded like a rather dangerous experiment. The result 
of it 15 to be seen for the next woek, the authorities having 
placed the bronzed cast in situ for inspection. The first 
thing to be said of it is that the statue finishes tho monument 
What was before a rathor unsatisfactory end- 
ing to a canopy now takes its place as the base of the bronze. 


| No one will any longer be satisfied with what was at best a 


| 


mutilated version of a noble idea. Sceing it complete as 
Stevens meant it to be, one finds it difficult any longer to 


| think of it even in its unfinished state. There is no possible 


doubt about it—the monument must now be finished, no 
matter who may be shocked at the idea of the Duke riding 
into church on horseback. As it is, we suffer for the timidity 


_ of those responsible for del: ying the completion of the monu- 


ment until the sculptor is no longer there to see it done as 


he would have it. Stevens would certainly, if he had lived 
to see his model in place (foreshortened from below), have 


. done something to correct the apparent stoop of the figure 


| 


which does not at first sight give one the desired impression 
of martial dignity, and he would have studied the modelling 
of the horse; but as it is it is a fine group, admirable in style 


45 


and absolutely right in scale for its place. Approaching 
from the west door—from the rear, that is to say—we see 
the group at a disadvantage, but looking back at it from the 
south-east one 18 more and more impressed. The way the 
line of the horses neck leads up along the outstretched arm 
to the finely poised, soldierly head is a triumph of composi- 
tion. Something may yet be done to improve the effect. 
The profile of the new marble base is not very subtle. Its 
lines cut off the feet of the horse. and the gross enrichments 
of the vault behind seen through the arch disturb all im- 
pression of repose. Doubtless there are sculptors among us 
who could easily improve the modelling of the horse--Stevens 
was not a horsey man— but it is not safe to allow any tamper- 
ing with a dead man’s work, and perhaps we should be grate- 
ful that the necessary making good has been entrusted to a 
sculptor who seems loyally to have carried out the design 
of Stevens. An artist more prominent than Mr. Tweed 
might have felt it due to his rank to write, as it were, his 
name on what,he did. We know what happened when there 
was a talk of carrying out Stevens's design for the decoration 
- of the dome. The specimen strip placed in position that we 
might judge of its effect was so modified by Roval Academi- 
cians and others that no one thought the experiment worth 
carrying further.—Manchester Guardian. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
CONGRESS. 


HE concluding meetings of the International Fire Pre- 
vention Congress, convened by the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, were held on Thursday week at 

Caxton Hall, Westminster. ሻከ6 day's proceedings began 
with the sectional meetings, which were followed by a gene- 
ral meeting, over which Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs (chairman of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee) presided. 

The section dealing with “ Electrical Safeguards and Fire 
Alarms " was well attended, and papers were contributed by 
Mr. E. C. de Segundo on " Electric Wiring and Fire Risks" 
and by Mr. Alfred Hands on " Necessary Practical Safeguards 
against Lightning." | 

Mr. E. C. de Segundo said in the course of his paper that 
the essential condition of a properly-erected wiring installa- 
tion consisted in providing that the electric current should 
be kept within its prescribed bounds, and that if by any un- 
foreseen contingency a way should be opened for the current 
to travel in any unauthorised direction the supply should be 
cut off automatically and instantly. No absolutely trust- 
worthy means had as yet been devised whereby possible 
trouble due to electricity " out of bounds” could be guarded 
against, and the efforts of those who were working in the 
cause of fire prevention should be directed towards bringing 
about the adoption of the best kind of insulation and the 
most suitable kind of mechanical protection for the wires. 
For safety against risk of fire one must, he remarked, de- 
pend entirely upon the means adopted for keeping the electric 
current within its designed sphere of action--namely, the 
character of the insulation of the wires or the means adopted 
to prevent contact between wires of opposite polarity. This 
included the insulation. on. the wire and the means adopted 
to guard against mechanical injury and damp. Up to the 
present nothing had been found to touch best quality rubber 
specially prepared to resist the oxidising action of the atmo- 
sphere, and the deleterious influence of any rise in tempera- 
ture of the conductor. ‚It was possible, however, that before 
long a new form of insulator might be introduced upon the 
English market which, while possessing all the useful pro- 
perties of gutta-percha, was practically indifferent to the ac- 
tion. of light and air, and was very much harder than gutta- 
percha. Large quantities of wires insulated with this 
material had already been used on the Continent with ex- 
cellent results. The ideal method of wiring a building, in 
his opinion, was to us nothing but the highest class of vul- 
canised or other suitable rubber insulation with some suit- 
able form of mechanical protection in the way of braiding, 
and to enclose the wires in a continuous system of cold drawn 
steel tubes specially selected for smoothness of bore, with 
joint boxes inserted at all points necessary to enable the 
drawing in of the wires to be carried out without injury to 
their protective covering and to facilitate inspection, with- 
drawal of any wires for the purpose, if need be. of increasing 
their size, etc., tho whole system of steel tube and joint boxes 
being connected to earth. 


Mr. Hands stated in his paper on " Necessary Practical 
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Safeguards against Fires Caused by Lightning” that thunder- 
storms were gradually increasing over the whole of civilised 
Europe, and ın the course of sixty years the average number 
of such storms in London had ıncreased from twelve to 
twenty-two per annum. Considering the number of light- 
ning discharges in these storms, it appeared evident that 
damage would be very much more trequent if it were not 
for the lightning conductors in use. Conductors, however, 
were not always successful. There was a tendency to regard 
protection from lightning too much as being the mere putting 
up of lightning conductors. True protection from lightning 
often consisted of a good deal more than the mere erection 
of conductors. The part that often made the difference be 
tween efficiency and non-efficiency was the making of various 
connections to bridge over sparking gaps, as well as keeping 
a safe distance away from metals that it would be erous 
ta connect to. For general purposes the system to be adopted 
was an intelligent consideration of the conditions that might 
exist ın the structure to be protected. 

Lectures were delivered in the “ Storage of Oils and Spon- 
taneous Combustion ” section by Professor Woolson (Colum- 
bia University, New York) on “Non-Flammable and Fire- 
Retarding Wood,” and by Professor Medem (University of 
Greifswald) on “ Spontaneous Combustion,” both of which 
were illustrated with experiments, while Mr. F. W. Hard- 
wick (University College, Sheffield) read a paper on “ Under- 
ground Fires.” 

Professor Woolson said that the term “fireproof wood" 
was a misnomer, for all such woods would burn if exposed for 
a sufficient time to a high degree of heat. Strictly speak- 
ing, the processes of treatment did not make the woods fire- 
proof, but simply rendered them fire retardants. Fire- 
resistant wood was a much more logical term. It was con- 
ceded by most experts who had carefully studied the subject 
that the fireproofing of wood was a safeguard, and under 
ordinary conditions would greatly reduce the fire risk. It 
would, however, be consumed by continued application of 
flame, and under certain conditions especially favourable to 
fire might support a slow combustion by itself, but the same 
conditions of heat would also ruin many other accepted fire- 
proof materials. He was of opinion that the non-flammable 
nature of the material was its greatest value. | 

Mr. E. 0. Sachs submitted to this section some proposals 
as to the standards of fire resistance. He said that the 
executiva of the British Fire Prevention Committee had 
come to the conclusion that the avoidance of the term “ fire 
proof ” in general business, technical, and legislative vocabu- 
lary was essential, and they considered that the term “ fire- 
resisting” was more applicable for general use. The execu- 
tive, he remarked, were desirous, too, of discriminating be- 
tween fire-resisting materials and systems of construction 
affording temporary protection, partial and full protection 
against fire, and to classify all building materials and systems 
of construction under these three headings. They also sug- 
gested minimum requirements of fire resistance for building 
materials which they said it was desirable should become 
universal. 

Chief Officer Welsch (Ghent Fire Brigade) read a paper on 
“The Necessity of Generally Standardising Testing Opera- 
tions.” 

A general meeting of the Congress was afterwards held, 
and Mr. Sachs, who presided, gave a short summary of the 
proceedings, and announced a number of resolutions which 
had been passed in the several sections dealing with fire pre 
vention, instruction, resistance, precautionary investigation, 
and the disapproval of the term “ fireproof.” The resolu- 
tions were approved by the Congress, and a further resolu- 
tion recommending the establishment of testing stations was 


also to. 
A vote of thanks to Mr. Sachs brought the Congress to 4 
close. i 
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THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT BRADFORD 
1. sessions of the Sanitary Institute were resumed on 
Thursday week at Bradford. Three sections met to 
hear and discuss papers, and the sanitary inspectors 
resumed their conference to consider questions bearing 98 
smoke abatement and faulty construction of buildings. 
Much interest was taken in the proceedings of Section I. 
devoted to sanitary science and preventive medicine. 
Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, in his presidential address to the 
section of engineering and architecture, pointed to the close 
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relationship there was between the two professions in carry- | of encouraging the development of electric trams and motor 


ing out the objects of the Institute. Owing to the deaths 
that had occurred at several places in England from eating 
shell-fish contaminated by sewage, public attention had been 
drawn to the question of the disposal of sewage at several 
places, and London, among others, had not escaped criticism. 
About 1889 it was thought that the question of the disposal 
of the London sewage was settled for many years, when the 
system in use at the present time—chemical precipitation and 
the conveyance of the sludge to sea— was decided upon. Tho 
installation of this system was immediately accompanied by 
a wonderful improvement in the Thames. Instead of the 
banks of evil-smelling filth which existed before 1890,15 many 
parts of the river banks of sand and shingle began to appear, 
and a journey from Westminster to Woolwich became a 
pleasant experience instead of cne which. in addition to being 
unsavoury, might lay the seeds of disease. The sewage of 
London had one advantage over that of many other towns in 
that it presented no difficulties due to trade refuse. The prob- 
lem before London was to a great extent one of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The first part of the problem was to 
have a system which, by sending the sewage further out to 
sea, or by treating it by bacterial methods, or by dealing 
with it in some other way might be effective. The second 
part was to have a system which was capable of gradual en- 
largement to meet the needs of a growing population. Any 
proposal to treat London sewage immediately on the bac- 
terial system was to his mind ridiculous. If bacterial methods 
were adopted they would be adopted gradually, and thc 
river water would still deal—and effectively— with a large 
amount of chemical effluent. 


Having been connected, Mr. Fitzmaurice proceeded, with 


many of the large works carried out during the last twenty 
years, both in this country and abroad, both in temperate 
and tropical climates, he had, he said, been very much ım- 
pressed with the necessity for proper medical attendance and 
sanitary supervision. Wherever large bodies of men were 
collected temporarily it could በ0! be expected that the cost. 
of providing for medical and sanitary requirements on the 
same basis as would be adopted for permanent occupation 
could be incurred. Those, however, who were responsible 
for the works had a duty to perform not only to the men 
employed, but to the general public. When proper precau- 
tions were not taken it might be that a temporary camp of 
workmen might be the means of spreading disease far and 
wide among those in no way connected with the work. Asa 
rule contractors took the necessary precautions with advan- 
tage to themselves and to their workmen—notably in the 
two large engineering works of the Forth Bridge at home, 
and of the Nile River, Assouan, abroad. 

The provision. of better dwellings and improved sanitary 
surroundings for the poorer classes was very largely depen- 
dent on the means of locomotion in our cities and towns, and 
in this way,the relationship between engineering and archi- 
tecture was again established. For himself he hoped the 
time might come when a very large proportion of the working 
classes would think nothing of living six or seven miles from 
the place where they were employed, and would find that 
practically no inconvenience was caused by doing so. They 
ought, on the contrary, to be able to obtain Jarger houses and 
pay less rent than would be required for tenements in central 
areas; they would live in more open districts, and their 
families would be brought up amidst healthy surroundings. 
As the Prince of Wales had said, when opening the first sec- 
tion of the London County Councils tramways last May, 
“ By giving cheap facilities of access from the heart of the 
capital to the suburban districts you are removing the work- 
ing classes from the scene of their daily toil, and from what 
are still too often insanitary dwellings, to healthy districts, 
where light, air, and cheerful surroundings are obtainable.” 
The exodus to the outer ring of cities and towns, even now 
very great, would increase according as facilities were given 
for rapid travelling at cheap rates. 

From a sanitary point of view the development of motor 
traffic ought to be encouraged, for when it was realised that 
45 per cent. of the dust carried by the air in streets was 
composed of organic matter, principally stable manure, it 
seemed more than probable that a diminution in the number 
of horses in the streets must be accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the general health, or, at all events, by a diminution 
in many of the throat and eye troubles so prevalent. The 
provision of streets and roads of ample width, and the satis- 
factory maintenace of such thoroughfares, were the best means 


car traffic. Quick surface locomotion on wide roads might 
do away to a certain extent with the necessity of spending 
an hour a day in tunnels underground-—a penance which 
many of us who lived in large towns had to endure, and which 
we were never meant and ought not to be called upon to 
undergo. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry, dealing with the present position of 
the sewage problem, said that nothing illustrated more for- 
cibly its complexity than the history of the last six years. 
At the Congress held in Leeds in 1887 a group of papers was 
read, each of which had a direct bearing upon the sewage 
purification. question, and in the discussion that followed one 
of the speakers, with a. pardonable touch of sarcasm, ፲ሮ- 
marked that they were fortunate in getting that day from the 
authors of these papers no fewer than three complete solu- 
tions of the sewage problem. Sıx years of added experience 
had not sufficed to convince the author that the principles 
which he then enunciated were erroneous or contrary to the 
teachings of science, nor did it appear to him that they were 
extravagant or Utopian, but he was free to admit that the 
methods the use of which he advocated, had not found gene- 
ral acceptance. The opinions expressed on that occasion 
were the outcome of the advent of the bacteriological systems 
in so far as they related ta the two aspects of the question, 
which more particularly appealed to the practical engineer. 
These two points were—(1) The extent to which the adoption 
of the system would overcome the sludge difficulty, and (2) 
the economic value of such a system from the point of view 
of the ratepayer. At Southampton, in 1899, Mr. Parry re- 


asserted the opinion that he had expressed in Leeds, that in 


every system of sewage treatment there must be some resi- 
duum which, if it were not removed, would sooner or later 
clog the bacteria beds, whereas if it were removed it would 
constitute sludge which must be handled and disposed of. 
Whatever its other merits, would any one, he asked, venture 
to affirm that bacterial treatment was much more economi- 
cal than the systems which preceded it? The present position 
of the sewage problem, concluded Mr. Parry, showed that 
although substantial progress in the quality of the effluent 
had been made, the best results were not obtained without 
great capital expenditure and great care in management, while 
sludge disposal, the “bete noire " of the sanitarian, was not 
yet a thing of the past. 

Mr. D. Archibald dealt with a comparison of chemical 
and septic tank systems as preludes to artificial filtration. 
How futile had been the dream that the sludge question 
would be completely solved by multiple treatment through 
contact beds-—without even the preface of tank deposition— 
London, Leeds, Manchester, and Aylesbury had shown. ዲኒ 
these places it was found impossible, after trying raw, or even 
partially settled sewage over double contact beds, to main- 
tain their capacity within reasonable limits of space, time, 
or cost. "The gradual learning of their lesson by Dr. Clowes, 
of London, Colonel Harding, of Leeds, and the experts at 
Manchester, had indirectly taught another lesson to the pub- 
lic—to distrust the optimists, and not to imagine that the 
bacteria would assimilate in a coke filter what they patently 
rejected on an irrigation farm. Colonel Harding's pathetic 
conclusion, said Mr. Archibald, was worth recalling and re- 
membering. “The hope,” said Colonel Harding, “that accu- 
mulations would be dissolved has not been fulfilled at Leeds. 
Only by working them (the beds) at the rate of one filling of 
25,000 gallons per twenty-four hours could the continued life 
of the rough filter be secured, and even then the ultimate 
choking seems inevitable, owing to the retention in the beds of 
matters which have reached an irreducible condition.” So 
much, commented Mr. Archibald, for the tankless double 
contact system, at first so strongly upheld by Dibdin, .but 
now regarded as dead and buried except in rural districts 
where sewage principles and Paris bonnets arrived similarly 
belated. 

Professor H. Robinson contributed a paper on the same 
subject, and others were " Details of Hospital" by Mr. A. 
Saxon Snell; electricity in small hospitals by Mr. W. 
T welvetrees ; and the permanent water levels in the London 
water basin, by Mr. Clayton Beadle. 

The conference of sanitary inspectors in the Mechanics' 
Institute was well attended during the day. 16 was pre- 
sided over by Mr. 15880 Young, chief sanitary inspector of 
Battersea. 

An interesting discussion took place on “ Smoke. Abate- 
ment," the subject having been opened by Mr. W. Nicholson, 
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‘of Sheffield. Amongst other topics of discussion was the dual 
control of house drains—dealt with in a paper by Mr. W.J. 
Addiscote, sanitary inspector of Plymouth. 

Many of the delegates paid a visit to Leeds yesterday 
afternoon to inspect the new Fever Hospital in course cf 
construction at Manston, and to see the bacteriological pro- 
cesses at Knostrop and Calverley sewage works. 

The party for Knostrop were conveyed in special tramcars 
to Thwaite Gate, and luncheon was provided for them at the 
works. About fifty ladies and. gentlemen visited Manston, 
whither they were driven in char-a-banos, accompanied by 
Mr. E. E. Lawson (chairman of the Leeds Corporation Sani- 
tary Committee), Dr. Hawkyard (the vicechairman), Dr. 
McCandlish (chairman of the Hospitals Committee), Alder- 
man Walker, Councillors Pleasance and Flitham, Dr. Came- 
ron (the Medical Officer), and Dr. Porter (his assistant). The 
visitors were received by Dr. Pearson, and the plans of the 
new buildings, which are approaching completion, were ex- 
plained to them by Mr. T. E. Hall, F.R.I.B.A.. the architect. 
The delegates, who were entertained to tea, passed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hall and the other gentlemen respon- 
sible for the success of the visit. The municipal under- 
takings at Bradford attracted other delegates. 
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THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
T HE Health Exhibition of sanitary apparatus. appliances, 


and articles of domestic use and economy, which 15 being 

held in connection with the Sanitary Congress, was 
opened at the Belle Vue Barracks on Tuesday week by the 
Mayor of Bradford, Alderman David Wade. The exhibition 
will remain open until the 25th ist. 

The preliminary list of awards made by the judges were 
announced as follows: Silver medals: British Sanitary Co., 
for self-acting earth closet; Burn Brothers, for cast-iron drain 
pipes and fittings; F. C. Calvert Co., for carbolic acid preparar 
tions; Davis Gas Stove Co., Ltd., for diamoud Metropolitan 
cooker; J. Duckett and Son, for isolated syphonic closets ; 
W. Glover and Son, for new roadway water sprinklers; 
Northern Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., for vacuum cleaners ; 
Wilson and Stockall, for brougham ambulance, with conver- 
tible stretchers; Wilson and Stockall, for accident ambu- 
lance van. Bronze Medals: Ames Crosta. Sanitary Co., for 
trapped drain box for tramway rails; Ames Crosta Sanitary 
Co., for stoneware conduite for electric cables; Ames Crosta 
Sanitary Co., for surface water gullies; Anti-Vibration In- 
candescent Lighting Co., for anti-vibration incandescent gas 
lamps of various patterns; Bradley Star Tap Co., for equili- 
brium and compensating ball, bib, and meter taps; Burn 
Brothers, for square gully plug; Burn Brothers, for " Times " 
drain plugs; Joseph Cliff and Sons, for “Newcliff” inter- 
cepting trap; Joseph Cliff and Sons, for Hessell-Tiltman scum 
channel for swimming baths; Joseph Cliff and Sons, for 
Imperial registered bath; Doulton and Co., for gun-metal 
mixing valve for hot and cold water; George Freeman and 
Co., Ltd., for the “ Priory” aluminium bath; George Free- 
man and Co., Ltd., for Brown's penny-in-the-slot lock for 
water-closcts; Hard York Non-slip Stone Co., for “non-slip " 
material; J. Hirst and Sons, for adjustable gully channel 
grates ; J. Hirst and Sons, for slop shutes; Holroyd and Co., 
for excellence of porcelain ware; Kilgerm Co., Ltd., for 
sprayer for applying liquid disinfectants; Law and Ormerod, 
for Law's improved dry seats; Henry Leggott and Co., for 
Leggott and Marsh's smokeconsuming independent range; 
W. and R. Leggott, Ltd., for general excellence of door and 
window furniture and brass castings; Mellin's Food, Ltd., 
for Mellin's food ; Moules Earth Closet Co., for pedestal earth 
closets; ሀ. Oakes and Co, for glazed stoneware; Patent 
Sanitary Scoop Co., for gully scoops; C. Pratt and Son. for 
sick-room furniture; J. S. Reckie and Sons, for air-testing 
plugs. gauges, and fittings; T. M. Rimmington and Son, for 
erated waters prepared from Bradford Corporation water, 
filtered through porcelain; Ronuk, Ltd., for Ronuk ; Sani- 
taries, Ltd., for combined ash-bin stand and cinder sifter ; 
Sanitary Bin Co., for sanitary bin with self-locking door; 
Slack and Brownlow, for germ filter with preliminary 
strainer; H. H. Thompson, for barrel tilter; A. G. Thorn- 
ton. for general excellence of surveying and drawing instru- 
ments; George Barber Wilson, for gully dredger. 

Y o 
Tur Brighton Town Council have resolved to organise an 
exhibition at the Aquarium during the autumn of Modern 
Architecture and Building Improvements. 
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RESTORED WOLD CHURCHES. 


HE second summer excursion of the East Riding Anti- 
quarian Society was held on Monday. The members 
met at Driffield, and the principal object of the excur- 

sion was to see Sir Tatton Sykes's latest work in the restored 
churches of Wetwang and Fridaythorpe. 

' Among those present were the Rev. E. Maule Cole, F.G.S., 
Captain Wheeler; R.N., the Rev. C. V. Collier, F.S.A., Mr. 
J. R. Mortimer, F.S.A., Mr. George Bohn, C.E., and the 
Rev. A. N. Cooper, hon. secretary. 

Wetwang Church was reached soon after one o clock, and 
the Rev. E. Maule Cole told how it had been the wish of 
Sir Tatton Sykes to pull the old church down, but he pleaded 
successfully for its restoration. Wetwang had been a manor 
of the Archbishops of York from before the Conquest, and 
doubtless a wooden church stood then. The place was de 
vastated by the Conqueror, but in 1120 the present stone 
church was erected as far as the third pillar, but sixty years 
later was found too small, and it was extended westward and 
the tower built. The early work is proved by the fact that 
the decoration was done with the axe and not the chisel, and 
the moulding at the foot of the pillar indicates that it is 
Early English. Wetwang is the only church on the Wolds 
which contains a transept, the window of which proves it to 
be about the date of 1260. 

At the recent restoration, the paintings on the walls were 
revealed, and among other inscriptions was the Lord's Prayer, 
dated May 29, 1660. This is thought to indicate the joy of 
the people at getting their churches back when Charles the 
Second was restored, and as one of the bells is dated. 1662, 
and a tree in the village dates from the same time, ıt would 
seem that the manifestations of the peoples joy were of 
various kinds. The present chancel is quite new, and the 
whole work cost £6,000. Wetwang was formerly a “ pecu- 
liar." and this gave the power to Dr. Osbaldestone, Dean of 
York, in 1730, to remove the screen as savouring of Popery. 
Wetwang means a wet field, but it must have been named 
on the /ucus a non principle, for no village on the Wolds has 
suffered so much from lack of water. 

From Wetwang to Fridaythorpe is a drive of four miles, 
and the members found the church there just restored, but it 
is not to be re-opened till the 24th inst. The splendid Nor- 
man doorway formerly opened into a church. so insignificant 
in size, and so mean in its appointments, that the inscrip- 
tion on the walls, '' How dreadful is this place,” exactly hit off 
the situation. Probably all the fina Norman church that 
once stood there has perished. Sir Tatton Sykes has built 
on a north aisle, seated the church with oak, and presented 
it with the carved oak altar which formerly stood at Sled- 
mere. The font is probably about a thousand years old, and 
is one of the few remains of the old original building. Even 
with the additional aisle, the church still looks too small for 
its doorway. 

Thence the members journeyed on to Fimber,* which was 
the first church built by Sir Tatton Sykes, and is said to 
have given him his taste for architecture and building, which 
has resulted in the erection or restoration of thirty Yorkshire 
churches. 

At Fimber Mr. J. R. Mortimer drew attention to the fine 
entrenchments made by the ancient Britons. In one field 
alone, he had found as many as 200 of their flint implements, 
and thus it might be inferred they had been made at the 
sama period as the famous Danes Dyke at Flamborough. A 
great deal of early British pottery had also been found 18 the 
neighbourhood, and a Roman cemetery at the junction of 
the roads. Indeed, the whole district must have been of far 
greater importance than its present depopulated condition 
would lead any one to suppose. 

The next excursion of the society was announced for 
August 19 to Burton Stather, on the Humber. 


x—evñ M 


EXCAVATIONS AT BENI HASAN. 


J HERE is now on view in the rooms of the Society of 

Antiquaries, Burlington House, an exceedingly inte- 
resting exhibition of Egyptian antiquities discovered during 
the past season by Mr. John Garstang, Reader in Egyptian 
Archeology at Liverpool University College A letter from 
Mr. Garstang, descriptive of his work, appeared in the 770۶۶ 
of June 1. The site of Beni Hasan is about half-way be 
tween Cairo and Abydos, and the objects discovered—unlike 


those of Professor Petrie and his coadjutors now shown ab 
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University College—are attributed to one period only—viz., 
the XI.-XII. dynasties, or about 8.0. 2200; and they are 
for the most part illustrative of the ancient burial customs 
and industrial methods of the Middle Empire. They ex- 
hibit, however, a considerable variety in artistic merit and 
also furnish some evidence of the relations of this to neigh- 
bouring regions. Mr. Garstang found more than 100 tombs 
which had never been entered since they were closed some 
4,000 years ago over their contents. Theremains display the 
character of what is usually known as the VIth dynasty, 
and the inference drawn is that the dynasties intermediate 
between the VIth and the XIth reigned only outside the 
region of Beni Hasan. The civilisation, in fact, here re 
corded appears to be of a local rather than national character. 
Much of the work is of a somewhat rude character, whilst 
other articles show considerable artistic advance. The varia- 
tion may be due to the differences in the social position 
of the several persons in whose tombs—or sections of the 
one great tomb-——they were found. A figure in wood, for 
example, of a Libyan woman with a child on her back 
is of considerable merit, as are also the gold earrings, ame- 
thyst beads found round the neck of their former possessor, 
alabaster and faience vases and pillars. The chamber 
doors were for the most part unopened, but there 
is evidence of a good deal of contemporary sacrilegious 
theft. The tombs or chambers appear to be those of minor 
officials—the two principal ones being those of Nefer-y, chief 
physician, and of a courtier, Antef. One of the most re 
markable objects is a model of a granary like those still in 
use, with holes in the top for the admission of the grain and 
means in the perpendicular side for gradually letting out the 
grain. This illustrates, like the small hand-winnowing fans 
which are still in use among the Arabs, the continuity of 
habits and practices of the people in this wonderful country. 
In those davs it would seem that pails of water were carried 
suspended from the shoulders, like those of the modern 
milkman, not carried on the head, as they are by the Egyp- 
tians of to-day, though there are also found pads for the 
latter method. The various callings of mankind are strik- 
ingly illustrated by the models of boats with the rowers, 
steering men, and passengers, and it is remarkable that the 
steering apparatus is simply and economically worked with 
levers. In one of the boats all are Egyptians save the fight- 
ing man, who is a negro. There are, too, instruments of 
bronze, among them a surgeon’s lancet, a private bronze 
figure, models of hoes and saws like those still in use. broken 
bows—a piece of symbolism which is even now observed in 
some of our own State functions and other reminders of a 
closed life. The operations of brewing and baking are also 
shown in miniature. Figures portraying the sacrifice of 
an ox—made of wood, and plastered and painted—are ما‎ 
lieved to be unique of their kind. Not the least interesting 
are the musical instruments, a fivestring lute somewhat 
longer and deeper, though narrower, than the modern violin, 
and pipes or flutes with three holes—valuable evidence of the 
existence among the people of the transition period from the 
Old to the Middle Empire of a comparatively advanced 
music. There are, too, well worked legs of chairs, quite like 
a piece of modern mahogany, and a circular basket, besides 
the horns of a kudo and other animals of the chase. The ex- 
hibition will remain open until the 25th inst.-—7'he Times. 


——>+ —— 


HOUSE BUILDING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 


R. STEWART MacGREGOR, the British Consul at 
Stockholm, in his report on the trade of the district 
in 1902, devotes an interesting passage to the subject 

of house-building in frosty weather. He cites certain facts 
which, he says, show that bricklaying can be carried on in 
Stockholm at a temperature as low as 14 degrees Fahr. For 
lower temperature it is necessary to heat the sand and water 
used in making the mortar, and for this purpose very simple 
apparatuses are employed. First, for the boiling of the water, 
all kinds of contrivances are to be seen in use, including 
primitive as well as modern boilers. Second, for heating 
the sand, the common arrangement consists of a circular 
iron tube 18 to 24 inches in diameter and 6 to 8 feet long. 
This is closed at one end with bricks or an iron. plate. 
On the top, at this end, there is a chimney ጾ to 10 feet 
high and 5 to 6 inches in diameter. The fuel, which is 
generally refuse wood from the building under erection, is 
fed in at the open or partly open end of the cylinder. This 
cylinder is often formed of an old boiler tube or a piece of 
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an old iron chimney, etc. For burning coal special grate‏ 
and chimney arrangements would be necessary, but in no‏ 
case need they be elaborate or expensive. After placing‏ 
the cylinder on the ground the sand is heaped on and around‏ 
it toa depth of 18 to 24 inches, and allowed to remain until‏ 
it gets hot, when it is taken away from where it is hottest‏ 
and replaced by fresh sand. The mortar should be made in‏ 
a room where the temperature is kept well above freezing.‏ 
This temperature should naturally be regulated according to‏ 
the frost that has to be counteracted. Generally, the builders‏ 


-here make a room of this kind by roughly boarding in a part 


of the scaffolding, simplicity and cheapness being the pro- 
minent characteristics of all the arrangements. When 
building in frosty weather the following precautions should 
be observed :—(1) In laying the bricks care should be taken 
to avoid shifting them after they have once beon set in the - 
mortar. (2) Never use old or stale mortar, but arrange 
supply to correspond with demand. (3) It should be under- 
stood that the brick used here is of a light or porous character, 
which readily absorbs the moisture from the mortar. 
Hard pressed or calcined bricks and stone work generally 
are not suitable for building during frosty weather, but 
edgings or ornaments, &c., of such material can easily be 
dealt with by slightly warming them before bringing them 
into position. This can be done by keeping them a few 
days in a wooden shed heated by &n open coke stove. In 
some cases it is found advisable to cover in with rough 
boarding the part of the wall where such stone work is 
extensive. In such cases a very small coke fire is found 
sufficient to keep the temperature high enough to prevent 
any damage to the mortar. (4) Although brick building can 
thus be carried on safely under any of the temperatures 
already named, this does not apply to plasteror cement work, 
which should not be done at or below freezing point, unless - 
proper heating arrangements are made. Whereas in Stock- 
holm fifteen or twenty years ago almost all building was 
broken off during four or five months every winter, it 18 new 
the exception that such operations are hindered by frost 
more than a few days or a few weeks annually, and this 
though vhere is much more stone and ornamental work in 
the buildings now being erected than in those of an earlier 
period. What twenty years ago was considered practically 
impossible has now become everyday practice. To sum up 
shortly :—(1) The bricks should be porous and perfectly dry, 
that they may readily absorb the moisture in the mortar. 
(2) The water, sand, and bricks must all be heated.— 
Scotsman. 
———————— —p- og 


BUILDING NEWS. 


“Ye OLDE Kynce or Prussia,” Finchley, an ancient public- 
house, 15 to be rebuilt. Documents at the British Museum 
show that the premises were used as a farmhouse in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. 


FURTHER Carnegie gifts are announced as follows :— 
Wellington (£500), Horbury (£2,000), Thirsk (£2,000), 
Kensal Rise, N.W. (£3,000), Gainsborough (£4,000), and 
Wrexham (£4,000). 


THe Guardians of Stoke-on-Trent have consented to the 
carrying out of alterations and additions at the workhouse, 
in accordance with plans approved by the L.G.B., at an 
estimated cost of £14,250. Mr. A. P. Miller, of Hanley, 
will be the architect. l 


Tue following building schemes have been decided :--- 
Schools at Hutton, Essex, for the Poplar Guardians, to cost 
about £150,000, enlargment of Hardwicke reformatory, 
extension of St. Martin’s Church, and erection of Mission 
Church at Caerphilly, Mon., to cost £7,000, and new public 
elementary schools at Berkeley, Boxwell, Kingswood, and 
Lydbrook. ۱ ١ 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—Wesleyan Church and Schools at Halesowen Road, 
Old Hill, to cost £4,500, each to seat 500; Wesleyan 
School at Denby Dale, Huddersfield, to cost about £3,000 
and accommodate 600 children ; Church Mission Hall, for 
300 people, at Lower Bentcliffe, Eccles; and St. Helen's 
Board School, Swansea, enlargement, to cost (including site, 
£3,500) £15,500. Messrs. Lloyd Bros., Swansea, contractors. 
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Ar Tuesday's meeting of the Carlisle Council the town clerk 
was instructed to apply for sanction to borrow the following 
sums :—.£7,500, the purchase money of the City Hall for an 
extension of Tullie House; £250 for an extension of the 
town clerk's office; £6,500 for the purchase of Mr. Baty's 
premises in Fisher Street; and £1,000 for conversion of the 
same into municipal offices. It was decided to weir a por- 
tion of the banks of the Eden, near the Bone Mill, at a cost 
of £450. 


THE new Baptist Church, Pear Tree Road, Derby, which 
was opened on the 181 inst, has accommodation for 650 
persons, and on the north side of the church is a lecture 
hall for 200. The style adopted for the church is that of 
the Transition period from Early English to Decorated 
Gothic, whilst the plan is of the usual cruciform type, having 
nave, north and south transepts, and choir. The facings 
are of red sand stock bricks from Sileby, and the dressings 
are of Derbyshire stone. The total cost of the land and 
buildings is £4,600; Mr. A. H. Goodall, of Nottingham, 
being the architect, and Mr. J. Young, of Derby, the builder. 


Ar a meeting on Thursday week of the Glasgow University 
Court it was reported that they had given instruction for the 
acceptance of tradesmen's offers for the construction of two 
new buildings, one for natural philosophy, and the other a 
combined building for the departments of physiology, materia 
medica, and forensic medicine, and public health, the work 
to go on at once. The cost of the two buildings is estimated 
at about £40,000 each. A sketch of the proposed memorial 
of the late Professor Young, which is in the form of a por- 
trait bust in relief, of bronze and marble, was submitted, 
and 15 was remitted to the Hunterian Museum Committee to 
arrange for placing the memorial in the natural history sec- 
tion of the museum. 


IT is thought that the Southwark Bridge does not receive 
its proportion of traffic, thereby causing further congestion 
on the remaining City bridges, and the Bridge House 
Estates Committee have under consideration a scheme for 
altering the bridge in order that the gradients on the City 
side may be reduced. From the time of its construction 
the bridge has never been very successful. When built, 
1815-19, by a company, at an expense of £800,000, it was 
estimated that the tolls would bring in an annual revenue 
of £90,000, but up to 1864, when it was freed by the City 
Corporation, the bridge was little used. In 1868 it was 
purchased by the Corporation, the purchase and compensa- 
tion paid to the company for freeing costing close on 
£220,000, 


Tue Works Committee of the London School Board reported 
on Thursday week that at the end of last year the Board 
sanctioned proposals with reference to the provision of cus- 
todial homes for mentally defective children, among which 
was 2 proposal to provide a permanent home for a better 
type of boys, about forty-five in all, who should attend a 
centre in connection with a school as day scholars. The 
Board of Education had sanctioned the proposals of the 
School Board. The land surveyor had recently been en- 
gaged in negotiating for the purchase of the leasehold interest 
in three houses at Rostell Avenue, Streatham, the freeholders 
of which had granted permission to use the houses for the 

es of the Board. The Works Committee had now 
ascertained that the property could be purchased for £1,750. 
The Board agreed to the purchase. 


In our Christmas number on the Land's End (December 16, 
1887) we ilustrated the charming interior of St. Erth 
Church, near Hayle, in Cornwall, which had been restored 
by the late J. D. Sedding. Last Sunday, the Feast Day of 
St. Kilian, the seventh century Irish-Scot Apostle of Fran- 
conia, was chosen as the occasion for the solemn dedication 
of the new reredos just erected at St. Erth Church by the 
Harvey family, of Hayle. It is a votive offering to the 
memory of their parents, long resident in the parish. The 
reredos is constructed entirely of West of England grown 
oak. It is in the fifteenth century style of Gothic art, 
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occupying the whole of the, space beneath the great east win- 
dow, and is made from a design by the Rev. R. Medley 
Fulford, formerly F.R.LB.A. The work has been. carried 
eut in its entircty by Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons, the 
well-known church sculptors, of Exeter. .- 

پس ووي © — 


JOTTINGS. 


AT Monday's meeting of the Burslem Town Council, a 
scheme for lighting the town by electricity, at a probable 
cost of £20,000, was provisionally adopted. 


— 


| A PROJECT is under discussion at Verona (Italy) for con- 
structing a canal at a cost of 27,000,000 lire, with the 
object of maintaining the water of the Lago di Garda at one 
level. 


Two stained glass windows, which have been erected in St. 
John’s Church, Leen Side, Nottingham, to the memory of 
the late Mr. 8. 13. Furley, were unveiled on the 28th ult. by 
the Bishop of Derby. The windows, typical of the ministry 
of music and song, were designed and executed by Messrs. 
Powell, of Camden Road, N.W. 


At St. Saviour’s, Southwark, yesterday weck, the Bishop of 
Rochester unveiled and dedicated a memorial window to 
the late Mr. James Frederick Field, surveyor and auctioneer, 
of Borough High Street, who was assistant treasurer of the 
Collegiate Church and member of the chapter. The window 
(designed by Mr. C. E. Kempe) represents St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo (395-430), in whose name Canons Regular 
of the Augustinian Order were established about A.D. 1106-7. 
A BUST to perpetuate the memory of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
which has been plaecd on the Thames Embankment, facing 
the Savoy Theatre, was unveiled last Friday. The bust, 
which is the work of Mr W. Goscombe John. A.R.A., is 
erected on a stone pillar. against the front of which a bronze 
figure representing “ Grief’ is resting, and on one side of a 
stone slab which supports the memorial are several instru- 
ments, the mask of comedy, and a book of music, al] worked 
in bronze. | 
መ= («^  — ———— 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. W. Vanstone, builder and decorator, late of Stanhope 
Street, W.C., informs us that he has removed to 61, Chandos 
Street, W.C. 


On Saturday last a cricket, match was plaved at Coventry 
between the London XI. and Coventry Works XI., of Messrs. 
Waygood and Otis, Limited, which resulted in a win for the 
latter. 
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| TuE additions to the Borough Sanatorium, Brighton, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
| double-fronted Manchester stoves in richly-glazed faience, 
[une same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and 
! Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co.. Whitchurch, Salop, have just 
completed the fixing of a four-dial clock and two bells at 
the Rayner Memorial Tower, Llangefni, Anglesey. The 
same firm are making a large clock for Pitminster Church, 
Devon, and a similar one for Waddington Church, Lin- 
colnshire. 


IT is interesting to note in connection with the Gordon- 
Bennett Motor Race, that the tents occupied by the time- 
keepers, etc. were supplied by the Willesden Paper and 
Canvas Works, Ltd., and also that the flags—triangular and 
square—having direct signalling significance were made of 
Willesden paper. ፲ከ18 latter was necessary, owing to the 
curling propensities of ordinary bunting. Willesden canvas 
was also much in evidence in connection with car covers, etc. 
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A RETURN TO TRADITION. 


NSCONCED within. a picturesque high brick wall in the 
pretty village of Sonning lies the delightful little 
modern home known as “The Deanery Garden.” 

Nowhere in England is there to be found a more complete 
home place which bears trace over every part of both house 
and site the evidence of careful decorative thought on the 
part of an architect and artist. You enter through a simple 
archway in the enclosing wall from the village street down 
a few steps into a vaulted porch, from which you look to the 
right into an open court and to the left the east garden 
and pergola. Whilst you wait for the inner house door to 
be opened, you may inspect: the little courtyard with its 
water tank centred by a dainty bronze figure on a 
pedestal. Round two sides of the court on the upper storey 
is a continuous range of mullioned windows. Against the 
street wall is an old lead cistern, supported on brickwork 
and tiles. On the porch side of the court is an interesting 
old wrought-iron bell, protected by a hood. Every bit of 
this courtyard enclosure is interesting, and not least the 
porch side, with its groined vaulting of chalk and red brick, 
showing at either side of the tall chimney stack. In the bricks, 
oak work, tiling, lead work, and glazing of this court 
one has a foretaste of what is evident all through the house, 
inside and out, the pronounced values of tone, texture, and 
colour which the architect has obtained. The texture of 
the brick walling is in itself admirable, and over all the 
material used there is a pleasant air of solidity and durabi- 
lity. Within the entrance doorway we find a corridor with 
three bays of groined vaulting in white chalk with thin 
brick bands, of quite low proportions, which on two bays on 
the left is open to the oak staircase and to the right has a 
doorway leading through to the kitchen offices. From this 
corridor we come into an ante space forming part of a suite 
of rooms, which beginning with the parlour on the left, con- 
tinues on the right with the hall into the dining-room, a 
length of over 70ft. The kitchen offices lead back from the 
dining-room along the west side of the courtyard. It will 
be seen that the ground plan is laid out on a very simple 
scheme. The whole of the entertaining rooms are stretched 
` continuously along the south (or south-west) side, the kit- 
chen offices go back along the west (or north-west) side of 
the court, and the entrance porch, stairs, etc., form the east 
(or south-east) enclosure of the court, the village road form- 
ing the northern boundary. Upstairs a long oak gallery 
connects the stairs on the east with the western wing, and 
forms a delightful feature of the plan, affording charming 
peeps down into the courtyard. 

Emerging from the garden door, which, when it and the 
entrance door are open, affords 8. delightful vista from the 
street right through to the orchard, we find ourselves on an 
upper terrace, from which steps at. either end lead down to 
a long lawn, bounded on either hand by herbaceous borders 
and briar roses. Under the centre of the terrace balustrade 
is an arch deeply vaulted back, and from the head of which 
18 a quaint metal spout giving a flat spray of water out 
over a semi-circular tank. From this tank runs an open 
water canal (planted with flowers) right down the centre 
of the lawn to a circular tank at the west end, round which 
steps wind up to a plateau at the extreme boundary of the 
site. In the centre of the length of the canal is a pretty 
little bronze on a pedestal representing a cherub with a fish 
on his shoulder, which spouts water into the little tank 
below. "This little figure is axial with the entrance to a 
green bowling alley running parallel to the north side of the 
lawn. At the end of the garden entrance terrace, prettily 
arranged semi-circular steps lead down to three diverg- 
ing paths through the orchard. A small formal garden, 
with flagged paths, is arranged at the east end of the house, 
and bevond this a pergola with round brick picrs and oak 
nn leads across to a small entrance door in the boundary 
wall. 

So much by way of general description will convey to our 
readers, with the plan kindly lent by the architect. a pretty 
fair idea of this very complete design. Words nor draw- 
ings, much less photographs, can convey the charm of the 
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whole, which makes a series of pictures not surpassed in 
modern house building. We are not describing a large 
or important work, but it appears to us that this house 
forms a summary of the most interesting development of 
house building in recent years. The architect, Mr. Ed. L. 
Lutyens, has done larger and different buildings, but in this 
example has fairly illustrated his own powers to impart 
new interest and a fresh vitality into modern house building. 
No architect, if he be a true artist, could visit such a work 
without feeling something of hope and inspiration from the 
evident possibilities of our own English types as real vantage- 
ground for further development. You cannot in a breath 
demolish the public sentiment and belief in English Gothic 
for churches or Elizabethan architecture for houses. These 
types never fail to attract, and the simple dignity of the 
former or the pleasant homeliness of the other never fail 
to please. The question has long been in our mind as to 
whether, if English architects had stuck to their traditions 
towards the end of the Jacobean period, we should not have 
kept on better lines, but we perhaps may Live to be thankful 
for the inanities of later Renaissance and Georgian work as 
productive of renewed appetite and zest for better things. 
But whilst we have seen more than one distinguished archi- 
tect gradually evolve his practice from the more picturesque 
and genuinely Enghsh manner into a Georgian, or even a 
still more classical method, we must say it is with real plea- 
sure that we find one with the versatile ability of Mr. E. L. 
Lutyens working so admirably on a definite reversion to 
English tradition. All the robust simplicity evidenced in 
“The Deanery Garden "—its expressive treatment of honest 
oak and brick and lead and tile; its cleanliness; its inno- 
cence of architectural trimmings; that delightfulness which 
comes from merely good spacing of voids and solids and 
pleasing outlines, all voice the true spirit of good art. Not- 
withstanding our many revivals and revivalists, Mr. Lutyens 
has managed to graft on the good old stock of English art: a 
fresh individuality, which proves that our traditional work 
may be used as a stepping-stone to real progress. We do 
not think this can go unrecognised, even by those who 
refuse to open. a door latch with a bit cf leather or to run 
the rocf water through wooden gutters. It is of less im- 
portance that a building be innocent of cornices or skirtings 
or architrave moulds than that it excel in the elemental 
qualities of good proportion and outline, of satisfactory tone, 
colour, and texture. 
A 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E very much doubted the statement in a daily 


that Mr. Alfred Waterhouse was present 
at the Onslow Ford memorial unveiling 
last week. We now know that it was not so, 


though a host of his friends would have wished such a thing 
were possible. We believe we are not intruding unfairly on 
private matters when we say, for the benefit of so many 
interested, that our friend is able to take some pleasant 
part in private life, such as day drives and intercourse with 
the home circle, and that he can also walk with some assist- 
ance, though not up and down stairs. Very many will join 
with us in hoping that. this improvement may be maintained 
and increased, as it 15 now exactly two years since the attack 
of paralysis came on. 


James A. McNEILL WHISTLER died last Friday at the age of 
about seventy, and was buried at Chiswick on Wednesday. 
In these columns we have for many years noticed 
the career and work of this distinguished artist, both 
before and after its more universal and generous recogni- 
tion. He has contributed in no small degree to the artistic 
delight, as well as to the gaicty of nations, and deservedly 
attained an international repute. Many of his sayings are 
remembered to-day. After the trouble the late E. W. 
Godwin had with the authorities as to the desien of tlie 
house and studio in Tite Street for Whistler, the artist. 
chalked up over the door, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build. E. W. Godwin. 
F.S.A., built this.” Then, after he left the Society of 
British. Artists, he said they had only the British left, the 
artist had disappeared. When he asked his young lady 
pupil if she realy saw things as she had painted them, and 
she said “ Yes, he rejoined “What a horrible world vou 
live in! " E 
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AT last the site of the Queen Victoria: Memorial in front of 
Buckingham Palace is being developed, under the super 
intendence of Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., the architect, and we 
suppose by about November that the general effect of the 
ground, with roadways, flower beds, and position of en- 
closing walls will be visible. The semi-circle has a radius of 
about 300 feet, and it appears to be settled that the garden 
formed within this will be called the Queen's Garden, and 
that traffic will be freely permitted through it. It is evi- 
dently the desire of their Majesties that the public shall 
enter with them into the enjoyment of this new formal 
garden and memorial, and that they have no desire to shut it 
and the Palace off from the public sight. 


IT is, we suppose, from fifteen to twenty years since we first 
noted and illustrated in our columns Mr. Stirling Lee's 
talented works for the sculpture decoration of the St. 
George's Hall, Liverpool. The completion of the scheme 
seems to be within sight, for the City Council appears to 
have just agreed to engage Mr. Stirling Lee to execute twelve 
figures above the panels on the east front of hall. 

WE are sorry we cannot give the correspondence as to the 
drainage at Holyrood Palace which appeared in the Scotsman 
for Saturday last. It is not a little curious. 


THE London County Council has met the criticism of the 
Strand improvement design in ዜ courteous spirit, says Mr. 
J.S. Franey, and, in addition to pcstponing for three months 
the sale of the land which would be required for proper 
treatment of the street, it has erected on the site several 
lines of scaffold poles, along which have been affixed white 
bands which show the different lines of frontage proposed. 
The public can now, on visiting the spot, judge the value of 
the new proposals, as well as the criticism bestowed on the 
original design. Perhaps the best mode for taking in the 
matter at a glance is to stand on the corner of the pavement 
at the point where the carriage drive enters the gardens to 
the west of the Law Courts. From this point the different 
proposals are very plainly seen, and it is to be hoped that 
every councillor will visit the spot before giving his vote. 
These who have been working for a change of plan may 
indulge in the hope that some honá-fide reconsideration will 
now be given to the matter by the Council. The Royal 
Academy and the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have given their unanimous adhesion to the new proposals, 
and it only behoves all patriotic Londoners to speak out 
and obtain for their town a site which could be made, if 
not the finest in the three kingdoms, at any rate one of ex- 
traordinary beauty. 


THE London City Corporation decided on Thursday week to 
sell the vacant land in front of the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, to the parish authorities for £1,500. It 1s pro- 
posed to throw the land open, and to erect on it a statue of 
John Milton, who lies buried in the church. 


We have the following on the model of the Wellington 
monument as exhibited in St. Pauls from the Times :--- 
“It will be admitted that, as seen from the front—that. is 
to say, from the space under the dome—the effect of the 
statue is very fine, as it is also from the rear—/.e., as seen 
from the western part of the nave. There is a grandeur in 
the forms which shows the handiwork of a great. artist, such 
as Stevens was, untrammelled by the ordinary conventions 
of his day. The view from the side is not, so happy. The 
off hind leg of the horse is somewhat awkwardly placed ; 
the extended arm, though indicating a noble gesture, appears 
to be in its unfinished state decidedly clumsy; and the 
folds of the cloak give the duke an almest hunchbacked 
appearance, which might surely be modified without diffi- 
culty. The additional architectural detail, moreover, which 
has been added in wood to support the horse, has at present 
a very heavy appearance; it s»ems to be 6in. too long, and 
thus to project beyond the lines of the supporting columns. 
It is possible that a slight change in the dimensions might 
do away with the effect of heaviness, or the convex surface 
of the new support might be “ scaled "---a device often em- 
ployed by the sculptors of the Renaissance in order to give 
lightness to a monument of this kind. On the whole we 
are inclined to think that, if the monument is to be com- 
pleted at all, it will be better to cast Stevens's model, with 
very few modifications, rather than to hand 1t over to some 


leading academical sculptor, with instructions to “ develop " 
it to something of his own. The former will be to a certain 
extent unfinished, but it will at least be in thorough har- 
mony with the rest of the monument. 


THE proposal to widen Piccadilly has now taken practical 
shape. The Improvements Committee of the L.C.C. will at 
an early meeting recommend “ that the estimate of £209,500 
be approved, and that, subject to the Westminster City 
Council agreeing to contribute a sum not exceeding £40,000, 
the Improvements Committee be authorised to take steps 
to secure the widening of Piccadilly to a minimum width 
of 80 feet between Sackville Street and Piccadilly Circus." 
It is also proposed to widen Sloane Street at its north end 
to 60ft., at a cost of some £60,000. 


ALTHOUGH the full £5,500 required to save 600 feet of 
fiontage to Highgate Woods from the builders has not all 
been raised, the Preservation Committee, having collected 
£4,950 of the amount, feel so confident of being able to 
realise the full sum that they have paid the deposit, and 
have contracted to complete the purchase in due course. 
Only £550 is required to complete the total. In connection 
with the Hampstead Heath extension scheme, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie has promised Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie to give the 
last thousand pounds of the sum required. 


On Saturday Lord Monkswell (chairman of the London 
County Council), accompanied by Lady Monkswell, opened 
Fulham Park extension. In the latter part of 1899 the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners made a grant of the remaining 
portion of West Meadow (know as Fielders Meadow), con- 
taining 8 acres 11 roods and 33 poles, lying to the north of 
the park. This was the extension opened on Saturday. A 
contribution of £12,000 was made by the County Council 
towards the cost of laying out the added area. This portion 
contains a lake, on which are two swans, the gift of the 
King. A small area has been set apart as a grotto for the 
growth of wild flowers and specimen plants, and will be of 
benefit to school children and others interested in the study 
of botany. In declaring the park open to the public, Lord 
Monkswell said Fulham certainly understood how to lay out 
parks. 


Tue Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society 
opened its jubilee meeting on Wednesday week in Devizes, 
the town where it originated in a meeting held under the 
presidency of the then Lord Lansdowne (grandfather of the 
present peer, who is patron of the society) on October 12, 
1853. Lord Bath this year begins a presidential term (three 
years), but owing to a family bereavement he was unable to 
attend, and the business meeting yesterday was presided 
over by Mr. N. H. Story-Maskelyne. The report recorded a 
membership of 365, and announced the resignation of Mr. 
H. G. Medlicott as general secretary, a post he has held for 
many years. Mr. E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie was elected 18 
Mr. Medlicott's place. An interesting feature of the days 
proceedings was a detailed description of a Roman villa 
excavated at Box, a village near Bath, which has been under- 
taken since the last meeting of the society at the sole cost 
of a member--Mr. W. Heward Bell. The existence of the 
villa has been known for many years, and fragments of 1t 
were unearthed in. 1831, but only now have the investigar 
tions been anything like exhaustive, and even so they are not 
complete. The size of the ground plan of the villa has been 
approximately fixed at 174ft. from east to west and 216ft. 
from north to south. Some of the hypocausts, pavements, 
and walls are in very good condition. 


Tre Wilts Archaological Society met at Stonehenge last 


Friday, and the Rev. E. H. Goddard gave an interesting › 


account of the raising of the leaning stone. Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne, in thanking Sir Edmund Antrobus for his kind 
invitation to visit Stonehenge, said that by raising the lean- 
ing stone, the biggest stone of its kind in England, Sir 
Edmund had carried out one of the most important pieces of 
archzological work he had known. People might quarrel 
about barbed wire fences and rights of way, but in his 
opinion the greatest. public right in Stonehenge was the pre 
servation of the monument, and that the present owner was 
doing to the best. of his abilities. | 
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Ir is stated that immediately after the meeting of the Wilt- 
shire County Council early in July Sir Edmund Antrobus 
communicated to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice an. offer to sell 
Stonehenge and eight acres of adjacent land for £50,000. 


Ar the Health Institute Congress in Liverpool, Mr. J. B. 
Colton, C.C., chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation, said that Liverpool had resolved 
only to rehouse the dispossessed, and that London and Glas- 
gow were making a mistake 18. not adhering to this rule. 


Tue following appears in the Z'imes :—“ Before Mr. Walter 
Emden attempts to teach the Architectural Vigilance Society 
its business, he had better get his own facts correct. No 
stone-work is being painted at Somerset House; only wood 
and stucco. The pediment is in stucco, the enrichments 
being in pear-wood. The dome is wood and copper, which 
has been regularly painted for many years in consequence of 
age and defects.—Yours faithfully, H. H. Statham, Hon. 
Secretary, Architectural Vigilance Society.” 


A Fine full-length portrait by T. Gainsborough, R.A., of 
Captain Wade, Master of the Ceremonies at 


was exhibited at the R.A. in 1771, and is now sold by order 
of the directors of the Bath Assembly Rooms. 


Tue Benchers of the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn, on 
behalf of the Council, have determined to pull down the 
north wall of their gardens, which at present shuts out all 


view of the same from Theobald’s Road, and replace it with | 
a dwarf wall and iron railing. This will enable passers-by to 


enjoy the privilege of admiring the gardens. 


Tue Garden City Association has now decided upon a site 
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Bath, 9118. by. 
59in., sold for 2,100 guineas at Christie's on Saturday. 11. ably the present 


| premiums for 


57 


with new frames, 32 frames cleaned and repaired, 42 portraits 
placed under glass, 22 metal tablets written, and four new 
pedestals made. The number of students who have applied 
for students’ tickets during the past year is 41, and 35 stu- 
dents have had their tickets renewed. The total number of 
visitors admitted on the Sunday afternoons of the summer 
months was 12,528, an average of 417 per Sunday. The 
total number of visitors from January 1 to December 31, 
1902, was 151,352, of whom. 130,583 were admitted free of 


charge. | » 


- 


Re Cape measurements, “R. H.” writes to the Times:— 
" My son, who is engaged on a survey for the erection of 
machinery in South Africa, mentions that the 66ft. tape 
provided by his employers is divided according to Cape 
measurement, 36 Cape inches being equivalent to 37 English 
inches. In other words, the Cape inch is one-thirty-sixth 
part greater than the English inch. Considerable loss has 
thus cccurred, which would have been many times increased 
had the fact not been discovered before the cement and 
masonry work commenced. There was a correspondence In 
your columns not long since upon the old French inch in rela- 
tion to Napoleon's height, if I am not mistaken ; and prob- 
Cape inch corresponds to an old Dutch inch. 
No doubt this difference of measurement is well known to 
old Cape hands, but for the benefit of new-comers and 
strangers a word of warning might not be amiss.” 


———————9-9———————— 
COMPETITIONS. 


N important competition is now advertised for a 
library, town hall, and assembly-room for Raw- 
tenstall The Corporation offer the following 

designs adjudged of sufficient merit, 


. 


whore its first experiment in housing will be carried out. The! and placed first, second, and third in order respec- 


association point out that the essence of their work is a con- : tively, 
structive scheme of reform of a sound and far-reaching | 
nature, in which they will require the interest and assistance | 
The organising secretary, Mr. G. J. H.. 


of the nation. 


namely :—-First premium, £100; second pre- 
mium, £50; third premium, £30. The Corporation will 
be assisted by professional assessors when adjudicating on the 
designs. Copy of conditions, particulars of accommodation 


Northcroft, 347-351, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, W.C., will | required, and plan of site may be obtained on application to 


be pleased to communicate with anybody interested in the; Mr. A. W. 


movement. 


A CHEQUE for £5,000 has been sent to Dean Hole by Mr. T. | town clerk not later than twelve o'clock ( 
H. Foord, of Acorn House, Rochester, to be applied to the | 12. 


Lawson, A.M.LC.E., Borough Surveyor, at the 
Municipal Offices, on payment of £2, which will be returned 


on receipt of competitive designs, which must reach the 
noon) on October 


restoration of Rochester Cathedral. Mr. Foord less than a ' 
month ago gave 25,500 to the trustees of St. Bartholomew 5 | Tug £wans.a Council, at their last meeting, decided to re- 
Hospital, Rochester, to build a nurses’ home in connection | consider the plans for the Houses for Working Classes Com- 


with that institution. The generous donor makes one 
stipulation to the Dean and Chapter of Rochester—that 
local builders shall be employed to carry out the work. 


Mr. BENJAMIN EBENEZER NIGHTINGALE, of Albert Embank- 
ment, S.E., who died at Richmond on July 17, and whose 
interment took place at Norwood on Wednesday, was for 
forty-eight years an active and prominent member of the 
building trade. He was a freeman of the City of London, 
and at some time president of the Master Builders’ Benevo- 
lent Institution, being a member of the London Master 
Builders’ Association and of the Bricklayers’ and Tilers’ 
Guild. He erected the Council Chamber of the Guildhall 
and the Leadenhall Market from designs by Sir Henry 
Jones, and during his career was employed by many other 
prominent architects, including Mr. John F. Bentley, Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 


THE report of the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
for 1902 has been issued as a Parliamentary paper (Cd. 
1,624). The list of donations, loans, and bequests has now 
been brought up to 744. The number of pictures and en- 
gravings on the walls of the National Portrait Gallery is 
1,248, of works in sculpture 158, and of miscellaneous por- 
traits exhibited 1n cases 41, making a total of 1,447 portraits 
exhibited. The trustees have now to report that the whole 
collection of framed portraits has been placed under glass 
with the exception of four portraits and three very large 
ھا‎ which it is not deemed expedient to glaze owing to 

e difficulty of viewing them in their present position ; they 
are, however, protected by barriers and placed under the 
supervision of the attendants and police Since 

e issue of the last report five portraits have been provided 


petition, which will not be decided for another month or so. 


| ARCHITECTS are invited to send their names to take part ın 


a limited competition for plans for a school to be erected at 
Acton. The architect whose plans are selected as first 15 to 
carry cut the work at a commission of 5 per cent. The 
second and third set of plans will be awarded premiums of 
£30 and £20 respectively. The assessor will be appointed 
on the suggestion of the R.I.B.A. Names to be sent in to 
Mr. B. S. Gott, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 


Tue Fylde Water Board invite local architects to submit 
drawings for new offices to be erected at the corner of Sefton 
Street and Dixon Street, Blackpool. The architect whose 
design is selected will be appointed to carry out the work, 
and the Board will be advised by a professional referee in 
the selection of drawings. ል plan of site and copy of con- 
ditions may be had on payment of one guinea deposit, which 
will be returned on receipt of designs, to reach Mr. C. 
Arthur, 34, Victoria Street, Blackpool, by August 31. 


THE ninety-two designs received for the Blackpool poster 
competition have been weeded down to cleven by the com- 
mittee, who will: decide on the awards next week. It is 
wickedly suggested that the aldermanic preference inclines 
to a picture in which a typical old salt takes out a pretty 
young lady for a bathe in his row boat. 


IN a competition for the best set of designs for a block of 
first-class business premises at the corner of Penrhyn and 
Conway Roads, Colwyn Bay, the first premium has been 


ኣሎ 


awarded to Mr. E. A. Lloyd, Blackburn, and the second to 
Mr. D. M. Roberts, Colwyn Bay. 


| 

Ar the last meeting of the Leith Parish Council it was de- 
cided by eleven votes to six that plan No. 6 be selected for 
the new poorhouse. The author is Mr. J. M. Johnston, of 
Leith. 


Tue “ Boardman ” Travelling Studentship in Architecture, 
value £15, has this year been awarded to Mr. George Mobbs, 
jun., pupil of Mr. Albert C. Havers, Norwich and Shering- 
ham, for his measured drawing of “ The Cloister," Norwich 
Cathedral. 

— ራን 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“ ALLANGATE," RUSTINGTON, SUSSEX. 
R. Heywoop HASLAM, ARCHITECT. 

This house is now practically finished. The stonework is 
Doulting and the bricks and roof tiles are local “hand 
made.” The rough cast is distempered dead white. Messrs. 
Cornish and Gaymer, of North Walsham, are the builders. 


"THE DEANERY GARDEN," SONNING-ON- 
THAMES. 


Ep. L. Lutyens, ARCHITECT. 


This charming house, with its very complete surroundings 
of formal gardens and orchard, has been recently completed, 
and is a thoroughly typical example of the best and most 
interesting modern domestic architecture. We are unable 
in this number to give all our illustrations of it, but shall 
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continue them later, and may also refer our readers to a 
forthcoming article in the Magazine of Art (the second of 
two on country houses),in which some of the best features of 
the house are illustrated. 3 

“The Deanery Garden” stands within a small compact 
area of ground, surrounded chiefly by high brick walling. 
That to the road is a most picturesque feature, with 115 deep 
sloping coping almost buried under a continuous range of 
moss and wall flowers of various kinds. The site is almost 
an island, surrounded by village streets and a path to the 
churchyard, and the ground falls towards the church yard— 
that is, towards the south-west. Though the design of the 
house goes back to traditional methods of old English archı- 
tecture, it is essentially a house of to-day, and is as com- 
fortable, sanitary, and cleanly as the old houses were often 
the reverse. To fully illustrate our notes by sketches of all 
the points which are interesting would make up quite a long 
monograph. 

The chief entrance is through a round arched doorway in 
the picturesque high brick wall along the village street, and 
this doorway opening is filled by a wrought-iron gate, 
through which the passer-by obtains a pretty peep of the 
vaulted porch (in chalk and red brick) and of the little 
fountain court to the right, in the centre of which he may 
catch a glimpse of the cleverly-modelled bronze faun pour- 
ing water on to the gold fish in the tank below. 

The courtyard has a circular water tank. and is paved 
with flagstones, which are raised to a higher level at the sides, 
in the form of an enclosing octagon, and at each angle ıs a 
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red flower-pot with lilies. The old lead cistern on the north 
side, with its quaint metal spout, the fine bit of German 
Renaissance metal bell bracket on the wall over the porch 
loggia, the old lantern fixed over the kitchen door on the 
south side, the long line of mullioned windows lighting the 
oak gallery on the first floor are points which one quickly 
notes. A closer inspection reveals the care which has been 
taken as to tone and colour and texture. The bricks are 
small, of excellent colour, and very uneven surface, which, 
with the somewhat. wide and rough mortar joints, produce 
a good texture. The lead lights appear to be cemented up 
quite flush with the oak framing in which they are set, and 
nowhere do we find projecting window sills. The view from 
the court across the porch loggia out to the garden and 
pergola on the east, and the view looking back again through 
the porch to the fountain court, with its green. pedestal and 
statuette, are foretastes of the delightful peeps one gets in 
all directions as we go over the house and garden. 

The general effect of the white chalk vaulting with brick 
lines, which is seen in the outer porch, is repeated within the 
entrance as far as the crossing of the stairs, and the way in 
which this vaulting is managed where it crosses the oak 
staircase is exceedingly clever and pleasing. The effect of 
the parlour, hall, and dining-room en suite, with the ante 
space leading from the entrance is excellent. The ante 
space is ceiled low down with heavy oak rafters, and is a 
good foil to the lofty well-hghted hall, with its open timber 
roof. The walls of parlour and dining-room are white 
washed, but the hall is finished with high oak panelling, and 
filled 18 above with half-timber work and chalk in varying 
courses. The interest of detail does not cease throughout the 
house. Upstairs, the oak gallery, the quaint bedroom fire- 
places, bedsteads, and other furniture afford much variety 
and picturesque effect. In one bedroom we find a pedi 
mented recess over the fireplace, in another a long plaster 
hood rising from a wood mantel, and in another a low brick 
arched opening with hobs. The garden, with its wealth 
of flowers and plants, shows how thoroughly agreeable a 
strictly formal garden may be, merging gradually, as this 
one does, into the wide orchard and lower lawn with its 
fringe of lofty elms. 

—— oeeo 


WHISTLER. 


AMES ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER was American 
by birth, and French by artistic training and sympathy ; 
and French-American he remained to the end, in spite 

of his long residence in London. There seems no doubt that 
he was born in Lowell, Massachusetts, in the year 1834. His 
father was Major George Washington Whistler, an engineer. 
In Whistlers boyhod his father accepted a. position 88 railway 
engineer in Russia, and in that country the future painter 
appears to have spent some years. In 1851 he returned to 
America and entered as a student at West Point Military 
Academy, where he remained four years; and for a short 
time afterwards he seems to have been in Government em- 
ployment—whether military or civil does not appear—as a 
maker of maps and charts. There is a story of a spoilt plate, 
the young artist having scratched some fancies of his own 
upon it; of confiscation, a reprimand, a Whistlerian repartee, 
and of consequent departure to Paris and to the free life of 
the studios of the Quartier Latin. This was about 1857, and 
some time afterwards, in Gleyre's studio (then the meeting- 
place of all the clever young artiste of the day), Whistler met 
Du Maurier, making upon him the impression which is well 
remembered by all readers of the first and unexpurgated edi- 
tion—the Harper's Magazine edition—of “ Trilby.” At that 
date it was that Whistler began to etch ; the earliest of the 
268 etchings which Mr. Wedmore has catalogued so carefully 
belongs to that year. T'wo years later appeared the group 
of thirteen etchings, known to collectors as “The F rench 
Set,” which were published by Delätre, and which at once 
made a considerable mark. Some time afterwards Whistler 
came to London, and took up his quarters among the group 
of artists who had lately discovered the beauties of Chelsea 


and Cheyne Walk. He lived here for several years, and one 


cf the oddest episodes in the history of modern art is to be 
found in his comradeship, almost friendship, with Rossetti. 
Differing in all points but one, they agreed in being artists 
and in accepting that position with a completeness which 
seemed to them thoroughly logical. To both the world nee 
divided into two classes only—the artists and the not artists ; 
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and the latter was a class whose chief function was to_provide 
for the wants of the former, to accept: in a grateful spirit what 
the artists were pleased to give it, and to be heartily despised 
18 return. <A crowning instance 15 to be found in the relation 
of both artists to the late Mr. Leyland, of Princes Gate. ship- 
owner, collector, and “patron.” Rossetti's letters to him 
were published some years age in the Art Journal by Mr. Val 
Prinsep; and most instructive reading they are. 
painted for Mr. Leyland the famous “ Peacock Room "—a 
wonderful scheme of decoration, peacocks eyes on a. gold 
ground, the whole leading up to a fantastic full-length picture, 
the “Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine ”---then quarrelled 
with him, and took a savage revenge by painting a life-size 
portrait of him as a devil with horns and hoofs. This pic- 
ture is still in existence. An American admirer, Julian 
Hawthorne, once wrote, “There is an immense and sweet 
good nature in Whistler.” Mr. Leyland’s experience of it was 
the picture m questicn. The best fruit of the long residence 


in Chelsea was the series of Thames etchings which Whistler 


produced at intervals during the sixties, and which were first 
collectively published by the late Mr. F. S. Ellis in 1871. As 


collectors know, the plates afterwards changed hands more 


than once, and the later impressions are not so good as those 
in 151115 و‎ or the still earlier (partial) issues. 

Whistler's sharp tongue and caustic pen were always ready 
to prove that the man—especially if he happened to paint or 
write—who did not fall at once into line as a, worshipper was 
an idiot, or worse. For the most part: the public only 
laughed ; but if now and then scme one who was not quite a 

nobody. like Ruskin or Burne-Jones, became annoyed and 
spoke sharply. what wonder? The painful thing was that 
Whistler, who did not mind how much his own epigrams 
might hurt others, could not himself stand criticism. The 
famous instance is the libel action brought by him against 
Mr. Ruskin in 1878, the eminent writer having denounced a 
certain * Nocturne ” shown by Whistler in the Grosvenor 
Gallery as " a pot of paint flung in the public face.” The trial 
was painful to many, amusing to more; in the end Mr. 
Whistler obtained one farthing damages. He ıelieved his 
soul by publishing a pamphlet on “ Art and Art Critics,” and 
the public laughed still more. But Mr. Ruskin brought no 
libel action. 

While he was producing the beautiful Thames etchings the 
young Whistler was also painting a few pictures, and some cf 
them he exhibited at the Royal Academy. Among these 
were “ The Little White Girl” (1865), the “Symphony in 
White” (1867), “The Balcony” (1870), and the famous 
“Portrait of the Artist's Mother” (1872). One cf the 
earliest was the work commonly kncwn as “ The Piano Pic- 
ture"; this attracted the admiration of the well-known 
colourist John Phillip, who asked the price. Whistler left 
it to him and received a cheque for eighty guineas, with which 
he was well satisfied. The value is now perhaps a hundred 
times that sum, so that the Scctch painter had a bargain. 
“The Little White Girl” had been rejected at the Salcn of 
1863, sharing the fate of many a Rousseau and Corot in those 
unregenerate days; but twenty-one years later the “ Portrait 
o: My Mother” obtained a gold medal at the same Salon, and 
in 1891 was bought for the Luxembcurg. This same picture, 
1t 15 said, had been almost refused at the Academy in 1872, 
but Sir William Boxall threatened to withdraw from the 
council if it were not accepted. As to the general reception 
of Whistler’s works in those days, it cannot bo said that they 
aroused any strong feelings on one side or the other. The 

insults and abuse " of which Mr. Pennell speaks, and which 
en a. cn ንንን ውን MS fifteen years 
Bee | 8 Some artists were greatly 
rested, some shook their heads, and the public— who, of 
course, do nct count— were mildly puzzled. One wonders 
what might have happened if the Academy had chosen at that 
ue to elect. Whistler an A.R.A. The irreconcilable might 
مرا‎ E pes 0 7 he might. have encountered what a ri val 
the last insult—popularity"; and we might 
never have chuckled over that crowning prcduction of a big 
mans small vanity —" The Gentle Art of Making Enemi ١ 
But it was not to be, and in 1877 Sir Coutts Lind 0 
the G Er ۶ Lindsay 0 
rosvenor Gallery with Whistler for one of his chief 
attractions. Here were shown not onlv th t رر‎ 
“ Noct <” b ۱ ۱ ont e tec celebrated 
۱ umes, but those really ccnsiderable works the “Mi 
a iie “Carlyle.” the “Lady Archibald Campbell,” 
„nd several other portraits, which at least. prov d SD 
Ing world that the painter was came preved to a dcubt- 
. In all the years TE CUN und > بی مھا‎ 
owed Whistler never reached the 
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same level as here. The " Carlyle "—which some time after- 
wards was bcught for the Glasgow Corporation Gallery— 
marked the highest level cf his achievement, and the point 
in which he came nearest to his master, Velasquez. Not even 
in 1885-86, when he showed the " Sarasate” at Suffolk Street, 
did he succeed in making so deep an impression, though to be 
sure the libel acticn and the gcssip of friends and foes had 
in the interval made him one of the most talked about men 
in London--a fine picparaticn, as everybody knows, for 
artistic fame. That Suffolk Street episode was perhaps the 
oddest: of an edd career. The mest mediocre and middle-class 
of all tlie artistic societies of London was in low water, and 
the thought occurred to some revolutionary members to make 
Whistler president. It was like electing a sparrow-hawk to 
rule a community of bats. Some of the bats moved out; 
some followers of the spavrow-hawk came in; but the in- 
teresting new community did not last long. The suburban 
ladics who had been the support cf the Society of British 
Artists were shocked at the changes; they found no pleasure 
in the awning stretched across the middle of the room, the 
battened walls, the spaced-out '' impressionist” pictures, and 
the total absence of the anecdotes and bright colours which 
they loved. A few hundreds of visitors of another sort, came 
and were charmed, but. tha commercial test. of success was not 
satisfied: before long Whistler ceased to be president, and 
the society. under a mera congruous chief, “relapsed to its 
ancient mood." 

At various dates after this Whistler held small exhibitions, 
sometimes of etchings and sometimes of paintings, in London. 
A set of " Venice" etchings was published in 1880, a series of 
“Twenty-six Etchings” in 1886, and he held a small loan 
display of “ Nocturnes. Marines. and Chevalet Pieces,” accom- 
panied by an amusing catalogue, in which, by quotations 
from his critics, he casilv showed how the different voices of 
the public may centradict each other in the matters of art. 
Early in 1885, too, he delivered a lecture in. London before 
a verv fashionable audience, attracted as much by his reputa- 
tion as a merciless saver cf sharp things as by the fame of 
the painter. This was the so-called " Ten o'clock," afterwards 
reprinted with a multitude of less worthy and more personal 
arts and scraps of the Whistlerian philosophy in “ The Gentle 
Art." The lecture had a little of Heine in it, a little of the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. a good deal cf Walt Whitman, and the 
residue pure Whistler. the moral being—that mankind is 
divided into artists (abeut one in a generation) and the rest; 
that the rest should on no account presume to talk, think, 
and, least of all, write about art ; that art is “ for the one, not 
for the multitude”; that she neither progresses nor decays, 
but comes where she will and when ; that she depends not on 
virtues or vices; that the Master appears and disappears in ; 
obedience to no law. “Art happens.” That Whistler 
“happened " too was the corollary ; and, indeed, there is no 
known law, no known cendition ር. race or society, that can 
account for him. A few years afterwards he more or less 
withdrew from Londen to his 1001115 in the Rue du Bac, where 
a certain number of very rich people, chiefly Americans. came 
and bought his pictures at high prices. The date of his great 
vogue, if one may use that werd in a semi-commercia] sense, 
began with the exhibition of his pictures at the Goupil 
Gallery, when such pictures as the “ Symphony” were brought 
back to the notice of a generation that had been prepared for 
them by the habit of seeing, over and over again, the best 
works of modern Continental art, “impressionist ` and other 
The exhibition had a prodigious success, and Whistler's be- 
lier in the idiocy of the many received a severe shock. Since 
then he took a leading part in organising the rare exhibitions 
of the International Art. Society at Knightsbridge, of which 
he was the president. His contributions, however, were not 
of much relative importance, nor were the works of recent 
date which he showed in the American section of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900. They gave him a medal, of course, 
but his success was a succes d'estime. a success based on his 
previous reputation. 

Whistlers book is full of evidence of his colossal vanity, 
and the steries of his quarrelsomeness are many. But with 
these he had other and mere lovable qualities. His marriage 
with the widew of E. W. Godwin. the architect, was ex- 
tremely happy ; and to the last he kept real friends. As an 
artist, none can deny that he had the root of the matter in 
him, and that in the search after what to him was the beauti- 
ful he was indefatigable. Inspired, more than he would ever 
admit. by Velasquez and the Japanese, he was set upon the 
exclusive task of painting and etching what ከር saw, with no 
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ulterior thought of utility, or popularity, or what would ad-| The west end is perhaps one of the most imposing features 
vance him in position and esteem. He did not invent the | of the cathedral. Differing from the majority of ancient 
phrase “ Art for art," but if it means anything it means the | cathedrals either in this country or abroad, the western door- 


doctrine that Whistler prcfessed and practised to the end.— | ways ate two, not three, or one. They enter directly into 
The T imes. ^ | the nave through a shallow narthex, vaulted in stone, and 
—e — — —— not, as is frequently the case, into the aisles through the 

TRURO CATHEDRAL. western towers. These two doorways are of lofty dimensions, 


and are elaborately treated and recessed under gabled arches, 
; the tympana being filled with sculpture, not, as in so many 
ancicnt examples, representing the Doom or kindred subjects, 
but exhibiting our Lord in his acts of Mercy and Love, and 
preaching on the Mount and feeding the people in the wilder- 
ness. The west end projects out boldly in front of the two 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales in its complete form with | western towers ; 1t 1s a lofty gable flanked by massive square 
the exception of the upper portion of the western towers and | twrets, the width, including the turrets, being 40ft., and 
the chapter house and cloisters. The foundaticn cf the nave | the height to the point of the gable 100ft. The sills of the 
and western towers were begun in May, 1898. The وی‎ | lowest windows, a pair of coupled lancets, separated by a 
tractors have been Messrs. Willcocks, of Wolverhampton, | buttress, 36ft. above the floor, are seen from the inside far 
and the clerk of works Mr. E. Price. As Mr. J. L. Pearson, | above the western gallery. Externally a bold arch springs 
R.A., died December 11th, 1897, the work has been carried | from the two flanking turrets, rising to a height of 74ft., and 
out by his son, Mr. Frank LG Pearsen. | inclosing the lancets above described and the rose window 

The western portion now completed comprises thu nave and | ever them, which fills almost the entire gable, and consists 
aisles, with western double perch or narthex. scuth porch, and Of seven arched openings clustering round a circular cusped 
western towers. The new work is a completion cf the crigi- | centre, and surrounded by a ring of fourteen quatrefoils, the 
nal design, and the same materials have been used as for the Idea being seven and a multiple of seven. The surface of the 
eastern portion cf the cathedral. The nave is 112ቪ. long. | gable over its large arc is relieved by diagonal pattern work, 
29ft. wide (the same width as the choir), aud 70ft. high. It interrupted in the spandrels of the arch by panels containing 
is divided into four bays, and these are again sub-divided se ' sculpture. A Land of nine panels marks the springing of 
that the nave arcades each consist of eight arches. The; the gable; three of them are pierced for light to the nave 
main piers aie circular, with attached shafts and boldly- roof. the other six contain standing figures of Early Cornish 
projecting groin shafts on the nave side; the intermediate | saints already in situ; other panels and a narrow lancet win- 
piers are elongated, much nairower, and with similar dow lead the eye up to the cross on the apex of the gable. 
attached shafts. The general lines cf the nave fellow to The western towers are about 24ft. square, exclusive of the 
some extent those of the choir: they have the same acutely- : angle buttresses, which have but little projection, but lead 
pointed and richly-mculded arcade arches, beld and very Up by gentle gradations to the parapets of the tower. A 
breadly treated triforia. and lofty clercstory with its coupled broad western lancet lights the lower stage of each tower; 
lancets. The details of the design are, however, much varied, on the second stage are coupled lancets on the two sides which 
the arches of triforium being filled in with a series of four line with the lower lancets of the west gable. The, third 
peinted arches springing from detached shafts and with a stage, not yet erected, will also have coupled windows divided 
large cusped circular\opening over them, suggesting incipient by a centre mullion, and the arches filled with incipient 
rather than developed tracery. The clerestory windows are | tracery. Above these is the lofty upper stage of the tower, 
much wider than those of the choir, but the treatment of the containing very tall windows of two lights with double tran- 
traceried curtain arches is repeated in a varied form. The: soms and interlacing tracery. Being above the nave roof, 
nave, like the choir, is vaulted in stone, but on a different: these windows will be pierced in the four sides of 
plan. It is sexpartite, while that of the choir is quadripartite the tower. This stage finishes with a corbel course, 
— that is, the vaulted surface in the one case is divided by enriched cornice, and a pierced parapet; the total 
groin ribs into six, and in the other into four, sections. The height up to this level will be 122ft. The spires will 
broad bays of the nave, 28ቪ. wide, intersected by massive rise to an additional height of 80ft., and have very lofty 
transverse ribs, have a very bold and imposing effect as ccn- | spire-lights, intersecting the perforated parapet of the tower, 
trasted with the narrower and perhaps mere refined treat- and tall hexagonal angle turrets pierced with lancet panelling 
ment of the choir. in two heights. 

The north and south aisles of the nave are 112ft. long and A great feature of the cathedral externally is the lofty 
l4ft. wide in the clear of the arcade walls, giving a total | coupled lancets, two in each bay, divided by broad buttresses 
width of nave and aisles of 62ft. They arc similar in design, | of but little projection, and its flying buttresses, which mark 
and are also vaulted in stone in eight bays, and lighted by a | the divisions of the bays, springing from massive gabled 
series of lancots, two in each bay, separated by a broad pier, | buttresses which rise high above the aisle walls. The nave 
and internally inclosed by a traceried curtain arch after the | roof is a continuation of that of the choir, interrupted only 
manner of the nave clerestory, and following in some respects | by the central tower, and with a similar covering of slate. 
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N November 4, 1887, we published a scuth-east view and 

a plan and general view of the completed design with 

its surroundings of Truro Cathedral, and last week 
(Wednesday, July 15) the building was opened in the presence 
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the treatment of the north choir aisle windows. One of the | The aisle roofs are steep, and are also slated. The floor is 
principal entrances to the cathedral is by a south porch, which paved with marble misciato pavement, and is a continuation 
occupies the westernmost bay of the scuth aisle; it has but | of the paving of the crossing. 
little projection, its dimensions in this direction being cir-| The central tower is square on plan. Above the roofs it 
cumscribed by the limits of the site. This porch is lofty : it | is divided into two unequal stages, all four sides, except for 
is entered by a bold moulded archway 16ft. high, flanked by | the slight variation in width, being alikq. The lower or 
square angle pinnacles, and with tiers or niches over it to | lantern stage is the smaller of the two, and has three two- 
contain sculpture, some of which is already provided. The | light windows deeply recessed in three orders. These win- 
doorway is divided by a centre pier, and has elaborate | dows are visible from the inside of the church and from the 
traceried panelwork over it, intended to be enriched with | lights of the lantern, the vaulted ceiling of which comes 1m- 
sculpture. An entrance of simpler character occupies a corre- | mediately above them. The upper or belfry stage also has 
sponding position on the north side of the cathedral. three two-light windows; but these are of much taller propor- 
The western bay of the cathedral is separated from the! tions. They are also more dceply recessed, and are filled with 
nave by a lofty arch, the mouldings of which blend with the | eak louvres covered with copper. The heads of these win- 
nave groining ; it is of the width of the nave by 1511. in depth: | dows are crowned by sharply-pointed gables, which finish 
it is vaulted in one bay, being, in fact, a continuation of the | under the overhanging corbel course, which comes imme- 
nave vaulting. Arches north and south rise to a height of | diately under the tower parapet. This parapet is richly 
64ft., and give into the western towers; these towers mea- | pierced and traceried, and is divided into three sections corre- 
sure 16۸. by 15ቪ. internally. and are cepen from floor tc | sponding to the windows below by miniature buttresses. The 
vaulting, a height of about TOft. A western gallery some | height to the string under the lower parapet is 15616 The 
20ft. above the floor is erected over the western bay, carried | spire rises in simple and unbroken outline from a rich cluster 
en comparatively low arches. the spandrels of which are en- | of pinnacles and spire-lights which are grouped round its base. 
riched with sculpture. This gallery not only provides addi- | The four angle pinnacles are hexagonal on plan, panelled m 
tional accommodation, but it forms a base to the west end | two stages, with coupled lancets on each face, and capped with 
internally, and adds much ما‎ its effect. slender spires. They are connected to the central tower by 
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a web of stone, which is gabled and panelled. There is a 
spire-light in the centre of each of the four cardinal faces 
of the spire, with tall clustered shafts supporting the traceried 
head. The total height to the top of the spire is 250ft. 
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BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 
By Mr. Lewis F. Day. 


NOTHER opportunity of beautifying London is going to 


be lost, we are told, for want of efficient architectural 

control over the new streets shortly to be built. It is 
true there was great talk of treating Aldwych and Kingsway 
in a manner worthy of a great city. There was even a com- 
petition and authoritative judgment upon the designs of the 
architects chosen to compete. There the matter rests, and 
seems likely to rest. It is easy to blame the London County 
Council for inertness in the matter of taste. But how is a 
County Council to impose its architect or his design upon 
would-be purchasers or lessees of the land it holds in trust? 
Clearly, it would lessen the value of the sites and, little as 
that may concern the artistic soul of some among us, it 
would arouse a storm of reproach from the more commer- 
cially minded body to whom, no less than to lovers of art, the 
Council is accountable. It is notas in the case of the private 
owner. He has only himself to please, and if he can afford 
to indulge in artistic tastes no one has a word to say in the 
matter. There is a very simple reason why it: is difficult— 
nay, impossible—to insist upon esthetic rules in the way 
that laws of sanitation or construction are enforced. A 
public bedy may well insist upon precautions clearly neces- 
sary to the public health or safety. But though it is quite 
true there is a right and wrong in art too, it is not demon- 
strable to the ratepayer, and why should public men bear 
the brunt of public disapproval of a course of action which, 
right as they may feel it to be, they know very well they 
cannot prove to be right? In matters of science we stand 
comparatively on sure ground, and expert opinion is not 
often disputed by the inexpert. There is no authority, and 
it is impossible, so far as one can see, to constitute an 
authority whose dictum in the matter of art would ever be 
accepted. 

It has been suggested, and the notion has cropped up 
again in reference to the widening of Piccadilly, that a 
useful and effective feature in any new London street might 
be long colonnades. "That of itself implies one scheme and 
one controling mind. But an Englishman who is going to 
build likes to choose his own architect and hesitates to lease 
ground subject to conditions which may hamper him, espe- 
cially in the building of business premises. He may be 
wrong in his idea, he may be acting against his own interests, 
but it is not easy to persuade him that anyone can tell him 
his own business better than he knows it himself. It has 
to be remembered that the evils of casual and accidental 
architectural position (if that mattered to him) are no great 
eyesore to the average Briton. - He prefers the unexpected— 
perhaps even the capricious. Symmetry rather bores him, 
and he is not educated up to the appreciation of proportion. 
Morecver, some of our street fronts that have been designed 
as a whole are object-lessons not calculated to convert him. 
Palladian facades, effective as they may be to begin with, 
lose in the course of years their palatial character; each 
separate occupier ends in treating his portion of it in his 
own way, either without thinking of the general effect or 
purposely making his shop conspicuous by way of advertise- 
ment. Admitting uniformity of treatment in the buildings 
of a new street to be artistically advisable, what is the type 
of building which would be generally acceptable? It is an 
architectural axiom that plan. and elevation are one and in- 
separable, but the plan adapted to the carrying on of one 
kind of business would not answer for another. There are 
shops and shops. Think of the difference between a bookshop 
and 8. drapery or provision stores, and between the different 
kinds of provision stores! We have most of us pleasant 
recollections of colonnades abroad—of the Rue de Rivoli. 
of Berne, of Vicenza, of Bologna, and of many a foreign 
public place with its arcades under which we have sipped 
our coffee and watched the life. Such colonnades as we 
have in Londen are not very lively ; we do not wander by 
choice in the arcades round Covent Garden or linger under 
the arches in front of the County Fire Office ; even the colon- 
nade on the north side of Pall Mall is not attractive. A 
bright-looking “ balcony arcade" lately built on the first 
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floor at the north end of Shaftesbury Avenue has the air 
of being rather cruelly deserted. We are able to be misled 
by words and the pleasing memories they recall. Colon- 
nades and terraces and rows suggest, when we come to think 
of it, something we should not be likely to find in a new 
London street whatever the style of its architecture. It 
can hardly be said that we suffer in London either from sun 
or snow to ዜ degree which renders architectural protection 


|necessary. We have rain enough to make it well worth 


taking into account, but wet weather is dark weather, and 
were damp colonnades less depressing than they actually are,. 
protection overhead would be dearly bought at the cost of 
light. Colonnades of the existing type shut out both light 
and air, and dust accumulates within them. One never 
passes, for instance, under the portico of Holborn Viaduct 
Station without wondering how arches that are open appa- 
rently to the winds of heaven can harbour such stuffy 
odours. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell's proposal that we should adopt 
in London the principle of the Chester “rows” calls up a 
vision of picturesquenes which one would like to 866 realised, 
and it is something to have not only the weight of his 
authority certifying that the thing could quite well be done 
but his clear and practical exposition of the way to do it. 
Mr. F. Lockhart’s clever drawing, however, for the new 
crescent, though inspired by him, does not, with all its 
merits, realise his dream nor yet remind us of picturesque 
Chester. The Chester “ rows,” it will be remembered, are 
covered footways scooped as it were out of the face of the 
first floor of the buildings, so that the shop fronts on that 
level 816 set back some ten or fifteen feet, according to the 
width cf the pavement. That this would darken the inte- 
rior of the second tier of shops thus gained is admitted by 
Sir Frederick when he suggests a variation upon the Chester 
plan and makes the very practical proposal that the upper 
storeys of the houses should not be brought out flush with 
the ground floor again, but set back so that only about half 
of the “row " or first floor footway would be covered. That 
would mean a sacrifice of area in the upper floors, it would 
give less (thought possibly enough) protection from the rain, 
and it would leave the piers supporting the frontage above 
rather awkwardly in the way of foot passengers. But there 
would be, of course, the gain of an extra shop frontage on 
the first floor, though in the case of double footways it may 
fairly be assumed that one would be preferred and the other 
comparatively neglected. ሊ pleasing possibility arising out 
of “rows”—their distinguished advocate is careful to say 
it is no necessary part of his scheme—is a series of bridges 
enabling foot passengers to cross the street without fear of 
hansom cabs or motor cars; in any case the side streets 
issuing into the colonnaded thoroughfare would have to be 
bridged. In the hands of a competent architect these 
bridges might be most picturesque features. It is easy, and 
Sir Frederick Bramwell has made it easier still, for us to 
form a picture of what a new London street built on these 
lines might conceivably be. But, thinking of it from the 
point of view of practical convenience, one cannot resist the 
impression that a colonnade of any substantial and dignified 
kind must to some extent impede traffic already more than 
sufficiently congested, thanks to those who have nothing 
better to do than to crowd round shop windows. ፲ሺ does 
seem too, upon reflection, that rows or first-floor terraces are 
better suited to a leisurely little cathedral town on the banks 
of the Dee than to a busy city like London or Manchester— 
more in keeping with the low houses such as those at Ches- 
ter than with the tall stacks which the value of land in a 
great city makes necessary there. Add two or three storeys 
to the old hcuses at Chester and the “ rows” would be 
cruelly overweighted. Substitute for timber construction 
brick, masonry, or terra-cotta and where would be their 
picturesqueness? In days to come perhaps, when architects 
shall have learnt to treat iron avowedly for what it is, as a 
material no longer to be hidden away under concrete but 
frankly worthy cf artistic consideration, thc question of 
"rows" may be better worth practical consideration.— 
Manchester Guard ian. 


———————9-6-9-— ————— 


SrıLL further Carnegie library gifts:—Quarry Bank 
(£1,000); Failsworth (£3,000); Penarth (£4,000) ; Lough. 
borough, Malvern, and Worthing (£5,000 each) ; Heywood 
(£6,000) ; and East Ham, for two libraries (£10,000). 
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GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


A CONFERENCE convened by this organisation was held 
on Thursday at Essex Hall, Strand, to consider the 
question of the control of the liquor traffic in Garden 
City. Mr. Ralph Melville, K.C., presided, and amongst 
those present were Mr. W. H. Lever, of Port Sunlight, 
Major-General Owen Jones, and the Rev. Dr. Cobb. The 
chairman expressed a hope that very soon the members 
would receive a communication which would show them that 
the scheme was nearer its completion than they had thought. 
Mr. Arthur Sherwell read a paper on the subject which the 
conference had been called to consider. He advocated a 
system of local option, leaving the people themselves free to 
decide, under proper safeguards, whether the traffic should 
be sanctioned at all, and providing that, if sanctioned, it 
should be conducted under such conditions as would reduce 
the risk to a minimum. 31. ነኛ. 8. Lever said that 80 per 
cent. of the inhabitants having voted in favour of it, a licence 
was obtained for a house at Port Sunlight, and it seemed to 
have made no change in the life of the village. A tyrannical 
refusal on the part of the authorities to permit the con- 
cession would have been strongly resented. A resolution 
was passed to the effect that if any liquor traffic were 
carried on at all in Garden City it should be conducted 
by the Garden City Company or a trust company specially 
formed for that purpose. In the evening a special 
general meeting of the members of the association was 
held, Mr. Herbert Warren presiding. Mr. T. Adams, 
secretary of the association, stated that the pioneer 
company which had been formed had been successful in 
its negotiations for a site. He proceeded to deliver a 
lecture on the work of the association, and illustrated it 
with views of Bournville, Port Sunlight, and the district 
in the neighbourhood of the new naval base on the Forth. 
The association had, he said, endeavoured to press on the 
Government that the new town which would be built there 
should be arranged on scientific principles. 
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THE MARTYRS’ MEMORIAL AT OXFORD. 


| HE accompanying report has been received by the Rev. 
Horace E. Clayton, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene's, Oxford, and Rural Dean and Hon. Canon of 
Christ Church :—“ Rev. Sir,—In accordance with your re- 
quest, I have made a critical examination of the Martyrs 
Memorial. Everyone who has examined this beautiful 
monument will know that it is a solid structure, arranged in 
an hexagonal form, with a base of about 14 feet diameter, 
raised upon a stepped platform spreading to about 31 feet 
diameter. The monument is built on such practical lines, 
starting from a solid base and tapering in a pyramidal form 
to a height of over 70 feet in stages most gracefully propor- 
tioned, that it must be apparent to all that :t cannot collapse. 
The kind of decay which may be described as the crumbling 
process has begun to manifest itself on the surface. Some 
few of the richly-worked stones have fallen, but only those 
who are specially looking for defects would discern the vacant 
places. It is quite possible that other pieces of the enrich- 
ments may fall at intervals but should they do so they will 
drop within the railed enclosure without any risk to passers- 
by. The facework has scaled in places owing to the weather, 
but so slightly that there can be no reason for anxiety; the 
drapery of the figures also shows signs of perishing ; further, 
there is an incrustation of dust in the clefts and crannies of 
the ornamental work which might suggest further decay. 
From my examination there appear to be no signs of inhe- 
rent weakness in the structure; the defects noted are but 
superficial, readily admitting of repair when the proper time 
comes. My opinion is that it is premature to contemplate 
anything like a general restoration of the monument at. the 
present time; it can be safely postponed for scme years to 
come. The only recommendations which I would now make 
ore (1) that the steps forming the platform (some of which 
have slipped out of place) should be reinstated: and (2) 
that the gutter runnine behind the parapet of the first staee 
should be thoroughly cleaned and rendered watertight. The 
suggestion that the monument is in a ‘ruinous’ condition 
ie nothing else than an exaggeration.—I am, dear Sir, your 

faithful servant, 
“H. W. Moore, F.R.IB.A.” ' 
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THE 55850115 EXCAVATIONS IN EGYPT. 


THE last season's work of British archeologists in Egypt 
has been most fruitful, both in the singular beauty of many 
of the objects discovered and the further elucidation of a 
period far anterior to what a comparatively few years ago 
would have been regarded as the beginnings of history. The 
year will have been further remarkable from the con. 
vergence of the testimony of independent workers in 
different fields, as the investigations of Professor Flinders 
Petrie in Egpyt and those of Mr. Arthur Evans in Crete 
have been found to be mutually corroborative, and to lead 
to new conceptions alike of Egyptian and of early Hellenic 
civilization. This year, as usual, as will have been seen 
from Professor Petrie’s letter in the Times of June 29, the 
exhibition is being held in University College of the work 
carried on by Professor Petrie and Messrs Grenfell and 
Hunt, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, its Greco- 
Roman branch, and the Egyptian Research áccount. 

The principal work of the fund has been effected on the 
old Temple site of Abydos, and its unprecedented feature is 
that on the same site remains have been discovered of 
successive periods covering some 4,500 years, and beginning 
about 5,000 p.c. The earliest temple is believed to antedate 
the first dynasty and the latest to be of the X XVIth. The 
work was of almost surgical nicety in the discrimination and 
of scientific precision in the measurements of the remains 
of the work of all these generations of mankind. The great 
advances made in the earliest times, in both art and manu- 
facture, are truly astonishing. The use of glazed work on 8 
large scale, hitherto supposed to be of late development, is 
shown to have been extensive even in the first dynasty. Of 
this age have been found bowls of diorite and quartz crystal, 
glazed beads and tile work, and in particular a piece of 
a large green glazed vase of Aha-Mena, with a name inlaid 
in purple, showing that polychrome glazing was already in 
use during the first dynasty. The ivories, too, show a sur- 
prising mastery of fine and natural work, such as, in Pro- 
fessor Petrie's words, "certainly cannot be rivalled by any 
later work in Egypt, or by very little that has been done 
elsewhere." Above all to be noted is the figure of the aged 
king himself, with the crown of Upper Egypt on his head 
and a thick quilted robe round his body. The subtle 
dignity and reserve, the delicacy of expression and 
feature, are such as one might expect in an Italian 
dignitary of the Middle Ages A like freedom and 
grace are seen in the figures of boys standing, 
walking, and kneeling. The figures of a baboon, 8 
couchant dog, a young bear, many livns—“ used doubtless 
for gaming pieces, like those of ‘King Zee"—-are vividly 
naturalistic. That such art should have existed at the 
beginning of dynastic history would have been incredible a 
short time ago, and is difficult to account for, unless it be 
that among a few favoured nations art springs at once into 
perfection, like Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus. The 
fine formation of face in these early human figures, 80 
different from those of later ages, suggests ethnological 
problems still to be solved. The black pottery is, we are 
told, of non-Egyptian origin. The forms are Greek, with 8 
long curved neck to the amphora and hollow feet to the vases. 
A like quality is found in Crete of the late neolithic age. 
The pottery is ascribed to the first dynasty at Abydos. Of 
a rather later date is the exquisite ivory statuette of Khufu 
(Cheops), whose resolute and intellectual head befits the 
“great builder and organizer” who, Professor Petrie told 
us the other day, made Egyptian government and civilization 
what it was for thousands of years after.” The original 
is in the Cairo Museum. It is indeed interesting to find 
from the modern excavator confirmation of Herodotus's 
statement that Cheops had closed the temples and forbidden 
sacrifices, 

In the Greco-Roman branch, Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt 
cumpleted their excavations at Hibeh, begun in the previous 
year, and thence made large additions to their collection of 
early Ptolemaic papyri. Not only were documents of the 
first four centuries of the Christian era very numerous, but 
there were found the débris of libraries of classical and 
theological writings. The papyri are in course of 
being unrolled and deciphered, and are not yet availa- 
ble for exhibition. 
shown, together with a selection of library texts and 
official and private documents, chiefly of the second 


Other antiquities, however, are. 
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century. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt hope next winter 


to resume their labours at Oxyrhynchus, a site which 


they think offers better opportunities than any other for the 


recovery of lost classical and theological literature. For 


this important work funds are needed, the present 


income of the branch being wholly inadequate to the require- 
ments. In the exhibits of the Egyptian Research account, 


the most interesting are, perhaps, the drawings of a part of 
the chamber containing the 168th chapter of the Book of 


the Dead, which is as yet known in only one papyrus. The 
exhibition, which is certainly one of the richest and most 
varied of the whole series, closes on the 25th inst.— 7'Àhe Times. 
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THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL IN 
ST. PAUL’S, 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

“URELY, it is now only too elcar that Stevens's sketch- 
model is in no sense the finished thing it was represented 
to be, and that the juxtaposition of the roughness and 

summariness of the ébauche now placed upon the summit and 
the extremely high pitch of finish that characterises the rest 
of the monument produces a result so inharmonious as to dis- 
tress every judicious admirer of Stevens's genius. It is ob- 
vious that so great is the improvement in general mass that 
the completion of the monument is eminently desirable. But 
there, unfortunately, must cease all approval of the result 
obtained by the coterie who secretly undertook to carry out 
the scheme; for in almost every detail there are points to be 
regretted. It is impossible to imagine that Stevens would 
have approved this extraordinary climax, for, as Mr. John R. 
Clayton lately wrote, the model which has so injudiciously 
been adopted could only have been a " dummy model," set 
up as a test for scale and mass, and not, as we have been 
incorrectly assured, a finished thing at all. Take the horse. 
It is ugly in proportion, awkward in action, without nobility 
in form ; moreover, it reveals no knowledge of equine ana- 
tomy,which would assuredly not have been missing hadStevens 
been spared to finish a model. His first step would have 
been to learn the horse. The legs are too thick. Had Stevens 
intended this for a finished model for the Cathedral, he would 
certainly have thinned them, as they are not seen against the 
light. This fact must convince any one familiar with sculp- 
ture of the tentative character of the model. The body 15 
lumpy, quite inexpressive of that kind of combined grace and 
power we see in the rest of the monument. while it displays 
protuberances that scarcely explain themselves. The pre 
sence of stirrups, but neither of saddle nor bridle, is a. detail 
that need not detain us. Then, as to the figure. It is un- 
convincing. and a considerable portion of the torso seems to 
be lacking. The rider, as in Haydon's “ Curtius,” seems to be 
seated not on, but in, the horses back. It is monstrous to 
suppose that the great sculptor who modelled the magnificent 
recumbent figure beneath intended this horse and rider to be 
considered finished. And the base. As seen at its present 
height it is curiously unsatisfactory. No doubt, Stevens 
altered the first sketch now at. South. Kensington to its present 
form, if not its present proportion. But what unprejudiced 
person seeing it can doubt that the sculptor would have re- 
turned to something like his original idea in character, at 
least, even though he reduced the height he at first thought 
necessary 

Are the eyes of the Dean and Chapter opened at last to 
the kind of "completion" they have been induced to sanc- 
tion? And if رعو‎ is there not yet time for them to withdraw 
their consent? Do they not now realise that to cap a man's 
finished work with unfinished work is cruel to his memory 
and damaging to his masterpiece. The only fear is that the 
promoters, recognising their error. may suggest that a de- 
clared follower of M. Rodin should finish the work after all. 
Let me end as I began when first I revealed the mischief that 
was brewing. This great naticnal heirloom should be com- 
pleted by the best available sculptor, working in harmony 
with the art practice of Stevens and aiming at imitating him, 
and not in the spirit of the distinguished man who leads the 
opposing school. The Army may not care about the nation's 
memorial to its great chief ; not a word, I believe, has fallen 
from it, for or against the proposed eccentrici ty. Thepublic 
may not care—some have been misled by the unworthy de- 
fence that. jealousy and like motives are the cause of ouroppo- 
sition and the source of our indignation. The Church per- 
haps cares more, and it may perhaps yet exert its authority 
while there is time.—T he Times. | 
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SANITARY ENGINEERS’ CONFERENCE. 


“THE three days’ provincial summer meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Sanitary Engineers, Limited, was opened on 
Tuesday week at Wolverhampton. There was a re- 

presentative attendance from all parts of the kingdom. The 

visitors were received at the Town Hall by the Mayor and 

Town Clerk and members of the Town Council, among those 

present being Mr. W. J. Dibdin, of London, president; E. 

Berrington and E. R. Palmer, vice-presidents; and Arthur 

Asby, secretary. The presidential address dealt with the 

theory and practice of filtration, and advocated Dr. Clark's 

water softening process. The members afterwards visited 

Messrs. Hamblett's blue brick works at West Bromwich. 

On Wednesday a paper was read by Mr. George Green 
(borough engineer of Wolverhampton) entitled * The Cold 
Storage Question.” He gave a description of the new cold 
stores in the town. The cost of the stores compared very 
favourably with the cost of such buildings in other towns. 
The total cost of the buildings, including machinery, fittings, 
ete., worked out at 165. 4.41. per cube foot. The cold cham- 
bers, which are five in number, in the aggregate have a 
capacity of about 20,000 cubic feet. There is ample room 
for extension up to 50,000 cubic feet more when that should 
be required. One cf the chambers is used as a chilled room, 
so that the butchers who confine their business to home 
killed meat may take advantage of the stores, while the 
remaining four chambers are kept below freezing tempera- 
ture. In addition to this, theie is an ice cellar with a cubic 
capacity of 3,750 feet. The motive power for working the 
air-cooling apparatus and also for manufacturing the ice is 
electricitv supplied by the Corporation. A paper was read 
entitled “ The Collection and Utilisation of Excreta in Rela- 
tion to Sewage Treatment." by Mr. J. Ashton. of the Hacken 
Sewage Works, Bolton, who advocated the motor tank 
method of collection and the use of the matter as plant food. 
A debate followed, in which the water carriage system was 
recommended. A paper. prepared by Dr. .ل‎ Thresh, on 
distribution of sewage on bacteria beds, was read. It urged 
that the effluent depended on the purification of bacterial 
action. The proper utilisation of the beds was the crux of 
the problem. It was advisable that sterilisation should take 
place where the effluent was discharged into strezms. During 
a discussion several engineers contended that sterilisation of 
sewage was impracticable. Alderman Gibbons (Wolver- 
hampton) stated that Dr. Franklin, who visited their sewage 
works, pronounced the effluent as pure as the water drank in 
London. Some of the visiting engineers spoke of the excel- 
lent sewage system of the borough. The members after- 
wards made excursions to a number of large manufactories. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Tur new Hippodrome at Great Yarmouth, which was opened 
on Monday, has cost 430,000, and will accommodate 4,000 
persons. 


THE new Haselrigge Road Senior Girls Higher Grade 
School at Clapham, which was opened on the 16th inst., has 
accommodation for 450 pupils. 


Tne Hebden Bridge Urban Council have received sanction 
from the Local Government Board to borrow £10,260 for 
their proposed electricity scheme. | 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Solihull Board of Guardians it 
was decided to spend £600 on workhouse alterations, and 
£7,650 on the new workhouse buildings and two cottage 
homes. 


Tux building boom which has been in existence in Partick 
during the past year still continues, and at the local Dean of 
Guild Court plans of buildings, valued at close upon £40,000 
were passed. 


Tue Shipley District Council have approved plans for new 
publie offices, baths, and workshops. to be erected on the 
Manor House Estate. Apart from the cost of the site. it is 
estimated that the scheme will cost. £24,000. 


Tue new Unitarian Chapel in Thomas Street, Merthyr, 
which was opened on the 20th inst., is a red brick building, 
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with Bath stone dressings, and a red tiled roof. 
about £2,500, the architect being Mr. 8. E. Johnson. 


Tue Stoke Newington Borough Council have instructed their 
surveyor to present plans for baths and washhouses for the 
borough. The cost of erection is estimated at between 
£60,000 and £70,000, and it is probable that the building 
will be situated in Albion, Road. 


PuBLic baths in Sands Road, Kirkcaldy, N.B., to cost nearly 
£12,000, are to be erected, and plans are being prepared by 
Mr. J. D. Swanston, of High Street, Kirkcaldy. They will 
include Turkish, Russian, and plunge baths, together with 
recreation-rooms, consisting of a gymnasium and billiard 
and reading rooms. 


Kirpwick Parish Church, which has been restored at a cost 
of nearly £4,000, under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Austin and Paley, was reopened on the 18th. The old 
fabric, battered by weather and the havoc of war, destroyed 
and rebuilt, enlarged and enlarged again, owes its present 
general shape, says the Yorkshire Post, to the builders and 
restorers of the time of Henry VIII., though the recumbent 
statue of Sir Robert de Styveton carries us back to 1307. 


FouNpATIoN stones have just been laid of the Market 
Strand pier at Falmouth; a chapel at Eltham, to cost 
£3,000 ; the Church of St. Michael and All Angels, Foul- 
ridge, Colne (Mr. R. B. Preston, of Manchester, architect) ; 
Skelmersdale Parish Church, to cost £9,000; and Holy Tn- 
nity Church, London Road, Derby, to cost £10,000, and tc 
seat 800 worshippers (Mr. C. E. Hewitt, of Brighton, archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Walker and Slater, of Derby, builders). 


THE new Belgrave Hospital for Children, situate in Clapham 
Road (Kennington end), which was opened on the 20th inst.. 
is built of red brick, with Portland stone window dressings. 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, ፻.፪.1.8.ሊ., of 28, Woburn Place, 
W.C., is the architect of the building, illustrations of which 
appeared in the British Architect for June 22, 1900, the 
foundation stone being laid five days afterwards by H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. The present cost, including 
site, is estimated at £34,500. 
Lorp CRANBORNE has informed Mr. Harwood that, as shown 
in Lord Cromer's reports on Egypt and the Soudan, the 
most attentive consideration has been given to the advisa- 
bility of making a railway from Berber to Suakin, in the 
interests of commerce generally and of the cotton trade in 
icular. In a dispatch just received, Lord Cromer reports 
that, notwithstanding many financial and engineering difficul- 
ties, substantial progress has been made with the necessary 
preliminaries, and that when the work is commenced, which 
will soon be the case, it will be pushed forward as rapidly as 


possible. 


CRATHIE CHURCH, which was illustrated in the BRITISH 
ARCHITECT. February 12, 1897, and of which Mr. A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, Aberdeen, was the architect, has been 
undergoing considerable alterations by direction of H.M. 
the King. The roof was previously covered with slates, but 
the church has now been covered with red English tiles, and 
a number of internal improvements is being effected. A 
carved oak canopy is to be placed over the pulpit. A niche 
is to be formed in one of the pillars opposite the pulpit, 
and in it is to be placed a bust of Queen Victoria, who, it 
may be mentioned, laid the foundation stone on the 11th 
of September, 1893. 


THE new convalescent home at Swansea, which was opened 
on the 17th inst., stands on two and arhalf acres of ground, 
and consists of three blocks. The centre one is the adminis- 
trative block, and on either side, approached by open cor- 
ridors, are two ward blocks, one for men and one for women. 
The work generally is of local stone, with brick quoins and 
rough cast. The top floor of the administrative block has 
the walls covered with red Broseley tiles, and all the roofs 
are formed of terra-cotta slates. The contract has been car- 
ried out by Mr. Griffith Davies, of Heathfield Road, Swansea. 
Mr. Daniel Evans has fulfilled the office of clerk of works, 
and the whole has been designed and carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, Swansea. 


At Monday's meeting of the Building Committee of the 
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It has cost | Edinburgh School Board, it was reported that, after further 


consideration of the remit made to them on 15th ult. in 
regard to the question of taking separate estimates for the 
different works connected with the erection of new schools, 
they agreed to recommend that, as an experiment, separate 
estimates should be taken for the next school to be erected ; 
and, after some discussion, the committee s recommendation 
was adopted. The report by the committee on the esti- 
mates for the erection of Albion Road School was adopted. 
Tho committee state that, after going over eleven estimates 
which had been received, they had agreed to one amounting 
to £20,092 145. 100. The probable total cost was estimated 
at £23,500. 


YESTERDAY weck the commemoration stone of the Passmore 
Edwards Polytechnic at Camberwell was laid by Countess 
Carrington. The building, which 15 in Peckham Road, 80- 
joins the South London- Art Galleries. Mr. Maurice 8. 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect, the builders being 
Messrs. F. and H. F. Higgs, of Loughborough Junction, S.W. 
The fireproof flooring is being carried out by Messrs. Homan 
and Rodgers, and the white glazed bricks are from Messrs. 
J. Cliff and Sons’ potteries. Messrs. Doulton and Co. are 
supplying the sanitary fittings, and the wrought metal case- 
ments are by Messrs. G. Wragge, Limited. Messrs. Hors 
man and Gunthorpe are the sculptors, and the quarry glazing 
is by Messrs. Aldam Heaton and Co. The stonework is in 
Portland, with bands of Westmorland green stone, and the 
door architraves are of Norwegian granite. The red 
facings were supplied by Messrs. T. Lawrence and Sons. 
The accommodation provides a series of workshops for the 
several technical trades, and there is also a large room 
devoted to building construction, and another for em- 
broidery. The building on the right side of the new central 
entrance will be devoted entirely on its upper floors to draw- 
ing, modelling, painting, ete. The whole of the new work- 
shops are lined with glazed bricks, and the construction of 
the buildings is fireresisting with concrete staircases. 
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JOTTINGS. 


.———— 


THe marble busts of R. W. Emerson and James Martineau, 
which were unveiled at the Passmore Edwards Settlement on 
the 15th inst., are the work of Mr. G. Frampton, R.A. 


THE death is announced of Mr. J. S. Stevens, of Poundfield, 
Old Woking, on the 15th inst. He was the senior partner of 
the firm of Archibald Smith and Stevens, of Queen's Road. 
S.W., but no changes will arise in connection with the busi- 
ness, which will be conducted as heretofore by the surviving 
partners. 


THE programme for the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archzological Association has now been issued. 
On August 17 the members will be received at Portmadoc 
by the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, who is president 
of the local committee. A long excursion programme 15 
arranged for the next and following days up to and includ- 
ing Friday. ۱ 


سو رس መመ‏ 


TRADE NOTES 


Tue Beckenham (near Gainsborough) church tower is aboub 
to be enriched by having a large chiming clock erected upon 
it, which will have two 6ft. dials. The work is being cal” 
ried out to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith 
and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


Mr. ROBERT BoyLe, who was the proprietor of over four- 
fifths of the shares in Robert. Boyle and Son, Limited, ven- 
tilating engineers, Holborn Viaduct, London, and Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow, having acquired the remaining shares, the 
business will in future be carried on by Mr. Boyle under its 
original title of Robert; Boyle and Son. 


Pd 


THROUGH the generosity of Mr. Joseph Greenwood, the 
inhabitants of Keighley are to be presented with a new 
clock and chimes, which will be erected by Messrs. Wm. 
Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, the makers of 
the Prince Smith Memorial clock and chimes. The work ٥ 
now in hand, and will be erected at an early date. 
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REGISTRATION. 


on 


s E would compel the recognition. of a high code of pro- 
fessional morality upon all practitioners. We 
would insist that all students, previous to prac- 

tice, undergo the thorough training which an obligatory 


` test examination as to qualification demands. —G. A. T. 


- 


MIDDLETON. 

“ Everyone who approaches the subject in a sincere spirit 
will consider first, and beyond all else in importance, the 
advancement of architecture itself, and not the professional 
interests of those who follow it; and how any man can 
seriously suggest that the level of English architecture is 
going to be raised by legally conferring the title of architect 
(for to this plain issue it comes) upon all those who can estab- 
lish their ability to devise and construct buildings, is beyond 
my comprehension. I am sure that the Institute will have 
the support of all the best, if not the most demonstrative, 
of ita members, in refusing to be led astray from sound policy 
in order to aid in setting up a system under which architec- 
ture would be delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the 
commercial Philistines of the  period.”—CHARLES M. 
HADFIELD. 

“We registrationists claim that the title of “ architect " 
should not be borne except by those who have had a pro- 
fessional training as ascertained by examination. This prin- 
ciple is recognised by our opponents, so far as the compulsory 
training in construction and sanitary science is concerned ; 
but they assert that any examination in artistic design 
(which, of course, differentiates an architect from an engineer 
or builder) would be delusive. To this argument we reply 
that it is impracticable to divorce the science and the art of 
an architect's training, and that the Royal College of Art ex- 
cludes from its training schools persons who obviously have 
no aptitude for art. ፲ is such persons we desire to exclude 
from our ranks, and by a similar sifting process, and we claim 
that such a system of exclusion must work a vast reform in 
raising the art standard of the architectural profession."— 
W. Howarp SETH-SMITH. 

We wonder if the advocates for registration of architects 
really think there is much difference in quality between 
those who practise now without registration and those who 
would obtain it. The first and foremost function for an 
architect is to be an artist, and he will be no nearer this under 
registration than without it. Registration might produce 
a qualified race of surveyors, who can see that building is 
well and soundly executed, and that the builders do not 
cheat their employers, and we can well conceive that such a 
class of men would be very useful; that they would advance 
the art of architecture it is impossible to believe. Mr. Seth- 
Smith says that “ those great professions which are already 
registered " “are able to remove unworthy practitioners 
from their rolls.” Who is the “unworthy practitioner ” 
in architecture? Is he the commercial cheat, or is he the 
artistic cheat? Ishe the man who takes commission and fails 
to look after the sound execution of the building, or he who 
by his profession implies that he is an artist, and then in his 
work defies every principle of good architecture, though at 
the same time he sees it soundly executed, and does not 
take commissions or do other commercial swindling? 
Who is ever courageous enough to compare the artistic quali- 
fications of architects, or to point out the few members of 
the Institute who can be called great artists? "What would 
be gained by doing so! Suppose we could register artists of 
the first, second, and third rank. Would the public be in- 
fluenced on behalf of good work? Would the rank and file 
of architects thank us? How many should be included 
amongst those fit to be registered? (Of course, we mean as 
thorough artists, not mere surveyors or building machines.) 
Could we find 250 in the country? We remember a very 
distinguished architect (now dead) saying to us once: “ After 
all, how many of us are there to be counted upon for the 
development of really good ecclesiastical architecture? They 
could be reckoned up on one’s fingers" Perhaps this gentle 
man would not have hesitated to divide the sheep from the 
goats. ፲፻ we took an examination test as to matters of con- 


struction and general building science, it is probable that in ' 
the majority of cases those who passed the test would fail 
in the common-sense application of those principles they 
are supposed to have learnt. But, in artistic matters, how 
much more difficult is all this! You will find a professor 
like Viollet-le-Duc, who apparently knows everything, but 
can no more give us an interesting and living work than the 
average builder he employs, whilst a youth raw from his 
apprenticeship springs into the practice of good architecture 
with a natural instinct. If the art of architecture is to be 
advanced, why can we not safely leave its profession under 
the same conditions as that of painting? 

We suppose the sympathies of all the average men (and 
of the public) would go towards registration, and there is 
certainly something to be said for it, on. the ground that you 
can only legislate for mediocrity. "There are really never 
many first-rate artistic architects living at the same time, 
and if anything like ጹ high standard of artistic attainment 
were fixed for examinations, hardly anyone would pass. If 
all those who are to be allowed to call themselves architects 
are to do it on the basis of an artistic test, 15 will have to 
be a very low همه‎ . What will actually happen if registration 
comes about probably nobody can foretell, but if the public 
really want good art they will perhaps not be afraid to seek 
it from those who are really capable but unregistered. 


—_—_—— qo س‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE old custom of teaching apprentices in the workshop 
is fast dying out, according to Mr. C. Stephenson, of 
- Bradford, and, in his presidential address to School of 


Art masters at South Kensington on Wednesday, he main- 


tained that the School of Art would more and more have ta. 
take the place of the workshop teaching both in the art and ٍ 
technique of the trade. | 


THERE seems to be grave doubt whether the Campanile of 
St. Mark at Venice will be rebuilt after all, says the Man- 
chester Guardian. The rebuilding obviously presents prob- 
lems of great difficulty from an architectural and engineer- 
ing point of view. The architect entrusted with the work, . 
Signor Beltrami, thinks that the rebuilding of the Cam- 
panile would involve very serious danger to the fabric of 
St. Mark's itself. He states, further, that he regards the 
task of obviating such danger while proceeding with the re- 
building as beyond his powers, and on this ground he has 
asked to be relieved of his functions. The engineer, Signor 
Boni, reports that the foundations of the Campanile will 
require to be widely extended and strengthened before the 
erection upon them of so massive a building as the Campanile 
can be regarded as reasonably safe. This work of extending 
the foundations would involve, in his opinion, grave risk to 
the neighbouring buildings, the preliminary examination of 
the foundations having already caused ominous signs of 
settling in the area between the Cathedral and the Campa- 
nile. This being so, it is not surprising that Signor Boni 
also has refused to be further responsible for the work. The 
Mayor or Syndic, Count Grimani, and the Town Council 
are extremely reluctant to abandon the project of rebuilding, 
and, having failed to induce Signor Beltrami to withdraw 
his resignation, they now talk of entrusting the work to a 
commission of five experts, to be selected partly by the Go- 
vernment and partly by the city. | 


Tue result of the agitation for a further improvement in the 
new Strand thoroughfare is that the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council report on the 


suggestions made to them by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, Mr. Hamo Thomy- 
croft, R.A., and others, in reference to the Strand 
widening. They point out that the adoption of the 


esthetic considerations, in accordance with the proposals of 
these persons, would mean a loss to the Council of £70,000 ; 
while the adoption of the suggestion made by the Coun- 
cil's superintending architect would mean a loss estimated 
at £59,000. In order that members of the Council, may 
judge for themselves the merits of the contending schemes. 
the committee have arranged for the erection of poles and 
boards on the vacant land on the northern side of the 
Strand between the two churches, the boards being painted 
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in different colours to show the several modifications sug- | Bishop of Stepney, to leave the monument as Stevens left it, 
gested. In the meanwhile the committee will postpone the an untinished masterpiece. But I ventured further to suggest 
making of a definite recommendation until after the summer | that the pedestal for the equestrian group in the form and 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Lirerpoul Journal of Com- 
merce as follows :—“ What will become of the ' Flags ' if the 
Cotton Exchange is removed to Oldhall Street? It will be 
like wandering amongst the tombs; and I suggest that the 
Town Hall might be purchased by the Cotton Exchange. 
and by this means Water Street could be widened, to bring 
it into line with Dale Street. A magnificent Town Hall 
could be erected on the site between Redcross Street and 
James Street. The open space created by the demolition of 
St. George's Church would. I think, render this site superb. 
The Cotton Exchange, before it is too late, should reconsider 
their decision, and have a conference with the City Fathers." 
| 


Ir is said that Snowden is again in the market. The southern 
and western slopes, together with the chalet erected a few 
years ago by Sir Edward Watkin, are “ to be sold cheap." 


In response to an invitation from the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, that the allied societies should express 

their opinions on the subject of the statutory registration of 

architects, a special general meeting of the Leeds and 

Yorkshire Architectural Scciety was held on the 16th inst. 

The President, Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.. was in the | 
chair. A resolution was passed in favour of the “ statutory | 
registration cf qualified architects,” and expressing the hope | 
that the Royal Institute will take early measures to give 

effect to a principle which would give the profession a re- 

cognised status and raise the standard of architectural | 
education and training throughout the kingdom. 


Tue Rangei’s house and grounds at Blackheath were opened | 
to the public on Saturday by Lord Monkswell. The house 
and two and a-half acres of ground have been purchased by 
the London County Council for £5.000, Greenwich itself 
paying half. The house is intended for the use of thousands 
who go to Greenwich for cricket, football, and lawn tennis, 
as dressing and refreshment rooms, etc. 


As the result of a conference of delegates on Saturday at the 
offices of the Hospital Saturday Fund, Gray's Inn Road, it 
was decided to follow up the urgent need for a workman's 
sanatorium by forming a nucleus committee to consider ways 
and means. It was suggested that for the purpose buildings 
plainer and less expensive than for an ordinary hospital 
might be adopted. : 


A Co-OPERATIVE Scciety formed at Plumstead has just 
acquired 150 acres on the Bostall Heath Estate on which a 
new town is to be erected ; 3,500 houses will be laid out in 
streets. A peculianty of the new town will be the absence 
of churches of any kind, the committee having resolved not 
to grant sites for any kind of ecclesiastical building in con- 
nection with any denomination whatsoever. 


Tug Marquis of Salisbury has contributed £1,000 to the 
Liverpool Cathedral Fund. The Peterborough Cathedral 
Restoration Fund Committee have received the sum of 
£1.000 from the executors of the late Rev. William Henry 
Cooper, of St. Martin’s, Stamford. | 


— ا — — 


Tue Queen Victoria memorial statue, which faces the new 
City Hall, Belfast , was on Monday unveiled by His Majesty 
the King. The statue, 11ft. high, which stands on a pedes- 
tal 14ft. in height, is of Sicilian marble, and has cost £4,000. 
The King declared that it was the finest statue of his revered 
mother that he had yet seen, and reflects great credit upon 
the sculptor, Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A. His Majesty, in per- 
forming the ceremony, advanced to the western side of the 
statue, where an ingenious electrical contrivance had been 
prepared, enabling the statue to be unveiled merely by the 
pressure of a button. 

SIR EDWARD PovNTER writes of the Wellington Monument : 
—' It is not only my opinicn, but. as far as I can judge, the 
opinion of everyone who has given consideration to the sub- 
ject, that the only course to pursue is, cs I suggested to the 


proportion shown in the sketch by Stevens now hanging close 
to the monument might be added. This would clearly 
indicate that the whole was meant to support a culminating 
group, an intention which was not conveyed by the flat tabu- 
lar cornice which has hitherto been the finishing feature. 
It would also go some way towards carrying out the graceful 
pyramidal form of the construction. ‘Phis course or the 
completion of the monument by a capable sculptor, imbued 
with the spirit of Stevens and possessing the requisite skill 
and knowledge of his art, are the only ones which commend 
themselves. We have only to imagine the disgust which 
Stevens would feel at seeing the present clumsy and abortive 
model set up as represnting his work to be convinced that to 
complete the monument in this way would only disgrace his 
reputation ; and we cannot but hope that no hasty decision 
in this sense will be arrived at." 


AN historical and archzolcgical congress, organised by the 
Archeological Society of the province of Namur, will be held 
at Dinant, Belgium, from August 9 to 13. The federated 
historial and archaeological societies of Belgium, under the 
patronage of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, will take 
part in the ccngress. Among the subjects for discussion will 
be the primitive settlements in Belgium, the history and 
traces of Roman occupation, the Frankish invasions, and the 
progress of the arts. An exhibition of choice pieces of the 
chased copper and bronze wares formerly made in Dinant 
185 been organised in connection with the gathering, and 
a number of excursions, by special train and steamer, have 
bccn arranged for members of the congress. Forms of ad- 
mittance to the congress can be obtained by application to 
the Secretariat-General du Congres historique et archeo- 
logique de Dinant. Riviére-lez-Dinant (Belgium). 


Tue woodwork and carvings now fitted in a room of No. 3, 
Clifford's Inn, were sold by auction by Messrs. Farebrother, 
Ellis and Co. for 550 guineas. The room which was so en- 
riched measures only 21ft. by 15ft., and is 10ft. high. The 
chimney-piece has an upper panel surrounded at the top and 
sides by carvings in natural foliage and flowers in high relief. 
Other porticns which adorn this room surmount the doors. 
which are elegantly treated. The work, attributed to Grin- 
ling Gibbons, forms a model of exquisite design and execu- 
tion. The auctioneer was authorised to state that the pro- 
perty was bought for the Victoria and Albert Museum, an 
announcement which was greeted with applause by the fifty 
or sixty perscns assembled. 


—  ےم۔‎ 


COMPETITIONS. 


[* it not about time that the system of charging 
architects for a sight of the conditions of com- 
petition were mut an end to? There is no 
good enough reason, it apears tous, why the con- 
ditions of a competition should not be supplied free. 
If a few score of those who apply for conditions fail to send 
in a design, where is the harm? A ridiculously small addi- 
tion to the printing bill and a little more clerical labour. 
It would perhaps be better to charge all those who do send 
in a design instead of those who do not, and devote the 
receipts to a second or third prize, which is generally a very 
mean amount. In the Poplar Library Commetition the 
second prize is only £25, whilst the first is nominally £79. 
This is not enough by way of compensation to the author of 
the winning design if the work does not go on, and can 
hardly be called a prize, whilst if the work goes on it 15 all 
merged in the commission, so that it should form no attrac- 
tion at all to architects. 


The Poplar Borough Council invite designs for a public 
library to be erected in Brunswick Road, Bromley. E. 
£75 premium 18 offered for the design accepted bv the 
Council (which is to merge in the architect's commission 
the event of his being employed to carry out the work), an: 
£25 is offered for the second best. Full particulars can 2 
had from the Borough Surveyor upon receipt of 108. ር 
deposit, which will be returned if a desien is submitted 1 
the Town Clerk by Octcber 2. The Council do not bin 
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themselves to adopt or carry out any of the designs sub 
mitted. 


e. 


Tur Board of Management of the Manchester Royal Infir- 
mary held a special meeting on Wednesday to consider the 
selection of architects to prepare competitive plans for the 
new infirmary (for 500 beds), which will be built on the 
Stanley Grove site. Out of fifty-six names submitted, the 
Building Committee, on the recommendation of the assessor 
(Mr. J. J. Burnet, F.R.I.B.A.) had selected twelve to prepare 
plans. The Board approved the twelve, as follows : —Mr. 
H. Percy Adams, London ; Messrs. Campbell, Douglas and 
Paterson, Glasgow ; Messrs. Edwin T. Hall and John Brooke, 
London; Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, Manchester; Messrs 
Heathcote and Sons. Manchester; Messrs. Henman and 
Cooper, Birmingham; Mr. John W. Simpson. London; 
Messrs. Thomson and Sandilands, Glasgow; Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman, London; Messrs. Waddington, Son and Dunker- 
ley, Manchester; Messrs. Thomas Worthington and Son, 
Manchester; and Messrs. Young and Hall, London. 


THE advertising committee of the Blackpool Corporation 
have made a choice of four out of the ninety-two picture 
poster designs sent in from all parts of the world for com- 
petition. The first prize of £100 goes to Messrs. Kitcat 
Brothers, of Hulme, and Wilson, London, who sent in a pic- 
ture with children building sand castles on the sea shore. 
The second prize of £50 was awarded to Hans Deiter, of 
‚Dusseldorf, with an allegorical picture of three females, 
representing Health, Pleasure, and Music floating over 
Blackpool. The third prize of £30 was won by Robert 
Patron Brown, of Bradford, with a poster showing a gentle- 
man and lady in holiday attire gazing at a distant view of 
Blackpool. The fourth prize of £20 was for a picture view 
of Blackpool sent in by Messrs. Hargreaves and Wilson, of 
Blackpool. 


Tur Howden Rural Council invite plans, etc., for improving 
and extending the sewerage, and offer a £15 premium and 
the usual commission for superintending the work. The 
Council reserve the right to accept or reject any system. 
Plans, ctc., to rcach the Clerk of the Council by September 12. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. Brown. 


ULY is a warm month with us, and although many citizens 
] . are at their seaside houses, quite a. number are still in 

the city. 

A convention of educators is now being held. Several 
thousands of teachers from all parts of the States are seeing 
the sıghts of Boston. At the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School a very extensive exhibition is being held. Pupils are 
here trained for teaching drawing in the schools. Mr. George 
H. Bartlett, the principal, has a special exhibition of pen and 
ink drawings, with examples of their reproduction by process 
work. 

In the Art Department of the Boston Public Library is a 
collection of colour prints of textile and other ornament in the 
Berlin Museum. Mr. Denman W. Ross used these to illustrate 
his lecture on the “ Principles of Pure Design.” 

A special exhibition of drawings of Boston Schoolhouses is 
being held in the Barton room of the Public Library for the 
benefit of the visiting delegates. The work of Mr. E. C. 
Wheelwright and other Boston architects 18 * very fully 
illustrated. | 

In the galleries of the Boston Art Club an exhibition of 
photographic copies of pictures suitable for the decoration of 
schoolrooms is open to the public. In this are examples of 
the old masters, while the best works of modern American 
artists are also shown. 
` There is still another exhibition, that at the Art Museum. 
of portraits painted by Mr. John S. Sargent while in this 
country, from February to May. The portraits of Mr. 
Higginson and Mr. and Mrs. Widener are among the best. 
It is difficult to form an opinion of these works. While they 
are strong and masterly, one is inclined to find fault with the 
artists technique, as being too broad and sketchy. In this 
respect they suffer in comparison. with the works of the great 
masters of portraiture. 
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To Messrs. Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, architects, of 
Boston, the great work of remodelling the buildings at West 
Point, the National Military School, has been given after a 
limited competition in which several of the ablest architects 
in the country took a part. The firm, who have been con- 
gratulated by their friends, will open an office in New York. 


لس ههه 


SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITION WORKS 


THIS is quite an “off " year, for only four gold medals 

have been awarded out of a possible ten or twelve. 

One of these is for Honiton lace designs by Edith 
Mason (Taunton), one for printed muslin designs by Sarah 
C. V. Jarvis (Battersea Polytechnic), one for silver orna- 
ments by Edith Linnell (Birmingham), and one for figure 
modelling by Fred Halnon (New Cross). We are glad to 
be able to see the works in the old galleries again. 

In architectural design the results are this year very poor. 
The best exhibit is a clever design and drawing of an oak 
reredos and baldachino by John H. Gibbons (Manchester), 
which takes a silver medal. Here the elaboration of detail 
is kept well in subordination to what suggests a striking 
general cffect. There is perhaps a little want of strength in - 
the leading lines, and a little over-refinement, but one can- 
not deny the inventiveness and skill of the whole. The 
small country house by Athelstan Iredale (Gloucester) is 
pleasing. and a good plan for the same subject is shown by 
Samuel Parsons (Nottingham). Charles F. Green (Birming- 
ham) takes a bronze medal for nicely-drawn oak screens, and 
same award goes to Harry A. Dickman (Nottingham) for a 
design for a town church. The measured work is not very 
interesting or remarkably well done, but includes a very 
careful set of drawings of Eltham Palace by Percy William 
Elton. which has already secured the R.A. silver medal. 

Amongst the modelling designs we note some dainty ren- 
derings of hinges, etc., by Mr. H. O. Tennant (Liverpool), 


[a quaint sundial by Violet E. Brunton (Liverpool), and a — 


cleverly designed seated figure by the same student. The 
fountain by Caroline E. Martin (Liverpool) has merit, but 
the basis of the design is too clcse to the natural to be quite 
pleasing. The Faience work is still unfortunate in colour 
results, the tile work (124) by Gordon C. Pimlett (Burslem) 
being amongst the best. The music cabinet. by Charles E. E. 
Connor (Hanley) is amongst the satisfactory furniture de- 
signs. The silver bock cover in repoussé, by Louisa M. 


| Dickson, is admirable; and so is also a leather cover by 


Frances Maud Bartholomew (Cambridge). The designs for 
silver work are still amongst the best results, as in the work 
by Ed. T. W. Ware (Stepney), Elizabeth Davies (Newcastle 
on-Tyne). and Maggie Richardson (New Cross): The mirror 
in copper and enamel, of which the finished work is shown, 
by Fleetwood Charles Varley (Campden), is admirable. The 
jewel casket—silver and enamel—by J osephine Riverstone 
(New Cross), shows a good and sensible attempt to get away 
from the ordinary types, of which one has so wearied. Door 
plates, which offer so tempting a subject for design, are still 
spoilt through overselaboration, but some of the lock plates 
are commendable, as in the work of Herbert H. Stansfield 
(Sheffield). There are some examples of design and execu- 
tion in needlework of much interest, and No. 183, by 
Francis A. Jones (Liverpool), and 231, by Mabel B. Keighly 
(Plymouth), should be noted. Some extremely dainty 
designs for printed muslin are also worthy of note, by Sarah 
C. V. Jarvis (Battersea), Jessie M. Bronton (Watford), John 
Holden (Battersea), and Emilie Gardiner (Battersea). 
— — —  —— 


. OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SHIPTON COURT, OXON. 
The Residence of W. F. Pepper, Esq., J.P. 
Restored by PERKIN AND BULMER, ARCHITECTS, LEEDS. 
E published in the British ARcHITECT on May 


8, some sketches made at Shipton Court of 
the alterations and restorations carried out at 
this extremely interesting old mansion under 
the close personal supervision of Mr. Bulmer. Of 
the interior we hcpe to show something later on. Mean- 


time, by the courtesy of Mr. Pepper, we are enabled to pub- 
lish seme views from a private collection of the house 
before restoration. Over the entrance doorway appear the 
crests of the three consecutive owners. The house was built 
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by the De Lacys in 1603, and sold about fifty years later to 
Bir John Reade, Bart. It was purchased by W. F. Pepper, 
Esq., J.P., who has restored the ancient mullioned windows 
(which in many cases had been replaced by sashes). repro 
duced the old panelling, added new portions, improved the 
fine gardens, and fitted up the house as a complete residence. 


The work will be finished this year, exactly 300 years since - 


De Lacy built it. 


VICTORIA HALL. SUNDERLAND. 
Joux ELTRINGHAM, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis design was selected in open competition. and awarded | 


the first premium ከሃ H. T. Hare, FR.IB.A. the assessor. 
The block comprises a large hall. with galleries and dress | 


I am afraid the letter avoids the issue. As a matter of fact 
stucco (cement stucco) 15 a material used to represent stone, 
and if this is wel! done it should be as durable as many of 
the ordinary stones used in building, and possibly of greater 
durability than many when under the effect of London atmo 
sphere. The appearance. therefore, of the stucco pediment of 
somerset House was stone, and as a question of architectural 
taste, 1 think, ought not to have been painted in oil any 
' more than stone work, but, if necessary, repaired, 85 it could 
be, with cement. Indeed, I should have thought that the 
` society in question would have hardly exceeded its duty if 
it suggested that the comparatively small sum which would 
be necessary to be laid out by the authorities in executing 


7 


| this pediment 18 stone should have been expended rather 


than leaving it a blot 18 01] on the front of what 1 thınk 15 


circle, to seat about 3,000 adults. This hall has in immediate | generally acknowledged as the finest or one of the finest 
buildings we have in the country. —Apologising for troubling 
you in the matter, yours truly, 
(Signed) WALTER EMDEN. 
105 and 106, Strand, W.C., July 20, 1903. 


connection retiring rooms for chorus and soloists. with lava- | 
tories. There is also a smaller hall, to seat 700 adults. Both | 
halls are fully provided with cloak rooms and lavatories for 

ladies and gentlemen. There is also a large banquetting | 
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Victor.a Hail, Sunderland | 


hall, with kitchen, sculleries, lavatories, ete. Both halls will 
be elaborately decorated. The buildings will be built of 
special red bricks, with all the dressings of stone, the roof 
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First Premiated Design. 
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] .ل‎ Eltringham, Architect. 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


. 7 : 55 
to be covered with green Westmorland slates, The archi- 1 HE Improvements Committee of the London County 


tect is Mr. John Eltringham, of Sunderland. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


A PIECE OF VANDALISM. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir, Might I suggest that you should state the fact 
that Somerset House 15 being spoilt on the river facade by 
the painting of the principal pediment and other work in 
oil paint, and then, after having stated the effect of Mr. 
Statham's letter, you might put in mine which followed it in 
the 7'imes, and which has remained unanswered, as I think 
11 ዜ pity that the issue which 1 raise should be avoided, and 
that nothing should be done to protect this, as I have said, 
one of our most beautiful buildings.—Y ours truly, 

July 29, 1903. WALTER EMDEN. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir, —I note to-day the letter of Mr. H. Heathcote Stat- 
ham, hon. secretary of the Architectural Vigilance Society. 


Council have just issued a report in which they state that 

they were giving careful consideration to several sug- 
gestions which had been made to them for the alteration of the 
line of frontage already adopted by the Council for the 
northern side of the Strand between the Church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand and that of St. Clement Danes, and they thought 
it right, before deciding upon any definite recommendation to 
the Council, to report the facts in connection with the several 
proposals which had been laid before them. 

Before the scheme for the Holborn to Strand improvement 
was approved by the Council they consulted the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, with the result that the scheme 
which was finally adopted by the Council was one which em- 
braced the suggestions made by the Royal Institute after the 
committee had slightly modified the Institute's plan in order 
to make the crescent road (Aldwych) connecting the new main 
street with the Strand more symmetrical. They had rceently 
had before them a letter, dated May 21, from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, calling attention to a letter 
which appeared in the Times of May 4, 1903, from Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, suggesting a considerable amendment of the 
Council's line for the northern frontage of the Strand between 
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the two churches with a view (a) to bringing the Church of 
St. Mary-leStrand into alignment with the centre of the 


thoroughfare, (b) to making the direction of the thoroughfare, 


aim at the front of the Church of St. Clement Danes, and not 
at one corner of it, and (c) to securing for the future a good 
view of the Courts of Justice to all approaching that building 
from the Strand om the west. The Royal Institute had stated 
that, although in entire artistic sympathy with Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s scheme, it was fully alive to the difficulties, financial 
and other, in the way of its execution, and the Royal Institute 
had, therefore, suggested a modification which it thought 
could be carried out with a comparatively small sacrifice of 
pecuniary interest, and would practically secure the advan- 
tages of Mr. Thornycrofts scheme. By Mr. Thornycroft's 
proposal the portion of the Strand between the eastern end 
of St. Mary-le-Strand Church and Aldwych would be widened 
to an average width of 150ft. ; by the Royal Institute's plan 
the average width would be about 120ft. "The Royal Institute 
had contended that by carrying out its plan a better view 
would be afforded of both churches from either end, and also 
of the Law Courts, and the apparent narrowing cf the Strand 
at the point in question would be obviated,and that although 
the eastern end of the crescent site would not be entirely 
symmetrical with the western end, this would be observable 
only on. paper and would not be seen when the actual work 
was carried out. They were impressed with the importance 
of the suggestions made by the Royal Institute, and they 
accordingly invited certain of its representatives and also Mr. 
Thornycroft to meet them on the site, and they had since had 
before them a plan submitted by the Royal Institute, show- 
ing definitely the scheme which it now proposed. 

The superintending architect to the Council had also laid 
before them a plan by which the average width of the Strand 
would be 115ft. It was only right to state that Mr. Thorny- 
croft, at his interview with the committee, had expressed him- 
self as being in general accord with the proposal made by the 
Royal Institute. If the modification originally suggested by 
Mr. Thornycroft were carried out, 15 would necessitate the 
addition to the public way of the Strand and Aldwych of land 
which would otherwise be let for building purposes and was 
valued by the Council's valuer at £350,000 ; the loss of recoup- 
ment if the Council were to adopt the amendment suggested 
by the Royal Institute of British. Architects, now accepted by 
Mr. Thornycroft, was estimated at £70,000 ; while the loss to 
the Council if the suggestion made by the Council's superin- 
tending architect were adopted was estimated at .£59,000. 
In order that members of the Council might. have an opportu- 
nity of studying the question on the site, they had arranged 
for the erection of poles and boards upon the vacant land on 
the northern side of the Strand between the two churches, the 
boards being painted in different colours to show the several 

modifications suggested. They proposed to give further con- 
sideration to the subject, and to bring up a definite recommen- 
dation to the Council after the summer recess. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW 5 HOSPITAL. 


HE Committee report:—(1) As to Hospital Site.—The 
committee investigated this point very fully. They 
received and examined a large amount of evidence 

given both by inhabitants of the neighbourhood and by 
others, and they came to the conclusion, with only one dis- 
sentient, that it was impossible in the public interest to 
entertain the idea of removing St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
from its present site. In this connection they went tho- 
roughly into the question of St. Luke's site, and came to the 
conclusion that such a removal, even were the site available, 
would not give the results its advocates anticipate, and that 
on that site the hospital would be cramped for room and 
not able to perform its duties even as efficiently as at pre- 
sent. No evidence was brought forward in support of this 
plan that commended itself to the committee. The com- 
mittee proceeded to investigate, with great care and with 
the assistance of evidence from competent persons, the value 
of the present site of the hospital. They came to the con- 
clusion that the value of the site of St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital has been much exaggerated, and that there would be 


very little, if any, ultimate money profit to the hospital in 


removing the building from its present situation to any 
other locality. 
(2) As to Buildings. —The committee next carefully con- 
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sidered the present buildings of the hospital, and the necee- 
sary additions demanded by the medical and surgical staff. 
They are satisfied that important additions to and a consider- 
able rearrangement and improvement of the existing build- 
ings are necessary, and they consider that with the addi- 
tional land purchased from Christ's Hospital there will be 
ample room for the provision of a hospital with every 
modern appliance. The committee, having carefully 
examined the several plans placed before them, consider 
that a thoroughly efficient hospital can be provided by a 
gradual building scheme under which the improvements and 
alterations contemplated can be secured as soon as funds are 
obtained. The committee are assured of the great value of the 
Medical School to the hospital and the public. For the con- 
tinued efficiency of the treatment of the patients, the teach- 
ing in the school, and the advancement of medical science, 
greater facilities for research and teaching are absolutely 
necessary and call for additional accommodation. 

(3) The committee also carefully examined the financial 
position of the hospital itself. The evidence showed that 
its properties and revenues are judiciously and economically 
administered, and that the cost per bed compares favour- 
ably with that of other hospitals. They find that it is im- 
possible to hcpe that funds for the additions to and re 
arrangement of the hospital can be obtained from the re- 
sources of the hospital itself. Indeed, the recent purchase of 
land from Christ's Hospital will entail a charge of over 
£9,000 per annum on its present revenue, leaving a deficit 
of £7,000 per annum on the ordinary expenditure. The 
committee recommend that the rebuilding of such parts of 
the hospital as are most urgently needed be proceeded with 
so soon as sufficicnt funds are collected. They consider that 
the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital are fully justi- 
fied in appealing to the public for assistance, and they 
heartily commend this appeal to the consideration of the 
citizens of London and to the public generally. The com- 
mittec do not think that they would be justified im con- 
cluding their functions without placing upon record their 
opinion that from the evidence brought before them the 
administration of the hospital has been conducted by the 
Governors in a wise and enlightened spirit, with a due re- 
gard to economy, and in the best interests of the patients. 


u e 


EMBROIDERIES AT THE VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. 


‘OME fine examples recently added to the collection of 
N ecclesiastical embroidery at South Kensington are new 
exhibited there in the Tapestry Court- They were 
obtained from the Hochon Collection which was sold in. Paris 
last month. The Museum owes one of the best among them 
to the generosity of Mr. J. H. Fitzhenry, who placed at the 
disposal of the authorities a sum sufficient to purchase the 
beautiful Italian orphrey dating from the second half of the 
fourteenth century (No. 831-1903). It is remarkable both for 
beauty and fineness of workmanship, and for the simple and 
expressive manner in which the artist has told the story of 
the Virgin Mary ; the subject is represented in nine scenes, 
beginning with the rejection of Joachim's offering in the 
Temple and ending with the Assumption of the Virgin. The 
orphrey probably belonged to 8. cope, and may be compared 


with that on the cope No. 580-1884, exhibited in a wall-case 


in the Italian Court. An English orphrey (No. 827-1903) 
comes in no degree behind this Italian example in technical 
qualities, and forms another illustration of the remarkable 
pre-eminence of English embroideries in the earlier Gothic 
period. “ Opus Anglicanum " had acquired a celebrity on the 
continent of Europe before the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and beautiful examples dating from that and the follow- 
ing century, and showing unmistakable signs of English origin, 
are still to be fcund in Italy, Spain, France, and elsewhere. 
The orphrey in question belongs to the close of the thirteenth 
century, and may be compared with the famous Syon Cope, 
and other less-known early English embroideries, exhibited 
among the vestments adjoining the Italian Court. Part of 
another English orphrey in two pieces (Nos. 828 and 829-1903) 
belongs to a slightly later period, Two complete chasubles 
were also acquired, one of green brocade (No. 830-1903) with 


French orphrevs of the fifteenth century embroidered with ١ 


female saints, and the other of green velvet (No. 825-1903), 
with a fine Flemish orphrey of the early years of the six- 
teenth century, representing a Tree of Jesse. Two bands of 
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Cologne work (Nos. 823 and 824-1903), illustrating the possi- 
bilities of combining the weaver's and embroiderer's art, date 
hcm the latter part of the fifteenth century. One other piece 
may be mentioned-—an orphrey from a chasuble (No. 826- 
1903) bearing the date 1526 on a cartouche beneath the central 
figure of David, and most probably of French workmanship. 
It forms a simple and uscful example of Continental work at 
a pericd when. the art of the embroiderer in this country, after 
a decline during the Wars of the Roses, shone again for 
8. brief pericd before its practical extinction, as far ው 
ecclesiastical work is concerned. at the dissolution of the 
monasteries. | 
ا ا‎ 


THE RLB.A MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 


———— ہے ] 


á | HE Preliminary Examination, qualifying for registration 

ae " Probationer R.I.B.A.," was held in London and 
various provincial centres on June 9 and 10. One hundred 
and ninety-eight candidates were admitted, and claims for 
exemption from sitting for the examination were allowed to 
the number of thity-five. The remaining 163 candidates 
were examined with the following results : — 


Total 
District. Examined. Passed. Relegated. 

London ................. 82 ... 56 .. 26 
Birmingham ........... >> ux T. cs Y 
Bristol miss iine: 15. wv A 6 
Cardif 70 4 ... 4 0 
Glasgow ............... > ل7178‎ 23 0 
/ 8+ + 0000 HL. dM 3 
Liverpool .............. . 10 ... 8 2 
Manchester ............ 21 ... 16 5 
. Newcastle ............ d. e 0D 2 
163 117 46 


The passed candidates, with those exempted— numbering alto- 
gether 152—have been registered as Probationers, and are 
as follows : ب‎ 
J. C. Ainswerth, Hyde; V. Aldridge, Chigwell; J. © 
Allen, West Hampstead, N.W.; A. S. Ash, Far Headingley, 
Leeds; S. Ash, Gateshead: A. R. Ashby, Basingstoke ; G. B. 
Badlay, Leeds; C. R. Bawden, Carshalton; G. W. H. Bean, 
Hall; A. Beck, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; A. E. Beswick, Swindon ; 
J.G. Birch, B.A., Chester; R. H. Blackburn, Manningham, 
Bradford ; A. A. Blair, Douglas; G. P. Bowie, Balham, S.W. ; 
H. E. Brace, Forest Hill, S.E.; H. H. Bradfield, Clapham ; 
G. S. H. Bradford, Bray, co. Wicklow; T. M. Bricknell, 
Shepherd's Bush, W.; H. Bromley, Folkestone; A. W. G. 
Brown, Edinburgh; A. H. Brownrigg, East Dulwich. S.E. ; 
H. A. Buck, Acten, W.; C. C. Burrage, Eastbourne; P. 
Caminesky, Manchester: E. J. Cartaar, Kew; R. J. Case- 
ment, West Hampstead, N.W.: H. W. Chapman, London; 
11. L. Charles. Hereford ; R. R. Christien, Farnworth ; C. ነኛ. 
Clark, Plymouth ; J. P. Clark, Tipton; F. J. Coghlan, Chel. 
tenham ; B. H. Collcutt, Oxford; R. S. Cooper. St. Leonards ; 
G. A. Cope, Derby: C. W. Cope-Proctor, Clifton ; J. W. Cor- 
ney, Settle; A. N. Cotterell, Bristol; R. C. Coulson, Denmark 
Hill, 8.8. ; C. Coxall, Chelsea, S.W.; A. Crampton. South- 
port; W. H. Crauferd, Finsbury Park, N.; A. Cunningham, 
Chelsea; W. W. Cunningham, Glasgow; C. E. Curphey, 
Douglas; ነኛ. A. Daft, Nottingham; H. A. Dalrvmple, Edin- 
` burgh; P. Dalton, Birkdale; E. G. Dawson, Barking; R. A. 
Dixon, Birmingham; L. J. Dolman, Repten ; J. Dovaston. 
Ealing, W.; G. E. Dunnage, Chelsea; H. B. Elkington, 
Bournemouth ; H. A. Fairhead, Enfield; W. A. Fiddaman. 
South Norwood; E. W. Filkins. St. Marv Cray; C. H. Fry, 
Ipswich; H. 8. Gilbert, Reading: ጾ. L. Gilks, Putney; 
F. H. V. Gorely. Sittingbourne; W. S. Gorringe. Seaford ; 
L. W. Green, London ; W. Guthrie, Chelsea ; ز‎ G. Hallam. 
Southport; W. G. Halliday. Stockport: G. J. Hands. Bırm- 
ingham ; D. L. Harley, Blantyre; W. H. Harral. Leicester ; 
D. Harvey. Hull; R. E. Havmes, Leamington ; J. B. Healing. 
East Dulwich, S.E.; A. G. Henderson, Glasgow; N. H. 
Heppenstall, Milnsbridge ; A. L. Higgins, Bradford; H. U. 
M. Higgins. Highgate. N.; A. D. Helder, Hull; P. Holgate, 
Darwen; F. E. Ingham, Rhyl; L. L. (5. Jeeves, Canonbury, 
N.; ለ. 8. H. Jenkins. Blackniill : L. F. Jones, Mitcham : N. 
Jones, Southport ; A. Kay, Pendleton ; ©. H. Kennedy, Lon- 
don; W. Kerr. Putney; F. C. King. Cuttra, co. Down; P. C. 
Lain, London; M. Leybourne, N. Shields; J. Lindley. Mav- 
chester; J. Littlewood. Mauchester ; S. G. Livock, Norwich; 
F. L. Lloyd, Swindon; R. E. McDonnell, New Ferry; J. 
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McNicol, Stockton-on-Tees; C. C. Makins, Harrow; C. B. 
Maltby, Leicester; L. Mansfield, Tunbridge Wells; K. ነኛ. 
Matheson, Clapton, N.E.; M. D. Mattinson, Weaste, Man. 
chester ; T. S. Nash. Plunistead ; E. J. Norman, Tonbridge; 
G. Nott, Leicester; 11. E. Owen. Menai Bridge; C. ፲.. Pace, 
Didsbury ; A. S. Padfield, Cardiff; J. Park, Leeds; B. L. 
Parry, Poulton-le-Fylde; A. F. Pelling, Durham; J. T. Pen- 
fold, Hammersmith. W.; A. W. Phillips, Swansea; A. F. E. 
Poley, Hampton Hill. Middlesex; J. Pollard, jun., Black- 
burn; J. A. Quittenton, Warlingham ; H. B. Richards, Glas 
gow; W. H. Riley, Leicester; H. Rippon. Tufnell Park, N.; 
T. L. Roberts. Wimbledon ; 8. H. T. Rodd, Feltham; L. H. 
Ross, Aberdeen; A. F. Royds. Brentwood; A. Rusbridge, 
Reading; 9. R. Shephard, Hull; E. Shorten-Stearn, Ipswich ; 
A. Sickelmore, Shepherd's Bush. W.: C. H. Smith, Notting- 
ham; H.S. Spain, Lundon; M. E. Stahl, Weston-super- 
Mare; T. Temple, Edinburgh; C. S. Thomas, Neath; A.G. 
W. Tickle, Kensal Rise, W.; E. F. Tomlins, West Hamp 
stead, N.W. ; F. Travis, Lytham ; J. S. Turner, Blackheath, 
S.E.; G. S. Twizell, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. Vause, Whitby; 
S. S. Waghorn, Upper Holloway, N. ; L. W. Walton, Notting- 
ham; A. S. West, Harrogate: A. Wheatley, Barnsley; V. 
S. Whitaker, Burnley; J. P. White, Bedford; W. White- 
head. Leeds; E. S. Whitney, Wandsworth Common, S.W. ; 
D. Whittaker. St. Helens; C. W. Wood, London; E. L. 
Wright. Nottingham ; H. L. Wrigley, Wollescote Lye; R. S. 
B. Wyld, Muswell Hill, N.; W. B. Wylhe, London ; S. A. S. 
Yeo, Excter; J. G. Young, Alloa, N.B. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as “Student R.I-B.A., was held in London and the 
undermentioned previncial centres on June 9, 10, 11, and 
12. One hundred and nineteen candidates were examined, 
with the following results :— 


Total 
District. Examıned. Passed. Relegated. 
London .................. 57 ... 34 .ب‎ 53 
Biistol 757 Of “ax لد‎ ane <2 
Glasgow ............... 4 e ضيوع له‎ 321 
241۲ 10 3 ህ 
Manchester ............ 13 5 8 
119 50 69 


The passed candidates, who have been registered as 
students, are as follows, the names being given in order of 
merit as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 

J. T. Hailiday. Oldham ; J. Reid, Dalmarnock, Glasgow ; 
.ل‎ H. Markham, London; W. 11. Bagot, London; W. P. 
Rylatt, Hull; B. Brown, Bradford; L. Wilkinson, West 
Ealing. W.; V. G. Santo, Bromsgiove; H. F. Saxelbye, 
Hull: G. H- Williams, London ; G. E. "۰۰:٠1 6م‎ Cambridge ; 
W. K. McDermott, Borough Green. Rent; C. R. Pinsent, ' 
Hampstead, N.W.; N. O. Searle, Clapham, 8.W.; L. S. 
Cresbie, Brixton, S.W.; A. Hill, Huddersfield: J. C. Proc- 
tor. Ben Rhydding; 8. Searle. Harrow; J- W. Farmer, 
South Woodford ; L. S. Sullivan, London ; D. B. Jenkinson, 
Rotherham ; R. E. Hastewell. Haltwhistle ; S. Moss, Eccles ; 
5. W. Hill. Finsbury Park, N. ; H. S. Morran, Plumstead. 
S.E.; H. H. Whittington, Buckhurst Hill; D. Milne, Dun 
dee; E. J- Dod, Southport; W. C. Lemaitre, London; D. 
M. O'Connor, B.A., W. Kensington; ነኛ. P. Maar, Kings 
bridge; J. Smith, Glasgow ; H. C. Hollis. London ; 8. Bur- 
goine, London; C. E. Clouting, Cambridge; A. ጀ. H. 
Daniel. Henbury; H. H. Earnshaw. Manchester; C. W- 
Eaton, Leicester; W. H. Evans, Southampton; J. L. Hen- 
derson, Edinburgh ; W. H. Hillver, Shortlands ; P. H. Keys, 
Harringay, N.; L. A- Phillips, Newport, Mon. ; H. P. 
Roberts, Fulham, S. W.; H. S. Scott, Handsworth; W. J. 
Stenner, Bristol ; C. Stonehouse, Blackburn; E. G. Walker, 
Upper Norwood; R. F. Wheatly, Bromley, Kent; ል. W. 
Wilson, Peterborough. 

The Final aud Special Examinations, qualifying for can- 
didature as '' Associate R.I.B.A.," were held in London from 
June 26 to July 3. Of the fifty-five candidates* examined, 
twenty-two passed, and tlie remaining thirty-three were rele- 
gated to their studies. The successful candidates are as 
follows : — 

E. P. Archer, Finchley ; O. M. Ayrton,* London; H. A. 
Battlev, London: T. J. Bee, Sideup; H. T. Bill, Birming- 
ham; H. Black. Notting Hill, W.; W. A. T- Carter, Bays 
water, W.: G. Church. Warlingham ; J. D. Clarke,* Not- 
ting Hill. W.: W. E. Couch, Bayswater. W.; P. B. Dannatt. 
Blackheath, S.E.; H. E. Davey, Denmark Park, S.E-; R. 
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R. Gall, Aberdeen; J. Green, Handsworth; T. F. Green, 
Cricklewood, N.W.; E. M. Joseph, London; A. E. Lacey, 
Ashford, Kent; T. E. Richards, Barry; T. Simpson,* 
London ; H. B- Smith, Londen ; 5. Warwick, N. Kensington, 
W.; R. Wylie, Gateshead. 

The following table shows the number 
subject of the Final Examination : — 


of failures in each 


I. Desin ساس میس شس مین‎ 22 
II. Mouldings and Ornament ............ 25 
III. Building Materials ..................... 13 
IV. Principles of Hygiene.................. 14 
V. Specifications nie ias 11 
VI. Constructicn, Foundations, etc ...... 12 
VII. Construction. Iron and Steel, etc. ... 13 


* Six of these candidates entered for the Special Examinar 
tion, which is for architects in practice not less than twenty- 
five years of age, and chief assistants over thirty. * Such can- 
didates are exempted by special resolution of the Council from 
the Preliminary and Intermediate Examinations, and from 
submitting “Testimonies of Study.” Three of these special 
candidates passed ; an asterisk is prefixed to their names in the 
above list. 

ge 


ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY AT THE 
SOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC. 


'| HE lectures on architectural history given by Mr. 
| Banister Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., and arranged under the 

auspices of the Board to Promote the Extension of 
University Teaching of the University of London, held 
during the past session, have been very successful. The 
total number of students who entered for the course was 
sixty-three, and at the examination held at the conclusion 
of the course eleven students satisfied the Examiner (Prof. 
W.R. Lethaby, of the Royal College of Art), and six of these 
qualified by examination for the sessional certificate in 
hohours. The names of the successful students are as fol- 
lows: —Frank L. Atwell, Arthur E. Colman, *Albert T. J. 
Harris. John L. Howland, *Frederick G. Pain, Albert A. 
Reeve, Gerald G. Rogers, *Charles J. Smith, *Ada M. War- 
ren, *Emily M. B. Warren, *Ernest A. Weston. Those with 
an asterisk against their names were those who have quali- 
fied for the certificate in honours. ۱ 

The scheme of instruction consisted of weekly lectures (at 
which carefully selected notes were given out), illustrated 
with lantern slides and specially-prepared large lecture dia- 
grams, followed by sketching classes and further explana- 
tions of the styles under discussion, which were also ren- 
dered more easy to understand by large folio reference books 
for each style. The majority of students were architecte 
assistants, pupils, and art students, but a considerable num- 
ber of students interested im architecture as a necessary 
part of education were present, especially those who are 
in the habit of travelling or who are interested in historical 
development. 

An innovation will be introduced during the coming ses 
sion, which opens at the Chelsea Polytechnic on Monday, 
the 5th of October. at seven o'clock, as a series of visits are 
being arranged to important buildings and museums around 
London, so that a student may be able to become acquainted 
with the actual details of architecture, which 18 impossible to 
be obtained in a lecture-room only. 

.—-- — —— 


ROYAL ARCHZEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


T would seem that when Richard II. was King of England 
two Yorkshire lords engaged in a building competition. 
Atany rate this was the suggestion humorously made by 

Mr. St. John Hope to the members of the Royal Archeo- 
logical Institute in the course of their visit to Wensleydale 
on Thursday week. The Lord of Middleham, Ralph 
Neville, was the possessor of a huge tower, whilst the Lord 
of Bolton, Richard Scrope, lived in a much humbler abode 
on the opposite side of the dale. Each was a proud and an 
ambitious man. Neville encircled his great tower with a 
range of buildings and curtain. walls. and Scrope, not to be 
outdone, thought he would have a new house. He was not 
hampered, as was Lord of Middleham, with a huge tower in 
the middle of his site, and he was therefore able to build 
his dwelling in quite the latest mode. To be equal with his 
neighbour over the way he spent money lavishly, and Leland 
says that Bolton Castle cost in building one thousand marks 
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a year for eighteen years. Scrope was a man of businesslike 
ways, and he had a proper wntten contract drawn up be- 
tween himself and the builder, and that most interesting 
document is still 1n the possession of the present Lord Bolton. 
It is dated September 14, 1378. Before this time it would 
have profited a man little to build a big house unless he very 
strongly fortified it, but the Lord of Bolton was able to take 
advantage of quieter times, and his big house marks the first 
stage in the transition from the inconvenient fortrees to 
the desirable freehold dwelling-house. At the same time 
Bolton was not a particularly safe distance from those trouble- 
some folk, the Scots, and therefore my Lord of Bolton, in 
order that he might sleep safely in his bed, took care that 
every gate was guarded by a portcullis, and that each corner 
of his huge quadrangular dwelling was provided with a 
commanding tower. These corner towers were coupled up 
with ranges of rooms, and when it was finished it must have 
been a very imposing place, and a house that a man might 
be proud to own. 11 was one of the houses in which the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was lodged. In the Civil 
War it held out for the King for a long time until starva- 
tion forced a capitulation, and two years later Scrope’s splen- 
did dwelling was dismantled by order of the Parliament. 
Now it is a ruin given over to the sightseer and the holiday- 
maker, but so well is it preserved by the present Lord Bolton 
that one needs only to approach it with a knowledge of the 
past and a sympathetic imagination to see it as Scrope saw 
it. and to fill its ruined chambers and winding stairs with 
knights and dames and the numerous retinue of a medieval 
baron—and that, after all, is the most interesting and the 
most vital aspect of archaeological study. Many of the 
numerous rooms are perfect, including the small chamber 
which was to the unhappy' Scottish Queen a prison. From 
the roof of the western tower. which 15 also in splendid pre- 
servation, there is a gorgeous view of Wensleydale. 

In its palmy days Middleham may have been a greater 
place than Bolton, now it is in a sad plight. It belongs to 
Lord Masham, and the appeal which Sir Henry Howorth. 
the president of the Institute, made should not fall on deaf 
ears. Sir Henry pointed out that a great deal of this most 
interesting castle is in imminent danger, and requires imme- 
diate attention if it is to be saved from absolute decay. The 
destructive, if picturesque, ivy has found a lodging in the 
very entrails of the building. and great masses of masonry 
hang by mere adhesion to the walls. Any winter a frost, 
a thaw. and a big storm may reduce a great part of the 
remains of Middleham to a heap of loose stones. The Castle 
descended from the Nevilles to Richard III., who married 
Anne Neville, and on his death it passed to the Crown. 
Bulwer Lytton makes it the scene of his novel, “ The Last. of 
the Barons.” ۱ 

Visits to these two castles, divided by luncheon and a 
charming drive through one of Yorkshire's fairest dales, 
made up the day's work of the Archeological Institute. Mr. 
St. John Hope made an admirable guide. The attendance 
was not only large, but its personnel was interesting. The 
meeting was of quite an international character, for 
in addition to a representative from America in the person 
of a well-known Philadelphia archeeologist, there were several 
Frenchmen present, including M. Eulart, of Paris, director 
of the Trocadero. and an Italian representative, Commenda- 
tore Rivoira, of Rome. M. Eulart, like the Italian visitor, 
is a great authority on archeology, and is a most assiduous 
photographer. The two Presidents, Sir Henry Howorth 
and Sir George Armytage, accompanied the members. 

Back in the red and rigorous days of the Conqueror, a 
party of Benedictine monks crossed the sea and landed in 
Yorkshire. They tried to settle at Whitby and afterwards 
at Lastingham. but were unsuccessful. Eventually they 
found their way to York, and made their home just. outside 
the city walls. It is the work of these old monks and their 
successors which is now the subject of the very interesting 
squabble that divides Yorkshire archeologists into two 
camps. 

In the year 1088, when William Rufus visited York, a 
deputation—or its Norman equivalent—waited upon His 
Majesty and pointed out that the monks were hampered by 
lack of land. The King proved sympathetic. He gave the 
Benedictines a new site, which afforded plenty of room for 
a new church, and one writer says that he actually laid the 
foundations with his own hand. ፔክ6 site which the Kine 
gave now forms the delightful Museum Gardens at York, and 
the church, the foundation-stone of which he laid, was the 
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forerunner of the edifice, now in ruins, but still magnificent 
in decay. 

To this building went the members of the Royal 
Archeological Institute and the Yorkshire Archeological 
Society—very much in the position of judges in.the great 
controversy which israging. The gardens were in the height 
of their summer beauty, and the shade of the grand old 
trees on the thick green lawns was alluring. The archzo- 
logists, however, heeded not these seductions, but proceeded 
to sit in judgment upon the work of preservation that has 
been carried out. 

Mr. St. John Hope was the first geologist on behalf of the 
“ scientific archzologists "—as opposed to the romantic and 
artistic school of thought. Standing upon a heap of frag- 
ments, each of which bore evidences of the skill of some 
craftsman of the middle ages, he told the story of the build- 
ing in terse and graphic fashion. Behind him were the 
foundations of the choir, now neatly covered with the flag- 
"stones that have given so much offence. 

He explained that the foundations were merely of coarse 
rubble, and the ion arose how were they to be pre- 
served! If they were left exposed ehildren would run over 
them, and soon they would be trampled into a shapeless mass. 
If the children did not destroy them the frost would. After 
much discussion, it was decided to fix each stone in its place 
with lias mortar put in with a stick. Then the walls were 
brought up to a common level with brickwork—which can 
never be mistaken for eleventh century masonry. And 
over all Yorkshire flags were placed to keep out the rain. 
Thus the plan of the old church can now be seen easily, and 
it is—if not beautiful—at any rate secure from further decay. 

Mr. Micklethwaite, a veteran archzologist of the scientific 
school, followed Mr. Hope on the stone heap, and lashed out 
furiously at the objectors. St. Mary’s Abbey, he said, had 
been treated like a quarry, and many houses in York were 
composed of its precious materials. A better feeling then 
came over the people, and the shattered remnant was en- 
closed in the garden, but even then the prevailing 
idea was that a ruin was simply an incident in 
a garden. “ The fellow we have to fight now,” 
he said, “ is the landscape gardener, even more than in the 
days of Capability Brown. Brown worked for a few rich 
people; we have to fight the man who works for an ignorant 
public.” He rattled out example after example of the tea 
garden idea having led to the ruin of mounds and castles 
from an archeological point of view. “ Any fool of a wall,” 
he said, with fine scorn, “ will carry a piece of ivy ; the value 
of this Abbey is not as a vehicle for weeds. I would prefer 
that the foundations were buried again than be treated as 
some would treatı them.” The idea of some people was to 
take pretty pieces of stone and make rockeries of them. 
"Twere better they should perish than be made into rockeries. 

Mr. John Bilson told how he had done at Howden Church 
exactly the same thing that had been so fiercely condemned 
at York. He hoped the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
would go on with “ the good work,” which had the approval 
of as great an authority as the Comte de Lasteyrie, Professor 
of Archeology at the Ecole de Chartres, Paris, and a mem- 
ber of the Commission des Monuments Historiques. 

M. Camille Eulart, Director of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Sculpture at the Trocadero, and a member also of the 
Commission des Monyments Historiques, who spoke in 
French, compared the plan of St. Mary’s Abbey with those 
of Benedictine churches in France. It has no parallel in this 
country. He also expressed his approval of the manner in 
which the work of preservation had been carried out. 

Sir Henry Howorth, the president of the association, in 
moving a resolution approving of the work, sought to pour a 
little oil on the troubled waters. Sir Henry is an archeo. 
logist of the historical and romantic school. “ We are de 
lighted to visit these churches," he said, “ partly because 
they are historical documents and partly because they are 
things of beauty.” Out and out exponents of either point of 
view did not always agree, and it was well that both sides 
should be considered. They must not arouse public anı- 
mosity by treading on the toes of those who viewed the re- 
mains as pictures and objects of beauty, rather than as 
monuments of archeological interest. In that case they 
must be guided by experts. and amongst experte there was 
a unanimous consensus of opinion that the method adopted 
was the only practicable method. “It is not,” he went on, 
“a local matter. These monuments belong to us all. That 
being 80, it is our absolute duty, having a number of very 


distinguished experts such as are seldom gathered together, 
to give an expression of our opinion as to the method 
adopted to preserve the remains." 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, Mr. W. W. Hargrove, of York, spoke for the ob- 
jectors, and produced experts’ opinions on his side. Builders 
and architects, he said, condemned the present work, and 
said that there were cements which should have been tried. 
“No one can come here," he complained, “ without seeing 
that these flags are intensely ugly and out of character with 
all their surroundings." Most of the subscribers to the 
Philosophical Society, he added, condemned what had been 
done. The resolution having been carried unanimously, the 
archzologists trooped off to the tea-tent to settle their differ- 
ences in its more congenial social atmosphere. 

During the day the Institute also visited a number of 
York churches, Clifford's Tower, and the Merchant Adven- 
turers’ Hall, and at night there was a reception by the Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress at the Guildhall. 

During the last few months Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell has 
devoted the leisure of a busy life to excavating the ruins of 
the most complete example of a Carthusian Priory in Eng- 
land—the interesting old Charterhouse of Mount Grace, 
nestling at the foot of the wooded crag of Arncliffe, on the 
Cleveland border, which has recently come into his posses- 
sion. He has been assisted in this undertaking by Mr. W. 
H. St. John Hope, and such progress has been made in the 
work that, when the members of the Royal Archzo 
logical Institute visited the Priory, they were enabled to 
obtain a much more adequate impression of the domestic 
arrangements of the cells of the Carthusians than would 
have otherwise been possible. 

The excursion proved of a most enjoyable character, though 
sadly marred by a rainstorm in the afternoon. The long 
drive from Northallerton lay through the pleasant lanes of 
West Harlsey to the old Jacobean house erected in 1653 
by & certain Thomas Lascelles from the materials of the 
Priory. Here luncheon was served in a marquee, and the 
party were joined by their host, Sir Lowthian, and his son-in- 
law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Lyulph Stanley, who are 
now residing at Mount Grace. 

An account of the manner of life of the Carthusians was 
given ከሃ Mr. Micklethwaite, and this was supplemented 
subsequently by Mr. St. John Hope, who described the ar- 
rangements of the cells and the general plan of the Priory. 
Nowhere in England, and indeed, in Mr. Micklethwaite 8 
view, nowhere in Europe, is there a finer example of a 
Charterhouse than at Mount Grace, which was founded by 
John de Holland, half-brother to Richard II., in: 1396. 

Mount Grace Priory comprised some twenty-seven cells, 
abutting on two cloisters, a very extensive cloister to the 
north of the church, and a smaller one on the south side en- 
closing the church within the- precincts. Each cell com- 
municated with the cloister by a door, beside which was 8 
small aperture in which the food was placed ; and each cell 
comprised two floors, and was divided into four apart 
ments. In the principal of these, that opening on the 
cloister, was a fireplace, and here the occupant lived, ate 
his food, and received his guests, and by means of a most 
ingenious system of pipes, derived his water supply direct 
from a conduit. His bedroom and his study and oratory 
combined were sacred; no one entered them but himself. 
On the upper floor was the work-room. Some of the monks 
worked in the fields, but that interfered too much with the 
solitary life of the Carthusian, and he found his work for 
his hands within the limits of his cell, either cultivating his 
little garden attached to the cell, chopping wood for his fire, 
or doing plain joinery and the like. The Carthusians were 
vegetarians, abstinence from meat being strictly enforced. 

With commendable zeal for the spread of historical accu- 
racy and an archeological enthusiasm, Sir Lowthian Bell 
is having one of the cells rebuilt, under the guidance of Mr. 
St. John Hope, with all its appointments, the habit of the 
order also being placed in the cell, so as to enable visitors 0 
obtain a more accurate conception of the “ maniere d'etre 
of those who followed the vccation. 

Several interesting hours were spent in the ruins, which 
were described in detail by Mr. St. John Hope, Mr. Maule- 
verer Brown, and a French delegate, who made an interest- 
ing comparison with La Grande Chartreuse; and a very 
pleasant meeting conclrded with a vote of thanks to Sir 
Lowthian Bell, proposed by Sir George Armytage, and 
seconded by Sir Henry Howorth. In reply Sır Lowthian 
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Bell said that all the pleasure he had derived from the work 
he was carrying out there had been eclipsed by the gratifica- 
tion which their appreciation afforded him. 

The final day's excursion of the Royal Archzological In- 
stitute's York meeting on Tuesday, when they visited Gilling 
Castle and Byland Abbey, was certainly among the most 
enjoyable of the series. The party, under the guidance of 
Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., visited the twelfth century church 
in the first instance, where Mr. Bilson pointed out the four- 
teenth century additions, and spoke at some length of the 
connection of the Fairfax family with the district. 

The fine old quadrangular castle at Gilling was next 
visited, Mr. George Wilson, the owner, meeting the party on 
the western terrace. This is one of the best examples of the 
fourteenth century tower houses, resembling in many re- 
specte Middleham and Bolton Castles. It passed into the 
hands of the elder branch of the Fairfax family in 1489, 
and subsequently into the younger branch. Two Tudor 
windows and other additions were made either by Sir 
Nicholas or his son, Sir William, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury extensive additions were made to the opposite end by 
Wakefield, who assisted Vanbrugh in building Castle 
Howard. The chief glory of Gilling Castle, however, consists 
in the Elizabethan great chamber, now the dining-room, 
which has some beautiful oak panelling, with delicate mar- 
queterie carving, a strap frieze, above which is a very fine 
frieze in heraldic decoration, painted upon boards, in which 
each wapentake of the county is represented by a tree, with 
quaint animal supporters, while the arms of all the principal 
families in the wapentake are hung upon the branches. There 
is in addition a magnificent display of stained glass, unri- 
valled in any other example of domestic architecture of the 
period. The windows, which are full of exquisite detail, en- 
tirely heraldic as regards their subjects, were described by 
Mr. Bilson. | 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Bilson for his cour- 
tesy, Sir Henry Howorth dwelt at. some length on the part 
which the Fairfaxes played in the great Puritan revolution. 
He remarked that in that great struggle between Parliament 
and the King the best products of English life were engaged, 
and there were no nobler figures than the Fairfaxes, father 
and son. He descanted on the moderation which Fairfax 
displayed in the last scenes which ended with the King's 
death, and quoted with approval his action in inviting Charles 
the Second to the Throne. | 

Subsequently the party drove through the beautiful park 
and woods of Gilling and over Yearsley Moor to Coxwold, 
where the church and Shandy Hall were visited, and thence 
to Byland Abbey, the largest Cistercian church in England. 
éxcept that at Bewlay. It is now a complete ruin, only the 
western and northern walls and a portion of the east end 
standing, but Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who described the 
buildings, informed the company that Sir George Wombwell, 
to whom the property now belongs, has given him instruc- 
tions to excavate the ruins so as to indicate their extent and 
character. 

Sir Henry Howorth alluded to the pleasant and instruc- 
tive character of the York meeting, and observed that there 
was no county which could show them so many varied 
examples of the monastic life as Yorkshire, and no other 
meeting at which they would have found it possible to visit 
& Carthusian monastery with its small aisleless church one 
day and an enormous Cistercian foundation the next day. 
The members subsequently returned to York, where the 
conference concluded. | 


BUILDERS' FEDERATION. 

’THE half-yearly meetings of the National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which have been held in  Car- 

diff, began on Tuesday week. The proceed- 

ings opened with a reception by the Mayor (Alderman 

Ed. Thomas) in the South Wales Institute of Engineers. 

After lunch, the visitors inspected the new Town Hall and 

Law Courts, where they were met by the Mayor, Alderman 

Carey, Alderman David Jones, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, 

and Richards (the architects), and Messrs. E. Turner and 

Sons (the contractors) Alderman Carey briefly narrated 

the events leading up to the commencement of building 

operations, and said they anticipated the Town Hall would 
be finished by the end of December. The party proceeded 
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to inspect the interior of the buildings, which were admired 
for their spaciousness and their general arrangement, both 
as regards disposition and ventilation. The visit wound up 
with an inspection of the Law Courts, the building of which 
is not so far advanced as that of the Town Hall. In the 
evening a banquet took place at the Royal Hotel. 

On Wednesday morning the half-yearly general meeting 
was held at the South Wales Institute of Minang Engineers, 
Mr. C. W. Green, Liverpool, presiding over an ‘attendance 
of about 150. The fiity-first half-yearly report stated that 
the relations with the operatives had been of a fairly satis- 
factory character, with the exception of the  plasterers. 
Towards the end of January a dispute occurred at Llan- 
dudno, where local men demanded the Birmingham rate of 
wages, which was much higher than the rate paid locally. 
This the employers refused to grant, and the men came out 
on strike on instructions from the executive of the N.A.O.P. 
The work was completed by the masters bringing down | 
Birmingham operatives to carry it out. The National 
Federation would not consent to the payment of more than 
the local rate of wages for workmen engaged locally, although 
a higher rate might prevail in the district in which the con- 
tractor's chief office was situate, and they had endeavoured 
to induce the N.A.O.P. to adopt this principle, but without 
success. Referring to the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to consider the question of municipal trading, the report 
urged the different federations to take the matter in hand 
with a view of sending up witnesses to oppose the action of 
municipalities. Proceeding, the report drew attention to 
the desirability of strenuously resisting any demands made 
by the operatives to unduly limit the number of appren- 
tices. There was the following reference in the report to the 
Cardiff painters’ dispute: —‘ Painters demand increase in 
wages of 1d. per hour to 9d., and sundry small alterations in 
rules. The demand was refused and the men came out on 
strike, but most of them are resuming at the old rate of 
wages, 8d. per hour." The report was adopted. With re 
gard to the dispute with the plasterers about the payment 
of more than the local rate of wages to men engaged locally 
by a contractor whose chief office was situated elsewhere, a 
special committee was appointed to confer with the National 
Association of Master Plasterers. - 

During the afternoon a large party visited the docks 0 
the Cardiff Railway Company. General surprise was ex- 
pressed at the great extent of the works and of the provision 
made for meeting trade requirements, with the enterprise 
manifested in making so large an outlay of additional capi- 
tal—not less than a million and a-half sterling—to anticipate 
future needs. The partv also visited the Cardiff-Dowlais 
Tronworks, under the guidance of Mr. Rees. In the evening 
the Mayor and Mayoress held a reception in the Town Hall. 


| مهس 
BUILDING NEWS.‏ 


— 


A new Primitive Methodist church is to be built in Memorial 
Road, Walkden. 


Tue Widnes and Runcorn electrical transporter bridge over 
the Mersey, with a clear span of 1,000ft., is expected to be 
completed early in 1904. 


SPECIFICATIONS for the new Nile bridge will be published 
shortly, and tenders opened in January, 1904, The contract 
is expected to amount to about £250,000. 


Princess HENRY OF BATTENBERG on Tuesday opened Scar- 
borough’s new Town Hall, and unveiled the Queen Victoria 
memorial statue. The latter has been executed by Mr. G. 
Von Birch. 


THREE new board schools at Plumstead, S.E., in Bostall Lane, 
Church Manor, and Wickham Lane were opened on the 20th 
inst. Total accommodation is provided for 2,396 children 
at a cost of over £70,000. 


A SMALL Congregational church at Spencer's Wood, which has 
been erected at a total cost of £1,700. was opened on the 15th 
inst. Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son and Morris, of Reading, 
were the architects, and Mr. Edwin Wheeler, of Spencer’s 
Wood, the builder. 


A sYNDICATE will shortly erect a theatre in Lewisham for 
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has cost £100,000 to erect. 
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1,300 playgoers. The project is so advanced that the L.C.C. 
has sanctioned the plans, and a commodious site has been 
acquired at the corner of High Street and Hither Green. 
Building operations will be started immediately. 


ል LARGE block of buildings, forming the extension of the 
Camberwell Infirmary, in Havil Street, and involving an out- 
lay of nearly £200,000, was opened last Friday. Accom. 
modation is now provided for 800 patients and a staff ot 
about 200 persons. The architect was Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
of Bedford Square, W.C. 

ThE new Wesleyan Chapel at Carbis Bay, which was opened 
on Friday, is of Gothic design, and has cost. £1,800, seating 
accommodation being provided for 250. Mr. Oliver Cald- 


well, of Penzance, is the architect, and Mr. Glasson, of Carbis 


Bay, the contractor, the plumbing being carried out by Mr. 


S. R. Taylor, of Penzance. 


THE new pavilions at the Victoria Hospital for Consumption, 
Craigleith, Edinburgh, which have been. added at a cost of 
nearly £7,000, were opened on the 15th inst. The extension 
from the designs of Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 
Edinburgh, consists of two pavilions of two wards, with six 
beds in each, and one pavilion of two wards with four beds 
in each, and will increase by twenty beds the accommodation 
of the Hospital. 


FOUNDATION stones of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—Brentford Free Library, to cost £5,000; Victoria 
Memorial Jewish Hospital, at Cheetham, Manchester ; New- 
quay Wesleyan Church and School, to seat 700 and 300 
respectively, and to cost, including site, nearly £10.000 ; 
Northallerton's new County Hall, to cost over £35.000 (Mr. 
W. H. Brierley, county architect, and Mr. Joseph Howe, of 
West Hartlepool, builder ; and L.C.C. fire stations in ‚Old 
Kent Road, S.E., and Evelyn Street, Deptford. 

Tue Norfolk and Suffclk New Yacht Club House at Lowes 
toft, which was opened on the 11th inst., has been erected 
by Messrs. J. Youngs and Son, of Norwich, from the designs 
(selected in competition) of Messrs. G. J. and F. W. Skipper, 
also of Norwich. Messrs. Mann and Co. Norwich and 
Lowestoft, carried out the electric light fittings, and Messrs. 
Johnson, Burton and Theobald supplied the telephones and 
carried out the low-pressure hot water apparatus. The lead 
glazing has been executed from the architect's designs by 
Messrs. Watson and Kirby, while Mr. Minns, of Norwich. 
did the carved brickwork. 

Tue “ Leicester " Nurses’ Home in connection with the Nor- 
wich Hospital, which was opened by the Countess of 
Leicester at Norwich on the 16th 1ከ51., has been erected by 
Messrs. Downing and Son, Norwich, from the designs of 
Messrs. Boardman and Sons. The Home is in the English 
Renaissance style, and is built of red brick with stone dress- 
ings. The electric lighting was installed by Messrs. G. N. 
C. Mann and Co.. Norwich, and the heating apparatus by 
Messrs. W. H. Bailey and Co., Limited, of Salford, Man- 


chester, while the fireproof staircase was supplied by Stuart's 


Granolithic Stone Company, of Millwall, E., and the outside 
iron staircase to the rear of the building by Messrs. Barnes 
and Pye, Norwich. Mr. C. W. Browne, of William Street, 
Norwich, has executed all the carving. and Mr. Crotch, of 
Magdalen Road, Norwich, the plastering. 


Tur new Royal Victoria Hospital, in Grosvenor Street, Bel- 
fast, which was opened on Monday by His Majesty the King, 
The building, which occupies 
six acres of land, provides accommodation for 300 patients 
and a staff of nearly 130. The administrative buildings of 
four storeys and basement, in three separate buildings. pro- 
vide a spacious domed entrance hall above the porch (to 
which is a bronze statue of the late Queen Victoria, executed 
ኩሃ J. Wenlock Rollins. of Chelsea). a board-room and general 
office in the central block, and accommodation for the resi- 
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quarters, the dispensary, kitchen depart ment, and store- 
rooms in the cast and west wings. These buildings open, on 
the ground floor, into a main corridor, running east and 
west, 440ft. in length, to the south of which open branch 
corridors leading to seventeen wards and their accessory 
rooms. Two detached buildings are provided towards the 
west front of the site for isolation purposes. To the west of 
the administrative buildings is the out-patients’ department, 
with medical and surgical consulting rooms, two operating 
rooms, registrars office, etc. The ventilation is cn the 
" plenum " system. There are two separate air intakes, 
with numerous openings on thıee sides for admitting air, 
which is drawn in, cleansed bv passing through moistened 
screens, warmed in cold weather, and forced on by two 
powerful propellers (manufactured by Messrs. Davidson and 
Co., of Belfast) into the maim air duct, 9ft. wide, starting at 
20ft. in height, gradually diminishing to 5ft. 6ins., as branch 
ducts convey the air to the several wards, rooms, and corri- 
dors above. Mr. William Henman, F.R.I.B.A., of Birming- 
ham, was the architect, and Messrs. M Laughlin and Harvey, 
of Belfast, the builders. i 


go — —— 


JOTTINGS. 


Mn. CanNEGIE has offered £5.000 for a library at Tipton, and 


| £25,000 for three at Hackney. 


THE Exeter City Surveyor has been instructed to report upon 
the desirability of erecting a refuse destructor. 

The, Eton Urban District Council have decided to spend 
£900 on a system of fire alarms for Eton College and town. 
The College authorities also decided to purchase a new steam 
fire engine, the manning and up-keep to be provided by the 
Council. | 


Recent building excavations in Vienna have resulted in dis- 
coveries of Roman antiquities, notably Roman roof and 
ceiling tiles, bearing the imprint. of the 10th and 14th legion, 
and coins with the image of the Eniperor Constantine (fourth 
century A.D.). Ata depth of three feet a Roman road was 
laid bare. | 


ooe‏ تست 


TRADE NOTES 


THE Oakwell Joint Infectious Hospital, Birstall, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues. and patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. WM. Potts AND Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, 
have just completed an illuminated turret clock at the 
Victoria Mansions, Hull, for Sir W. H. Gelder and Mr. Kit- 
chen, architects, Lowgate, Hull, and another at Messrs. 
Powolny's new restaurant, King Edward Street, Hull, for 
Messrs. A. Neill and Son, architects, Leeds. 

ړب پهولهمس 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Acton. School. Names of intending competitors to be 
sent to Mr. Gott, Guildhall, Westminster. 

Blackpool. Aug. 31 (local competition) Offices for 
Fylde Water Bd. C. Arthur, 34, Victoria-st., Blackpool. 

Bromley, E. Oct. 2. Library. Premiums: £75 (to 
merge) and £25. Particulars (on 108. 6d. deposit) from 
town clerk, Poplar. i 

Howden. Sept. 12. Sewerage extension, &c. 
£15. H. Green, Rural D.C. offices. 

Lima. Dec. 31. Government house. Premiums: £300 
and £100. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50 Parliament-st., S.W. l 

Rawtenstall, Oct. 12. Library, town hall, &c. (See advt.). 

Monehareft, Sept. 12. Town hall alterations, &c. Full 


Premium: 


dent staff; the nurses’ home, the attendants’ and servants | particulars from the burgh surveyor. 
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T F4 4 the incompetent in the return for such inducements as those 
The British Architect. set forth Above? If we pay a servant a fair wage we may 
— ——— کے ے‎ E Te ርን ነ" ክም በጠ. reasonably claim and expect an efficient service in exchange. 
If you allow a builder a reasonable profit, one may fairly 
expect he will treat you well in return if he be an honest 
tradesman. If you pay the price of a good hat, you will 
very probably get it. But if whilst you seek the services of 
professional men, you cannot find it in your heart to pay 
them properly ; if you imagine it cute business to get them - 
on the lowest terms possible, what wonder will it be if your 
offers are ignored by all except the very ones whose services 
you do not seek? Bearing in mind that the only real archi- 
tecture is that wherein the faculty of the artist plays an 
absolutely dominating part, how can we hope to attract 
those who are to play the artist for us if we offer them the 
remuneration of office boys or day labourers ? 


——— ——— ھھ‪ے هع 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.‏ 


LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 7, 1903. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRIZES. 


N attempt to attract architects in competition for new 
A buildings in a small Lancashire town claims more than 
ordinary notice, for it emphatically illustrates the small 
value attached by the public to professional skill. Here a 
group of buildings, to cost probably some £25,000, is to be 
designed, with the certainty that only £5,000 worth of 
them will be proceeded with at once, whilst as to the rest, 
the conditions state that “the Corporation does not intend 
to proceed with the erection of ths town hall and assembly 
rooms, and the successful competitor shall have no claim 
upon the corporation in consequence thereon, nor shall he have 
any claim to be appointed architect should the corporation 
thereafter proceed with that portion of the work. 

This is most unfair and unreasonable. For designing 
some £25,000 worth of buildings, the successful competitor 
has no guarantee of receiving the commission on more than 
£5,000 worth. If the commission on the £5,000 worth 
of buildings were to be 10 per cent., one could under- 
stand the conditions, but 5 per cent. is hardly earned 
on a building to cost £5,000, therefore why in the name of 
common sense should architects be asked to give 5 per cent. 
on £20,000 (about £1,000 commission) because they have | 
been poorly paid for the first portion! It is really one of 
the worst cases in competition proposals we have met with. 
The Corporation should ask themselves honestly whether 
they think a poorly-paid profession can afford to accept 
such terms. He must be a blind optimist indeed who can 
expect really able architects to accept such terms, and we 
sincerely hope either that the Corporation will amend their 
terms or else meet with their due reward. We note that 
the Corporation will be assisted by professional assessors in 
adjudicating on the designs (Messrs. Butterworth and 
Duncan, of Rochdale). Surely these gentlemen will repre- 
sent the unfairness of the above conditions to their clients. 
There are other points of minor importance in the affair 
which are not very satisfactory, such as paying down 
£2 for the loan of the conditions; but the above is an 
outstanding difficulty in the way of competent architects 
taking any part in this competition. | 

In another competition just announced, where the total 
outlay is £7,500 (including special tar paving !), the chances 
are that the first premiated architect will have to be content 
with a prize of £10, and if he does obtain the commission 
for the work that £10 will merge in his 5 per cent! 
Supposing that the work falls through, or for some reason : : : 7 : 
i Eod does not get the appointment, the least he that it dooms it to alteration, At the Guildhall, on Friday 

. : : last, the members of the Bridge House Estates Committee 
should get in compensation would ve 14 per cent. orj  » d ding that Southwark Brid 
£112 10s. Yet instead of this he is offered the miserable | ۹۹80604 a report een 1ng d ای‎ aT E ge 
fee of £10! Then why should £5 apiece be wasted should be practically رر رٹ‎ uda ps hou SUE 
on the three other best designs? Obviously with so £300,000. 1 is ا‎ ae dab buo - - - 06 A e bridge 
limited an exchequer to draw upon this committee should by ا‎ w th, 2 ود یہ‎ 00 
have massed together the whole of these four premiums of | 886٥م‎ gradient on „he citys side. 
£10 and £5, and made up one grand lump sum of £25 to 
be given to the design placed second, Then they should 
guarantee for the first placed design a return of at least 
£100 if the work does not go on. To pretend that paltry 
sums of £5 or £10 afford any compensation for the time 
and thought involved in the design of buildings to cost a 
great part of £10,000 is not worthy of the intelligence of 
business men, and if these sums are not intended as prizes 
what on earth can they be for? They would about pay the 
cost of mounting the block plan, the plans of each fleor, the 
sufficient elevations, and sufficient sections to properly show 
the design, the perspective view, and the detailed drawings 
of portions of the two principal elevations which form the 
list of drawings asked for. We have always maintained 
that the design which comes second in the running should | A FAIR proportion of the larger and more costly pictures 
have a fair compensation. It often runs the first design |at the R.A. have been sold. Mr. C. Napier Hemy’s yacht- 
very closely, and sometimes for all practical or artistic |ing study, entitled “ Youth,” has fetched £1,260. Sir E. A. 
result it is as good. The real prize in the competition is | Waterlow's landscape, “ Warkworth Castle, Northumber- 
carrying out the work, and is, as a rule, enough for the | land,” £800; Mr. John Charlton’s battle picture of the 
competitor who comes in first. “Charge at Rossbach,” £525. Sir E. J. Poynter's. “* Cave 

Supposing that we even admit the chance of getting|of the Storm Nymphs,” and Mr. Joseph Farquharson’s 
something for nothing in these hard-pressed times, can we | charming snow scene, “The Shortening Winter’s Day is 
seriously expect to get the work of anything but the tyro or | near a Close,” have both been sold, but the price has not 


T appears that the question of a new town hall for New- 
castle-on-Tyne cannot be much longer delayed, though 
the existing building is only some 50 years old. The question 
seems to have been more or less before the public for some 
21 years. So late as last March the committee recom- 
mended a site with a frontage of 220 feet to Northumber- 
land Street, and 620 feet to Northumberland Road, land 
valued in 1890 at £140,000, and containing 15,446 square 
yards, | 


THE supervision of temporary stands for sports seems as 
unsatisfactory as ever, or else the supervision is evaded 
somehow. At the county cricket match at Perth recently, 
a temporary stand fell and injured about 100 people. 


AT last we have come upon an artistic item in London 
street furniture. The new tree protectors in Whitehall are 
quite excellent in shape, and are painted an agreeable 
green. Well-designed lamp-posts, painted a good colour, 
would go far to improve the appearance of our streets. 


THE details of the new mono-railway from Liverpool to Man- 
chester are illustrated in a very interesting way in the 7 
for August. Articles like this, with the never-failing inte- 
rest of Mr. Barr's own topographical trips serve to lighten 
the monotony of even midsummer fiction numbers. The 
notes on Foulness Island are in Mr. Barr’s happiest method 
of leaving pleasant impressions of his country rambles. 
ር as 


Proressor AITCHISON refers to Southwark Bridge as a most 
graceful structure. This grace is so striking, it appears, 


For the reform of the Royal Academy the “Times” 
suggests a large increase in the numbers of Associates, 
admitting at least four engravers, four decorators, and four 
workers in metal; the granting of more full rights of mem- 
bership to the Associate body, which should certainly be 
represented on the council ; and the promotion to the rank 
of R.A. by merit alone, and not by seniority. Were this 
done, we might hope for the speedy adoption of such prac- 
tical reforms as the reviewer's two exhibitions a year, and 
the transformation of the Academy from a superior training 
schoo] into a University of the arts. 
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transpired. Mr. Orchardson’s study in portraiture, ** Other] and found it to be purer than was found in many similar 
Days," has been sold at £150; and the popular picture of | buildings. The conclusion, however, was not confirmed by 
Alain Chartier, the poet, receiving a kiss while asleep from | the subjective test of the members’ own feelings, who com. 
Margaret of Scotland, in the presence of her attendants, has | plained of lassitude and feelings of heaviness after a lengthy 
been disposed of at £600. “The Wonders of the Deep,” stay in the House. The Committee, besides making certain 
by John R. Reid, has been sold at £84; and E. W.|recommendations in the present system of ventilation, 
Waite has sold his * Autumn in her Weeds of Yellows” at | recommended the appointment of a sanitary officer to 
£262 10s., and his “Now Autumn’s Fire Burns Slowly|superintend the ventilation of the House, and the more 
Along the Woods" at the same price. Mr. W. Frank ¡frequent removal for cleaning purposes of the open work 
Calderon's “ Lot 97, a Grey Mare," has brought the round | matting on the floor which covered the air entrance. Under 
sum of £500, and “ Faith," by C. E. Perugini, £400. ‘The | the present system the Committee believed that particles of 
two most popular canvases of the year, says the “ Daily | dirt and other impurities must be borne into the chamber 
Chronicle, have evidently been purchased by the trustees | by the air passing through this matting. 

of the Chantrey Bequest, viz., Mr. David Murray's “ In the 
Country of Constable," which fetched £630, and “ Ausumn 
in the Mountains" by Mr. Adrian Stokes, for which the 
sum of £300 has been given. 


THE Lunacy Commissioners, in their annual report, refer to 
the recent fire at Colney Hatch Asylum. They state that 
though they had sanctioned the licensing of the temporary 
buildings, they had repeatedly urged the provision of 
adequate accommodation of a permanent character. They 
add: Immediately after the occurrence of this deplorable 
fire we made a careful investigation with respect to the 
temporary buildings which had been erected at other asylums 
with our consent, and possessed ourselves of full particulars 


Mn. W. D. Caro, M.A., F.S.A., architect to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, has been admitted to the freedom of the 
City of London on the presentation of the Plumbers 
Company. 


Tue Journal of the Lousiana Purchase Exposition says that | upon all the points which concerned their liability to danger 
no previous international exposition had anything like the | from fire, and we have taken such steps as were within our 
amount of money which is at their disposal. None had such | power to limit this danger as far as possible, and to ensure 
talent at command. None had the work of construction 80 the escape of the inmates in that event. The Asylums 
far advanced at this distance ahead of the day set for the | Committee of the London County Council had already 
opening. For the nine palaces—Art, Liberal Arts, Educa- | taken prompt action in the same direction with reference to 
tion and Social Economy, Manufactures, Electricity, Varied | the buildings in their charge. We shall in future refuse our 
Industries, Machinery, Transportation, and Mines and sanction to the erection of buildings of this inflammable 
Metallurgy—which will form the main picture of the Fair,| character, which have been shown to be dangerous in an 
the contracts have been let, most of them long ago. The unforeseen degree, and shall use every endeavour to have 
latest of all of them to be ready for occupancy is the art | the occupation of those which are already in existence 
building, and the contract calls for its completion by | determined at the earliest possible period. 

November 1, 1903. It seems safe to predict, on the basis 
of what has already been accomplished, that when St. Louis 
on May 1, 1404, throws its gates open to the world an expo- 
sition will be found not only larger and more interesting 
than any which the world previously saw, but one which 
will be complete in all its parts. 


UNDER its compulsory powers the London County Council 
has acquired The Rookery, Clapham Common, a small plot 
of land with an area of 9,460 ft., with an old house and 
buildings, occupied for many years by a veterinary surgeon. 
ይች The price to be paid is £5,100, being at the rate of over 


On the 25th ult. the members of the Manchester Society of | £23 500 per acre. 
Architects visited Bournville, near Birmingham (Messrs. 
Cadbury's model village. a number of cottages of which were | IT is stated that the site proposed to be acquired by the 
illustrated in the Britisa AncniTECT on the 3rd ult.). Mr. , Garden City Pioneer Company, Ltd., for their first enter- 
W. Alex. Harvey, the architect, kindly met the party, and, prise is near Hitchin, on the Great Northern Railway, 8 
showed them over a considerable part of this most interesting | little west of Baldock. The estate, which is 4,000 acres in 
estate. Several houses were examined throughout, and the extent, can be reached from London in about an hour ; it 
nearly-ccmpleted Ruskin Hall was much admired. It was; will furnish an abundant water supply; and it is for the 
thought that the great success, both social and architectural, | most part 250 ft. to 300 ft. above the sea level, Upwards 
of this experiment should do much to encourage similar of £40,000 has already been promised towards the special 
schemes elsewhere. The fine church of St. Agatha, Birming- | fund of £50,000 which is being raised in order to enable 
ham, was then visited, under the guidance of Mr. Bidlake, negotiations to be completed. 

the architect ; and also Messis. Keep's warehouse, a refined 


piece of work by the same architect. The day wos concluded Sir Henry OAKLEv, chairman of the directors, presided on 
by a visit to the 1٤ insurance Comp any s offices, Messıs. Wednesday afternoon at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Lethaby and Ball, architects, where the interior, with 118 | Central London Railway Company, and, in moving the 
beautiful marble and 70-11 Wars wa 1 ከ adni ed. adoption of the report and accounts, referred to the com- 
Some of Mr. Edgar Wood s work at Middleton was visited plaints that had been made as regards the vibration and 
on the evening of the 28th ult. by twenty members. The ventilation of the “Tube.” It was found, he said, that 
Old Road Chapel has been lately decorated by the architect | ;\eonvenience—not injury—was caused to adjoining pro- 
and Mr. Jackson, the painter, and has a charming internal perty as a result of the vibration of the Tube, and represen- 
effect of rich eclouring. The new W esleyan Chapel ıs an tations were made to the Board of Trade, which appointed 
excellent piece of grouping, arranged picturesquely round أنه‎ 3 commission to inquire inty the matter. The commission 
cloister or courtyard. Mr. Wood's own house is full of inte- eventually came to the conclusion that the vibration would 
rest, and the formal garden he is developing shows what good | pe prevented if, in lieu of the engines hitherto used, the com- 
results can be got cn a very small scale. pany were to adopt the principle of motor-cars on the mul- 
: tiple system, which in effect meant putting motor engines 
Mg. Pmi May, the well-known caricaturist, died on cy و‎ leading carriage and the ae اوسر‎ እ 
Wednesday at the age of 39. train, and thus dividing the weight. The company adopted 
the suggestion, and it purchased sixty-eight motor carriages, 
THERE will appear next week an exceedingly interesting which had been working for some time with remarkable 
volume entitled * Holiday Rambles among the Cathedrals success. These trains, it was found, not only did uway with 
and Churches of Northern Germany.” by T. Francis Bumpus. ' the vibration, but also facilitated the dispatch of trains 81 
Tt will be uniform with Mr. Bumpus charming book | either end of the line, and effected material economy 1» 
entitled “Summer Holidays among the Glories of France,” | working. As regarded the ventilation of the tunnel, the 
and will be sold at 9s. Od. net. company had erected a large fan at Shepherd's Bush, but 

——— although it had not as yet been regularly worked, it had 
THE report of the Select Committee on the Ventilation of; been able in a test to clear the air of the Tube three times 
the House of Commons was issued on Friday. The Com-|in the course of an hour. During the past half-year the 
mittee investigated the condition of the air in the chamber, | company had carried 23,179,138 passengers, which was 
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299,804 more than in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Of this number 2,900,000 were workmen, 
who travelled at half price. The report was adopted und a 
dividend of four per cent. per annum was declared. 


Oxe of the gentlemen who received a baronetcy on the 
occasion of the King's visit to Ireland is Mr. Edward Fitz- 
gerald, a builder, who, as Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
Cork, has taken a leading part in the Cork Exhibition. 


THE benefactions of Mr. Carnegie have received another 
notable addition in the gift of £500,000 to his native town, 
Dunfermline. Some time since Mr. Carnegie purchased for 
£45,000 the estate of Pittencrieff, adjacent to Dunfermline. 
The estate is admirably suited for a pleasure ground, and 
in giving his donation Mr. Carnegie states to some extent 
the purposes to which it is to be applied. These are the 
erection and permanent maintenance of a theatre for the 
production of high-class plays, the carrying on of science 
and art exhibitions in the town, and the encouragement of 
horticulture among the working classes. Another object is 
the advancement of technical education in the district, 
which is a centre of the linen industry in Scotland. 


At Wednesday’s meeting of the Manchester City Council 
Mr. Wilson, replying to a question, said the Improvement 
Committee had resolved, subject to the sanction of the 
Council, that the Market Street building line, prescribed in 
1901, should be rescinded. They had approved plans sub- 
mitted to them by a Manchester architect for a new and 
handsome building to be erected at the corner of Cromford 
Court, in line with the existing buildings. The Committee 
had no alternative, short of ordering the building to be set 
back seven yards and paying £81,000 for the space added 
to Market Street. Having regard to the amount spent on 
the Cannon Street improvement (£120,000), they were of 
opinion that under present circumstances it would be better 
to continue that improvement and make a good wide 
thoroughfare from Victoria Street, opposite the Exchange 
Station, to London Road Station. This would have the 
effect of relieving the traffic in Market Street. The Council 
approved the Committee's resolution. 


—— 


WiTH regard to the Royal Infirmary site the aame Council 
decided, as soon as the Corporation Bill now before Parlia- 
ment received the Royal assent, to pay over to the Infir- 
mary autborities £100,000—the first quota of the purchase 
money—and to then immediately proceed with the widening 
of the streets and the appropriation of the land necessary 
for that purpose. Ä 


AT an inquiry at Bath on Wednesday concerning an appli- 
cation to abandon the Somerset Coal Canal, now derelict, 
the Great Western Railway Company made a definite pro- 
posal to acquire the site and construct a new railway to 
connect their Camerton branch with their Bath and Trow- 
bridge line. The proposal was warmly welcomed by all 
interested in the locality. The new railway will open up a 
district which is in need of such facilities, and will enable 
the company to run a circular passenger service through 
Bristol, Bath, Camerton, and Limpley-Stoke. 1 
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COMPETITIONS. 


E understand that in the Newark Magnus School com- 
petition no suitable plan was received, and no award 

has been made. We should have imagined the premiums 
(£25, £15, and £10) would be awarded at least. 


መመ 


Tue Competition Reform Society write re competition for 
proposed library at Bromley, E.:—^ The committee disap- 
proves of the existing conditions, but is endeavouring to 
obtain a revision of the same. There is no independent 
assessor.” 


Tue Ayr District Lunacy Board invites plans for a hospital 
and offices, the conditions and fuil particulars of which can 


be had from Mr. J. E. Shaw, County Buildings, Ayr. | at the age of forty-two. 


Designs must be sent in by September 22. 
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No less than eighty-one designs were submitted in the com- 
petition for the Taunton Library (in Corporation Street), the 
cost of which is not to exceed £5,000. The premiums 
offered were £30, £20, and £10, and the assessor (Mr. J. S. 
Gibson) has awarded them as follows:— No. 51, Mr. A. 
Colbourne Little, 9, Gray's Inn Square, London; No. 29, 
Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, 2. St. Peter’s Square, Manchester : 
No. 43, Mr. Henry A. Crouch, 12, Grays Inn Square, 
London. 


Tue Heywood Town Council invite designs for a library to 
be erected in Church Street at a cost of £4,500. Premiums 
of £30, £20, and £10 are offered, and the premiated designs 
will become the Council’s property. In the event of an 
architect being selected to carry out the work, his so-called 
premium will merge in the commission. There is no men- 
tion of an assessor. Further particulars may be had from 
the borough engineer on payment of a guinea deposit, only 
to be returned upon receipt of a bunä-fide design, which must 
be sent in by September 14. 


Tur Gillingham U.D.C. Education Committee invite plans 
for a school to accommodate 900 children, and to cost 
£7,500, full particulars of which can be had from Mr. E. T. 
Atchison, 8, Waterloo Road, New Brompton, Kent. The 
designs are to be sent in by September 29, and the committee 
themselves will award four prizes, one of £10 and three of 
£5. Ifthe first placed design proves to be the work of a 
bona fide architect the author will be offered the commis- 
sion, and if he accepts, the £10 premium will be merged on 
his commission of 5 per cent. The conditions do not state 
what drawings are required, but call for a statement frota 
the competitors às to how many visits they will pay to the 
work whilst in progress. | 


THE Newcastle (Staffs) Wesleyan Sunday School and care- 
takers house competition attracted only five competitors, 
the authors of the selected plans being Messrs. Garside and 
Pennington, of Pontefract and Castleford, who have been 
appointed architects to carry out the work, the estimated 
cost of which 15 about £2,000. 


- 


THE competition for the best scheme for the water supply of 
Flamborough has resulted in the plans of Messrs. Elliott and 
Brown, of Nottingham, being adopted. Fourteen schemes 
were submitted. 


THE playing card competition has resulted in the Worshipful 


-Company of Cardmakers making the following awards:— 


First (the H. D. Phillips prize, value 10 guineas), Mr. F. D. 
Welenn, 15. Avenue Road, N.W.; second, 5 guineas, Mr. 
G. D. Woodfield, 33, Huddleston Road, Tufnell Park ; third, 
3 guineas, Mr. W. S. Riley, 98, St. Saviour s Road, Leicester ; 
and fourth, 2 guineas, Mr. E. Phillips, Princes Rock, Ply- 
mouth. ۱ 


THE subject assigned this year by the Academy of Fine Arts 
for the Prix de Rome in architecture was a public place in a 
great city. There was to be on one side a long and wide 
avenue, and among the buildings to be introduced were a 
bourse, a military clubhouse, and a palace for art exhibi- 
tions. The first prize has been awarded to M. Léon 
Jaussely, a native of Toulouse, born in 1875, pupil of MM. 
Daumet and Esquié ; the second prize was won by M. Jean 
Wielhorski, of Nancy, born in 1874 ; and the third prize by 
M. Henri Joulie, of Valence, born in 1877 at Valence. The 
grand prize for sculpture was awarded to M. Eugene Peron. 
pupil of M. Barrias, the second prize to M. Jules Boudier, 
pupil of M. Thomas, and the third to M. Marcel Gaumont, 
pupil of M. Barrias. 
.—+ سس س‎ 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. Brown. 


T a meeting of the wardens and vestry of Trinity Church 
a fitting tribute was paid to the late Mr. George Foster 
Shepley, who died recently at. St. Moritz, Switzerland, 

He was the architect to the parish, 

and his last: work was the designing of the western towers and 


94 


porch of the church, which was the work of Mr. H. ۰ 
Richardson. Mr. Shepley was for many years one of Mr. 
Richardson’s assistants, and married his daughter. The 
firm—Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge—have carried 
out some very large works. The North and South Union 
Railroad Stations of this city were designed by them. They 
have a large chapel for Vassar College and other work in 
hand at present. 

About 2,500 men ın the building trades in New York 
recently returned to work after a prolonged strike. The news- 
papers have been giving statistics showing the millions of 
dollars lost by such foolish fights. 

One of the largest building firms in this country—the 
Messrs. Norcross Bros. Company—are in trouble. Their 
alleged indebtedness is about half a million. The firm has 
9,000,000dols. outstanding in contracts. They are engaged 
in building operations, and in the manufacture of material 

for buildings all over the United States and in Canada. It 
is now said that the assets appear more than ample to cover 
the liabilities, the trouble being precipitated by the falling 
due of notes, which could not be met, owing to retained 
percentages on contracts, /abour troubles, and the stringency 
of the money market.. At the time of the building of the 
South Station this firm was at the head of an industrial army 
gréater than any ever engaged by other contractors in this 
country, and they had the confidence of the business public 
and all their employees. 

The United States League of Local Building and Loan 
Associations have recently held their annual meetings in 
this city. Since 1898, up to last year, the building and loan 
associations had shown a falling-off, but 1855 year the assets 
increased more than 11,000,000dols. 

The lessened proportion of marriages and low rate of 
births among certain classes here must have an infiuence 
against the building of houses. There seems to be an in- 
crease in the number of tenement and apartment houses, 
and the people living in them have few, if any, children. 

Mr. John J. Enneking, the well-known landscape painter, 
will sail for England the first week in August. 

Miss Josephine Wright Chapman (one of the women archi- 
tects in practice in Boston) also sails for England shortly. 
Part of her time abroad will be spent in France and Holland. 

From authentic information, and also from personal know- 
ledge, I believe there is a demand for skilled artistans in the 
building trades in Canada. There are openings for cabinet- 
makers who will start there in business and do good, honest 
work. With prosperity throughout the Dominion, the 
future seems assured. 

MM —— ———— 


ALTERATIONS NEAR WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. | 


HE question asked in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Channing as to the demolitions in the old-world 
residential neighbourhood immediately south of West- 

minster Abbey and the Deanery garden brings into pro- 
minence once again the fears of the inhabitants of the three 
most interesting streets— College Street, Barton Street, and 
Cowley Street. Their fear is two-fold—first, that these 
picturesque Georgian houses may be pulled down altogether ; 
and, secondly, that if they do disappear their place may be 
taken by ugly commercial buildings out of harmony with 
the Abbey 880 the spirit it has given the locality. 
Not only are the houses substantial and well built, 
but their value has been greatly increased by the 
interior improvements and decorations undertaken by 
the higher class of residents attracted to the place. Now 
that the two ends of College Street have been demulished, 
leaving some seven or eight houses in the centre—happily 
the most characteristic—they concentrate their exertions 
un preserving the rest of this cloistral retreat, that it may 
remain a suitable neighbour to the Abbey. ١ 

Inquiries made yesterday by a representative of “ The 
Daily Chronicle,” would seem to show that the worst fears 
as to the sort of building to be erected on the now vacant 
sites in College Street are groundless. Mr. Merrett, one of 
the officials connected with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
explained that at the river end of College Street, on the 
aquare of land bounded by this street, by Millbank Street 
(now to be widened to the breadth of Abingdon Street) 
Little College Street, and Wood Street, this body proposes to 
build itself a local habitation from the designs of Mr. W. D 
Corrie. It would not he indicated—though he had not exact 
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figures to hand—be so high as to dwarf the Abbey, already 
so immensely overshadowed by the Victoria Tower. He 
further urged that even if the proposed building erred in 
the matter of height its effect would be minimised by the 
intervening buildings in Abingdon Street. The fear of fire 
in College Street endangering the Abbey he considered as 
foolish in any case, and especially so while Dean's Yard and 
Westminster School, to say nothing of Mr. Labouchere's 
house in Old Palace Yard, remain. The building would be 
Gothic and worthy of its surroundings. Whatever criticisms 
were levelled against the Commissioners, it might surely be 
conceded that they are anxious to enhance the value of pro- 
perty in their control. Therefore it was not likely they 
would undertake or sanction any change in Westminster 
which would lower its prestige or picturesqueness, or which 
would detract from the beauty of the Abbey, in which, 
naturally, they have an interest second to none. With 
regard to the other end of College Street, the eite at the 
corner of Tufton Street would, said Mr. Merrett, be utilised 
for offices connected with the Church, but he was not at 
liberty to give particulars. The other half of the site will 
be used for 8 chemical laboratory and other educational 
purposes of Westininster School. At the Bursary our 
representative learnt that this building will probably be of 
red brick with white facings similar to one of the school 
houses opposite, and about the same height. t will cover 
the site of the old cul-de-sac, Black Dog Alley.—Datly 
Chronicle 
سے‎ — a —— —— — 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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HAMMERSMITH LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
Design by Ev. W. WiMPERIs, A.R.I.B.A. 


This design was submitted in the recent limited competi- 
tion. 


ټم 


DROGHEDA LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
Selected Design —Finian H. Tarzan, Drogheda, Architect. 


This design was placed first in the recent competition by 
the assessor, Mr. W. H. Byrne, of Dublin. It is to be erected 
in Fair Street at a cost of £1,300. The following accommo 
dation is obtained: —Lending library and news room on 
ground floor ; reading room, reference library, and office on 
first floor; and a magazine reading room on second floor. 
The basement contains gentlemen's lavatory, heating cham- 
ber, and book and coal stores. The ladies’ lavatory 15 or. 
the third mezzanine. Itis proposed to treat the front elevar 
tion in red brick, with local limestone dressings. The archi- 
tect is Mr. F. H. Tallan, 13, James Street, Drogheda. 


DROGHEDA LIBRARY COMPETITION. 
Design placed Second.—J. J. HazLerT, Dublin, Architect. 


This design, awarded the second premium, is by Mr. 9.9. 
Hazlett, 35, Nelson Street, Dublin. 
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SOME SWISS ARCHITECTURE.“ 


By HarBoTTLE REED. l 
AF apology for the desultory character of these notes 18 
the circumstance of their preparation. The writers of 
several promised papers having found themselves unable to 
give them, the Hon. Secretary had, at a very few days 
notice, to refresh his memory and produce some rough 
sketches which were made on a holiday in 1894. These, 
with photographs, afforded some fifty-five illustrations, of 
which a detailed description would involve too much space. 
To the majorty of people Switzerland is a country for 
recreation and enjoyment of the natural grandeur, and but 
very few give any scrious thought. to the handiwork of men 
of the Middle Ages. the wave of the Reformation being 
assumed to have washed away all ecclesiastical art and de- 
stroyed most of the early architecture. True, much of it 
has been stripped cf all ritual accessories, but the churches 
remain, and have from the nature of the country suffe 
less by way of destructive restoration. The Cathedrals or 
Great Minster Churches of Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, F rei- 
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burg, Lucern, Bale, and Zurich are full of interest; while the 
village churches are not to be passed by without notice. 
Their picturesque situation, quaint roofs and spires, elabo- 
rate bits of smithcraft or beautiful carvings point to good- 
ness of heart, hand, and eye when the Swiss lived for and by 
themselves, and not for and by the tourist. 

In French Switzerland, where Calvin founded his academy 
in 1559, art was crushed well nigh to death by his decrees. 
“ He formed a consistoire which had authority in spiritual, 
moral, and in public and private matters alike. It regu- 
lated not only the attendance at religious worship, but the 
menus of the tables. We find girls cited before the con- 
sistoire for skating, a man for sniffing in church, a hair- 
dresser adorning a 1807 8 hair, together with the friends 
present were sent to gaol." Art could not be expected to 
live under such circumstances, but as studies of Romanesque 
and incipient Gothic there is much of older date to engage 
attention. | 

Geneva, situated at the outlet of Lac Leman, where the 
swiftly flowing Rhone receives its gleaming blue waters, 
_ swirling and eddying along under the numerous bridges 
by which the old and new parts of the city are connected, 
has an old Cathedral of St. Peter in the transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic. At the west end is an imposing 
classic portico built in 1750, from designs by Alfieri, Count 
of Sostogne, originally a barrister. Its removal was 
threatened in 1894 on account of ite style, when a general 
restoration was carried out in face of a protest made by the 
London Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
The lower storey of apse has flat fluted pilasters, and there 
is a strange mixture of round and pointed arches, the nave 
arcade being slightly pointed over pronounced Romanesque 
capitals, but the aspiration to verticality is very apparent. 
The vaulting was an early experiment, originally without 
buttresses, and only the lightness of the material and tena- 
city of the mortar prevented a collapse. Some good flam- 
boyant stalls in the choir have among other carvings on the 
misereres a turtle, huge toad, ape, St. Bernard dog, and a 
Tudor rose. The organ is at the west end of the nave. 
This, of course, was Calvin’s Church, and his reputed chair 
is shown. His Academy was founded in 1559, and among 
his sympathisers who went to Geneva were the Bishops of 
Exeter, Gloucester, Norwich, Durham, and Salisbury. Close 
by is an infant school of three stories; on the ground floor 
large casements open direct from the classrooms on to the 
pavement. The Hotel de Ville has many noteworthy points, 
especially the inclined plane (date 1556), which, vaulted and 
cobblestone paved, winds around, in place of a staircase, 
giving access to four storeys for the city fathers on mule- 
back or in litters. Another feature of this in common with 
other cities is the free use of external frescoes, the free play 
of colour so sadly lacking in our colder and sombre towns. 
The interesting Cathedral of our Lady of Lausanne has a 
prominent site some 160 steps up from the market place. 
Refounded about 1216, it was thrice burnt and rebuilt, the 
consecration in 1275 being by Pope Gregory X., in the pre 
sence of the Emperor of Germany, Rudolph'of Hapsburg, 
seven Cardinals, seventeen Bishops, etc., etc. It has a high 
western tower, a spire crowned tower at the crossing, and 
dwarf twin eastern towers as at Geneva, but differing from the 
latter where the central tower is kept down and the eastern 
towers are carried up. The east end is striking with its poly- 
gonal apse and concentric ambulatory tile roofed and flying 
buttressed, flanked by pyramidal tile capped low towers ; all 
leading up to the lantern tower with its slated (I think) 
spire (245 feet), decorated profusely with gablets and beaten 
lead crocketts. Restored in 1875-87 from plans by Viollet- 
le-Duc (ob. 1879). A very fine rose window is looked upon 
in Lausanne as being about the third oldest in Europe. One 
sometimes wonders why so few-—comparatively—rose win- 
. dows are attempted, the horizontal sill is so well nigh uni- 
versal Here it occupies a lower level than usual; it does 
not rise into the gable, and its effect loses by the pronounced 
arcading superimposed. The south porch—unless memory 
does not serve—is a product of the author of “ How to build 
& house." Apart from the propriety of using clustered 
columns pure and simple as a buttress, the penetrating shafts 
grow out in a strange fashion. There is a grandeur in the 
interior despite the cold Lutheran bareness, and the original 
builders seem to have aimed at infinite variety in columnar 
disposition. The nave arcade consists of alternately huge 
piers and detached columns. The apse has single columns 
to the seven bays (and has seven windows in the clerestory 
over ambulatory). A lengthened vista is thus obtained by 
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the gradual diminishing of the columna. The foliage of 
capitals is an interesting study. On the north wall are 
composite caps with plain square abacus; in the south 
arcade of nave a cap has the ordinary acanthus leaf in the 
lower half and stiff leaf of the transition in upper half of 
same capital; in the north arcade is a crisply foliated tran- 
sition cap. The bases of nave piers approach our early 
English water rim base. The vaulting is ploughshare with 
transverse and diagonal ribs only. In the nave are some old 
removed stalls with quaint carvings—a pig playing bagpipes, 
a mail-clad figure fighting a goat, mermaid and a winged 
monster. The seating is arranged to face the nave pulpit, 
and in consequence a large part faces north. Save for two 
tables, the chancel is empty, and looks cold and purposelese. 
In the old city the Church of St. Francis has a hexagonal 
apse transition choir and perpendicular nave vaulted from 
interior buttresses ; no aisles, but nave and apse only, north 
tower and fifteenth century stalls. On higher ground a few 
miles from the city is Cery Lunatic Asylum, which in 1894 
had the reputation of being one of the best Continental 
examples. The medical superintendent courteously showed 
me over it, but this inspection convinced me that our 
English asylums are in advance of Continental, even if we 
cannot place them commanding such a view as Lake Geneva, 
with Mont Blanc in the background. 

Even without Byron's fiction of “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” 
this insular fortalice appeals to one, not only on account of 
its delightful situation, but as a well-preserved medisval 
stronghold. Built in the thirteenth century by Dukes of Savoy, 
it has memories of sieges, and notable prisoners as Bonnivard 
(1530-6). The massive nature of the walls and manner of 
roofing towers, courtyard with wooden. galleries and machicola- 
tions, means of access by a wooden bridge, are all worth 
notice. The Salle de Reception is a noble apartment with a 
fine ceiling, whose wooden main beams must be nearly four 
feet deep; it has a hooded fireplace and splendid views of 
Lake Geneva and surrounding mountains; a custodian 
opens a casement and tells you that the waters below are 
300 feet deep. The chamber of the Duchess has a circular 
hooded fireplace in the corner. Smithcraft is displayed on 
the iron-plated doors and coffers. St. George’s Chapel is 
of the thirteenth century, vaulted in two bays, and has 
carved stalls with plain miserere. As might be expected, 
there are gruesome associations, the large Salle de Justice has 
a chamber at the end in which is a column of torture, where 
prisoners were branded with hot irons, and below are dun. 
geons and vaults with horrible legends, which are told in a 
flood of electric light. | 

Visp is a small old world town; has two churches and a 
good deal of material for sketching in its buildings. There 
is some very fine ironwork. 

Bern is splendidly situated on a sandstone peninsula— 
reminding one of Durham—and advantage has been taken 
for the sites of national buildings being now the seat of the 
Swiss Government. Founded in 1191, it was a free city in 
1218, and in 1339 defeated the Burgundian nobles at the 
battle of Laupen. In 1528 the reformed faith was adopted. 
Always warlike and land grabbing, the citizens in 1415 con- 
quered part of Aargau. Enriched by this acquisition, the 
cathedral, begun in 1421, was finished in 1598. It is the 
crowning ornament of the city, with a broad minster terrace 
for a setting, from which it rises with its multi-pinnacled 
flying buttresses and varied parapet panelling to a lofty 
western tower. When at Bern in 1894 the upper part of the 
tower and spire were being added by a German architect, 
hence the open: work so reminiscent of Cologne, Heidelberg, 
etc., etc. To English eyes the intersecting ogival canopies, 
suggestive of inverted arches. are rather restless. The stair- 
case 18 also of openwork. The west front has spacious 
portals, but lacks steps; protected by well wrought iron 
gates is a wonderfully carved central porch with its sermon 
in stone, Our Lord at the apex with the Virgin and St. John, 
also the twelve Apostles and Prophets ; the vertical position 
of figures with branching stem mould is unusual and more 
dignified than where the line of mould is followed. In the 
tympanum is an intricate sculpture of the Last Judgment. 
On the right hand in a special canopied niche with angelic 
attendants is a Pope, below him are two Bishops and two 
Cardinals, the remaining good people being of varied sorts, 
including a warrior, mother with children, etc. St. Michael 
is chopping up the dragon. On the left a terrible company 
of the doomed, and among these being thrust into hell mouth 
are some that may be recalcitrant clergy. The interior is 
somewhat disappointing, and the vaulting, though singular, 
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is heavy in effect; while the gioiming cf the choir is very flat. | historical. 


There is a fine interior openwork stone staircase to the rood 
loft, near which is a splendid panelled and pinnacled brass 
lectern. The triple sediliae and choir stalls claim atten- 
tion. The latter, of sixteenth century date and altered in 
1723, have some curious carvings (including an angel or 
cupid with feet uppermost, using a plane), mostly incidents 
of domestic life and handicrafts are given, as a blacksmith, 
etc. An hour glass is attached to the pulpit. which is on 
the north side and midway down the nave, the seats of the 
latter being reversible for organ recitals, the instrument 
being. at the west end over narthex. Bern itself is quaint, 
and its arcaded footways have a history of their own. 

Whether approached by the Lake or from the railway 
station, Lucerne has an attractive appearance. There is an 
air of old-world repose about the brown tiled roofs and large 
square houses, whose overhanging eaves and venetian shut- 
tered windows afford a welcome relief from the glare of 
summer sunshine. One instantly notices the number of 
towers rising above the fairly lofty houses; what a help 
they are in breaking up masses. Those in the background 
—nine in number—— are on the ancient city wall which 
formed the defence on the northern or landward side of the 
old town. The lower tower at the river side is circular, but 
the others are lofty plain square erections with machicola- 
tions and pyramidal roofs. The wall with its battlements 
is also in an excellent state of preservation. The twin 

les of the Hofkirche are also very conspicuous, for this 
church (St. Leodegar) is very happily situated on high 
ground, and advantage has been taken of the site to approach 
it up a wide flight of steps (like St. Gudule at Brussels), thus 
adding immensely to the dignity of the west front. Unfor- 
tunately, few of our English cathedrals are enhanced in this 
way, despite the fact: of so many classical examples to show 
what an aid to scale and grandeur they are. Now the 
Church must be planted not on the hill top, but on the 
level among the people, with as few steps as possible. wheel- 
paralysis having set its mark upon us. The two western 
towers, probably of early sixteenth century date. are plain 
square and unbuttressed, as are scores of others in the coun- 
try—the four stages being marked by strings and small 
rectangular lights, the upper or belfry stage having large 
traceried windows. A feature of the timber spires is the 
setting of the octagon diagonally on the square, so that no face 
is parallel to the latter. In reconstruction of the west end 
the renaissance builder was not very happy. True, he has 
obtained a large portal and some of the detail is good, but 
the effect is rather curious. Externally. the remainder of 
the church is severely plain, but there 1s some good carved 
woodwork inside. Like many others, the organ is placed 
in a western gallery, a most suitable place for the daily 
organ recitals, some of the seats being reversible, so that 
the congregation may face either east or west. Running 
around the churchyard 15 an arcaded cloister, where may be 
noticed many tombstones with coloured miniatures of the 
deceased Jet into the slabs. At the foot of the Church 
steps is a typical house dated 1695. In the centre of the 
town stands the sixteenth century Town Hall, with a promi- 
nent clock tower capped by a dome with turrets at each 
angle, and on the summit the four faces have small window 
openings, are unrelieved by breaks or buttresses, but adorned 
by ና fresco of the battle of Sempach (the Swiss Thermo- 
pyle). 

Perhaps the most curious features of Lucerne are the two 
old wooden bridges—the Kapellbrücke and the Mühlen- 
briicke. Roofed in from end to end. they afford sheltered 
lounges of considerable length, crossing the river in a slant- 
ing direction. The eighteenth century paintings are in the 
. roof. In the Mill bridge 

“The Dance of Death 
ዲገ] that go to and fro must look upon it, 
Mindful of what they shall be. while beneath 
Among the wooden piles, the turbulent river 
Rushes impetuous as the river of life. 
With dimpling eddies. evergreen and bright 
Save where the shadow of this bridge falls upon it 
. . » . . . The grim musician 
Leads all men through the nınzes of that dance.” 

The other bridge has scenes from Swiss history and lives 
of the saints. Whatever the motive, the fact remains that 
these bridges are picture galleries, and the old Swiss believed 
in ornamented construction. In the Wine Market Place is 
a very fine late fifteenth century fountain, having canopied 
niches filled with statues. Some good ironwork may be see 
in the Jesuits’ Church. "+000 

The old city of Freiburg has much that is picturesque and 
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On a rocky peninsula, it is approached by some 
of those very daring Swiss bridges. The Suspension Bridge 
(1834) 15 of simple construction, and at a height of 168 feet 
above the river six wire ropes carry a roadway 810 feet long, 
to which passing bullock waggons impart an undulating 
movement. But Switzerland is a country of bridges with 
examples of almost every conceivable kind. 

The Town Hall is on the site of the palace of the Dukes 


of Zahringen, who founded the city in 1178. The tower 
dates 1511. The Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas 
has a massive tower 280 feet high, in shape an 


octagon superimposed upon a square. While it was being 
erected (1470-92) two of the greatest battles were fought— 
Grandson in 1476 and Nancy in 1477. Brilliant victories 
for the Swiss, and Freiburg had a large share in the spoil. 
Internally, the church is very bare, but the carved stalls 
are good; and the organ which was reputed one of the finest 
in Europe, has the colour of keys reversed, the semi-tones 
being black. 
ههههم لل‎ — ——— 
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OTH in America and England ironwork has often been 
very improperly used, a glaring instance of which we 
seo in the Tower Bridge; and I think Mr. Eidlitz 

points out several cases where the supports of a building 
are of iron cased over with a Greek or Roman columnar 
design which has betrayed the architect into solecisms that 
are almost ludicrous. I have seen photographs of important 
buildings in an advanced state of progress which were then 
mere forests of iron columns, stanchions, and girders, but 
which, when completed, had their outside faces built in 
accordance with the necessities of stone or marble with 
which they were faced, thus, in fact, giving a false appear- 
ance to their real construction; and I have thought how 
much we must regret that these architects, very often men 
of genius, had not the inventive capacity to turn the iron- 
work into graceful and beautiful shapes. 

At Pompeii we see plenty of instances of very slender 
shafts which might be made in iron if we could get an 
enamel that would not be too costly and would stand the 
changes of our climate. The enamelled plates of iron used 
for the names of streets and trade advertisements have 
mostly scaled, and the painting and gilding of them con- 
tinually would end in a uniform coat of paint the colour of 
rusty iron. 

Although St. Mark’s is a Byzantine building, and therefore 
deals in arches and domes, I cannot help thinking that it 
might furnish us with some ideas for the use of iron. Even 
if we were unable to enamel it at a reasonable cost, we 
could hardly expect the enamel on the cast-iron columns to 
stand the wet and frost of a Venetian winter ; but recesses 
of niche form might very well be made with ironwork and 
filled in with enamelled brick or glass mosaic, and the iron- 
work be Barffed, i.e., black. : 

My opinion is that any tendency this age may have 
towards structural beauty inclines towards elegant simplicity : 
and an almost total absence of ornament. We know that 
this severity was the Greek view of architecture at its best 
epoch. A few gutta, a carved egg-and-tongue, or a moulding 
enriched with the water-leaf or honeysuckle, comprised the 
whole architectural ornament as distinguished from figure 
sculpture. The Greeks took the position of the lioness in 
۸250۳ fable iu conference with the other animals who were 
boasting of the number of their children; she says : I have only 
one child at a birth, but that is a lion.” We want to analyse the 
causes that produce admiration in our minds when we look at 8 
building, and having discovered them to try to apply the 
principles to the ironwork we have in hand. This know- 
ledge will prevent us from going wrong, but we must be 
blessed with invention if we are to go right. It is not 0 
difficult to make a structure sightly when we have cast-iron 
columns of any considerable size and cast-iron girders of 
small span; but when the girders are of wrought iron and 
of large span, the difficulty is considerable, for the form 
they mostly take is that of a series of triangles strung at the 
bottom and top, or lattice-work. 
an "رر‎ except in the Greek temples, the 
of plain کت‎ eature of the outside ; we can have a wall 

ee ught-iron plates, or ornamental cast-iron ones, 
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but in neither case is the colour very pleasant, unless we 
can afford to enamel it, and I do not think that in 
situations exposed to damp, enamelled iron stands well. 
We can, however, make iron black and preserve its 
face by the Barff process. But these objections are not 
the only ones, as iron plates are always on the move 
through variation of temperature, and are very cold or 
very hot according to the temperature of the air and the 
presence or absence of the sun’s rays; and if we use brick, 
stone, or concrete for the walls between the ironwork, the 
outside of the building hardly shows that it is of iron con- 
struction. Perhaps we might make a feature of iron in 
this way: the supports might be small and groved on each 
edge, and filled in with slabs of enamelled earthenware, 
or between the ironwork enamelled brickwork might be 
used, or plain brickwork covered with glass mosaic with a 
dark blue or gold ground. The black lines of the ironwork 
would then look well, something like half-timbering on a 
small scale. 

I have often thought that a splendid hall ceiling might be 
made of cast-iron girders with smaller ones across forming 
a series of square panels filled in with red glazed earthen- 
ware domes enriched with gold. These small red domes 
might be made of the red glazed earthenware like bread- 
pans. In the hall of the Ecole des Beaux Arts on the Quay 
ornamental cast-iron and terra-cotta are used. 

There are many temporary iron buildings covered with 
corrugated iron, all hideous. Of pure iron buildings fur 
habitation there are none that I know except lighthouses 
and iron casemates; all others are of glass and iron con- 
struction and of the greenhouse pattern, such as the Exhi- 
` bition of 1851, the Crystal Palace, the French Exposition of 
1889, together with the greenhouses at Kew, Chatsworth, 
and elsewhere; but though effective outlines may be got 
the glass makes the tone of the building leaden and heavy. 

` Markets and landing piers are often constructed of iron, 
and we all know the cast-iron spire of Houen Cathedral, 
which may be considered as an illegitimate use of cast iron. 

Iron, like other materials, is apt to bear upon its face 
the impress of other forms of construction: the arch is 
frequently shown in it, though perhaps this is not more 
ridiculous than wooden arches or wooden vaulting. 

Gasometers are sometimes picturesque structures, and 
different examples show how iron may be so used as to be 
ridiculous and ugly, or appropriate and elegant. As an 
example of the former you see a series of attenuated cast- 
iron Roman Doric columns set in a circle round a gaso- 
ineter, each column with its capital being connected at the 
top by tnin pierced cast-iron girders occupying an inch or 
two of the middle of the projecting capital. But I have 
occasionally seen  gasometers whose standards are 
made of wrought angle iron, and flat bar iron 
connected with picturesque iron ties, and I have seen a very 
elegant one where thestandards áre battered on the out- 
8116, and made of heavy wrought iron lattice work, held 
together at the top and midway by slight lattice girders. 
Wnen iron has been made to imitate the forms of stone or 
wood it merely excites our laughter and contempt, but it is 
interesting to see what architects have attempted in the 
way of elegance with iron. [told you cast iron would take 
any shape you please; if you have skill enough you may 
make it so beautiful that 15 will not only delight the culti- 
vated, but will be dreamed of; again, you can make it so 
hideous that it will haunt people like Frankenstein's monster, 
and this is the most common form. 

In England we have three classes: those of cultivated 
taste who admire beauty and will not do without it if they 
can help it; those who pretend to admire it and do not; 
and those who neither like nor pretend to like it, and 
shamelessly proclaim that beauty is all nonsense. Roughly 
speaking, the last class represents the age, more particularly 
80 in regard to iron, because those whose architectural 
taste has been cultivated by the study of brick, stone, or 
marble look on iron as a makeshift which they would not 
use if they could help it. I do not say there is no elegant 
ironwork in England, for I have seen excellent specimens 
occasionally ; but at the present moment I can only call to 
mind the ironwork, if it be not bronze, of the glass domes of 
the drawing office at the Bank of England, designed by 
Professor Cockerell, which, like all his work, is refined and 
elegant. 

I must draw your attention to some very finely designed 
cast-iron work in the shape of railings at the Duke of West- 
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minster's house in Park Lane. Sir Digby Wyatt endeavoured, 
in conjunction with Brunel, the great engineer, to do some- 
thing original in the roofs of the Great Western Railway, 
but though it is ዜ creditable attempt, it is by no means one 
of those things of beauty which are a joy for ever. 

We all know Southwark Bridge, which is of cast iron, 
and one of the most graceful bridges that ever spanned a 
river. ‘The open spandrels of the bridge, however, are filled 
in with a most commonplace pattern. 

In France and Belgium there is a greater demand ior 
artistic work than in England, and I shall speak of the 
attempts made in those countries to develop the artistic treat- 
ment of iron. | 

You all know Vietor Hugo's prophecy, after the event, 
that printing would kill Gothic architecture. The speaker, 
pointing from the printed book to Notre Dame, says: 
“That will kill this." Now hear the prophecy of another 
distinguished French writer, the late Monsieur Zola, who 
echoes Victor Hugo's words : “ This will kill that,” pointing 
from the ironwork of the Central Market to the stonework 
of St. Eustace. “Iron will kill stone, and the time is near. 
Since the beginning of this century only a single original 
monument has been built, a monument copied from 
nothing, which has sprung naturally from the soil of 6 
epoch, and this is the Central Market, a swaggering work 
if you like, but which is only an attempted revolution of the 
twentieth century." ١ 

Most of you have seen the Central Market of Paris, called 
Les Halles Centrales. These buildings seem well adapted to 
their purpose, and have in fact served as models for markets 
in different parts of the world. I cannot think that this 
problem has been thoroughly solved by them ; some of the 
details are good, but the buildings themselves exhibit a flat- 
ness and uniformity that are far from my notion of archi- 
tectural beauty. As far as effects of light are concerned, 
the regular succession of skylights in the roof mars any grand 
effecv of light and shade ; the best part is the dark outline 
of the circular arch at the far end cutting against the light, 
though some of the work does credit to Monsieur Balthard's 
skill. There is, however, this to be said, that we do not 
want shambles to be beautiful. The ancients had this 
advantage over us, they professed that the sacrifice of 
innocent animals was an acceptable offering to their gods, 
just as the Peruvians did at their cannibal feasts; and 
doubtless much, if not most, of our ill-health arises from 
this habit of feeding upon slaughtered animals. The 
Romans conquered the greater part of the world on wheat- 
meal porridge, and the heaviest work in India is done by 
vegetarians. 

There are, however, splendidly successful works in Paris 
—as, for example, the inside of the Northern Railway 
station, by Hittorff, and the National Library, by Labrouste. 
The Northern Railway station is of grand proportions, 
about 225 feet wide, 600 feet long, and very lofty ; it is 
divided in plan into a nave about 114 feet wide, and two 
aisles of 55 feet, twenty columns to each aisle, 32 feet from 
centre to centre, the last, next the line, being coupled. 
About this Northern Railway station there is one remark to 
make besides our admiration for Hittorffs work: the 
columns bear the inscription “ Alston and Gourlay, Glasgow, 
1862. British Iron Works." ኤ0 you see Hittorff found the 
brains, and we found the labour and material. 

Labrouste’s National Library is as agreeable a room as 
you would wish to see, and the cast-iron columns are 
elegant. The vast building for the sale of drapery close by 
the station of St. Lazare, called ‘‘ Les Magasins de Prin- 
temps," built by the late Paul Sédille, has the whole of the 
interior of iron, and each external bay is wholly of glass. the 
framework being of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and bronze, 
enriched by gilding, marble, and mosaic. There is the 
Column of July in the Place de la Bastille, by the late J. ፲.. 
Duc, partly of cast-iron and partly of bronze, and some of 
the lamp-posts in Paris are elegant. 

In Belgium the Exhange at Antwerp has its central court 
covered in one span by wrought-iron trusses, and is glazed 
at the sides, the collar-beams carrying a plaster ceiling. 
The wrought-iron bearers are treated after the manner of 
the wooden ones at Woolaton Hall, but the structural iron- 
work is so slight that it hardly forms a feature in the 
interior, while the wooden supports at Woolaton Hall form 
the characteristic feature of the design of the roof. 

Considering the enornious use that is made of iron, and 
that this use will be greater in the future, it seems a pity 
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that those arehitects who are blessed with invention do not 
devote the necessary time and thought to bringing iron 
buildings within the pale of architecture. As cast iron, at 
least, will take any form we please, it does not say much for 
the ambition of the English architects that they have 
taken so little trouble to study it. It is true that 
the fault cannot be wholly laid on the architects, 
for mankind, or, at any rate, English mankind, have 
decided that they do not care how hideous things are 
if they answer the purpose and cost little money ; 
but by this the architects show a lamentable want of 
ambition, for instead of their being marked out as those 
who have raised the artistic status of the nation, they have 
tamely acquiesced in the general contempt of the fine arts. 
I hold out this prospect to any architect who is blessed with 
invention, and will devote himself to the study of iron and 
make it divinely beautiful, that he will be looked upon as 
086 of the great improvers of his art and his nation, and a 
benefactor of every civilised country in the world. Even 
common cast-iron work, unless much repeated, will hardly 
grow “the grain by which a man may live,” and on orna- 
mental ironwork he will simply starve; but will any 
architect who abounds in inventive genius be without that 
ambition of sacrificing himself for the glory of his art, his 
country, and the advancement of the human race } 
— 00 


BUILDING NEWS. 


PLans of a shelter to be erected round the bandstand on. 


the Royal Prince's Parade, Bridlington, were approved on 
Wednesday, and the Committee were authorised to proceed 
with its erection at an estimated expenditure of £1,950. 


THE new premises of the Blyth and District Social Club and 
Workmen's Institute, which occupy a site in Station Street, 
Cowpen Quay, were opened on the 3rd inst., and have cost 
£7,000. Mr. John Goulding, of Blyth, was the architect. 


THE opening of the Padstock Waterworks took place on 
Monday. The work of trenching and laying pipes has been 
carried out by Mr. W. E. Bennett, contractor, Plymouth, 
Messrs. Merryweather being the engineers, and the cost has 
amounted to about £4,000. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Bible Christian Conference 
at Newport (I.W.), sanction was given for a chapel to be 
built at Eastleigh, to seat 350, at a cost of £1,800, and 
another at Torpoint, to cost £1,130. It was also decided 
to secure tenders for a new chapel and school at Gloucester. 


Tue parish church of St. Thomas, Wednesfield, which was 
destroyed by fire some eighteen months ago, has been re- 
built from the designs of Mr. F. T. Beck, architect and dioce- 
san surveyor, of Wolverhampton, by Messrs. H. Willcock 
and Co., also of Wolverhampton. The edifice has just been 
opened, and has cost about £5,000. 


Tue new Palace Theatre at Halifax, which was opened to 
the public on the 3rd inst., has been erected at a cost of 
nearly £40,000 (Messrs. Runtz and Ford, architects). The 
structure is of stone. modelled on the style of the Georgian 
period, with the principal entrance at the angle of Horton 
Street and Southgate. There is sitting accommodation for 
2.500 persons, and of this number 1,000 can be seated in the 
upper circle. ۱ 


ለ MERTING was held at the offices of the Cardiff Union on 
Tuesday, for the purpose of receiving a report of the sub- 
committee appointed to advise the building committee 
respecting the necessary alterations required for the conver- 
sion of the Ely Schools into an auxiliary workhouse for the 
accommodation of the aged poor now provided for at the 
present workhouse. In all 72 rooms are required. The 
` gub-committee’s report was adopted. 


At Wednesday’s meeting the Estate Committee of the 
Liverpool City Council decided that buildings be erected on 
the land belonging to the Corporation at the corner of 
Renshaw Street and Mount Pleasant, in accordance with 
plans and elevations submitted, at a cost of not exceeding 
£18,000, and thst an application be made to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the expenditure of 
the sum required out of the capital personal estate. 
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SCHEMES are now on foot for the erection of municipal 
buildings at Bournemouth, to cost £74,000; University 
College at Reading, to cost £80,000; tramway offices at 
Halifax, to cost £2,000; workhouse chapel at Stourbridge, 
to cost £1,200; enlargement of Earlsdon and Stoke schools, 
to cost £1,973 and £2,850 respectively ; erection of Swan 
Lane school, Coventry, to cost £20,000; public lavatories 
in West Orchard, Coventry, to cost £2,220; and extension 
of Lancaster public baths, to cost £3,350. 


FouNDATION or memorial stones of the following buildings 
have just been laid :—West Calder (N.B) Free Library, to 
cost £2,500 (Mr. W. Baillie, Hope Street, Glasgow, archi- 
tect); blind school at Harborne, near Birmingham for 40 
children, to cost about £17,500 (Messrs. J. A. Chatwin and 
Son, Birmingham, architects, and Collins and Godfrey, 
Tewkesbury, builders); P.M. Church at Hirst, for 750 
persons, to cost £2,500 (Mr. T. Tulip, Choppington, archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Gordon, Stakefurd, builders); Yorkshire 
Inebriates Home, at Cattal (Mr. J. Vicker Edwards, archi- 
tect); St. Helen’s Hospital enlargement, &c., at Peasley 
Cross, to cosy about 217,000 (Mr. J. Hammill Briggs, 
architect, and Mr. F. J. Brown, builder); library at 
Nantyfyllon to cost £1,925; P. M. Uhapel at Pentre to cost 
£1,000, and to 8680 400; and the Blue Coat Hospital, 
Church Road, Wavertree, to cost £65,000, for 250 boys 
and 150 girls. 


THE Latchmere estate, upon which dwellings for the working 
classes have been erected by the Battersea Borough Council, 
was formally opened on Saturday by Mr. John burns, M.P. 
The scheme has been carried out by the Council's Works 
Department. The streets and buildings cover an area of 
more than seven acres, and nearly four acres are reserved as 
a recreation ground. There are seventy-three houses con- 
taining two four-roomed tenements each, sixty-nine contain- 
ing two threc-roomed tenements, twenty-eight five-roomed 
houses, one four-roomed house, and two three-roomed houses, 
making a total of 173 houses, providing accommodation. for 
315 families. Each house or tenement is self-contained, 1s 
fitted for electric light on the penny-in-theslot system, and 
is provided with patent combined kitchen range, copper and 
bath arrangements. It also has its own 6 
entrance and back garden, and those on the first floor have 
access to the gardens by outside staircases. The Council will 
supply its tenants with water by means of artesian wells. 
The rents range from 7s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. per week. 
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JOTTINGS. 


[T is estimated that eight hundred million bricks are 
annually produced in the Peterborough brickfields. 


THE Gaiety Theatre at Ayr, built and equipped last year 
at a cost of about £8,000, was practically destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday evening. 


Tue late Mr. B. E. Nightingale, builder, etc., of Albert Em- 
bankment, S.E., left property of the total value of £23,894 
145. 110. 


A BOROUGH engineer and surveyor, at a commencing salary of 
£800 per annum, is required by the Croydon Council. Fur- 
ther particulars may be had from the town clerk. 


TWENTY-THREE tombs have been discovered on the site of 
the old Roman Forum, some of which contain ashes 0 
human remains. Several small oaken shells have also been 
discovered enclosing skeletons of children. 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced as follows: 
One at Winton, another at Brecon, Connah’s Quay, £1,250 ; 
Stamford, £2,000; Ramsey, £2,500; King's Norton, 
£3,000; Lynn, £5,000; and Bournemouth, for four branch 
libraries, £10,000. 


THE Society of Arts have presented their Albert Medal to 
Sir Charles Augustus Hartley, “ in recognition of his ser- 
vices, extending over forty years, as engineer to the Inter- 
national Commission of the Danube, which have resulted in 
the opening up of the navigation of that river to'the ships of 
all nations." 
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Now there is an element of truth in all this. But does 
our able contemporary know, that very little, comparatively, 
of new house building is the work of architects at all? In 
many cases, even where it might be called the work of 
architects it only emanates from clerks or mere tyros who 
make sketches for the builders, or even in cases where 
genuine architects are employed the work they produce is 
only done to the order and particular taste of the builder. 
When the subject of architecture is taken up by 80 
influential a paper as the Yorkshire Post it is worth while 
to try and lend it professional spectacles, so that at least it 
may know something of the point of view of the architect. 
Now the architect is a much-abused person, but it is sad to 
have to admit that the profession, as a whole, merits a 
great deal of the hard things said about it. Its stan- 
dard of accomplishment is remarkably and lamentably 
low. But that is because the genius for artistic architec- 
tural design is an exceedingly limited commodity and can 
no more be had at the command of education or examina- 
tion than can the glorious qualities needful to produce a— 
poet laureate! But a lamentable fact also is that it is the 
poor stuff as a rule that the average public praise, and the 
really good things that. they despise. As, for example, we 
may note the laughing-stock made of Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
New Scotland Yard building in the House of Commons. 
But any true artist contemplating that work from, 
say, St. Thomas’s Hospital, must admit that it is one of the 
few really fine buildings that line the Thames Embankment, 
and that nearly all the new structures lining that thorough- 
fare illustrdte lost opportunities. We do not say the public 
can be expected to define between the qualities of the Hotel 
Cecil and New Scotland Yard, but we do maintain that their 
inability as a rule to realise these distinctions makes the 
architect’s position a difficult one. Therefore we hold that 
one of the main difficulties of modern times is to get the 
public to employ real artists as architects, and not mere 
men of business, who are chiefly concerned to avoid extras, or 
—to pile them up! 

In the matter of choice of architects we met with a 
striking illustration the other day. Questioning a certain 
gentlemen as to how he came to choose the architect for his 
new house, he replied that hehad been considering tbe matter 
of building for some time, and after consulting the illustra- 
tions in our pages for some long period had come to the 
conclusion that this architect whom he had employed was the 
one best able to meet his wants. As this particular architect 
signalises his work by no artistic fireworks or displays of 
infinite cleverness in tricks of detail, but always exhibits a 
refined simplicity and restraint in his country houses, the 
result was very encouraging to our belief and hope that 
there are clients sensitive and discriminating enough to 
value the work of such architects and, what is more to the 
purpose, to seek them out and employ them. We know 
other cases of 8 similar kind in which perhaps the design of 
very simple houses or cottages has brought the designer 
substantial recognition in further commissions. 

We do not want to miss our point in referring to the 
above quotation from the Yorkshire Post. We reiterate 
that. First, though the average architect is a poor enough 
sort, he is not responsible for more than perhaps a tenth 
part of the buildings on which a judgment against modern 
architectnre is founded. Second, that there are enough 
really capable artists in the profession for those who 
want them, and that some of them are unfortunately eating 
their hearts out for want of employment. Third, 
that good architectural design pays as being simpler 
at first and more durable afterwards, Fourth, the 
statement that “modern artistic villas" are being built 
in large quantities is quite untrue, They may ٥ 
so-called “ artistic," but are only the nightmare imitations 
of better work. Fifth‚—the worst fact of all. The reform 
which the Yorkshire Post indicates as to be found in 
architects * setting themselves to designing and building a 
type of house at once artistic and well laid out," can hardly 
be the true hope for better things. Else why are so many 
able architects unemployed, and so many meritricious ones 
constantly hard at work ? The real reform, it appears to us, 
lies in the public determining to employ good archivects, and 
choosing their architect with as much care as they would 
their lawyer or their doctor. 

It is one of the few rewards that have come to our pro- 
fessional journalism to know that we have in a very modest 
way helped a limited few to the appreciation of good work, 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


H E architect is apt, perhaps, to take a not quite accu- 
rate view of the relation of architecture to the public, 
just ae a member of any learned profession is liable 

to be too ex parte and fail to give the public the benefit of 
its own particular point of view. However that may be, it 
is at least interesting to see ourselves as others see us, and 
we think our readers will follow with some interest the 
subjoined extract from the Yorkshire Post apropos of 
the articles in the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” on “ Country Houses,” 
by Mr. Raffles Davison. 

“The charges of decadence brought against modern archi- 
teoture, to which we alluded in a magazine review the other 
day, are to be deplored, not for artistic reasons only, although 
these are well worth consideration, but on grounds affecting 
the ordinary convenience of domestic life, and for still lower 
reasons concerning the value of property in the future. 
These are aspects of the question which are not so much 
thought of as they might be. The critic in the * Magazine 
of Art’ pleads for a higher average of taste in the selec- 
tion of designs for houses, large and small, and argues from 
‘the appalling stuff’ which does duty for house design on all 
Bides of us that we are not an artistic people. But while being 
right in the main, the critic falls into the error of too hasty 
generalisation. It is a curious fact, and one which emphasises 
all the rest, that the most artistic of modern houses— 
using the word ‘artistic’ as combining refined simplicity 
with convenience—are those of the very wealthy and the 
very poor. The rich are building their own; the poor, in a 
few favoured places, are having theirs built for them, and in 
their different ways they are the nearest approach we have 
to model homes. Between these extremes come the great 
wilful and inartistic middle-class, for whom there is being 
provided on all hands architecture which would be laughable 
were it not so sad. Scores of examples of it may be seen in 
the suburbs of any growing town— painfully modern villas of 
every possible degree of ugliness and. inadaptability. In 
general they are supposed to be imitations of various 
‘styles’ of architecture, but here and there may be 
found a case of absolutely original eccentricity. Who 
is responsible for all this ugly shallownes? On the 
one hand, we are told that architects are to, blame; it is 
said they impose their notions upon ignorant people who 
are about to build houses, almost making iheir own freedom 
in originality a condition of the contract. There may be a 
measure of truth in that, but it cannot account for all the 
originality we see. Architects, like other people, must 
please their customers, and they have to lend themselves to 
the absurdities of ‘imitation.’ They are not always quali- 
fied to be urbiters of public taste. In what direction we 
should seek a check upon the erection of ugly villas it is 
difficult to see. The critic whom we quoted says that our 
leading architects, or the Institute of Architects itself, 
would be delighted to give advice to intending builders. 
Nobody desires to set a limit to other people’s benevolence, 
but the suggestion seems too full of promise to be 
hopeful. Reform does not lie that way. A better 
suggestion is that which was made in the York- 
shire Post some time ago, that architects should 
set themselves to designing and building a type of house at 
. once artistic and well laid out, securing beauty in simplicity, 

and cOnvenience. One great objection to the ‘imitation’ 
houres that are springing up is that they are so absurdly 
inconvenient. Eccentricity outside too often means lack of 
room—which is a different thing from lack of rooms—inside. 
And they are as a rule flimsily built. There is no reason at 
all why the building of simple, substantial, and roomy 
houses should involve a dull uniformity in style. Ruskin 
pleaded for variety in art of all kinds, but he laid it down 
that art which is produced hastily will also perish hastily, 
and that what is cheapest now will be dearest in the end. 
Of nothing is that more true than of architecture. But the 
modern ‘artistic’ villas that are being built in hundreds 
to-day are not intended to be dwelling-places from one 
generation to another. They are in too many cases intended 
to be quickly sold.” 
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and have even been the means of work going to certain 
able men, but what can be done in this way is too insignifi- 
cant to note, except to illustrate our claim for some real 
reform in the methods of bringing architects and the publie 
together. At least one influence which is not a negligible 
one is that of our great dailies. It is with much pleasure 
we have noted in recent years the almost professional 
interest which now and again appears in architectural 
matters in the Manchester Guardian, Glasgow Herald, Daily 
Chronicle and, may we add, the Yorkshire Post. We shall 
be glad if we can occasionally claim their hearing for the 
professional side of architecture, even if we cannot hope to 
influence the large circle of general readers ourselves. 
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MODERN PROGRESS. 


HE Daily Chronicle finds the conditions of modern life 
too hard to be borne. It cannot endure the thoughts 
of peaceful, ruddy eighteenth-century houses giving 
place to lofty blocks of offices, with lifts and telephones. 
We hear of a cook who would rather work 
in an underground cellar in London for less 
money than in ዜ spacious lightsome apartment in the 
fresh country air. There are thousands of people built that 
way. There are people who would gladly sacrifice the 
chances of making money if they might retain their pleasant 
surroundings undisturbed. They would rather retain and 
occupy a nice, simple old house for their own use under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey than sell it to the Govern- 
ment for £40,000 and go to live in a gorgcous flat instead. 
But the world is ruled by money nowadays. And the world 
won't keep up sentiment at too great a cost. A few streets 
of nice-looking eighteenth-century houses may form a much- 
desired setting for our fine Abbey, and may help to preserve 
the memories of certain distinguished men who have there 
lived, but is tho world going to stand still for the pictorial 
and sentimental benefit of the few? We are afraid not. 
There are limits to the curb we can bring ourselves to 
impose on our money-grubbing proclivities. We find our 
architects busy again giving us just this same type of eigh- 
tcenth-century house which is going to disappear before the 
march of modern improvements, but, then, these eightecnth- 
c ntury streets are lined by low buildings, which could not 
pay high percentages, and therefore they must go. The 
Westminster Roman Catholic Cathedral has the real modern 
setting of dull, monotonous buildings, and might look much 
finer huddled about with squalid and picturesque structures. 
But that great archaic church has to limit 115 appeal to sen- 
timent quite apart from extraneous helps, and that 1s what 
is coming steadily, but surely, upon St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey. Round St. Pauls nothing has yet, how- 
ever, taken away from its commanding dignity, and there 
would be little to fear from any detrimental effect on the 
Abbey if only our authorities would fix a rcasonable limit 
to the height. of city structures. They might at least do 
this in the neighbourhood of such buildings as Westminster 
Abbey. It would simply mean that rents would be higher 
in the lower buildings, and there might be enough tenants 
found who would rather pay higher rents in less darkened 
streets. The whole matter of the control of building opera- 
tions is made too much one of entirely practical matters, 
such as sanitation, fire prevention, and the like, and there 
18 great; need of more consideration from the esthetic side. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE Northern Art Workers’ Guild, founded m 
1896, is holding a second exhibition in 
the large hall of the :Manchester Munici- 

pal School of Technology. In notes of the architec- 
tual portion of the show, the Manchester Guardian falls 
foul of the ingle nook, which it seems to think is the be-all 
and end-all of some architects’ ambition. It is quite a mis 
take to suppose that an ingle-nook 1s necessarily uncom fort- 
able, but it is doubtless the fact that. we have been invited 
in very recent times to sit in a draughty. uncomfortable 
recess imitating the inglenook of old times, with all its 
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rule, the best work which finds its way into the public view, 
or that is even the best known by architects. 


To-pay we publish some sketches made at “ The Deanery Gar. 
den," Sonning, br kind permission of the owner, Mr. Edward 
Hudson, and further illustrations are to be found in the 
Magazine of Art for August and THE BRITISH ARCHITECT 
for July 24. 


Ir now appears that King’s College Hospital is to be: 


removed to another site, and steps are to be taken to obtain 
the £300,000 required to purchase another. The hospital 
contains 223 beds divided into thirteen wards. 


DURING excavations at Staylittle, Llanidlocs, Montgomery- 
shire, an ancient burial urn of the bronze age was found 
deposited in an inverted position under 7ft. of earth, sur- 
rounded by and embedded in stiff blue clay, containing 
charred human remains. The urn is of rude earthenware 
slightly baked in a slow fire, and bears the rudest ornamenta- 
tion of Cheoron herringbone pattern round the rim. The 
diameter at the top is 1518., the base 6in., and the depth 
13in. Owing to the moist of the surrounding clay the um 
was somewhat shattered, but parts remaining sufficiently per- 
fect yield details for antiquarian study. The computed age 
of the urn ts 2,000 years. 


Tue King has accepted from the daughters of the late Mr. H. 
T. Wells, R.A., the picture painted by him entitled " Ken- 
sington Palace, Early Morning on June 20, 1837," which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1887, and which is 
now on loan at the Cork International Exhibition. 


THE picturesque village of High Garrett, near Braintree, 
was on August 6 offered for sale by auction, in twenty lots. 
Considerable interest was manifested in the sale, and with 
the exception of two or three lots good prices were obtained, 
the total amount rcalised being just under £10,000. The 
village formerly belonged to the late Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
the founder of the silk crape industry in Essex. 


A commission has been appointed to inquire into the alleged 
scarcity of housing accommodation in Johannesburg and 
elsewhere in the same region, and the cost of living. and to 
report to the Government how far matters are likely to be 
improved. 


At the Houghton-le-Spring Petty Scssional Court on Thurs- 
day week, before Colonel Gregson, a Hetton-le-Hole builder 
was charged on four counts with having contravened the 
local authority's building bye-laws. The case was onc 
which has excited a good deal of interest among the local 
builders, and the court was crowded to hear the trial. Mr. 
W. Gough prosecuted on behalf of the Hetton-le-Hole Urban 
District Council. The defendant pleaded guilty to the 
charges. The Surveyor to the Council (Mr. Hardy) said the 
defendant was charged with, first, giving no intimation to 
the Council of his intention to fill in the foundations; 
second, having commenced building without having first 
submitted plans to the Council. The other two charges 
were similar to the first two. The Surveyor, continuing, 
said that the defendant had been warned. and he had also 
been asked to attend a meeting of the Sanitary and Building 
Committee of the Council, but had not done so. Mr. Gough 
said the case was a serious one. The defendant pleaded 
ignorance of the bye-laws. The Bench fined him 20s. and 
costs in each of the four cases. 


AT the Sheriffs Court in Red ' ion Square, on Wednesday 
morning. before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special 
jury, the fourth days' hearing of the claim by the London 
and India Dock Company against the North London Rail- 
way for the sum of £140,000, was begun. The claim was 
made in the Sheriff's Court on an order from the Court of 
Appeal, and was in respect of a small piece of land having 
a quay frontage on Blackwall Basin, which was formerly 


| the property of the claimants, being taken over by t^" 


drawbacks and inconveniences. The cosiness and pic- railway company under Parliamentary powers for the pur- 
turesqueness of an ingle-nook are, however, very excellent | pose of widening and deepening the entrance from the 
points in the hands of those who know how to combine old | Blackwall Basin into the Poplar Dock, of which latter 
ideas with modern needs. Unfortunately, it is not, as a|the railway company are the lessees of the claimants for 
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a term of 999 years. The greater portion of the claim was 
in respect of alleged consequential damage to the claimants 
rather tlıan for the actual value of the land. The claimants 
were represented by Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr, Edward 
Boyle, K.C., and Mr. Rowlatt. For the railway company 
appeared Sir Ralph Littler, K.C., Mr. Balfour Browne, K.C., 
Mr. Moon, K.C., and Mr. Joseph Shaw. Sir R. Littler 
addressed the jury at some length. He contended that any 
congestion that might exist was due solely to the system of 
organisation of the Dock company. By such means business 
was not only driven away from the Blackwall Basin, but 
from the Port of London itself. The widening of the Poplar 
Dock entrance had certainly done nothing to congest the 
entrance to the Blackwall Basin from the river. Last 
year, counsel said, his clients had admitted 20,500 barges 
as against 25,000 of the previous year. That did not look 
like congestion. There was no possible justification for 
making a claim of 25 years’ purchase of anything, as the 
claimants were now doing for their unsecured traffic. 
Twenty-five years’ purchase would be a good price even for 
a ground-rent, which was the best secured investment in the 
world. With regard to competition, Sir Ralph Littler 
quoted figures in support of his argument that the railway 
company could not be taking trade from the London and 
India Dock Company. On the contrary, they had brought 
them business they could never have otherwise obtained. 
‘The jury must, of course, award something in respect of the 
land taken; let it be £500, and that would be more or less 
in the nature of a present. After Sir Edward Ciarke’s 
reply, and a careful summing-up by the Under-Sheriff, the 
jury found for the claimants in the sum of £5,575. 


AN action has been brought by John Stones, Ltd., of 
Ulverston, against the defendant, John Stones, of Rosside, 
Ulverston, whereby the plaintiffs claimed an injunction 
to restrain the defendant from carrying on the business 
of a shutter and partition manufacturer, or any other busi- 
ness in such a manner as to be a derogation from the 
assignment to the plaintiffs of the defendant's former .busi- 
ness, Or 80 88 to represent and induce the belief that 
Such business was the business carried on by him prior to 
the 8811 assignment, or that he was the manufacturer of the 
patent shutters and partitions manufactured and sold by the 
plaintiff company; also an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendant from retaining correspondence and orders intended 
for the plaintiff company, and from holding himself out as 
the person or firm for whom such correspondence and orders 
were intended, and from executing such orders, and from 


thereby or otherwise passing himself off as the plaintiff 


company. Judgment has been given for an injunction in 
the terms of these two paragrapns, and judgment on the 
counter-claim. 


cm 


An Italian sculptor named Bontempi, says the Engineer 
and Iron Trades’ Advertiser, has invented a machine which 
threatens to revolutionise the sculptor’s art. At present 
when a sculptor has completed his clay model of the statuc 
which is eventually to be seen in marble, he hands it over 
to a man known as a “ pointer," who by the aid of an instru- 
ment of that namo drills hundreds of tiny holes of various 
depths in the block of marble which is to be carved into an 
exact resemblance of the clay model. Then comes the man 
with the chisel, and it is his laborious task to chip away the 
marble, guided by the depths of the holes. 
When he has finished the sculptor puts in a few 
touches, and the bust or statue is completed. The principle 
of the new machine is that of the pantograph. The clav 
model and the block of marble are set side by side opposite 
a dummy pointer and a long revolving drill—or it may be 
two, as the machine will attack two marble blocks simulta- 
neously. By pressing a button the dummy pointer can ከር 
moved all over the clay model—whether bust, statue, or 
group of figures. The revolving drill in its turn follows a 
corresponding course, cutting its way into the marble like 
a knife into cheese. Every nook and cranny, every wrinkle 
or dimple, in the model can be repeated in the marble; the 
copy is mathematically perfect. 
سس ھھھ‎ 

THE Roumanian Government are in treaty with Servia with 
a view to arranging to connect the railway systems of the 
two countries by a bridge across the Danube, which is esti- 
mated to cost over £2,000,000. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


| particulars for the Memorial Clock Tower 


competition at Bexhill have — been issued, 

and seem, on the whole, clear enough, 
though a good deal is asked for very little 7 
We do not know what is the promoters’ idea of the proper 
architect's fee for such a subject, but for the proper oversight 
and detail a sum of twenty-five or thirty guineas would not 
be excessive. Whether having heard that the usual archi- 
tect's fee is five per cent., the promoters of this affair will 
realise how much trouble is involved in such a subject in 
proportion to its cost, and treble the usual fee, remains to 
be seen. But when we read that the total cost of the memo- 
rial is not to exceed £200, including architect's fees, we do 
not feel sanguine about. the fees. It is obvious that the memo- 
rial itself will either have to be on a very sinall scale or else 
bear the signs of cxtreme parsimony, or, shall we say, dig- 
nified restraint As it is to be a memorial of the coronation 
of King Edward VII., it is difficult to see how some sculpture, 
if only a medallion portrait, can be avoided, and good sculp- 
ture costs money. Designs are to be sent in to the borough 
surveyor by September 5. 


InsTEaD of advertising for competitive plans, the Blaenavon 
School Board are inviting architects to apply for the ap- 
pointment of architect for a new school. Applicants must 
possess three recent. testimonials, Architects will now have 
to give their minds to testimonial collection. 


IT was proposed that the surveyor to the Tipton District 
Council should make sketch plans of the proposed public 
buildings to be erected in order to carry out the provisions 
attached to Mr. Carnegie s gift of £5,000 and offer of a plot 
of land. But ultimately an amendment was adopted in 
favour of inviting competitive plans. 


Tue result of the Greenwich Library competition was سه‎ 
nounced some time ago in favour of Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith, 
on the award of Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A. At the last meet- 
ing of the Borough Council, it was agreed to accept Mr. 
Smith's offer to make working drawings of his design, on the 
understanding that if no satisfactory tender could be ob- 
tained within the limit of price under which the first pre- 
mium was awarded him that the Council should be liable for 
no commission The quantity surveyors are to receive only 
£30 1f the limit of cost is exceeded. 


Tur Hearts of Oak Society's competition will be in the 
memory of our readers as resulting in the appointment of 
Mr. Meaby, of Chanccry Lane, but, owing, we suppose, to 
the cost of his design, it has been superseded in favour of 
that by Messrs. Essex, Nicol and Goodman, of Birmingham, 
who were adopted as architects at last Friday’s conference 
of the society. 


THE architects chosen to compete for the Acton County 
School aro Messrs. Pratt, Adams, Pywell, Clay, Tiltman, 
Osborne Smith, and Giles, Gough and Trollope. The draw- 
ings are to be sent in by October 31. The architect whose 
design is placed first will be appointed architect, whilst the de- 
signs placed second and third will be premiated. This is the 
most satisfactory method, though in this particular case the 
premiums are rather small, only £30 and £20. The assessor 
will be appointed by the president of the Institute. 


EicuTv-six designs were submitted in the Maidenhead 
Library competition, which has resulted as follows: —1st, 
Messrs. Blangy and Van Baars, 19, Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C.; 2nd. Messrs. McEwen and Kale, 3, Newham 
Street, Birmingham ; 3rd, Messrs. North and Robin, 203, 
Strand, W.C. Mr. Edward Mountford was the assessor. 


Tue Great Southern and Western Railway Company are pre- 
pared to give a prize of £20 for the best design and spccifica- 
tion of workmen's cottages (built either semi-detached or in 
terraces), the successful plan to become the company s pro- 
perty. Each cottage must contain three rooms, with outside 
sanitary arrangements, and may be constructed of stone 
brick, or conerete. Special regard must be paid to simpli- 
city and economy of design, and evidence must be given that 
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the price per cottage will not exceed £100. Plans are to be 
sent before September 30 to Mr. F. B. Ormsby, Kingsbridge 
Terminus, Dublin. 


”بتاك 


Tue Kingston-upon-Hull War Memorial competition, which 
was instituted by the City Council, has resulted in the selec- 
tion of the design sent in by the Leeds Slate and Marble 
Company, Limited, of Woodhouse Lane, and St. Columbia 
Street, Leeds, the second premiated design being that. of 
Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, Limited, Westminster. The 
memorial; which will be erected in the square facing Paragon 
Railway Station, is to cost £650. 


THE award in the limited competition for new central co- 
operative stores, shops, and public hall at: Great Harwood, 
to cost £11,000, has fallen to Mr. F. J. Parkinson, of 9, 
Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. | 


THE Fraserburgh (Scotland) School Board invite plans for 
a higher-grade school, to accommodate 650 pupils. Further 
particulars can be had from the Clerk of the Board. 


THE Leyland Urban Council invite plans for laying out and 
developing 11,902 square yards of land in Church Road and 
Sandy Lane, and offer a premium of fifteen guineas for the 
best design. Full particulars can be had from the Council's 
clerk. All plans to be sent in by September 26. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


ARCHITECTURAL PRIZES. 
To the Editor of the British ARCHITECT. 


Sır, We are surprised at the rather one-sided way in 
which you have treated the conditions in the Rawtenstall 
Library, etc., competition, especially when we have a letter 
from Mr. Henry A. Saul, hon. secretary Competition Reform 
Society, stating that the committee ot that society has ad- 
vised its members that the conditions are satisfactory, al- 
though he thought that perhaps the clause stating that the 
premium would be withheld if the builder's estimate exceeds 
the architect's by more than 5 per cent. might prevent some 
from competing, and suggested this should be increased to 
10 per cent. We having got the Corporation to agree to 
this, and also to making the sending in of perspectives op- 
tional, he further writes that '' competitors will feel grateful 
for what we have done." The reason we think you have un- 
fairly stated the case is, that, although in your reference to 
the other competition, you state that " the real prize in the 
competition is carrying out the work, and is as a rule enough 
for the competitor who comes in first, you fail to inform your 
readers that the first premium in the Rawtenstall competi- 
tion is £100, which will not be merged, as is so often the case, 
an exceptionally large premium if only applying to the 
£5,000 building, so that in regard to the library part, the 
Corporation will be paying the successful architect 0 
more than you consider enough ; this may not be sufficient 
to remunerate for the labour in preparing the other part of 
the design, still, we think it would only have been fair for 
you to have drawn attention to it. | 

The Rawtenstall Corporation have shown their bona-fides 
by agreeing to appoint the author of the first premiated de- 
sign to carry out the library if satisfied he has sufficient prac- 
tical experience, and no doubt if the other portions of the 
scheme were proceeded with at an early date, they would 
act in a similar manner. , We cannot, therefore, understand 
why a condition satisfactory to the Competition Reform 
Society should be characterised by you “ as one of the worst 
cases you have met with."— Yours truly, 


BUTTERWORTH AND Duncan. 
Rochdale, August 12. 


[In reply to the above we may remark, first, that the 
Competition Reform Society does not absorb all the virtues; 
second, we cannot detach the library. portion from the re- 
maining and larger part of the work, which has also to be 
designed. Therefore, though the £100 premium does not 
merge, it is not much of a reward for designing the whole of 
the buildings, which has to be done in any case. Third, we 
still think that the very decidedly expressed intention of the 


authorities to be quite free of all obligations towards archi- 
tects as regards the larger part of the scheme is a serious 
blot on the conditions. It is a large question as to “ what 
may be read into " the conditions. If the authorities quite 
intend to employ the same architect for the later work, a 
from the limitation of the conditions, it makes matters really 
better than they look.—Ep. “ B. A.”] ١ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
NEW PREMISES. 


To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITEUT. 


Dear Sır, The Architectural Association has now 
acquired possession of the Royal Architectural Museum in 
Tufton Street, Westminster, and has obtained from the Eccle 
siastical Commissioners ዜ new lease for 999 years on most 
advantageous terms. 

A contract with Messrs. Holloway Brothers for the neces 
sary reconstruction to suit our requirements has been entered 
into, the amount of which is 28,440. This expenditure is a 
considerable one, but the committee has felt that it is bound 
to make adequate provision for future requirements. 

Donations and promises have been received amounting to 
about 24.500. leaving a balance of £5,000 still required to 
meet the building contract. furnishing, and equipment. 

In view of the importance of the work of the A.A. to the 
profession generally, I venture to appeal through your 
columns for further donations, to assist us in meeting our ۱ 
liabilities. It is earnestly hoped that we may be able to 
enter our new premises free from debt.— Yours faithfully, 

ዞ 
[ 
| 


Henry T. Hare, President. 
—— + ——  —— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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“THE DEANERY GARDEN,” SONNING. 
E. L. Lutyens, ARCHITECT. 


(Rambling Sketches by T. RarrLes Davison, No. 1,358.) 


IT is long since I can recall so pleasant a time as that spent 
in making these two brief notes of '' The Deanery Garden." 
Once within the walled enclosure that screens the house. and 
garden from the village road, one realises the influence and 
charm of a complete scheme of house and garden, in which 
no intrusive element appears, and which seems practically | 
independent of the outer world. “ The Deanery Garden ' ۱ 
Is an appropriate title, even if it did not carry on the tradı- 

tion of a garden belonging to the Dean of Salısbury, for the 

house and garden are bound up together in most delightful 
harmony, and the garden seems to provide an all-sufficient 

outlook for the house, there being no distant views to count 

upon. The churchyard with its great trees is a pleasant bor- 

derland along the south-west side, but if the high brick wall 

went completely round the place the garden itself has ampli- | 
tude and charm enough as setting for the house. In the 

sketch of the entrance porch I have tried to suggest something | 
of the texture of the brickwork, and in the half-timber gable | 
the silvery gleam of oak timbers through the red brickwork. 

One of the pleasant features which obviates the usual hard 

lıne of the eaves is the wooden eaves gutter with its boarded 

soffit indicated in the detail sketch. The oak-cased pump 1s | 
another nice bit of detail with a quaint old spout and cast- | 
lead panel with figures at either side. The sketches also show 
the chalk vaulting over the porch, which is repeated in the 
staircase hall. Most of the furniture is old, but the dressing- 
tables are specially designed on sound wooden principles, as 
may be noted in my sketch. The view of the fountain court 
has the defect. of making it. appear too large, but it had to be 
sketched from a very short focus. It, however, indicates the 
double level of paving. the old lead cistern against the wall, 
and the nice effect of the white chalk vaulting within the 
open porch. In one of the bedrooms the half-timbered fram- 
ing appears, and there are bed canopies framed with oak and 
bright iron balusters. 

As you sit at the old Jacobean table which has held the 
trenchers of Cavaliers or Roundheads, and lunch off old 
pewter you must admit that the spirit of the past art 1s not 
a lost quantity, or that the creation of such a house In such 
a garden is unworthy of the serious effort of the architect of 
to-day. 


سح ቐ‏ نم — 
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T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 
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R.A. SCHOOLS’ RULES FOR ADMISSI ON 


^| HE rules and regulations, which will come into force for 

admission in January, 1904, are as follows for architec- 
tural students :—1. Admission to the schools can, subject to 
passing the required examination, be obtained at any age. 
But no student is eligible to compete for any scholarship, 
prize, or medal, who is more than twenty-eight years of age. 
2. All instruction in the Academy is gratuitous; but the 
student must provide his own materials. 3. Applicants for 
admission must obtain from the Registrar, through the 
written request of any member of the Academy, or other 
artist or person of known respectability, a printed form, to 
be filled up and delivered at the Royal Academy, together 
with certificate of birth and the works required as speci- 
mens of ability, on or before January 1 or July 1. 
` Architects must also send a certificate from an archi- 
tect member of the Royal Academy, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, or any other public 
institution for teaching art and science, certifying that 
the applicant has followed up the study of architecture 
and architectural drawing, and has acquired a fair de- 
gree of proficiency in the same. The age and sex of the 
applicants must in all cases be stated on the face of the 
works submitted, and also the place where they have studied. 
4. The works required for architects are :—(1) An elevation 
and plan of a building, or some part of a building, to be 
done from the candidates’ own notes and measurements, 
which shall be submitted with the drawing; the notes and 
measurements to be taken from the building itself ; (2) geo- 
metric elevations of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders, 
with their entablatures complete, to Jin. scale, the columns 
to be 24ft. high ; (3) an original perspective sketch in pencil 
of an existing building, or part of a building, on a quarter- 
sheet of imperial paper; (4) a drawing of a piece of 
architectural ornament from a cast shaded in pencil or chalk, 
or tinted, and of the size of the original. All the drawings 
required must be on paper, and unmounted. Or there may 
be submitted instead of works (3) and (4) a portfolio of not 
less than six original sketches of architecture, of which one 
shall be an orginal design, and at least two others shaded 
studies of architectural sculpured ornament. 5. The above 
required specimens of the applicants’ ability will be submitted, 
within two weeks of the date of their being sent in, to the 
Council, who will admit as probationers those whom they 
consider qualified to try for admission as students. 0. 
Notice of their admission as probationers will be sent to 
the successful applicants, and they will be summoned to 
attend on a fixed day at the Academy, and architec- 
tural students will have to execute the following works :— 
(1) A drawing from memory of one of the orders, to 4-inch 
scale, the order and height of the order to be fixed by the 
council, and no book or other aid allowed, to be done in one 
evening of two hours, 6 p.m. to 8 p.m.; (2) a drawing 
from a cast, the size of the original, to be done in three 
evenings of two hours each, 6 p.m. to 8 p.m. ; (3) an 
elevation and plan of 8 building, or of some part of a 
building, or of one of the larger architectural works in 
any museum, to be done in two evenings of two hours each, 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m., from the probationer's own notes and 
measurements, taken from the building itself ; the notes and 
measurements to be submitted to the council ; (4) an archi- 
tectural design, to be 8 subject chosen by the visitor for the 
time being, to be done in six evenings of two hours each, 
6 p.m. to 8 p.m.; the drawings to be carried far enough to 
explain the design, but not necessarily to be finished, it 
being understood that the merit of the conception will 
chiefly be considered; a rough sketch to be done on the first 
evening, which must be generally adhered to in working out 
the design. 7. In addition to submitting the above works 
to the council, architects wil have to pass an examination 
in perspective and the history of architecture. The 
examiners will be appointed by the council. 8. Those pro- 
bationers who are successful will be admitted students of the 
Royal Academy for a first term of three years. 10. At the 
end of the three years, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions and the passing an examination, students will be 
admitted for a further period of two years. ፲ከ6 full period 
of studentship is limited to five years and cannot be 
extended or renewed. 12. Applicants who have been unsuc- 
cessful in their first endeavours to gain admission as proba- 
tioners can renew their application at any subsequent 
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period, by again going through 1ከ6 prescribed forms (see 
Rules 3 and 4); but the works submitted must not be the 
same as those sent in on any previous Occasion. 


— ee, YA ——————— 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


71 “HE Manchester School of Architecture, from which a 
good deal may be hoped, ከ88 been established pur- - 
suant to arrangements made between the Owens College, 
the Manchester Municipal School of Technology, the 
Municipal School of Art, and the Manchester Society of 
Architects. The Advisory Committee consist of Mr. J. 
W. Beaumont, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Councillor Brocklehurst, 
M.A., Mr. J. F. Cheetham, B.A., Mr. Neville Clegg, Alder- 
man Sir James Hoy, LL.D., Mr. Paul Ogden, F.R.LB.A., 
the Principal of the Municipal School of Technology, the 
Principal of the Owens College, Professor Schuster, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Professor Tout, M.A., Mr. Charles Rowley, M.A., 
Mr. Councillor Wilson, and Professor S. H. Capper, M.A., 
A.R.I.B. A., Director of the School of Architecture. 

The following courses have been arranged, subject to 
such modifications as may be found requisite on Professor 
(781 per's arrival in Manchester in September, viz. :— 

(1) History of  Architecture.— Tuesday and Thursday, 
9.30 to 10.30. A general survey of architectural history 
from ancient Egypt to modern times, with special reference 
to the evolution of styles and to constructional forms and 
methods. The course includes: Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
Greece, Rome, Byzantine and Early Christian architecture, 
Romanesque, Monastic, Gothic, Renaissance. Fee, .£2 
19s. 6d. This course will be delivered in the Owens 
College. 

(2) Elements of Architecture.— Friday, 11.30 to 12.30. 
The classical orders, Greek and Roman, their mouldings 
and details; arcading, classical and Gothic. Gothic mould- 
ings and details ; their construction and design ; elements of 
architectural effect, composition and style. Fee, £1 11s. 6d. 
This course of lectures will be given in the Municipal School 
of Technology. 

(3) Architectural Drawing and Design.—Studies of the 
orders; rendering with pen and brush. Elementary design. 
The drawing classes will meet in the Municipal School of 
Technology. The architectural drawing rooms are open 
both forenoon and afternoon for the study of the pro- 
grammes and exercises set in connection with the lectures 
on the elements of architecture and in the class on architec- 
tural drawing and design. The professor of architecture 
will examine and criticise the work on certain days at 
stated hours to be arranged with the class. 

(4) Freehand Drawing and Modelling.—The days and 
hours will be announced subsequently. The class will meet 
at the Municipal School of Art. Mr. Glazier, A.R.LB.A, — 
Mr. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A., and other members of the staff of 
the School of Technology and of the Municipal School of 
Art will take part in the instruction given in those institu- 
tions respectively. 

The above courses are intended (1) for students who 
intend to take the degree of the Victoria University in the 
Honours School of Architecture. (2) For students who 
desire to take a full course in architecture without pro- 
ceeding to the degree. These students enter either at the 
college on the days and hours above mentioned, or at the 
Municipal School of Technology on and after September 21, 
from 9 a.m. to 5p.m. (3) For students who desire to 
attend any of the special lecture courses of Professor 
Capper. (4) For students who desire to attend gpecial 
courses at the School of Technology or School of Art, 
including certain of the courses in the School of Architec- 
ture. Such students will enter at the School of Technology 
or at the School of Art, as the case may be, on and after 
September 21, from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. 


—————9—9-99——————— 


COLLAPSE OF HOUSES AT MANCHESTER. 


EFORE Mr. Brierley, the stipendiary magistrate, at the 
Manchester City Police Court, on Wednesday, the 
charge of manslaughter preferred against Mr. W. H. 

Warnes, estate agent, of John Dalton Street, arising out of 
the collapse of some cottage property in Henry Street, 
Ancoats, and the death of two children, on the 10th ult., 
was proceeded with. The prosecution was conducted by 


Mr, Pope, barrister-at-law, and Mr. Cobbett appeared for 
the defendant. 

The defendant, Mr. Pope said, stood charged, on the 
Coroner’s inquisition, with criminal neglect — in other 
words, with manslaughter — in respect of the deaths 
of Sarah Fletcher and Christina Fletcher. On the 10th 
July three houses collapsed, Nos. 107, 109, and 11], 
Henry Street, that occupied by the Fletchers being 
No. 111. No. 111 consisted of a front and back room on 
the ground floor, and two bedrooms above, access being 
gained by steps from the street. The basement was at one 
time used as a cellar dwelling. It had been closed, however, 
since cellar dwellings were abolished by order of the muni- 
cipal authorities twenty years ago. No. 109 had been 
entirely boarded up for a considerable time. It was 
practically a ruin. No. 107 was a similar house to that of 
the Fletchers. After the accident a joint inspection of the 
property was made by Mr. Price, the city architect, 


and Mr. John Holden, representing ۰ 
Mr. Price stated before the Coroner (Mr. Holden 
agreeing with him) that the property was old and 


approaching a state of dilapidation, the roof of No. 109 
having nearly disappeared ; the party walls between 10) and 
111 on the one side, and 109 and 107 on the other, were 
exposed to the weather ; and that had undoubtedly had an 
injurious effect upon the walls. An examination of the 
adjoining cottages showed that the chimney stacks were in a 
state of collapse. It was found also, in the basements, that 
a considerable portion of the division walls had beeh broken 
down, forming what was commonly called a ‘thieves’ 
run,” under nearly the whole of the property. The 
effect had been to weaken the support to the upper floors. 
The main support consisted of a beam which was 
found to have been twisted; and Mr. Price was of opinion 
that there must have been some buckling in the party wall 
between Nos. 109 and 111. Both gentlemen agreed that 
the collapse had been in the direction of No. 109, and their 
opinion was that the large chimney stack fell, or that the 
support under it gave way, causing the collapse. The atten- 
tion of the owners was called to the condition of the chimney 
stacks in 1880; in 1890 attention was particularly drawn to 
the chimney of No. 109; and in 1897 the Corporation 
inspector gave orders for. certain repairs to be done. The 
defendant’s statement before the Coroner was that nothing 
had been done to the structure of No. 109 since 1897, when 
he undertook the active management of the property, and 
that he had not seen the property since 1900. Under these cir- 
cumstances the question was whether or not Mr. Warnes had 
been guilty of criminal negligence, that was to say, of such 
gross negligence 88 was inconsistent with a proper and 
reasonable regard for the safety of others. Mr. Warnes 
pleaded that he had never received a complaint from any of 
the tenants, except as regarded minor repairs; whilst from 
the Corporation officials no complaint had ever reached him 
with regard to the condition of the property. He, there- 
fore, sought to place the responsibility upon the Corporation 
inspector. That was no doubt the common attitude, but it 
was one which the law did not countenance. 

Mr. Price, the city architect, said when he visited the 
scene of the accident, he thought it advisable to have the 
debris cleared out of the cellars. On the 20th he attended 
with Mr. Holden (acting for the trustees) and the inspector 
of dangerous buildings to see this done. The outside walls 
were nine inches and the inner walls four inches thick. The 
property was old and approaching dilapidation. There 
were indications that the collapse had been in the direc- 
tion of No. 109, a በ188861 house, which had been boarded 
up for a number of years. There were chimney stacks 
on each of the party walls. When the débris had been 
cleared from the basement it was discovered that at 
some time the party walls had been broken through. These 
walls carried the superstructure. A transverse beam 
formed part of the original building, and where the 
holes had been made this beam--which originally had 
rested on each wall—was supported by a wooden up- 
right. It was slghtly twisted at the No. 111 end. 
That would be likely to buckle somewhat the wall be- 
tween Nos. 109 and 111. If the roof of No. 109 was 
open to the weather, the party wall would be affected 
by damp, and the support afforded by it to the chimney 
stacks would become less secure. From the lie of the éhris, 
he concluded that the building started giving way at the 
chimney stáck on the party wall between Nos. 109 and 111, 
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He was not prepared to say whether it was a giving way of 
the upper part, or whether the base of the stack gave way 
first. The upper part falling on the roof, caused the timbers 
to spread and push out the front and back walls. The main 
timbers of the house were in good condition. 

In witnesses opinion a house, closed for a number of 
years, needed periodical inspection, especially if the house 
had a damaged roof. The collapse in this case was rendered 
more complete by the peculiar construction of the building, 
the walls partly resting upon timber, and joists having been 
cut into in places for the admission of light. In cross- 
examination, Mr. Price said he did not think the twisting of 
the transverse beam and,the buckling of the party wall were 
the immediate cause of the collapse. It was most probable, 
judging from what had been described by some of the wit- 
nesses that the collapse began at the top of the chimney stack. 
The common practice, in the case of such property, was for 
the rent collector to report to the agent or owner whatever 
repairs were needed. Any signs of danger, in such a case, 
would not necessarily present themselves to the tenant or 
rent collector. A special examination was needed. The 
fall of the upper portion of the chimney-stack was attri- 
butable to the condition of the brickwork. Re-examined, 
the witness considered that frequent and careful inspection 
was necessary in property of this class—something more 
than a mere bricklayer’s examination. 

At the close of the evidence Mr. Cobbett submitted that 
no negligence, much less the gross negligence necessary to 
sustain a charge of manslaughter, had been made out against 
his client. He had fulfilled all the obligations attaching to 
an owner or agent of property, the universal practice 
(according to Mr. Price’s evidence) being, not for the owner 
or agent to make himself personally acquainted with the 
condition of the property, but tu receive and act upon such 
reports as were made to him from time to time by the rent 
collector. When repairs were needed the owner, in this 
case, attended to them as advised. Nothing, before the 
unfortunate accident, indicating the dangerous condition of 
the property was brought to the defendant’s knowledge; 
therefore there was no personal negligence, and no jury 
would say that the deaths of these unfortunate children 
were attributable to any omission on his part. The case 
was eventually dismissed. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN IRELAND, | 


By a Civit ENGINEER. 


SHOULD like to be able to head my remarks “ Irish 
Architecture,” but the raison d'etre of this article would 
then be wanting, because my object is to call atten- 

tion to the fact that there is no Irish architecture, and, 
unless we admit the Round Towers as an exception, there 
never has been. Prior to the English conquest we appear 
to have built in wood. Subsequent to this period and up 
to the Reformation, the architecture of the country was that 
of the Invaders, and subsequent to the Reformation such 
examples as are still existent are not national in any sense, 
but are mere reproductions of English architecture, occa 
sionally modified by the introduction of features borrowed 
from the Continent, but totally lacking in local feeling. 
In fact, the student travolling in Ireland will find that our 
public buildings are less representative than those to be 
found in the English provincial towns. 

The cause of this in nineteenth century buildings 18 pro- 
bably due to the fact that most of them were designed by 
Englishmen. Even after Catholic emancipation, when the 
Catholic clergy wanted to build churches, they came to Eng 
land to find architecte. Hence our students were imbu 
with the ideas of the English architectural schools, and they, 
in turn, produced English designs, and we go on ) 89 
we did in the past, producing buildings which are as English 
in character as is the Cockney accent. Architecture m 
England is decadent, and if we persist in our slavish ۸ 
of English ideas, architecture in Ireland will soon be a | 
art, and tlie jerrybuilder will reign supreme. 

English ecclesiastical, municipal, and domestic architec 
ture is distinct from that of other countries; so is French. 
Italian, German, Spanish, and Dutch. The Belgian even 
has distinctive features, and so, to a certain extent, has the 
Scotch ; but Irish architecture, as a distinct style, or with 
distinct characteristics is non-existemt, it is mere English, and 
poor English at that. I do not blame our architects, ther 
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cannot help themselves. Their training is haphazard, and 
their opportunities limited. They live in a country where 
everything English is considered superior, and no doubt, 
the best recommendation for an architect practising in Ire- 
land would be that he was trained, or had studied in Eng- 
land. I am far from accusing Irish architects of incompe- 
tency, or lack of skill, for every expert will admit that they 
often excel their masters; but any of them who have tra- 
velled or studied abroad will agrce with me that our architec- 
ture 15 in no one feature distinct from the English. 

The coming generation. of Irish architects should have a 
school where they would be taught that the Colchester Town 
Hall is not suitable for Clontarf, the Folkestone Free 


Library would be out of place in Limerick, and the Goring. 


Bungalow would look absurd on Lough Derg; that Port- 
land-stone, Bath-stone, and Aberdeen granite are not as 
suitable for Ireland as the local stones, and the treatment 
must be different; a school where they would be taught that 
a building in limestone should not be treated as one of 
Kentish Rag with Bath-stone dressings; a school in which 
they would learn that the climate and the characteristics of 
the country are so different from England that they must 
forget that Irishmen hating England, copy her in everything, 
and learn that the actual requirements of the country should 
be studied in order to produce a design in harmony with 
the surroundings. No doubt, in the general awakening of 
the country, architects will rouse themselves, and in time a 
school of architecture will be established ; but my fear is 
that either Englishmen, or slavish copyists of English styles, 
will be appointed on its teaching staff, when our last con- 
dition will be worse than our first.—Vew Ireland. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM EXTENSION. 


LANS for a new wing of the British Museum have 
been on view in the Tea Room at the House of 
Commons. They were shown in connection with the 

grant which Parliament is making for the extension. The 
cost will be about £200,000, and of this sum £50,000 will be 
provided from funds bequeathed to the Museum Trustees. 
The present addition is part of a general scheme which will 
ultimately see the British Museum covering the whole area 
bounded by Great Russell Street, Montague Street, Montague 
Place, and Bedford Square. The ground forming this block 
and not already occupied by the Museum buildings was 
acquired some time ago from the Duke of Bedford. An 
importänt step in its utilisation is represented by the plans 
which Mr. Henry Tanner, the architect of the Office of 
Works, has just completed. They concern the frontage 
towards Montague Place, or the northern side of the 
Museum. Here a fine block 380 feet long will be erected. 
This length does not cover the whole frontage towards 
Montague Place. Corner wings, as they may be called, like 
the White Wing, which was built twenty years ago to the 
south-east of the main building, will some day be added. 
The design of the new block is in harmony with tbe general 
scheme of the Museum, which is Grecian. In the middle 
there will be a portico having Ionic columns, suggesting 
those at the front of the Museum. | 

The new building, when it has been erected, will be 

utilised in connection with the Museum library and exhibi- 
tion galleries. It is to be of five stories. There will be a 
basement devoted to storage, and then a sub-ground floor, 
which will be utilised for storage and also as receiving and 
packing rooms. Next will come a ground floor of spacious 
galleries, and over it a mezzanine floor with a variety of 
rooms for general purposes and the use of students. Lastly, 
there will be an upper floor, which will consist of galleries 
and further working space for students. Altogether, the 
new northern block will be an enlargement which is much 
needed at the Museum. A building has just been begun at 
Hendon for the housing of some of the accumulated news- 
paper files. As the treasures of the Museum increase, and 
the demands upon it by students grow, the cry, however, is 
always for more room. Naturally, it will be a considerable 
time before the new block is ready, though the intention is 
that it shall be proceeded with expeditiously. Dwelling- 
houses stand upon the site, and their occupants will have to 
find other homes, as the ground is required. 

The expansion alike of the Muscum as a national collec- 

tion and of the buildings in which it is housed has, says the 
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Daily Chronicle, been gradual, if remarkable. It origi- 
nated in 1753 with the purchase of the library and bric-à- 
brac of Sir Hans Busk, the Chelsea physician and antiquary. 
His dying direction waé that his treasures should be offered 
to the nation for £20,000, or two-fifths of what they had 
cost him. Montague House was acquired for their recep- 
tion, together with the Harleian, Cottonian, and other 
manuscripts. In 1759 Montague House was opened to the 
public. Between the years 1823 and 1852 it slowly dis- 
appeared before the existing structure, which was urgently 
called for by the size to which the national collection had 
grown. No part of the British Museum is better known 
than the Reading Room, with its lofty dome and endless 
shelves of books. It was built in 1857, and the new wing 
wil indirectly be brought to the assistance of its many 
readers. 
— € d 


THE BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AVING done ample justice to the archeology of 
Sheflield in one afternoon, the members of the British 
Archeological Association on Tuesday spent a day in 

Worksop and its neighbourhood. It was ርከ16በሃ a day of 
small things, but not without nıany points of interest, The 
Ducal mansions which attract the ordinary tourist were 
treated with contempt, and the horses in the coaches which 
conveyed the party must have wondered what was amiss 
when, instead of pacing the familiar circular route, they 
were taken north-west to the little village of Blyth. One 
result of the Conquest was that Blyth, together with 174 
other manors in Nottinghamshire, passed into the hands of 
the great Norman lord, Roger de Bush. One of the first 
acts of Roger de Bush was to commence the’ building 
in 1088 of an Abbey for the Benedictine Order, 
and the remains of the Abbey Church thus founded 
are the groundwork of the beautiful Parish Church 
of Blyth as it stands to-day. In the heyday of its 
prosperity, Blyth Abbey must have been a very 
beautiful building. Tbe interior of the present church con- 
tains some fine typical Norman work, but the old east end 
has disappeared to the extent of no less than sixty feet. The 
monks could well afford to keep up their establishment, for 
the Abbey was well endowed with the tolls from all passers 
by on the neighbouring rivers. Like its fellows, Blyth was 
swept away in the religious storms of the sixteenth century, 
and the endowments were given to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which still enjoys them, and doubtless puts them to 
a very good use. The destruction of the east end of the 
church led to an unexpected pleasure being added to 
Tuesday's excursion. The foundations of the chancel are 
now in the grounds of Blyth Hall, the lovely country seat of 
Mr. Francis Willey, the well-known Bradford merchant, and 
viewing the foundations involved a ramble through Mr. 
Willey’s delightful gardens. Mrs. Willey, with charming 
hospitality, invited the strangers to walk through the house, 
pointing out to them many objects of interest. 

Worksop Parish Church was also visited during the 
morning. The Vicar was present to say something about 
the history of the manor, and as soon as he had got the 
archeologists comfortably seated he commenced a short 
service. The Vicar's intentions were unquestionably beyond 
suspicion, but one dreads to think what may happen if his 
example be generally copied, especially as the day's pro- 
gramme may occasionally take in half a dozen churches. : 
The Vicar afterwards traced the possession of the manor 
from Roger de Bush tkrough the Lovetots, Furnivals, 
Nevilles, and Talbots, to the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, 
by whom it was sold to the Duke of Newcastle. The church, 
which was commenced about 1125, formed part of a monas- 
tery for the canons of St. Augustine. It was restored in 
1847, a very unfortunate time, and in the restoration much 
interesting transition work was swept away. The Lady 
Chapel at the east end, however, remains. It is in a 
ruinous condition, but is a good example of pure Early 
English work. The little chapel at Steetly, which was 
visited in the afternoon, is a puzzle. How, why, and by 
whom it was built, and why it was allowed to go to 
ruin are questions which are asked in vain. It is & 
delightfallittle place. Early Norman in character, with a 
magnificent porch, altogether out of proportion to the little 
chapel. When the Association held its congress in Sheflield 
in 1873 it visited the place, and, finding it in ruins, passed 
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a resolution begging the owner to preserve it from further 
decay by roofing it in. Until 1880 it remained in ruins, 
over-grown by ivy, with the ivy stumps as big as tree 
trunks, and it was used as a shelter by sheep and pigs, and 
generally regarded as an annexe to the adjacent farm. The 
restoration, in which Mr. Gladstone took some interest, and 
to the cost of which he contributed, has been very well 
done, and the little chapel is now a kind of chapel-at-ease 
to the Parish Church of Whitwell. After a day of churches 
and abbeys, an inspection of Barlborough Hall was an 
agreeable change. In the reign of Queen Bess, Francis 
Rodes, a Justice of the Common Pleas, and a Serjeant at 
‘Law, took it into his head to build himself a brand new 
country seat on the very latest Italian model. Barlborough 
Hall, now occupied by Miss Rhodes, is the result of his 
resolve. 11 is a beautiful and a striking old house, 
approached through a fine avenue of stately elms, and its 
quaintly beautiful old gardens speak of quiet joys and 
peaceful days. One would willingly linger amongst them 
as in a haven of rest. 

When a number of persons visit a ruined castle or abbey 
under expert guidance, the best test of the success of the 
expedition is the extent to which they have been able to 
rebuild the place in their imaginations, and to people its 
skeleton walls and grassgrown courts with the folk of a 
younger age than this, who there lived their lives, fought 
their battles, carried on their duties and their devotions, 
and generally played their parts in the making of the nation 
as it is to-day. 

Judged by this standard, the visit of the British Archzo- 
logical Association to Wingfield Manor on Wednesday must 
be accounted a great success. The manor, which stands south 
of Yorkshire across the Derbyshire border, is now in a state 
of ruin, But so magnificent are the remains, and so romantic 
their associations, that he must indeed be a dullard who 
could not see the great Earl of Shrewsbury pacing the ter- 
race in Wednesday's sunshine, heeding not the lovely view 
_over the rolling Derbyshire hills, but knitting his brows in 
perplexed anxiety as he thought of his beautiful and fas- 
cinating prisoner, Mary Queen of Scots, shut up in the suite 
of rooms along the north quadrangle, Shrewsbury desired 
to be a kind and considerate gaoler, but Queen Elizabeth 
was always fidgetting lest the prisoner should escape, and his 
shrewish wife was a perpetual tormentor of the unhappy 
Queen. The Catholic gentry round had one thought always 
in their heads, and that was how to rescue the prisoner, so 
that Shrewsbury's lot was not a happy one. 

Wingfield Manor, which was built in 1441 by Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, Treasurer of the Exchequer, and by him sold to 
John Talbot, the second Earl of Shrewsbury, was a magnifi- 
cent dwelling, and a splendid example of the transition from 
military to domestic houses. Primarily it was the country 
mansion of a great nobleman, but it still needed to be a 
strong place. It was, therefore, protected by a moat, strong 
gates, towers, and some earthworks; and provision was made 
for a garrison. Its designers, however, were artists, and 
their work, though strong, in the military sense, was also of 
wondrous beauty. As has been well said, “ they were artists 
in those days, not artisans.” Nothing now remains but the 
bare walls and some winding staircases; but windows, fire- 
places, drains, and other things are so many helps to the 
imagination to fill in what is missing. 

Take, for example, that row of iron hooks in the wall. 
Upon them once hung the rich tapestry that adorned the 
great hall. Its highly decorated bay window, and its other 
beautiful tracery windows show that it was a remarkably 
fine apartment. At the east end, on the dais was the raised 
table for the high-born. The crowd of retainers filled the 
lower part of the hall. Away to the left were the buttery 
and kitchens, with their huge open fireplaces and great ovens. 
That large decorated window facing south, once lighted up 
the saloon or ball-room ; and those fireplaces still seen in rows 
along the wall wore for warming private chambers. As to 
the use of the great vaulted crypt, with its massively ribbed 
groined arches and its decorative carving, there is room for 
uncertainty. Some of the savants declare it to have been 
the servants’ hall, others say it was a chapel, and a third 
theory is that it was the armourv. The most plausible sug- 
gestion seems to be that it was a sort of barrack-room for the 
men-at-arms, and its four exits leading off in every direction 
appear to have been provided in order that the garrison 
might take their posts without any delay on a sudden alarm. 

When Mary was at Wingfield, the establishment num- 
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bered more than 300 persons. Her own retinue is said to 
have consisted of “ five gentilmen, fourteen servitors, three 
cookes, four boyes, three gentilmen’s men, six gentilwomen, 
two wyves, ten wenches and children.” She had four good 
coach horses, and her gentlemen six, and the queen and 
her suite drank about ten tuns of wine a year. The 
queen and her apartments were ceaselessly watched by 
relays of men, and the precincts of the manor were closely 
guarded. In all 210 gentlemen, yoemen oflicers, and soldiers 
were employed on this duty. All these people, together with 
the domestics and personal servants living in the one great 
house, must have made up a very picturesque and interesting 
community. Water for the use of the establishment was 
brought im wooden conduits from the neighbouring hills. 
Living near to Wingfield was Anthony Babington, who 
formed the plot to rescue the Queen, and lost his head in 
consequence. . 

Wingfield Manor met its death —if so its demolition may 
be termed—amid the clash of arms in the tumultuous days 
of the Commonwealth, not, however, before it had served 
the purposes of both sides. When Englishman drew sword 
against Englishman in the great struggle between King and 
Parliament, Wingfield was in the hands of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who had married a daughter of the seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Pembroke, siding with the Parliament, garri- 
soned the place with Roundheads, but the Earl of Newcastle 
captured the manor after a four days’ siege. Cavaliers then 
took the place of the Roundheads behind the defences, and 
it was many months before they were dislodged. It was 
during the siege that the water pipes were found to bea 
weakness, for the besiegers cut off the supply, and it was 
some time before a deep well could be sunk in the 
courtyard. The manor artillery was its strength, and 
it is related that the commander of the attack- 
ing force, “understanding that Major-General Cre 
ford had foure great peeces, sent two of his officers 
unto him to desire him to send them for three 
or foure days for battering, and in soe doinge hee 
would doe the countrey good service, because it was 8 
place that could not bee otherwise taken without they were 
pined out." The big guns were bought, they smashed 8 
hole in the walls, the garrison surrendered, and the great 
days of Wingfield were then all in the past. By a decree 
of June 23, 1646, in which the Parliament announced their 
determination to destroy every place which might serve 
as a “nest for malignants,” the manor was dismantled and 
reduced to ruin. 

Before going to Wingfield, the archsologists saw Beau 
chief Abbey, a curious example of a tiny 17th century 
church tacked on to the great ruined tower of a suppresse 
abbey. The abbey was founded in 1183 for the Pre- 
monstratensians, or reformed Austin Canons. 108 founder 
was Robert Fitzranulph, who watched in Canterbury 
Cathedral whilst Thomas à Becket was being murdered. 

The party also visited the famous Parish Church of 
Chesterfield, and spent a very interesting hour examining 
its many points of archzological interest.— Yorkshire Post. 


l > 
CONSUMPTION SANATORIUM FOR WEST 
WALES. 


A’ a meeting of the General Committee of the West Wales 
Branch of the National Association for the Prevention 
of Consumption, held at the Shire Hall, Carmarthen, 

on Thursday week, the Sites and Building Committee re 

ported in favour of the acceptance of a site for a sanatorium 
at Allt-y-Mynydd, offered by Colonel Davies Evans, High- 
mead (Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire). The General 

Committee, after some discussion, adopted the report. The 

site selected possessed all the requirements of a sanatorium. 

It has a south-westerly aspect and is at an altitude of 800ft. 

above sea level. It is three miles to the south-west of 

Llanybythr station. Colonel Davies Evans is prepared to 

let the 13a. 2r. 14p. on a perpetual lease or for any term at 

105. an acre and 32 or 4 per cent. on the capitalised value of 

the timber. It was decided to ask four well-known firms 

to submit: plans, estimates, and specifications for a movable 
sanatorium for twenty patients, and for two small annexes 
in which eight patients who can pay two or three guineas 

a week for their maintenance and treatment, can be accom- 

modated. 

The Hon. Secretary reported as to ways and means. He 
went on to say he thought that now they had secured 8 site 
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they could confidently appeal to the county councils, district 
councils, town councils, boards of guardians, owners of works 
and collieries, railway companies, manufacturing establish- 
ments, landowners, and the general public for their support. 
They wanted in round figures 25,000 to build and equip the 
sanatorium, and £1,500 a year to keep it up. Sir John Wil- 
liams, who presided, in the course of a discussion, observed 
that they might make what laws they liked, people would 
expectorate, and sick people must expectorate. Therefore 
that might make it advisable to have a removable building. 


سے 90°——— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


. AT Tuesday’s meeting of the Newport (Mon.) County Coun- 
cil plans for 400 workmen’s dwellings were passed. 


A new Primitive Methodist Church and School at Port St. 
Mary, erected in Early English Gothic 81516, was opened on 
the 6th inst. 


Tux following schemes are proposed : —Construction of a 
promenade at Barry Island, to cost 25.000 ; enlargement of 


the Central Post Office at Leicester; and erection of a City 


Hall at Aberdeen. 


THE Stepney Wesleyan Temple is to be replaced by a new 
building, estimated to cost £50,000. A central hall is to be 
built with seating accommodation for 2,169 persons, and 
school-rooms are to be erected and residences provided for 
ministers. 


Stornoway public library, town hall, and municipal build- 
ings, the memorial-stone of which was laid on Wednesday, 
are estimated to cost £11,000, towards which Mr. Carnegie 
has contributed £3,500 for the library. 


Tue Free Church of the Welsh, in Claughton Road, Birken- 
head (opened on the 10th inst.), has been designed by Mr. T. 
Talieson Rees, of Hamilton Street, Birkenhead. It is built. 
of brick in the Gothic style, with frontings of red Ruabon 
terra-cotta. The large hall seats 450. 


THE new parish church at Shettleston, Glasgow, which was 
opened on the 9th inst., has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. F. M’Gibbon, 221, West George Street, Glasgow. The 
structure is of the thirteenth century French style of archi- 
tecture, and will seat 1,050 worshippers. 


SCHEMES have been decided for erecting a fire station at East- 
bourne, to cost £4,200; South African War. Memorial 
(marble), to cost £600, at Shrewsbury ; water-mains at St. 
Helens to cost £8,000; and enlargement of the Richmond 
(Yorks.) Infectious Hospital, to cost £744. 


MEMORIAL-STONES of the following buildings have just been 
laid: —Gordon Boys’ Home, in Cranmer Street, Notting- 
ham, for seventy-two boys, to cost £7,000 (Mr. E. R. Sutton, 
architect); Baptist Sunday Schools, in Winner Street, 
Paignton ; Memorial Chapel of the King’s Own (Royal Lan- 
caster) Regiment, to cost £3,500; and the Low-Waters 
United Free Church, at Hamilton, N.B., designed in simple 
Gothic, and to cost £2,400. 


AT the next meeting of the Nottingham Corporation, tne 
Castle Museum Committee will ask for a loan of £10,000. 
for restoration and other works at the castle. The principal 
purposes for which the money is required are the restoration 
of the castle lodge (which has been in a dangerously dilapi- 
dated state for several years), the repair of the boundary 
walls, the building of an estate office for the Duke of New- 
castle's agent, and the laying out of the gardens. 


THE scheme for the erection of premises in Liverpool as a 
memorial to the Rev. Charles Garrett has now taken definite 
shape, and an appeal is being made for funds. On the site 
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in Renshaw Street a central hall to seat 2,500 and a smaller 
hall to seat 750 are to be erected at a cost of £35,000. To the 
Boys Home in Shaw Street, which forms part of the mis 
sion over which Mr. Garrett was superintendent, a night 
shelter and training home are to be added at a cost of £3,000. 


THE new Stock Exchange at Bristol, which was opened on 
the 29th ult., has a long frontage to Nicholas Street, the 
central portion of the front elevation for some length pro- 
jecting beyond the line of the main building. The building 
18 in the Renaissance style, and the interior of the premises 
comprise, on the ground floor, entrance lobby, hall, setre- 
tary's office, telephone room, and the main Stock Exchange. 
The architect is Mr. Henry Williams, and the builders were 
Messrs. Cowlin and Son, the furnishing being carried out by 
Messrs. Smith and Co. | | 


Tux Bishop's Stortford Urban District Council have decided 
to acquire a site, at a cost of £4,000, for the erection of 
public offices and a depot. The Council suggest that the 
proposed memorial to be erected in the town to the late Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and the suggested public library, should be 
associated with the change; and they have decided to ap- 
proach the Rhodes Memorial Committee with a view to their 
co-operation in the matter, and also Mr. Carnegie for a con- 
tribution towards the cost of a library. The subscriptions 
to the Rhodes Memorial Fund now amount to about £3,000. 


THE new Rowton Home (known as “ Victoria Mansions”) | 
at Hull, which has accommodation for 400 men, was opened 
on the 11th inst. by Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P. The building 
has a frontage of 186ft. to Great Passage Street, and a depth 
of 134ft. It comprises a base ment and four floors above. 
Upon the ground floor there is a large octagonal hall, from 
which the day rooms are entered direct, and here an im- 
posing staircase leads to the floors above, where the sleeping 
accommodation is provided. The smoking-room is over 80ft. 
long, the dining-room over 90ft.. and there is a reading-room 
about the size of the smoke-room. 


A NEW bridge at Yalding, Kent, has been erected in place of 
the old wooden bridge in Hampstead Lane. The new bridge, 
which has cost £4,400, has a waterway of 21ft. and a head- 
way of 9ft. Gin.; the gradient is 1 in 20. The roadway is 
16ft. 612. wide and the path 4ft. The length is 445ft. The 
contractors were Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Co., and Messrs. 
F. W. Ruck and Wilkins the engineers. The new bridge is 
placed upon foundations of cement-concrete resting upon 
solid clay and protected by sheet piling ; it is faced with Ken- 
tish rag stone, the approaches on each side being flanked 
with iron railings. 


Tur new buildings of the Working Boys’ Home and Certi- 
fied Industrial School, Hercford, which have been erected 
by Mr. W. Bowers, local builder, from the designs of Messrs. 
Brcokes, Godsell and Groome, also of Hereford, have just 
been opened, and are built of best pressed red facings, 
with red Hollington stone dressings; the window sills and 
other stone work in the building is also of red Hollington. 
A very pretty bit of work. showing that the art of the crafts- 
man has not disappeared, is the gates to this archway. These 
are wrought iron, and were made by Mr..Haines, Friar 
Street, Hereford, to the architects’ designs. All the glazing 
in the covered ways and lantern lights was executed by 
Messrs. Halliwells. The lavatory fittings were supplied by 
Mr. W. E. Farrer, of Birmingham, the bakehouse fittings 
ከሃ Messrs. Tunks and Co., Cardiff, and Barford and Perkins. 
Peterborough. | 
THE new Grand Opera House, Norwich, which has just. been 
opened in St. Giles's Street, is built on the two-tier system. 
and has seating capacity for nearly 2,000 playgoers. On a level 
with the family circle is a grand saloon and smoking lounge 
of about the same size as the crush-room, and directly over 
it. The pit saloon below is the same size, and there is a bar 
for the stall patrons on the prompt side of the stalls. Three 
pairs of doors lead out of tlıe grand saloon on to what will 
be treated as a roof garden, over the circular arcading of the 
front. The theatre is lighted throughout with electricity, 
and all parts are heated with low-pressure hot-water appa- 
ratus. The decorations are in the French Renaissance 
style. The architect is Mr. W. (5. R. Sprague, the contrac- 
tors being Messrs. (3. Longden and Sons. Messrs. De Jong 
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and Co., Camden Town, N.W., were the decorators; Messrs. 
A. R. Dean, Limited, Birmingham, upholsterers; Messrs. 
Mann, Norwich, electricians; and Mr. T. W. Hill, the clerk 
of works. ۱ 


Ar the fortnightly meeting of Newport Guardians on Satur- 
day, Mr. T. Dutfield, J.P., presiding, the Buildings Com- 
mittee reported, with regard to the completion of the altera- 
tions at the Workhouse, which have cost £40,000, and have 
been prolonged over several years. The builder (Mr. Parfitt) 
intimated that he would be off the ground in the course of 
the week, and the committee had given him an extra week 
to do this. The builder asked for £1,000 on account of the 
£3,000 alleged to be due, but the architect (Mr. J. Lawrence) 
was unable to go through the whole of the account under six 
weeks, and did not propose to issue any further certificates 
until he had made such examination. The Chairman said 
the builder expected his accounts to be mutilated by the 
architect, and that the retention money amounted to £2,000. 
Mr. Searles said the mutilation would probably arise not as 
to the measurements, but in the difference between the 
scheduled prices in the contract, and what was actually 
charged. Mr. J. Monks thought the builder had been badly 
treated, and that the money should not be withheld. Mr. 
W. H. Brown said the committee had every sympathy with 
Mr. Parfitt and his brother, who had co-operated with him. 
but could not conceal from themselves the fact that he had 
been considerably overpaid. Mr. Monks said it had not been 
proved. The Chairman said it was not proved on cither 
side. Ultimately the committee’s report was adopted. 
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JOTTINGS. 


In 1901 the United States production of steel was nearly 
3,000,000 tons less than ın 1899, while that: of Great Britain 
was 100,000 tons greater. 

FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced as follows : — 
Heavitree (Exeter), £2,000; Tamworth, £2,000; Yarmouth, 
£7,000; and Dublin, £28,000. 


Sr. James's CHURCH, Dover, was struck by lightning and ex- 
tensively damaged, and many cther buildings in the town 
also suffered greatly from the lightning and very heavy rain 
on Monday. 


A STEAM crane weighing 20 tons, and with five men inside 
it, was blown into the Mersey recently from the Bruns- 
wick Dock Extension Works at Liverpool, and only one 
man was saved. \ 


On Saturday a granite war memorial at Crewe, 3116. high, 
and which has cost £1,000, was unveiled in the Queen's 
Park by Lord Stalbridge. It is surmounted by a bronze 


figure of Tommy Atkins, and at the base there are two full- 


. sized lions. 


WE understand that the waterworks engineer, Mr R. O. 
W ynne-Roberts, has reported upon the water supply of Cape 
Town, and that his Berg River Hock scheme has been 
adopted. The final estimate of the cost of this scheme 5 
about £2,000,000. 


À. REPORT 15 to be prepared about the cost of erecting build- 
ings for an international exhibition to be held in Dublin in 
1906. If Lord Pembroke consents, the site will be within 
the Pembroke district, in which the Dublin Society s exhibi- 
tions are now held. 


THE movement to erect a statue to General Buller in Devon- 
shire has assumed definite shape, Mr. Adrian Jones having 
been commissioned to execute a bronze equestrian statue, 
to be erected at Exeter at a cost of about £1,500. It 15 de- 
cided to approach the City Council as to site. 


THE new water undertaking of Margate, which has been 


the 6th inst. by the Mayor. The site of the new pumping 
station 15 ዜ mile south of Wingham, and the supply found 
is so plentiful that 3,000,000 gallons daily is available. 


Tur Old Vine Tavern, in the Mile End Road, London, which 
has been in existence for nearly 300 years, finally closed its 
doors on Friday. It will soon be in the hands of the house- 
breakers as the Stepney Borough Council have purchased 
the site in order to use it in widening the pathway at that 
spot. 

AN obelisk of dark red granite, erected to the memory of 
Prince Christian Victor and the men of Devon, Gloucester, 
and Somerset who fell in the South African war, was un- 
veiled by Lady Buller on Plymouth Hoe on Saturday. It 
has been erected from the design of Mr. Fred W. Marks, 
architect, of London. The base is ornamented with four 
bronze panels, and that dedicated to Prince Christian Victor 
is the work of Mr. Emil Fuchs, the others being by Mr. 
Onslow Whiting. The contractcrs for the granite were 
Fenning and Co., of London. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Messrs. E. H. SHorLaND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied their patent warm air ventilating Manchester 
grates to the Clifton Street Schools, Swindon. 


Tue contract for four electric lifts and two hydraulic lifts in 
the new premises of Messrs. Robinson and Cleaver, Limited, 
Regent Strect, W., has been awarded to Wm. Aug's. Gibson, 
Limited, 28, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Messrs. Wm. Potts AND Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street. Leeds, have received instructions to make and 
fix a new striking four-dial clock and 2cwt. bell for the York- 
shire Inebriates Home, Cattal, near York, from Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s designs. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce AND Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have just 
completed the fixing of a large clock and bell at the Croydon 
Mental Hospital, recently erected at Warlingham, Surrey. 
It shows time upon three skeleton iron dials, about 11ft. 
diameter, and strikes the hours and half-hour on a bell 
weighing about 13cwt. It is fitted with all latest improve- 
ments, and madc generally to the designs laid down by Lord 
Grimthorpe. 


—9)———— 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Ayr. Sep. 22. 
bldgs., Ayr, N.B. 

Bexhill. Sep. 5, Clock tower. Town clerk. 

Blackpool. Aug. 31 (local competition). Offices for 
Fylde Water Bd. C. Arthur, 34, Victoria-st., Blackpool. 

Bromley, E. Oct. 2. Library. Premiums: £75 (to 
merge) and £25. Particulars (on 10s. 6d. deposit) from 
town clerk, Poplar. 

Dublin. Sep. 30. Cottages. Premium: £20, Full par- 
ticulars from F. B. Ormsby, Kingsbridge Terminus, Dublin. 

Fraserburgh, N.B. Higher grade school. A. Henderson, 
School Bd. 666 

Gillingham. Sep. 29. School. Premiums: £10 and 3 at 
£9. E.T. Atchison, 8, Waterloo-rd., New Brompton, Kent. 

Heywood. Sep. 14. Library. Premiums : £30 (to merge), 
£20, and £10. Particulars (on 21s. deposit) from town clerk. 

Howden. Sep. 12. Sewerage extension, &c, Premium: 
£15. H.Green, Rural D.C. oftices. 

Leyland (Lanes.). Sep. 26. Laying out land. Premium: 
1589. J.J. Johnson, U.D.C. Offices. 

Lima. Dec. 31. Government house. Premiums: £300 
and £100. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50, Parliament-st., S.W. 

Rawtenstall. Oct. 12. Library, town hall, de. (Seeradvt.). 

Stonehaven. Sep. 12. Town hall alterations, &c. Full 


Hospital and offices. J. E. Shaw, County- 


carried out at a cost of over £120,000, was inaugurated on | particulars from the burgh surveyor. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


The best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, 


See next Issue. 
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THE CHOICE OF AN ARCHITECT. 


ONTINUING our reflections of last week on the com- 
ments which have arisen out of the article by Mr. 
Davison in the Magazine of Art and the criticism there 

on in the Yorkshire Post, we may say that while it is a good 
augury that an admission should be made that the houses of 
to-day are unsatisfactory, it is by no means clear that our 
contemporary really recognises the root of the evil. 

In its issue of August 17, the Yorkshire Post urges that 
“if so many able architects are unemployed, that in itself is 
ዜ reason why they should endeavour at once to create a 
higher order of taste,” and further adds, '' we are satisfied that 
if a few villas of refined architectural design, roomy and 
convenient, and of moderate size, and at the same time 
soundly built, were erected in any suburban neighbourhood, 
there would be a demand for more, and something would be 
done to check the hideous imitations, which are eyesores on 
every hand, and which in many cases will prove costly bargains 
to those who buy them.” 

Now, in the first place, we would like to point out that there 
is hardly a district in the country in which there is not to be 
found domestic work which would fall under the above descrip- 
tion, work produced with thought, taste, and feeling, by men 
who have made a reputation among their professional breth- 
ren for their ability. To mention a few, the work of Mr. 
Douglas at and round Chester, Mr. Brierley at York, Mr. 
Bidlake at Birmingham, Mr. Bedford in Leeds, Mesers. 
Brewill and Baily at Nottingham, while many like Messrs. 
Ernest, George, Norman Shaw, E. L. Lutyens, E. 3. May, 
Guy Dawber, Ernest Newton, E. G. Prior, and others prac- 
tising in London, have designed houses which are scattered 
broadcast over the land and should, were there a public 
which is really appreciative of excellence, prove ample object- 
lessons as to what modern architects can do. And yet can 
we say that the stream of ugly, tasteless, and mediocre design 
is at all checked even in neighbourhoods where such work is 
to be seen? We fear not. 

The Yorkshire Post wauld apparently urge that the unem- 
ployed architect of ability whose means are probably small, 
and whose bent is not commercial, should embark on the 
troubled seas of the building speculator, and, having obtained 
the necessary means, erect at his own risk houses on the chance 
of their appealing to a public which shows itself entirely 
uninfluenced by the neighbourhood of really good works of 
architecture! Surely, the suggestion is a little absurd, and, 
borrowing an analogy from another profession, is a little like 
the attempt to persuade the anti-vaccinationist that vaccina- 
tion is a good thing with this difference, that the man who is 
not willing to accept the conclusions of the current medical 
opinion of the day is in a small minority, while the man 
who is willing to accept the best architectural advice 15 8. rara 
avis! 

We would much like to ask the skilled writers in our great 
daily press to visit some forty or fifty houses which we might 
meation, but most of which they have probably never seen, 
and, divesting their minds of all prejudice derived from con- 
tinued association with what is mediocre and commonplace, 
to record their ultimate impressions. If they, who in other 
matters are able to form the opinions of a large bulk of the 
public, would give the same study and attention to the question 
of building, we might be on the eve of real progress. We 
shall be glad to accompany the accredited representative of a 
great daily paper on his rounds. 

But the unfortunate assumption that, unlike other matters, 
questions relating to architecture can be settled off-hand is 
really at the bottom of the present degradation of building, 
and as long as the present condition of gross and happy 
ignorance continues, so long will the efforts of the best 
architects of the day be powerless to arrest the perpetration 
of the “eyesores” which our contemporary so earnestly con- 
demns. There is, too, the profound and ignorant conviction 
that art is necessarily dependent on expenditure, and that 
elaborate detail can only result in beauty, and the saving of 
cost must spell ugliness, that art is something to be added, 
if you can afford it, but to be omitted if cheapness is necessary. 
If the leaders of the people would only impress the fact, which 


one would think was self-evident, that art and practical re- 
quirements are not antagonistic, that beauty of form spells more 
than any so-called decoration can, but that only by a deter- 
mined and thorough attempt to understand and to reason 
can such essential and deep-rooted beauty be obtained, they 
would readily recognise the necessity of subordinating their 
views to those whose training and inclination have been such 
as to give them the mastery in the matter, and that to expect 
a satisfactory building of the ordinary estate agent or surveyor 
is much like the attempt to reach an inland district by means 
of the sea. Nor can an architect do his best for those who 
are really not in sympathy with him, who regard him as ጸ 
troublesome intermediary who wishes to thwart their views. 
There must, if the best results are to be obtained, be sympathy 
and trust on both sides, that mutual working for a common 
result which alone can really produce the best results. We 
do not imagine that any man intent on shipbuilding would 
attempt to fetter his designer by any but leading conditions 
of cost or accommodation. ፲፻ he did so, or if he assumed that 
he was in a position to do so with impunity, we imagine many 
complaints would be made about ships; and if so, why not 
houses, and why, in the name of common sense, should not 
the public realise that competence is worth paying for and 
trained opinion of weight! 


رس جج —— 0 .20—————— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T last some improvement in the conditions of the 
ለ demolition of buildings is announced. The demolition 
of buildings in the City without proper protection to the 
public has been the subject of an inquiry by the Streets Com- 
mittee of the City Corporation, whose members have been 
assisted with suggestions by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, and the Institute of 
Builders. The result has been the formulation of new by- 
laws, under which it is insisted that in the future before 
any demolition takes place all windows and other openings 
in the external walls shall be close boarded. Canvas or 
boarded screens, mats, and other suitable appliances must 
be used whenever required, and so placed as to reduce the 
nuisance arising from the escape of dust. Rubbish, lime, 
or mortar must not be shot or allowed to fall from floor to 
floor into any basement within 20ft. of the public way 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m., except on Saturdays, when it 
will be permitted after 3 p.m. Further, no materials 
arising from the demolition of buildings shall be basketed, 
wheeled, or Joaded into carts, or carted away between 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m. except on Saturdays, unless proper pro- 
vision has been made for the protection of the public from 
dust. Any person who commits a breach of the new by- 
laws will be liable to a fine of £5 for each breach. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Thos. Potter, architect, of 
Sevenoaks, aged fifty-eight, the week before last. He erected 
a large number of private residences in the district, Mr. 
Jas. Henry Cook, architect, of Liverpool, has also just died 
at the age of fifty-two. 


Oxe of the new developments of civilisation in the Transvaal 
promises work for architects. This is the establishment of 
a teaching institution in Plein Square, Johannesburg, and 


a teaching university for the Colony, on some suitable site 


which it is proposed to at once acquire. 


ميس يسا 


THE institute known as the Brixton Polytechnic has just 
been taken over by the London County Council with the 
object of transforming it into a building trades instruction 
centre. It is expected that the Brixton Technical Institute, 
as it wil henceforth be known, will be opened early in 
November. Instruction in practical building work and in 
general building trade subjecta is to bethe chief item in the 
curriculum of the new institute. A principal has already 
been appointed, and arrangements are rapidly being pushed 
forward for the reception of the students. 


Mr. T. J. Hare, in presiding at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Baker Street and Waterloo Railway Company at 
Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, said that the total 
expenditure on the line since its commencement amounted 
to £1,255,000. The western running tunnel between 
Waterloo and Baker Street was through, and the eastern 
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tunnel would be through in about seven weeks. The 
running tunnels had been commenced on the extension to 
the west of Baker Street. On the southern or Elephant 
and Castle extension, certain work had been done. He was 
not at present able to say when the line would be opened 
for traffic, but it was to everybody’s interest that the 
opening should take place at as early a date as possible. 
With this end in view, all possible steps were being taken 
to push on with the completion of the works, and as there 
were no financial or physical difficulties in the way, the date 
of opening could not be very far distant. As already 
. 868560, the running tunnels between Waterloo and Baker 
Street are practically finished, and as soon as the station 
buildings, equipment, and depóts are completed, and the 
Underground Company's generating station at Chelsea 
finished— which he understood would be in about twelve 


months—trains could be run on this section. 


THE suggestion illustrated by the plan and section we give 
herewith is for a cathedral church constructed so as to 
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A Gothic Cathedral by J. A. King. 


allow of extension, but yet forming s building complete in 
itself. The elements of the design are a large nave and 
choir, transept and lantern. If 8 great west entrance were 
required it could be added as shown by dotted lines on the 


section. This would involve a considerable extension to 
the length of the nave, and the choir might be extended 
equally. The design is by Mr. J. A. King, of Richmond. 


THE British Fire Prevention Committee’s operations for the 
summer season saw their completion last week with two 
tests at their testing station in Bayswater, when some 
armoured wood doors and an armoured concrete floor were 
under examination. Regarding the armoured door test, this 
was with tinned steel clad armoured doors constructed in 
Manchester, one being a sliding door and one a hinged 
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door, and they were tested for a duration of one and a half 
hours under a severe fire of gradually increasing tempera. 
ture, the highest temperature being over 1,800 deg. 
Fahrenheit. The sliding door offered substantial resistance 
against fire. The floor test was with & composite floor of 
fine concrete strengthened by steel bands and constructed 
by a Swiss firm. The floor was subjected to a test of one 
and three-quarter hours under severe fire at a graduall 

increasing temperature to 1,800 deg. Fahrenheit, when the 
floor collapsed. Of other tests now in the report stage is a 
test with another pair of similar armoured doors. Further, 
with a floor of Australian karri wood and with s thin 
partition by a Dutch firm. All the reports will be issued in 
due course. In framing the reports an innovation will no 
doubt be found, inasmuch as the metric system will hence- 
forth be applied in the Committee's reporte as well aa our 
own system of weights and measures, this being in acccord- 
ance with a resolution arrived at at the International Fire 
Prevention Congress, requesting all reports of different 
countries to adopt the metric system as well as their local 
system of measurement and weight. 


WHEN at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 we illustrated the 
works of leading English cabinet makers, the work of Mr. 
James Lamb, of Manchester, occupied 8 distinguished 
position, to which we endeavoured to do justice in our 
notes and illustrations prepared for our pages by Mr. Lewis 
F. Day. Mr. Lamb has for a long number of years upheld 
the best traditions of English cabinet making, and has pro- 
duced some of the best work which could be found in 
England. We regret to have to chronicle the death of this 
gentleman, who ከ88 80 worthily and 80 long represented the 
industrial arts in this country. We had a great regard for 
the deceased gentleman in his personal capacity 6180. ሷ 
correspondent has the following in the “Manchester 
Guardian " :—" A notable figure has passed away from our | 
city in the person of Mr, James Lamb, formerly of John 
Dalton Street. Although 87 years of age, he was until | 
quite recently as vigorous and as cheery as ever. He was 
a perfect representative of the old workshop tradition, and | 
nobody deplored its departure more than he did. Good 
design and first-rate workmanship on the best material | 
obtainable were the characteristics of the fine furniture | 
wbich for over sixty years he produced. But Mr. Lamb | 
was a fine personality as well as a good workman. He | 
inspired confidence, and he was 086 of the best talkers 1 
have come across, Ford Madox Brown, of course, standing 
easily first. In the building up of the prosperity of Man- 
chester and district Mr. Lamb had shared. There was 
scarcely a wealthy family for miles round but James Lamb 
could tell you the history of their rise in the most charming 
manner. He was a perfect compendium of local history, 
and it is to be hoped that he kept journals. Such thought- 
ful, picturesque, accomplished workshop-men are rare among 
us, and new conditions do not tend to produce the like of 


James Lamb. 


THE Rev. the Hon. James G. Adderley, the vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Marylebone, on June 19 last, on behalf of him- 
self, as the vicar, and the churchwardens, petitioned the 
court for a faculty giving power to improve the accommoda- 
tion, the decoration, and the lighting of the church, and to 
enlarge the reredos by adding wings of wood on which 
might be painted representations of the Ascension, the 
Resurrection, the Crucifixion, and the Entombment, and i 


| possible figures of the apostles and saints. In the course of 


the hearing objections were lodged by certain parishioners 
to a representation of the Madonna and Child being place 

over the altar in the side chapel. Objection was also taken 
to, among other things, a wooden cross being substituted for 
a brass one. Mr. Henry Earle, a parishioner, wrote to the 
Chancellor a letter, in the course of which he said: : 
regret to say that in the chapel has been placed an effigy © 

the Madonna and Child. In additition to this being 8 
deliberate outrage to the feelings of the Protestant ۵ 
ioners, of whom I am one, I do consider that it : 8 
monstrous liberty to introduce such imagery into , 
church without lawful authority, and absolutely agains the 
wishes of practically the whole parish.” 


In delivering judgment on Monday, in the ር 
Court, Dr. Tristram said that, while he had already نع‎ 
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the petitioners authority to proceed with the cleaning of the 
church and the installation of electric light, together with 
some other minor alterations and improvements, he was 
bound to refuse that part of the application for the faculty 
which related to the Madonna and Child and the substitu- 
tion of the wooden for the brass cross. The pictures were 
unobjectionable. Mention had been made of a third holy 
table in a side chapel for use on certain occasions. This 
table he had found on inspecting the church was a movable 
one on wheels. This holy table he could not sanction, but 
if the vicar desired it he could go to the Courts of Appeal. 
Dr. Tristram then decreed the faculty to issue, subject to 
the refusals he had intimated. The vicar gave notice of 
appeal. 


In the same court Dr. T. H. Tristram gave judgment in 
regard to the application of the Rev. ፲. W. Gibson, M.A., 
for a faculty authorising the enlargement of the existing 
schools of St. Sepulchre, Newgate Street. It appeared, 
according to the prayer of the petitioner, that the enlarge- 
ment was rendered necessary to meet the requirements of 
the Education Act, and that the ground on which the exten- 
sion of the school would be built formed part of the disused 
burial ground of St. Sepulchre. Opposition to the granting 
of the faculty was lodged by Mr. .Dalday, counsel for the 
London County Council, the reason for the objection being 
that under the Disused Burial Grounds Act the enlargement 
could not take place, 88 it would be contrary to the 
Act. In delivering judgment Dr. Tristram said that 
the Disused Burial Grounds Act compelled him to refuse to 
grant the faculty. The Act was passed in a great hurry at 
the end of a Sessian of Parliament, and although he was 
bound by it he thought that the clergy should consult with 
their bishops with a view to so getting it amended that 
many of the disabilities under which they now laboured 
under it would be removed. He, thetefore, refused to grant 
the faculty. 


In the year 1900 an inquiry instituted by the Stretford Dis- 
trict Council showed that there were thirty back-to-back houses 
and seventy-seven houses which were overcrowded in the 
Stretford and Longford wards, and the Medical Officer of 
Health called attention to the need of the provision of houses 
for the working classes. The Council then decided to 
approach Sir Humphrey de Trafford, who offered a plot of 
land abutting on the Bridgewater Canal bank between Lacey 
Street and Brunswick Street at 14d. per square yard, the con- 
dition of having the land at such a price being that the scheme 
must be carried through. In due course the scheme was 
prepared by Mr. John Bowden, C.E., and submitted to the 
Local Government Board. It provides for the erection of 
112 semi-detached artisans’ dwellings, with six yards fron- 
tage to each. There are only one or two such schemes in 
England in which the houses are semi-detached, the Council 
being enabled to give this advantage owing to the low price 
of the land. The cost of the land is £3,750, and the total 
amount proposed to be borrowed is £24,000. If the Council 
succeed in getting sixty years in which to repay the capital, 
they will be able to let the houses at 4s. 6d. a week, and there 
will be no charge on the rates. The scheme has now been 
approved by the Local Government Board, and will be carried 
out as soon as possible. 


ን‏ سم ساد 


For the purposes of the Thames 
Embankment Extension Scheme 
the London County Council ac- 
quired certain property in Millbank 
Street and Church Street, West- 
minater, belonging to the Faw- 
cett’s Settlement Trustees. Re- 
cently the latter brought 6 claim 
for compensation in respect of the 
property acquired against the 
London County Council, and the 
enquiry was heard at Westminster 
before Mr. J. H. Clutton, as sole 
arbitrator. Counsel for the trus- 
tees put the claim at £5,500, 
while expert witnesses for the 
Council put the value at £4,000 
to £4,200. The arbitrator has 
just issued his award, in which he 
gives the sum of £4,485 to the claimants. 


۹۳ 


Mr. A. R. Gopparp writes to the Times :—The famous 
barrows known as the “ Bartlow Hills,” which stand about 
midway between Linton, in Cambridgeshire, and Ashdon, 
in Essex, are familiar to many, both for their bold pic- 
turesque grouping and for the way in which judicious excavar 
tion scattered the mists of doubtful theory and established 
their actual date and origin. Standing so near to Ashdon, 
they were long supposed to be memorials of the great fight 
between Knut and Edmund Ironside, the last English king 
of Alfred’s family. Holinshed, in his “Historie” of 1586, 
writes: “At Ashdone, in Essex, three miles from Saffron 
Walden, in the place where this field was fought, are yet seven 
or eight hills, wherein the carcases of them that were slaine 
at the same field were buried." Wherever this battle may 
have been fought, and Ashingdon, near Rochford, seems to be 
the most successful claimant for the site, the work of the 
spade in the years 1832 to 1840 has proved that these great 
mounds have overlooked the Essex and Cambridgeshire fields 
not for nine hundred years, but for nearly eighteen hundred. 
Let those who have studied the fine drawings of the beautiful 
Roman deposits, which appeared in the “ Archzologia," let 
the custodians of our great national museum, who hold the 
burnt remains of the most notable piece of British enamel 
ever discovered, hasten to look their last at the barrows from 
which they were exhumed, for the Bartlow Hills will soon 
be no more. It matters nothing that they were reared about 
the same time that Hadrian’s great mausoleum, now the 
Castle of San Angelo, was rising on Tiber banks; it matters 
nothing that they are the private property of a possessor bent 
on preserving to the utmost these splendid relics that have 
come into his hands; the railway company that would have 
destroyed them fifty years ago, but for determined opposition 
at the time, has now set its mind on their removal, and all 
because they elected to run their line through the barrows 
instead of around them. And so the picks of English 
navvies, directed by enlightened English engineers and, backed 
by compulsory powers, will soon be at work “ dinging doon” 
these works of our Romano-British forefathers, since they 
stand in the way of their company's dividends. It is nothing 
short of a national scandal that such memorials should be at 
the mercy of any pushful prospectors to wipe out the remains 
with: which history has endowed us, and to present us instead 
with piles of machine-made bricks or steel rails at so much 
a ton. 


THE following is recounted by the Birmingham Post : —The 
death of the Dean of Bangor, who was looking forward to the 
reopening of the choir of the cathedral on September 3, after 
its redecoration. at the expense of Lord Penrhyn, recalls a 
good story at the restoration of the cathedral under Dean 
Vincent. The Dean was one of those who helped the late 
Mr. Henry Hoare, the banker, in his work for the revival of 
Convocation. Mr. Hoare often stayed at Bangor. He used 
always to attend the early morning service, and one day com- 
plained to the Dean of the coldness of the cathedral and its 
ruinous condition. “Why do you not take steps ta restore 
it?” said the banker. “What am I to do?” said the Dean. 
“Ga and see Lord Penrhyn (the late), and tell him that I have 
not an acre of property in the diocese, and will give £1,000.” 
Mr. Hoare went to Carnarvon for the day, and at dinner 
asked his host how he had got on. “Why, wonderfully,” 
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was the reply. 
asked him before, and gave me £5,000 to go on with.” After 
that Lord Penrhyn gave immense sums to the cathedral. 


LORD TREDEGAR presided on Monday at the annual gathering 
of the members of tha Monmouthshire Antiquarian Associa- 
tion, which was held in the School-house, Caerwent. Mr. 
Martin, who with Mr. Hudd and Mr. Ashby has በ086 80 
much in the excavation at Caerwent, gave an address on the 
work accomplished during the last two years, and after lun- 
cheon those present. visited the different points of interest— 
the amphitheatre, the great room with notable hypocaust 
arrangement, and the apse, supposed to be that of a small 
Christian church—possibly connected with the College of 
St. Tethan, the south wall of which is of great height, and 
(perhaps the most interesting of all) the north gate of the 
city, the arch of which has been restored in wood by Lord 
Tredegar. The museum has been arranged most systemati- 
cally, and contains objects of very great interest, notably the 
celebrated stcne found on a stone platform in the centre of 
the town, and set up as a testimony to the esteem in which 
a certain person was held. Unfortunately, the highest line 
of the inscription, containing the name of this person, is 
illegible and partly obliterated. Two fields are waiting to be 
explored, but the money in hand is nearly all spent. An 
opportunity is afforded to determine much of the history of 
the Romans in England, and if the enthusiasm of subscribers 
could only be roused this buried city of Monmouthshire might 
prove a mine of information to the student. 


On Tuesday night a special meeting of Hamilton Town 
Council, called in terms of a requisition and motion, was held 
—Provost Keith presiding—to consider the proposal to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a Town Hall and Municipal Build- 
ings at an early date. A month ago the matter was before 
the Council,_ when the proposal, not receiving the requisite 
two-thirds majority, was dropped. At Tuesday's meeting 
Treasurer Kemp, seconded by Bailie MacHale, moved in 
terms of the motion. The previous question was moved by 
Councillor Cassells, and seconded by Cguncillor Brown. After 
some discussion, the motion to procéed was carried by ten 
votes to two. Three members being absent, it was afterwards 
agreed to meet à month hence, in terms of statute, to confirm 
the resolution. | 


d 


THE accounts of the Lighting Committee of the Brighton 
Town Council for the year ended March 31 show that the 
years working of the electric light undertaking has resulted 
in a net profit of £7,984, upwards of £3,000 of which will 
‘be applied to the relief of rates. 


for ocn 


COMPETITIONS. 


ESIGNS and estimates are invited for the erection of a 
stone single-span bridge over the Medway at Aylesford, 
Kent. A premium of 100 guineas will be awarded to the 

design selected by the committee, power being reserved to 
submit all designs to an assessor, to be recommended either 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects or Institution 
of Civil Engineers. Further details can be obtained on 
application to the town clerk, Maidstone. This sounds a 
promising and interesting competition, and we should say 
that both an architect and engineer should be found as 
assessors in the award. 


THE committee of the Brighton and Hove Hospital for 
Women, West Street, Brighton, invite designs for a new 
hospital Premiums of £50, £30, and £20 will be paid to 
the first, second, and third premiated designs respectively. 
The committee will be assisted in their selection by a com- | 
petent assessor. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Mr. L. Holmes, 76, West Street, Brighton, up to Septem- 
ber 29, on receipt of a deposit of one guinea, which will be 
returned if a bona fide design is submitted. Here is still 
that needless imposition of a fine in case you don’t happen 
to like the conditions and don't send a design, or some 


family or business affair prevents you. It is quite absurd to | The roof was to be covered with brown tiles. 


impose such 4 condition. 


Ix the competition instituted by the Glasgow Corporation 


"Lord Penrhyn was surprised I had not (Mr. ፻፲. K. Bromhead, F.R.I.B.A., assessor), the successful 


architect is Mr. James R. Rhind, of Inverness. 


Firry-THREE sets of designs have been sent in for the com. 
petition announced by the trustees of the new Carnegie 
Free Library and Museum in the People's Park, Limerick 
(Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Dublin, assessor) Mr. George F. 
Beckett, 97, Stephen's Green, Dublin, has been awarded 
the first prize of £75, and Mr. George P. Sheridan, 25, 
Suffolk Street, Dublin, the second prize of £25. 


THE conditions of the competition for new higher grade schoo 
for the Fraserburgh School Board call for 180 higher grade 
scholars and 470 others. The limit of cost of the school laid 
down by the Board is 26,000. The plans submitted must 
include block plan, ground plan, roof plan, sections and 
elevations, and be drawn, except as regards details, to the 
scale of ¿ in. = 1 foot. Plans must bear a motto, and have 
to be sent in by September 21. | 


GE, ED 


For the design of the gold medal of the Venice Interna- 
tional Art Exposition forty-five competitors have sent 
models, and as none are considered satisfactory four of the 
best are to compete again by October 15. 


nn 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A FETTER LANE FRONTAGE. 
TREADWELL AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


Tnıs is the Fetter Lane frontage of a large block of business 
premises erected by Mesars. James Buchanan & Co., the 
whisky distillers. The material ueed in the front is free-axed 
Peterhead granite for the ground floor, and for the upper 
portion Moulis Park wallstone. The carvers, Messrs. John 
Daymond and Sons, have carried out their work remarkably 
well. The genera? contractors were Messrs. F. and H. F. 
Higgs. 

The general effect of this frontage, and its very successful 
finish of the gables with dainty sculptured figures, make it a 
noticeable bit of London street architecture. 


A PICCADILLY BUILDING. 
GEORGE SHERRIN, ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Sherrin has taken the opportunity of this fine site in 
Piccadilly to build a fine oriel window with a commanding 
outlook, which forms an exceedingly pleasing feature with its 
bold outline and dainty detail. The building was designed 
58 8 privat house, and the varying floor levels have been 
admirably well treated in elevation. It is now occupied 88 
a club. The walls are of rubbed and guaged red facing 
bricks, with Portland stone bays and dressings, and the roof 
is covered with green Westmoreland slates. 


A COTTAGE BUILDING. 
E. L. Lutyens, ARCHITECT. 


We give a sketch of a recent roadside building by Mr. 
Lutyens, whieh shows what proportion, distribution, and 


outline can do with quite simple materials. ; The public, and 


we fear some architects also, appear to think that this gort 
of work 18 quite easy to do; but somehow we find very 
little of this quality, about which is probably accounted for 
by the fact that it needs a certain instinct of the same sort 
that is required to produce any kind of architecture, how- 
ever ambitious. 


RENFREW PARISH CHURCH HALLS. 
Desicn By Jas. SALMON AND Sons. 

There is a quaint touch of detail in this design, which 
was recently submitted. The Glebe Street portion was to 
be built of rubble with dressed facings, the rest of the 
building to be of brick and rough cast with stone dressings. 
The estimated 
cost was £2,300. 

———— 8 .,————————— 


A town clerk is required for Gravesend, at an annual 


for designs for a branch free library for Bridgeton district | salary commencing at £500. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


To the Editor of the Britisu ARCHITECT. 
RAWTENSTALL COMPETITION, 


Sir, —I am in entire agreement with your article on the 
above, the conditions of which are an insult to the pro- 
fession. In my opinion no one ought to be found to assess 
or to compete on such terms. The condition laid down as 
to the freedom of the Corporation to carry out four-fifths of 
the work shown on the successful competitor’s plans 18 in- 
solent in its clearness, and no one could complain if the 
borough surveyor was employed to carry out this part of the 
work. 

. The premium of £100 would be totally inadequate com- 
pensation. Were such a course adopted it should be raised 
to at least £400 if a portion of the land cannot be cut off for 
the library, and a competition instituted for that alune. 
Surely the Competition Reform Society in approving of 
such conditions and blacklisting those for a school at 
Stockton-on-Tees have strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel ! HERBERT W. Wits, A.R.I.B.A. 


P.S.—The premium of £100 is inadequate, even if the 
competition is intended in good faith and the condition 
nothing but 8 provision guarding against indefinite delay. 


تت ئي 9 سه 


NORTH GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


N exceedingly interesting volume has just been published, 
entitled “ Holiday Rambles among the Cathedrals and 
Churches of North Germany,” by T. Francis Bumpus.* 

Although, as Mr. Bumpus says, the churches of North Ger- 
many can hardly be given a premier place in the history of 
European art, still the written and illustrated account of his 
rambles produces a volume of very considerable architec- 
tural interest. The suggestiveness of the many picturesque 
towers and spires is great, and even. such oddities as the west 
end of St. Blazius, at Brunswick, with its traceried screen wall 
connecting the two turrets, afferd good food for thought. The 
old metal font from Hildesheim and the quaint features from 
Soest. are amongst the best things in the book. Of Soest. Mr. 
Bumpus says: “ It is indeed a restful and spirit-soothing 
place, this venerable old town, where there are as many gar- 
dens as houses, where there are more trees than men, where 
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the Low Countries, the cathedral of Tournai. Had this 
cathedral only retained its original Romañesque choir, it 
would have come down to us one of the most valuable and 
interesting of North Eurcpean churches. | Comparatively 
little known, it is in many ways far worthier of a visit than 
most of the great fourteenth and fifteenth century Belgian 
examples that everybedy goes te scc—that is to say, from an 
architectural point of view. 

" Approaching Germany from Belgium, through Dutch 


Limburg, we meet with copies of the vast Rhenish basilicas 4 


in. the churches of St. Servatius at Maastricht and Roermond, 
and then, if the journey to Germany is resumed from the 
latter place through Venlco, it will be noticed that the pre- 
vailing type cf church is the red brick one, generally of Late 
Gothic, in which nave and aisles are vaulted at the same level. 

“The fact of Liege having been, until the French Revolu- 
tion, 8 German see, suffragan to Cologne, will account for the 
assumption, to a ccnsiderable extent, by so many of its 
churches of a. Teutonic character. Thus the nave arcade cf 
the little visited church of St. Christopher suggests the more 
graceful contours of the Saxon Rcmanesque, rather than the 
ponderous ones of the Rhenish variety of that Protean style, 
while the western apse of Ste. Croix and the twin steeples of 
St. Barthélemi partake much cf the character of the latter 
schcol, as exemplified at Andernach, Sinzig. and Coblentz. 
Then, belonging to the Middle and Late Gothic epcchs, Liege 
possesses in tlıe graceful unclerestoried nave of Ste. Croix, 
with its boldly foliaged cylindrical columns, and in the lantern- 
like apsidal choirs of the cathedral. St. Denys and St. Martin, 
structures essentialy German. One of these 'stupendcus 
lanterns all of glass’ was attached during the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the severe Romanesque octagonal Dom of Charlemagne 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, a type cf church that those great rebuild- 
ing ages, the thirteenth and fcurteenth centuries, caused 
almost totally to disappear from Germany- -a portion of the 
one at Essen and another in 8) very gcod state cf preservation 
at Ottmarsheim being the only two examples of the kind 
extant." 

سک — 0 1 — 


VANDALISM IN LONDON STREETS. 


UR very active contemporary, the Daily Chronicle, has 
been attacking the modern development of London in 
all directions. It has given us a plain suggestion of 

alteration in Leicester Square, such as have already been 
shown in our own pages by Mr. Woodward. It has also 


the all-pervading stillness is only broken each hour by the | been crying out for the retention of the Great College Street 


deep. hollow note of the church bell." 

We take the following quotation from this interesting 
book : — 

“If we are to comprehend the various local peculiarities cf 
German church architecture, we must bear in mind that the 
country was—as, to some extent, it still is—a congeries of 
feudal states, each with a style which became individualised 
within it, 50 to speak. In no European country are provin- 
cial localisms mcre marked ; indeed, in travelling about Ger- 
many, those conversant with its architectural peculiarities 
might tell with tolerable certainty where they were by the 
contours of the buildings. 

“Of these schools the most interesting and important are 
that of the Rhenish provinces; of Westphalia; of Saxony ; 
and of the sandy plains of the states washed by the Baltic, 
and watered by those mighty rivers the Elbe and the Oder, 
with their tributaries the Havel and the Neissc——an immense 
tract of level country where, from the scarcity of stone, brick 
had largely, and in certain districts entirely, to be laid under 
contribution. Hanover, Bavaria. Suabia, and Silesia likewise 
present some interesting localısnıs. 

“ The Rhine provinces being that part of Germany towards 
which the majority of our compatriots mend their steps when 
visiting that country for the first time, we may commence 
our survey of Teutonic architecture with that particular dis- 
trict, but whether the student approaches it by way of 
Holland, Belgium, or North-Eastern France he will ex- 
perience a foretaste of what is to come for some time ere the 
frontier is crossed. | 

“The churches of Holland are all more or less German in 
conception, and so to a considerable extent are those of 
Belgium, especially in the hilly country surrounding Liege, 
but even in the north-western districts, where the French 
element is generally more conspicuous, Teutonisms are very 


apparent, particularly so in that. grandest of all churches in 


* T. B. and J. S. Bumpus, London. Price 9s. 


quarter at Westminster. In regard to this latter, it has 


interviewed Mr. A. D. Carve with the following result. 
Mr. Caröe said: “ If sheer Vandalism was going on at West- 
minster, I for one should deprecate it greatly. As to the 
County Council doing ‘the dirty work’ of the Commis- 
sioners, it is ridiculous. Of course, one is always 
sorry when these old Georgian houses disappear. 
So far, one sympathises with the attitude of the writer. Per- 
sonally, I should regret to see either Barton Street, Cowley- 
street, North Street, or the remaining houses in Great 
College Street swept away; and I certainly see no reason 
why they should not continue intact even amid all the 
changes entailed by the Westminster Improvement scheme. 
The first essential to this improvement is the extension of 
the Embankment from Victoria Gardens by the Victoria 
Tower to Grosvenor Road, beyond Lambeth Bridge. ‘Com- 
mercial buildings’ seem to give much offence. Let me 
point out that the scheme means sweeping away every one 
of the commercial buildings between Millbank Street and 
the river. The other side of Millbank Street must also go, that 
the roadway may be thrown back to the level of Abingdon 
Street. Such a necessary change as this inevitably affects the 
eastern end of Great College Street,” added Mr. Caröe. 
* And it is here we have chosen the site for our new offices, 
on the square of land bounded by Great College Street. 
Millbank Street, Little College Street, and Wood Street, 
Not a single house was worth preserving in the last three 
streets, and the demolition has happily carried away two, or 
three low public-houses. As to the College Street houses, 
only two or three of those destroyed had any interest as 
Georgian structures; and certainly could not be compared 
for interest or value with those that remain. Before demo- 
lition, I went carefully through each house to see if there 
was any panelling or moulding wurth preserving, and 
found nothing. With the exception of two of these 
houses, each had been turned into offices.” “But how 
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about the building you propose to erect on this site?” 
For answer Mr. Caroe produced the designs showing the 
four frontages. Builtin the Renaissance style of red brick, 
with Portland stone facings, this will be sufficiently effective, 
and the river frontage will be particularly fine. But even 
by the eye of one unfamiliar with an architect’s drawings it 
could be seen that the building will dwarf the houses in the 
immediate neighbourhood—in Abingdon Street as well as 
Great College Street. This end of Great College Street will 
, be widened five feet, and still, said Mr. Caröe, follow the 
line of the old stream which ran along here. Little College 
Street, at present twenty feet, will be doubled in width. 
The worthless houses on the side of this street opposite that 
appropriated by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
already been supplanted by office buildings, which Mr. 
Caroe agrees are unsuitable in style, and the erection of 
which they deeply regret. 
x— ———— 


BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 


` ARCHAEOLOGISTS AT SHEFFIELD. 


THE WINCOBANK EARTHWORKS. 


T was a kind of mid-week half-holiday with the British 
Archeological Association’ on Thursday week. During 
the week’s congress at Sheffield there have been some 

big days, and a very light programme became almost a 
necessity. Archeologists, however, are such persistent 
people that the half-holiday, necessary as it may have 
been, would not have come to pass had not Mr. Samuel 
Roberts, M.P., kindly arranged a garden party at 
Queen's Tower. Thus there was only the morning 
available and it was devoted to two "items "— ancient 
earthworks at Wincobank, and the fifteenth century church 
at Ecclesfield. Two stvles of architecture may be said to 
have been represented, the Horizontal and the Perpen- 
dicular, and two widely different ideas—rude warfare and 
religion. How great was the gap in our nation's story 
skipped over in the drive from Wincobank to Ecclesfield ! 
What inspiring thoughts arise from a comparison of the 
uncouth creatures who piled stone upon stone, and threw 
up an earthen mound at Wincobank, behind which to 
shelter from equally uncouth foes, with the devoted men, 
cultured, patient, peaceful, who thought and wrought in 
order to make a beautiful, seemly ከ0986 of prayer and 
praise—a sacred building so seemly and harmonious that for 
centuries now men have affectionately termed it the 
“ Minster of the Moors.” It is an interesting speculation 
whether or not we have made as much progress in the five 
centuries since Ecclesfield Church was built as was achieved 
in the centuries lying between Ecclesfield and the 
Wincoband defences. Much might be said on either side. 
Oval in shape, 150 yards in diameter in one direction and 
120 yards in the other, the earthworks can be clearly traced 
as they encircle the crown of the hill. The outer defence is 
8 bank of earth, then comes a ditch, and the innermost 
obstacle is a wall formed of rough stones piled up with the 
larger slabs. On the outer face burnt stones and burnt 
wood have been found built into the wall, and it is surmised 
that these are relics of the builders’ fires. In one or two 
places the wall had been bared and cut through, so that it 
might be the more thoroughly examined. Round about 
are small mounds, which have been explored. Here a piece 
of unworked jet has been discovered, there the remains of 
an open hearth, in another place a flint arrow head, and 
these are the only documents that tell us anything about 
the people who had their homes on the lesser mounds, and 
their place of refuge behind the earthwork, the ditch, and 
the wall. That the fort was not used asa place of residence 
seems to be fairly clear. The date of its construction was 
placed by the authorities of the party at more than 2,000 
years ago, in Celtic times, probably 500 years before the 
Roman invasion. Fragments of dark grey Roman ware 
which were found in the ditch would appear to indicate that 
the ‘conquering Roman legions, as was their wont, used the 
camp for their own purposes after driving off the natives, 
For most of our knowledge of the Wincobank Fort we 
have to thank the Libraries and Museums Committee of 


the Association passed a cordial vote of thanks, coupled 
with a suggestion to the Duke of Norfolk, who owns 
the land, that he should take some steps to preserve this 
most interesting relic of a remote past from the remorseless 
hand of the advancing builder. The “Minster of the 
Moors” was described by the President of the Association 
(Mr. R. E. Leader). In style it is entirely Perpendicular, 
There is no evidence of any Saxon church, and all traces of 
the Norman church, which is supposed to have been built 
about 1141, have completely disappeared. There was a 
church here in the reign of Henry I., and the De Lovetot, 
Lord of Hallamshire of that time, bestowed the church and 
its land upon an abbey in Normandy, the monks of which 
built a small cell or priory near the church, and placed it in 
charge of a small colony of their own body. Towards the 
end ofthe 12th century, however, these foreign priests got 
at loggerheads with the folk of the neighbourhood. Conse- 
quently they had to clear out, and the Archbishop of York 
ordained a perpetual vicar of the parish. Since 1113 down 
to the present time there has been an unbroken succession 
of vicars of the parish. When the alien priories were 
finally suppressed, the advowson was given to the Monastery 
of St. Anne, at Coventry, and it was under this regime that 
the present church was built. The little priory near at hand, 
with its tiny chapel, has recently been restored, and in 
future will be used as the curate's lodgings. In the after- 
noon Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Roberts hospitably entertained 
the members at a garden party at Queen’s Tower, and in the 
evening a meeting was held at Weston Park Museum. 

On Friday week the members of the British Archeological 
Society called to see the fine carved panelling in the old 
house, which was in the time of the Civil War the residence 
of John Bright, a colonel in the Parliamentary forces. At 
Rotherham first the parish church and then the chapel on 
the bridge were visited. The latter, which was once 8 
shrine for wayfarers, has now degenerated into a tobacco 
shop, and the river that runs beneath it has fallen to the 
level of asewer. Rotherham was depressing, and it was a 
relief to be again in the country bound for the beautiful 
ruins of Roche Abbey, where the custodians of the 
buildings and grounds had lunch waiting. The features 
of Roche Abbey, and the life led by the Cistercians who 
founded the abbey and lived there, were recently sketched 
in the Yorkshtre Post in connection with the visit of 
the Royal Archeological Institute. As it was raining 
the visitors were able to make only a hurried inspec- 
tion, but the Rev. H. Dukinfield Astley directed their 
attention to the points of interest in a few remarks on the 
abbey, delivered under shelter of the old gatehouse. A full 
and sympathetic description of the abbey, which could not 
be given in the afternoon, was enjoyed at night, when in the 
Town Hall Mr. Astley read an interesting paper, in the 
course of which he drew a graphic word picture of the 
founding of the abbey. It was in the year 1147, he said, 
that a certain Durandus, with a company of twelve monks, 
set out from Newminster to establish another house in the 
wilderness of moor and wood which then covered South 
Yorkshire. Like all the Cistercians, he was seeking a spot 
of unappropriated land, in a lonely situation, where he and 
his fellows might lead a holy life, and we can imagine the 
joy with which at length they entered a nameless valley 
whose tangled slopes were sheltered from-the north by 8 
range of lofty grey and venerable looking rocks, and down 
whose midst ran ۵ pleasant stream. This peaceful valley is 
situated in the parish of Maltby, and the stream flowing 
through it divided at that time the possessions of Richard 
de Bush and Richard FitzTurgis, lords of Maltby and 
Hooton. These two landowners joined forces to welcome 


and endow the strangers settled in their midst, and united - 


to give the lands on both sides of the stream to the new 
community, leaving them free to place their buildings on 
whichever side suited them best. The first buildings 
were rude and poor, but from the first the house, 
like all Cistercian foundations, was dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. Durandus was the first abbot, for all 
Cistercian houses were abbeys in accordance with the demo- 
cratic law of the Order. Experience of the Cluniac Bene- 
dictine reform had shown the evil, as the Cistercians thought, 
of creating a princely prelate by subjecting numerous 


the Sheffield Corporation, who have defrayed the cost | priories to one abbot. In process of time the wealth of the 
of the excavations, which have been carried out under house increased by continually accruing gifts of lands and 


the direction of Mr. E. Howarth, of the Weston Park 
Museum. . To Mr. Howarth, who kindly acted as guide, 


possessions, and as was the case with every Order, increasing 
wealth meant better buildings. The architecture was purely 
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Cistercian, simple and severe as the rule enjoined, but the 
effect is imposing, and the church, though not large, was 
grand in its simplicity. 

On the way back to Sheffield the interesting old church 
of Laughton-en-le-Morthen, with its Saxon and Norman 
remains, was visited. Opportunity was also taken to view 
the earthworks at Laughton, about which Mr. I. C. Gould 
read a paper at night. The earthworks were typical of the 
“mound and court” class, and are remarkably well pre- 
served. There are traces of a second court, which in its 
sweep included the Saxon portion of the present church, 
and no doubt enclosed the huts of the peasantry and pro- 
vided room for their flocks and herds in times of danger. 
The place is probably of Saxon origin, and supposed to have 
been the Hall of Count Edwyn of Mercia. 

The members of the British Archzological Association 
will not readily forget their summer meeting of 1903. 
Memorable on account of the interesting and varied ground 
covered and the high excellence of the papers submitted, it 
has likewise been remarkable by reason of the heavy rain- 
storms which have been encountered. Saturday, the closing 
day of the meetings, was quite in keeping with the district 
visited, the neighbourhood being that which in 1864 saw the 
breaking out of stored waters, which, rushing down the 
valley, swept mills, bridges, and dwellings away, and 
destroyed nearly 300 lives. Heavy rain fell, mist en- 
shrouded the wild but picturesque region of hill, dale, and 
moorland, and the Duke of Norfolk’s vast manors at Brad- 
field and Westnall-and-Waldershelf afforded little that was 
not drear and desolate to the archeologist. 

After the business part of the programme luncheon was 
to have «been taken at the chief hotel in the village of 
Bradfield, but in the hope that there would be some im- 
provement, the order of affairs was reversed. The old 
church, which is coeval with that of Ecclesfield, in which 
vast parish it ig situate, was explained by the rector, the 
Rev. A. B. Browne, who pointed out that the chief 
features were a fine old Saxon cross, in capital preservation, 
and a Norman font, the latter the gift of the monks of 
Beauchief Abbey, some half-dozen miles across country. A 
little distance from the church Mr. I. C. Gould found in 
Bailey Hill ample material for an interesting and instruc- 
tive talk, the earthworks on the hill, the moat, and the fort, 
one of 6 very rare series along the Don Valley, all being of 
interest to the. antiquary. A steady and persistent down- 
pour against which waterproofs and umbrellas were of little 
effect, however, did much to shorten the proceedings, and 
the visitors, who had journeyed out by way of Strines, 
returned to Sheffield by the most direct route, and with as 
little delay as possible, and so without any formality, wound 
up the Congress of 1903. | 

— E E 
CITY CHURCHES. 


HOW THESE LANDMARKS OF THE PAST 
DISAPPEAR. 


fT HE problem presented by the City churches left stranded 
and empty by the retirement of the resident popula- 

tion which used to surround them is admittedly a 
dificult one. In spite of midday services, organ recitals, 
and a general revival of interest and energy on the part of 
the clery of late years, there are stil too many churches 
where Dickens's lively description in the “ Uncommercial 
Traveller" would be sufficiently appropriate, and where the 
“three old women (habitual)" and the “two young lovers 
(accidental)” and an “exhausted charity school in the 
gallery " do form the main part of the Sunday congregation. 
Still, though the congregations are often small, it is clear 
that the City cannot be blamed for that, since, according to 
& recent religious census, on one Sunday, and that a wet 
one, 22,509 persons attended church, and as the total popu- 
lation is only 26,332, if only City residents are found in 
City churches, they must certainly form the most virtuously 
church-going community in the world. But when these 
22,000 odd people are distributed over some sixty-five 
churches and other places of worship, and particularly 
when allowance has been made for the few thousands who 
divide their attendance between St. Paul's Cathedral and 
the City Temple, it is clear that the other churches must 


count themselves well off if they draw in 6 congregation 


exceeding 200. 
To the business man, with a utilitarian turn of mind, the 


sight of a nearly empty church, occupying an area worth 
thousands or even tens of thousands of pounds if let for 
commercial purposes, is simply a source of irritation. Like 
the disciple of old, he exclaims, “To what purpose is this 
waste? 'This site might be sold for much and used to found 
a new church in the suburbs.” Fortunately the process of 
destruction is rather slow and troublesome. According to 
a Parliamentary return just issued, compiled at the request 
of Mr. Talbot, M.P., between August, 1894, and December, 
1902, four City churches were pulled down or condemned. 
Three of these were Wren churches. St. Michael, Wood 
Street, where, according to Stow, the head of James IV. of 
Scotland, killed at Flodden, was buried, has been sold, aud 
the benefice annexed to St. Alban, Wood Street, which 
itself unites the benefices of St. Olave, Silver Street, and 
St. Mary Staining. The greater part of the proceeds of 
the sale, which amounted to about £30,000, has 
been devoted to the erection of a church and parson- 
age house at East Greenwich. St. Michael, Bassi- 
shaw, situated in  Basinghall Street, and also ዜ 
Wren church, has been sold for the benefit of another 
St. Michsel’s Church, erected in the rapidly-growing 
suburb of Edmonton. The benefice has been joined with 
that of St. Lawrence, Jewry, one of the most interesting of 
the City churches. The living was at one time held by Dr. 
Wilkins, the great mathematician, whom Pepys went to hear 
from curiosity but “ was not satisfied with him at all.” The 
great Isaac Barrow and Archbishop Tillotson also preached 
in the church. St. George, Botolph Lane, is to be united 
to the.benefice of St. Mary-at-Hill, but the site has not yet 
been sold, and St. Bartholomew’s, Little Moorfields, has 
been annexed to St. Giles, Cripplegate, and the proceeds 
have been devoted to the erection of the Church of St. 
Bartholomew, Stamford Hill. There are still fifty-three 
churches within the City boundary, exclusive of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and the Temple Church, but it is only too pro- 
bable that some will soon be threatened, while it is known 
that a commission has already reported in favour of the 
amalgamation of the benefice of All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, with St. Edmund’s, and the destruction of All 
Hallows, with its fine carvings, is probably only a question 
of time.—Duily Chronicle. 
et و‎ — —— 


EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


“THE members of the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
| went by water, on Wednesday, from Hull to Burton 
,  Stather, whence they walked to Alkborough and 

Walcot, the seat of Mr. Goulten Constable. The steamer 

reached Burton Stather soon after one o'clock. The word 

Stather is the plural of Staith (8 landing place), a plural 

still retained in Yorkshire in speaking of more than one 

child as “childer.” The party, which numbered sixty-six, 
were welcomed by the vicar (the Rev. F. A. Jarvis), 
who had the flag flying from the church tower in honour 
of the visit. He said that although they were in Lincoln- 
shire, there was something appropriate in the visit of 

a Yorkshire Society to that part of Lindsey, as 

once the Archbishops of York claimed lordship over 

it, and in the days of Bishop Remigius there was a 

great feud as to who should consecrate Lincoln Cathedral. 

The church dates from 1160, and was formerly under the 

Priory of Norton, ia Cheshire, and though he could not 

prove its date with the exactitude of its neighbour Alk- 

borough, which was built by a murderer of Thomas a’Becket 
in expiation of his sin, yet the evidence of their walls and 
pillars and buttresses told an unmistakable tale. One of 
the aisles was a guild aisle, built by a trades union, who 
paid a parson to perform service for them, Fancy a trades 
union keeping a chaplain in our days! Mr. J. R. Boyle 
also spoke as to the ancient character of the church, and 
said the peculiar shape of the Chevron work was only to be 
found in Selby Abbey, Carlisle Cathedral, and in this church. 

He drew attention to the painted window in the west hall, 

one of the two most famous in Lincolnshire, which people 

came long distances to see. He said he had little doubt 
thechurch was a nave without aisles at the Conqu est. 

The party were next invited into the Vicarage, and then 
started on a walk of three miles to Walcot, said to be the 
most beautiful walk in the county. They were met by Mr. 
Goulten Constable, who first took the party to the so-called 
Roman Camp. Probably it is Danish, and there is still to 
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be seen the vallum and the banks. Once the famous Coun- 
tess Lucy dwelt there, the wife of Ivo Tallboys, better 
known as the Devil of the Fens, and the remains of an 
Anglo-Norman castle, once her residence, have been dis- 
covered. From the camp Julian’s Bower was visited, but all 
romance is at once dispelled when it is stated that Julian is 
only 8 corruption of Jerusalem, which was the centre of all 
these ecclesiastical mazes. They are always found near 
religious houses. | 

Alkborough Church was next visited. Mr. Constable 
dated this from about 1050, two Saxon windows in the 
tower being unmistakeable. The objects of interest in the 
church are 8 Runic stone and an ancient bell bearing this 
inscription :— 

“Jesus, for Thy Mother’s sake, 
Save the souls which God did make.” 


The registers date from 1536, and are the original paper 
ones, a very rare distinction, shared by only one other 
church in the North of England. Hearty votes of thanks 
were passed to their kind hosts and guides, and the party 
returned safely to Hull after a must enjoyable day. The 
next meeting will be the annual meeting at York, with a 
special view of seeing the present state of St. Mary’s Abbey. 


——— وش سے 


PATENT BRICKWOOD. 


HE attention of architects is often drawn to new mate- 
rials for improving the sound and fireproof qualities 
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mortar like bricks. It is stated to be indestructible by great 
heat, to be unaffected by frost or thaw, and to be of great 
strength and durability. Tests made by Messrs. Kirkaldy 
and Son, of London, are stated to give the crushing strain 
on six ordinary brickwood blocks (918. by 4) in.) at 16 
per square inch, or 100 tons per square foot. As regards 
lightness it is only half the weight of bricks or concrete, the 
average weight per cubic foot being about 50lb. Moreover, 
it can be nailed to without difficulty, and consequently where 
Brickwocd is used the necessity of plugging for fixing skirt- 
ing, wainscotting, door and window frames, is done away 
with. For partition walls brickwood has obvious advan- 
tages over ordinary studded partitions. The porous nature 
of the brick affords an excellent key for plastering. Full 
particulars of this very admirable material, together with 
samples, can be obtained from Mr. Harvey, the London 
agent, or, of course, Mr. Thompson himself. 
————— 9 9-9 —— —— —— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


د بپ د ورور تجو سبج دي 


Prans fcr the new Board school in St. Leonard’s Avenue, 
Stafford, by Mr. H. T. Sandy, have been accepted, at an esti- 
mated cost of £7,792. 


A new carved oak pulpit of English workmanship is being 
placed in Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, as 6 memorial 
of the late Queen Victoria. 


of buildings, and also for minimising the thickness of | Mr. W. P. HartLEY, of Liverpool, has offered to enlarge at 


جم 


The security afforded by Thompson’s Brickwood Purtition Wall. 


partition walls. There seems to be little or nothing better 
in the market for these purposes than Mr. Jabez 
Thompson’s “ terrawode ” brickwood. It is claimed for it 
that there is no warping, shrinkage, or decay, whilst its fire- 
proof and  sound-proof qualities, light weight, and 
strong, durable qualities give it very positive advantages, 
such as hardly any other material can claim. Its nail- 
holding capacity is also a strong recommendation.. It is 
easily fixed and can be nailed like woodwork. Some excellent 
testimonials in favour of this patent brickwood ought to give 
architects confidence in using it. Messrs. Grayson and Ould, 
of Liverpool, say: Wehaveused your Brickwood Blocks in lieu 
of brickwork for internal walls, and consider they have many 
advantages. The work dries quickly, it is much lighter, and 
comparatively sound-proof, and will admit of nailing to with- 
out damaging the plastering. We have also used it largely 
in filling in between timbers in outside walls, on account of 
it being easily cut and fitted, and less in weight.” 

Another firm of architects write: ‘‘ We use more or less 
of your Brickwood in all the works we carry out, and find it 
a most useful and satisfactory building material.” These are 
very good testimonials. 

The good qualities of Mr. Jabez Thompson's patent are 
well summed up as follows: —“ It is especially designed for 
all kinds of partition and lining work. It is made in the 
form of bricks, slabs, arch pieces, etc., is very light and 
porous in substance, and it is claimed for it that it is fire- 
proof and sound-deadening. It 1s capable of being readily 
sawn or cut, and can be nailed like wood as well as set in 


his own expense the Primitive Methodist Ministerial Training 
College, at Manchester, to accommodate forty additional 
students, at an estimatéd cost of over £10,000. 

AT a meeting of the Baths and Wash Houses Committee of 
Newcastle Corporation, on Tuesday, it was decided to instruct 
the property surveyor to prepare plans for the erection of 
new baths and washhouses at the top of Gibson Street. 


THE memorial stone of a new girls’ industrial school at Black- 
brook, near St. Helens, was laid on Saturday by the Right 
Rev. Dr. Whiteside, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool. 
The new school will provide accommodation for about 150 
girls. 5 | 


CAPTAIN G. R. CRoOSFIELD laid the foundation-stone of 
a new chapel for the Working Men’s Mission at Bank Quay, 
Warrington, on Saturday last. The estimated cost, IP 
cluding a new organ, is £1,200. The seating accommods- 
tion of the new chapel is for 320 persons. 

AT a meeting of the Durham County Council on Tuesday. 4 
report in reference to the erection of new offices for county 
education purposes was considered, and it was decided to 
accept the tender of Messrs. D. and J. Ranken, of Sunderland. 
for the erection of the new building at a cost of £8,892. 


Work in connection with the rebuilding of Bow Bridge has 
just been commenced. It is being carried out as & joint 
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improvement by the London and the Essex County Councils. 
The new bridge will be some 8ft. wider than the existing one, 
will have easier gradients, and will cost nearly £10,000. 


Tug Hawick Patriotic Memorial, in Wilton Lodge Public 
Park, which has just been erected, stands 22 feet high, and 
is executed in Northumberland freestone from a design pre- 
pared by Messrs. J. N. Scott and A. Lorne Campbell, 
architects, Edinburgh, in collaboration with Mr. Rhind, 
A.R.S.A., sculptor, Edinburgh. 


THE London County Council are asking for tenders from 
contractors, engineers, and others for the supply and erection 
. of the steel superstructure and the upper portion of the granite 
piers and abutments of the new bridge at Vauxhall, and the 
execution of sundry other works in connection. The last day 
for tendering will be Tuesday, October 6. 


On Wednesday afternoon the memorial stone of new buildings 
in course of erection in connection with the Westmorland 
Road Presbyterian Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was laid. 
The building has been designed by and is being carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, 
architects, and Mr. J. M. Whammond, of Gosforth, is the 
contractor. 


Tne Q.V. Memorial at Newport (I.W.), which was unveiled 
on Thursday, takes the form of a Victoria Cross on a 
graceful column, the figures at the base representing the 
regal virtues of dignity, fortitude, and sympathy upholding 
the Crown, and guarded by the lions of England. We have 
illustrated the design, which is the work of Mr. Percy 
Stone, F.S.A. | 

THE whole of the roof of the ancient parish church of St. 
Laurence, Ludlow, has been from time to time restored, 
with the exception of the roof of St. John’s Chapel. Now, 
by the generosity of Colonel the Hon. (3. H. Windsor Clive, 
late member of Parliament for the borough, the roof, walls, 
and parapet of St. John’s Chapel are being thoroughly 
restored at a cost of about £800. 

THE chapel of the new Nottingham workhouse at Bagthorpe 
was opened on Thursday last. Accommodation is provided 
for about 530. The chief features of the interior are brown 
glazed brick pillars and 050068. The winduws are glazed 
with cathedral stained glass, and the lighting is by electricity, 
the heating being by means of hot water. Mr. F. Evans, 
the contractor for the workhouse, conducted the building 
operations to the plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect of 
Nottingham. 


Last Friday afternoon the memorial stones of the new 
Wesleyan chapel and Sunday school were 1810 in the village 
of Hampsthwaite, Nidderdale, to replace an old chapel, 
which dates from 1818. The Rev. I. E. Page, superinten- 
dent minister, gave an address at the ceremony, and twelve 
memorial stones were laid by various friends, the first by 
Mr. Turner Grange, an old inhabitant, who has been a lay 
preacher for sixty years. The chapel and school will cost 
£800, of which amount about half is promised. ١ 


Ar Reading plans of the new isolation hospital to be erected 
on part of the Prospect Park (architects, Messrs. Charles 
Smith and Son) have been adopted, and a loan of £20,000 
will be applied for. Steps are also to be taken to borrow the 
£25,296 for the contracts in connection with the building of 
the Joseph Henry Wilson School, and of the purchase money 
for the site of a new school for the Whitley district. Two 
branch libraries and reading-rooms are to be established. The 
purchase moneys for the two proposed sites have been 
promised by contributions, and the cost of the buildings 
themselves will probably not be less than £10,000. 


THE demand upon the capacity of Bedwellty Union Work- 
house at Tredegar has been so abnormal of late years that 
the guardians have been compelled to face the necessity of 
enlarging the premises. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. D. Morgan (Messrs. James and Morgan, Cardiff), and 
approved of by the Local Government Board. It is esti- 
mated that the extensions will entail an expenditure of 
£27,886, of which sum £21,136 must be repaid in thirty 
years, and the balance of £6,400 in fifteen years. The 


—— 


proposal to erect a building for holding religious gervices for 
the inmates at 8 cost of about £1,500, was disallowed by 
the Local Government Board. 


THE new boys’ school erected at Rowlands Gill by the 
Winlaton School Board, and the new infante’ school estab- 
lished at Winlaton, were formally opened on Wednesday. The 
building at Rowlands Gill provides accommodation for 240 
scholars, the approximate cost being about 24,500. The 
structure has been erected by Mr. Robert Smith, of 
Winlaton, from the designs of Messrs. Liddle & Browne, 
architects, Newcastle, the Clerk of Works being Mr. Thomas 
March, of Winlaton. The infants' school at Winlaton pro- 
vides accommodation for 300 scholars, the cost being a little 
under £1,000, exclusive of the site. Mrs. M. A. Armstrong, 
of Blaydon Bank, was the contractor, the architect being 
Mr. Edwin Bowman, County Chambers, Newcastle, and the 
Clerk of Works, Mr. Thomas March. 


On Saturday last the foundation-stone of the Church Hall 
about to be erected at Haswell was laid by Colonel Rowland 
Burdon, of Castle Eden. The building is to consist of a hall 
55ft. by 27ft., with committee and retiring rooms, also rooms 
for the caretaker in connection with the adjacent Parish 
Church, the new building being built on the vacant land at 
the east end of the church. It is to be built of brick, with 
stone dressings; the roof over the hall will be curved timber 
trusses, with Venesta boarded barrel ceiling; the architectural 
appearance will be domestic Gothic, harmonising with the 
architecture of the church. Mr. R. Wade, of High Moorsley, 
Hetton-le-hole, is the contractor, who will erect the building 
from the design prepared by Mr. George Fox, A.R.I.B.A., 
18, Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 


Tue new Wesleyan Methodist Chapel and Sunday School 
for Carlton, Notts, were opened on the 13th inst. : The new 
buildings form part of a larger scheme, and will eventually 
be used as a school only, but for the present will serve both 
as ዜ chapel and school. Externally the walls are of brick 
with stone dressings.  Internally, the walls have a wood 
dado to a height of 4ft. 6in., colour-washed above, except . 
the corridors and lavatories, the walls of which have a 
glazed brick dado. The floors are mostly of pitch pine 
wood blocks. The heating is by means of low pressure hot 
water with pipes and radiators, the boiler being fixed in the - 
basement. The architect is Mr. W. H. Higginbottom, of 
Nottingham, and the builder Mr. G. T. Tegerdine, of 
Carlton. The estimated cost of the buildings, including the 
price of the site, is £2,500. 


For some time past fears have been entertained regarding 
the stability of the north-east portion of St. Andrews 
Castle—known as the Kitchen Tower. At one time it is 
stated to have been possible to drive a flock of sheep ۰ 
tween this portion of the castle wall and the sea, but slowly 
the sea has eaten into the rock upon which the Castle is 
founded until now the walls are actually undermined. In 
these circumstances, representations were made some few 
months ago to the Board of Works, which has now sanctioned 
the expenditure of between 22,000 and £3,000 in building 
ዜ protection wall the whole length of the northern section 
of the Castle. During stormy weather the waves strike with 
tremendous force upon the foundation of the Castle, and the 
walls are to be of concrete from 10 to 20 feet thick. The 
work is to be undertaken by an Edinburgh contractor. 


A NEW board school in Battinson Road, Halifax, was opened 
on Monday last. The building, which will accommodate 
about. 1,000 children, has been erected from designs by 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall and Son, of Halifax, and is one of 
the largest in the North of England. The building is really 
divided into two blocks, one of which is for the mixed 
department, and the other for the infants and babies. 
These two blocks are connected by a large marching room 
for the infants, from which access is gained to the mixed 
school. For the latter department there are two play- 
grounds, one for the girls and one for the boys. 
The exterior of the building is plain, but substantial. 
A considerable portion of the basement is occupied by a 
bath-room 67ft. by 25ft., containing a swimming bath, lined 
with glazed bricke, 41ft. by 20ft. In addition there is a 
spray bath, two foot baths, and dressing boxes all round 
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This room can be entered from either the girls’ or the boys’ 
playground. For cookery instruction, there is a kitchen 
30ft. by 25ft., fitted up with the necessary appliances. The 
boys have 8 workshop 30ft. by 25ft., fitted with joiners, 
benches, and adjoining are a store-room for wood and a 
locker room for tools. Also in the basement is a 
Lancashire boiler, 24ft. by 6ft., which supplies the steam 
for the system of heating and ventilating. In the infants’ 
department, on the ground floor, four class-rooms, each 
accommodating fifty children, and each having separate 
cloak-rooms, are situated, and by the entrance are the 
lavatory and the teachers’ room. The babies are provided 
with two rooms, one in which to play and the other in which 
to be taught, the latter accommodating 100 babies. These 
rooms have ۵ separate entrance from the outside, and near 
the entrance are a lavatory and a teachers’ room. Branch- 
ing from the infants’ block is the infants’ marching hall, 
70ft. by 27ft. Two rooms provided for drying wet clothes 
open into & broad corridor, which encircles the central 
. room of the mixed department—the marching hall, 93ft. by 
. 35. From this corridor access is gained to all the class- 
rooms, fourteen in number. Eight of the classrooms 
accommodate 60 children, four ‘seat 40, and two provide 
for 50 scholars. To each class-room a cloak-room is 
attached. There are four entrances to the mixed school 
—two from the girls’ playground, and two from the boys— 
and near each is a room for the teachers and lavatories, &c. 
The interior of the building is obeerful and well lighted. 
In the marching ከ8118, corridors, and classrooms there is a 
four feet dado of enamelled bricks. All the woodwork is of 
pitch pine, and each classroom is supplied with a cupboard 
recessed in the wall. The large halls have circular steel 
principals. The walls are done with veroline, and through- 
out there are coloured freizes designed by Councillor 
M. J. Blatchford, a member of the Halifax School Board. 
The following is a list of the contractors :—Masons, John 
Turner and Sons, Sowerby Bridge; joiners, F. Moore and 
Sons, Claremount ; ironfounder, J. Berry, Halifax ; plumber 
and glazier, J. Holdsworth, Halifax ;. plasterers and slaters, 
Rushworth and Firth, Halifax ; painters, J. and W. Lumb, 
Sowerby Bridge ; whitesmith, J. Ellwell, Birmingham ; con- 
cretors, J. Bancroft and Sons, Halifax; asphalters, G. 
Greenwood and Sons, Halifax ; steel principals, Musgrave & 
Co., Belfast; electric lighting, 8. Nunns & Co., Halifax ; 
ventilation, William Key, Glasgow; ventilating turrets, 
P. M. Walker & Co., Halifax. | 
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TRADE NOTES 


Messrs. CANDY AND Co., LIMITED, have removed their London 
offices from 171 to 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Messrs. CHRISTY BROTHERS AND MIDDLETON, Chelmsford, have 
secured the contract for providing a supply of electricity for 
lighting and power purposes at Milford-on-Sea. 


THE new iron Catholic church at Benwell, Northumberland, 
which is 70ft. by 56ft., and seats 500 people, has been 
supplied by Messrs. Miteon and Harrison, of London. 

Tue additions to the Wallacetown schools, Ayr, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. 
H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 
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A LARGE clock has just been erected on the Public Hall, 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, by Messrs. John 
Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. It has 
been made to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and has all 
the latest improvements. 


A NEW clock has just been fixed in Settrington Parish 

Church, Yorks, by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, of Leeds 

and Newcastle, who are also erecting a new illuminated 

quarter-chime clock at Stanwix Church, near Carlisle, from 
„the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 


Owe to the great inconvenience and delay caused by the 
crowded condition of the pier-head at Southend-on-Sea, the 
Corporation contemplate spending £50,000 on an extension, 
including extra berths for the steamers, lengthening the tram- 
ways, eto. 


| £5. 


JOTTINGS. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has offered £6,000 for two branch libraries at 
St. Helens, and £1,500 for a public library at Kinross. Both 
offers have been accepted. 


The Hindley Urban District Council have accepted the 
offer made by Mr. Henry Kirkpatrick, J.P., of 7,000 square 
yards of land, to be used as a recreation ground. 


Mr. T. H. Foord, of Rochester, has given a promise of a 
second gift to Rochester Cathedral. Recently he gave 
£5,000 for the restoration of the cathedral, and he has now | 
promised 500gs. towards the complete restoration and 
reconstruction of the cathedral organ on the condition that 
a further sum of £1,000 is raised by public subscriptions. 


The somewhat unusual sight of felling a chimney was 
witnessed last week at the Clark Lane Brickworks, Leeds, 
belonging to Messrs. W. Ward and Sons. The chimney 
was 1011. square and 110 ft. high, and the task of demolish- 
ing it was placed in the hands of Mr. J. Kidney and his 
assistants. The work was begun on Wednesday, and 80 
skilfully were the operations carried out that the chimney 
dropped in the exact channel intended for it. 


THE Quiver for August says:—The oldest church organ 
which has come down to our own day in anything like its 
original condition is that which is now in Barnsbury Street 
Congregational Chapel, Islington. It was built in 1660 by 
Bernard Schmidt—“ Father Smith,” as he is called, to dis 
tinguish him from his son—for Westminster Abbey, and its 
original cost was £120. It was placed above the stalls on 
the north side of the choir, and was played upon by Blow, 
Purcell and Croft. In 1730 it was removed to make room 
for Shreider and Jordan’s organ (whose work is incorporated 
16. the present instrument), and sold to the parish of St. Mar- 
garet$ Westminster. After being stored for many years in 
the ‘tower there, it was re-erected in Barnsbury Chapel, by 
Holditch, who added two octaves of pedal pipes outside the 
ends of the old case, and made some other slight alterations ; 
but except for the additions mentioned, Father Smith’s work 
remains practically intact. There are two manuals, of which 
the “great” is of fiva octaves and the “swell” of only three, 
the lower part of the keyboard being a mere solid block of 
wood ; and there are twelve speaking stops. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Aylesford (Kent). Stone single span bridge over Medway. 
Premium : 100gs., Town clerk, Maidstone. | 

Ayr. Sep.22. Hospital and offices. J. E. Shaw, County- 
bldgs., Ayr, N.B. 

Bexhill. Sep. 5. Clock tower. Town clerk. 

Blackpool. Aug. 31 (local competition) Offices for 
Fylde Water Bd. C. Arthur, 34, Victoria-st., Blackpool. 

Brighton. Hospital, Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
Partieulars (on deposit of 218. by Sep. 29) from L. Holmes, 
76, West-st., Brighton. 

Bromley, E. Oct. 2. Library. Premiums: £75 (to 
merge) and £25. Particulars (on 10s, 6d. deposit) from 
town clerk, Poplar. 

Dublin. Sep. 30. Cottages. Premium: £20. Full par- 
ticulars from F. 8. Ormsby, Kingsbridge Terminus, Dublin. 
, Fraserburgh, N.B. Higher grade school. A. Henderson, 
School Bd. Offices. | 

Gillingham. Sep. 29. School. Premiums : ይ10 and 3 at 
E. T. Atchison, 8, Waterloo-rd., New Brompton, Kent. 

Heywood. Sep. 14. Library. Premiums : £30 (to merge); 
£20, and £10. Particulars (on 21s. deposit) from town clerk. 

Howden. 868. 12. Sewerage extension, dc. Premium: 
£15. H. Green, Rural D.C. offices. . 

Leyland (Lancs.). Sep. 26. Laying out land. Premium: 
1688. J.J. Johnson, U.D.C. Offices. 

Lima. Dec. 31. Government house. Premiums: 0 
and £100. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50, Parliament-st., S.W. 

Rawtenstall, Oct. 12. Library, town hall, dc. (See advt.). 

Stonehaven. Sep. 12. Town hall alterations, 6 ‘Full 
particulars from the burgh surveyor. 
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THE MIDDLE-CLASS DWELLING. 


EFORM and improvement in the middle-class dwelling 
R is still far to seek. We have still the dual entrances 
for visitors and tradesmen, the poor little vestibules 
and halls, the stuffy, useless parlours, the unpolished, car- 
peted ficors, the trumpery decorations, and the general air 
of affecting something that really is not. A great many in- 
habitante of this class of house are, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, living a false life, lacking much comfort. which, with 
better devised surroundings and habits, they might easily 
enough possess. We must not attribute this state of things 
entirely to the public themselves, nor must we, on the 
other hand, give architects all the blame. But it would be 
vastly interesting to see an experiment made of providing 
more sensible and simple environment for such as might 
really care to live a more honest, simple, and economical 
life. We are not sure that it would pay, but it might, if 
well done, and even novelty often of itself commands success. 
The middle classes are very much mixed nowadays, and 
with that large number of the middle classes who are ex- 
tremely well off we need not here concern ourselves. Any 
extravagance or show in which they may indulge can be 
well enough afforded, but the middle class with limited in- 
comes ought to fully realise that by the sacrifice of meretri- 
cious ornament and show, and by conducting their lives with 
greater simplicity of habit and environment they would 
actually gain in comfort and in coin. One of the most ob 
vious aids to this desirable result would be the provision of 
an entirely different form and fitting of the ordinary house. 
We may be able to suggest some points of reform. In 
houses grading very little above cottages it is obviously 
absurdly wasteful to have two entrances, and increases the 
draughtiness and discomfort. It would often be found that 
several feet of floor space might be added to the room if a 
passage and front entrance were given up. Then, in the 
same class of house, space would be saved and economy 
effected by having a sunk bath in the scullery instead of 
having a separate bath-room. Floors need not be expensive 
to be sound and good enough to take a polish, and admit of 
being seen except where loose rugs might be desired. Chim- 
ney stacks could often be reduced in number if corner fire- 
places were adopted and the usual wasteful “ chimney 
breast" done away with. Often the kitchen and scullery 
might be practically combined in one apartment, and. the 
show parlour and poky dining-room combined in one decent- 
sized living-room, which, if meals were taken in the kitchen, 
might be called the parlour, or, if not, it would at least be 
large enough to make a good living-room and parlour com- 
bined. In larger houses, but still of very moderate size, the 
hall and entrance might form a sort of parlour, in which 
visitors might be seen, reserving one large room as private 
parlour and living-room combined. Then, coming toa larger 
house still, we should often find that a roomy vestibule, a 
very moderate-sized dining-room devoted entirely to meals, 
and a quite large hall parlour would sum up every require- 
ment. We know of such a house as this, in which, though 
the whole cost was only some twelve hundred pounds, there 
is a large drawing-room such as one seldom finds even in a 
house costing some three thousand pounds. By a complete 
alteration in the relative proportion of rooms as at present 
devised great improvements in comfort are possible. The 
other day we found a country cottage, which looked little 
more than a labourer’s house from the road, but at the back 
disclosed a living-room some 30ft. by 18ft.—enough to allow 
twenty people to be entertained with comfort. The full 
rental value of this place is perhaps fifty pounds a year, yet 
what a sense of spaciousness and comfort it presents com- 
pared with many places of double the cost! 
To effect real reforms it is of course essential that the 
architect and the housewife work together with a single aim 
to greater simplicity, economy, and artistic results. We 
should be content with rougher finish, but have it sound and 
durable; in some cases we should wisely make things really 
more costly. We want good, sound roof coverings and 
durable woodwork, but we do not need expensive decorations, 
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or, in fact, anything for mere ornament. Artistic effect 
enough should come by good proportion, sound building, and 
pleasant textures and colours. We must forget to make ھ‎ 
dignified front door or imposing exterior, if the result of 
good planning and simple, economical building does not 
produce it. We must not design for ourselves the arrange- 
ments of a complex house if our standard of life does not 
enable us to keepitup. We must not build in materials re- 
quiring expensive maintenance if we cannot afford a constant 
outlay. There is no harm in economical design if it be 
honest, but it is a ridiculous spectacle to be playing at the 
mansion if we are compelled to live in a cottage. No doubt 
showy houses generally let the best, and a good entrance 
door and hall may often help to sell or 161 a very inferior 
place. It is for architects to try and lead the public to better 
things, and show what good results can be attained by a mor 
honest style of building. | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


N his notes om later nineteenth century book illus- 
trations in the Burlington Magazine for August, 
Mr. Jos. Pennell writes of the seventh decade. 
“Then the publisher regarded himself as a shopkeeper 
whose business was merely to put his name on 
the books and to sell them, and he was content to do this and 
nothing more. Sometimes he succeeded, sometimes he failed. 
Now, not only does he sit at the receipt of custom, but he 
dominates the whole. “He tells you what the public wants 
according to his 11688 and the length of his purse, and his 
travellers’ opinions, and as in nine cases out of ten, despite 
these authorities, he is supremely ignorant of the work which 
he farms out, and as cheapness and vulgarity are his only 
gods, and as paper has come down and process has come in, 
it is not surprising that English book-illustration should be 
just where it is to-day.” This isa very good description of the 
state of affairs. and is a striking commentary on the contrast 
between the work of to-day and of that period. As Mr. 
Pennell says, the publishers in that seventh decade “ issued a 
series of books and magazines that have never been approached, 
and when the present tendencies in art are considered it is 
fairly safe to add will never again be approached in England." 
Tendencies are awkward things, no doubt, but as change is 
the ever-present cry for everybody, we cannot ourselves doubt 
that the true artist will have another turn later on. We have 
not forgotten, and are not likely to forget, the charming little 
wash drawings of English Cathedrals, by Mr. Pennell, charm- 
ingly translated and printed in Scribner's Magazine, but we 
think even this artist has either misappreciated his own best 
work, or been worried by the publishers, or has wanted a 
change himself! 


(38 Friday evening week, during the excavations on the site 
of the old Roman station at Brough, near Hope, a Roman 
bath was discovered. The old Roman road known as Bath- 
gate leads directly from the newly-discovered bath through 
the fields until it reaches the road through Bradwell, whence 
it can be traced to the old bath at Buxton, ten miles distant. 
The operations on Saturday were witnessed by several mem- 
bers of the Derbyshire Archzological Association, and many 
ladies and gentlemen from Sheffield and Manchester also 
visited the spot. The emptying of the bath proved a diffi- 
cult process, there being a steady influx of water at the west 
end, evidently the spring by which it was supplied. Very 
soon the men dug out what proved to be a Leautiful little 
Roman altar. It is of worked grit stone, and although small 
is asserted to be one of the most perfect specimens «ver 
found. A find of even greater importance followed in the 
form of a massive triangular-shaped stone containing an in- 
scription, yet to be deciphered, but which, it is believed, refers 
to the Sixth Legion. Reared in one corner of the bath was 
a portion of a Roman column. There were also many 
bones, which will probably be submitted for examination to 
Professor Boyd Dawkins. When work was stopped for the 
day the bath had been emptied to the depth of nine feet 
without anv indication of the bottom being reached. The 
Yorkshire Post says: “ The excavations that have been in 
progress throughout this week on the site of a Roman station 
at Brough, near Hope, have become more interesting day by 
day. So far as they had gone, they prove the fort to have 
been very extensive—indeed, almost a little town, somewhat 
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similar to Melandra Castle, near Glossop. The walls, how- 
ever, are thicker. They are of worked stone, vary from five 
to eight feet in thickness, and were entered at each of the 
four corners by a gate. The circular walls of a huge watch- 
tower were discovered, at the bottom of which was a post- 
room, with a floor of limestone and lime ashes. In the 
centre of the pile there were found the walls of a large build- 
ing, supposed to be the commander's judgment hall. Just 
before noon the workmen came upon a pit, apparently about 
12ft. by 6ft., walled with worked stone, but of course filled 
up with earth and loose stones. These the men at once pro- 
_ ceeded to clear out, and just before leaving work for the day 
they found that a descent was made into it by a flight of 
steps. It proves to have been a Roman bath, and an in- 
scribed stone was found, the inscription showing the bath to 
have been dedicated to one of the Roman Emperors. Close 
by was dug out a bronze coin of the second century. The 
pretorium, although the full extent of it has not yet been 
laid bare, has every appearance of being an unusually large 
one, considering the size of the fortification. In one place 
pieces of tiles, pots, oyster shells, and charcoal were found, 
all suggesting the cooking of oysters in a pot." 


Tue Commissioners of Works and Public Buildings have an 
important scheme in hand for the extension of the new block 
cf Government buildings in course of erection in Parliament 
Street, says the Pall Mall Gazette. The building area, as 
extended, is still bounded on the north by Charles Street, and 
on the south by Great George Street, but in order to carry out 
their enterprise the Government have acquired the comme- 
cial premises in Great George Street which. run parallel with 
the new building from the Institution of Civil Engineers to 
` St. James's Park, the western boundary, and all the property 
in Delahay Street. With the exception of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, which is freehold, the acquired property is 
leasehold, and the land belongs to the Crown, whose tenants 
the occupiers are. Most of the tenants, if not all, have been 
bought out, the cost of that portion of the scheme exceeding 
£300,000, out of the total new expenditure of £1,500,000. 
The extension will form a vast parallelogram, with an inner 
quadrangle, as intended from the first. Forty sets of premises 
have now been acquired, but active operations for the demoli- 
tion of the property will not be commenced for some time yet, 
probably nct until the present edifice is approaching com- 
pletion. Ultimately it is in contemplation to pull down the 
whole of the property on the other side of Great George Street, 
with the exception of the Institute of Surveyors. The plans 
are those of the late Mr. Brydon, with modifications by Sir 
John Taylor, K.C.B., consulting architect and surveyor for 
the new public offices. 6 


THE seventh annual exhibition of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Society of Arts and Crafts is open in the Art: Gallery 
at Tullie House, Carlisle, until the 26th of next month. Mr. 
B. Scott, ‘Vice-President of the Society, presented a challenge 
shield to encourage the production of art and craft work by 
classes in the two counties, and generally to raise the standard 
of excellence. The response has been very satisfactory. The 
shield is given for the best collective exhibit of craft work, and 
the exhibits which have been sent in competition include wocd- 
carving, needlework, leather-work, metal-work, and decorative 
design. The work has been judged by Mr. Walter Gilbert, 
Director of the Bromsgrove Guild of Handicraft. Another 
special feature is a collection of fine examples of silver work 
and jewellery by the best modern artists. This has been got 
together by Mr. E. Scott-Nicholson, who has this year under- 
taken the duties of Exhibition secretary, and the exhibitors 
comprise the Guild of Handicraft, the Handicrafts’ Company, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Bromsgrove Guild of Handicraft, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaskin, Worcestershire; and Mr. F. S. Robinson, 
Uppingham. | 


Tur Ricut Hon. G. Suaw-LEFEVRE, chairman of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society, has written to Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, chairman of the Wiltshire County 
Council, on the subject of public rights being prejudiced by 
the enclosure of Stonehenge, that he learns from the local 
‚papers that the council, while declining to contribute towards 
the cost of legal proceedings for the vindication of these rights, 
agrees to forward to the Government the offer made to Lord 
Fitzmaurice by the owner of the land on which the monument 
stands to sell his interest in it and eight acres of land for the 
sum of £50,000. Mr. Lefevre continues that since the county 
council decided that rather than allow the cost of these pro- 
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ceedings to fall on the district council concerned, as would 
invariably happen if the former body decided ta undertake 
them, the expenses should be borne by the general public, the 
society resolved to make a public appeal for funds, with the 
result, so gratifying was the response, that they were enabled 
to order the commencement of legal proceedings without delay. 
As, however, Mr. Lefevre concluded, it was unlikely that any 
material progress would be made in such proceedings until 
after tha Long Vacation, ample time would be afforded for 
negotiations between the Government, Lord Fitzmaurice, and 
the landowner for the transfer of the latter’s interest in the 
monument. This solution would be eminently satisfactory to 
the society, relieving them from an invidious task, provided 
it was clearly understood that the fence which so disfi 

the monument would be removed and that the terms of 
purchase were reasonable. 


. اس تسس سس 


Tue Town Council of Forfar have had under consideration 
for several years the question of providing hospital accommo- 
dation for infectious diseases within the burgh, in accordance 
with the requirements of the Local Government Board, and 
at a meeting on Wednesday week the subject was fully 
considered. Treasurer Lowson moved the adoption of a re- 
commendation of the Public Health Committee to the effect 
that the Council resolve to erect on ground belonging to the 
town to the east of Whitehills an infectious diseases hospital 
of wood and iron. He estimated that the cost, of the building 
would be £2,000, and that the annual charges, including 
interest and the redemption of the capital sum, would amount 
to £300. Ex-Provost M'Dougall seconded the proposal, and 
stated that while they had done all they could to resist the 
Local Government Board in this matter, having sufficient ac- 
commodation, as they thought, in the isolation wards at the 
Infirmary, they were now compelled to proceed, and he 
thought they could do so much more economically by build- 
ing an hospital of their own than by amalgamating with the 
county. Provost Adamson said they were taking a very 
fatuous and uneconomical step in building an hospital of 
their own, and if they went into this scheme in expectation 
that they would pay the redemption charges and keep it up 
cn £300 they were making a serious mistake. The proposal 
of the committee was, however, carried, there being no 
counter-motion. 


Tue work of restoring the Cathedral Church of St. John the 
Lateran, at Rome, already half completed, has been sus 
pended, serious signs of collapse of the structure having been 
discovered. The immense decorated ceiling is said to be 18 
such a state that it may fall at any moment. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are appearing for a surveyor or surveyors of 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
the election for which is to take place on September 15. 
Architects and surveyors are to send their testimonials and 
applications to the Bishop's Secretary, Wells, on or before 
September 8. 


Kent's Cave at Torquay has been lately sold. It is noted for 
evidence of the co-existence of men in Britain with certain 
extinct animals. In it have been found paleolithic flint tools 
ands implements of bone, such as a needle with a well-formed 
eye, an awl, a harpoon, etc. The animal remains included 
the lion, bear, rhinoceros, mammoth, hyena, reindeer, wolf, 
etc. 


THE report of Mr. Fox Strangeways, the geologist, on the 
proposal of the Corporation of Harrogate to adopt the en- 
trance to the Valley Gardens, a few yards from the present 
Pump-Room and well, as the site of a new Pump-Room, has 
now been received. It is favourable to the proposals of the 
Corporation, and points out that there will be no danger of 
damaging the well so long as the solid strata is not interfe 
with. A full meeting of the Wells and Baths Committee 
was held on Saturday, when the report was adopted. There 
appears no doubt the Corporation will endorse the action of 
the committee, and push on the work of advertising for de- 
signs and applying to the Local Government Board for sanc 
tion to aloan. The scheme includes the erection of a spacious 
Pump-Room, with verandah, and covered promenade, with 
open sides, extending into the gardens. It is proposed to pur 
chase the house, Roseville, adjoining the site, for which the 
Corporation have already obtained compulsory powers. 
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e Tue Institute of Sanitary Engineers announce lectures in prac- 
1 t:cal sanitary science from October, 1903, to March, 1904. The 
t course will consist of twenty-one lectures, which will be given 
t by well-known professional men, and will be illustrated with | 
diagrams, drawings, models, and lantern slides. The subjects | 


: will be those scheduled for the different examinations of scien- | 
: tific bodies. Visits to different works of interest are being | 
۱ arranged in connection with the lectures. The fee for the | 


course will be 12s. 6d. Application should be made for ad- | 
mission to Mr. Arthur E. Ashby, secretary. These lectures | 
should be of great value, and include mechanical physics 

building construction in relation to sanitation. hydraulics 

and hydrostatics, plumbers’ work, drainage and sanitaıy 

appliances, sewerage, water supply, ventilation, lighting, 

heating, quantities, etc. 


THAT no other artist may touch a brush to his mural decora 
tions in the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, William De Left. 
witch Dodge, an artist of note, has applied to the Supreme 
Court for an injunction restraining the Tiffany Company. 
from which he received the contract, from such action 
The King Edward Hotel is supposed to be the most elaborat« 
hotel outside New York on the continent, and last Septem- 
ber Mr. Dodge entered into a contract to execute four mural: 
for the lobby. He is a pupil of Gerome and his work is to 
be seen. in the Library of Congress and other great buildings. 
While his sketches of the murals were perfectly satisfactory, 
Mr. Dodge says changes were demanded in his completed 
work which he refuses to make. He declares that these 
would make him ridiculous in the eyes of the art world and 
would ruin his reputation. Now the contractors have 
threatened to send some cther artist to make the changes. 
He asks that they be restrained. 


oe ——— 


. COMPETITIONS. 


A PREMIUM of thirty guineas is offered for. the 
best method, to, include a report, plan, and 

estimate of cost, of the disposal of the sewage of 
the village of Saltwood. Further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mr. R. Lonergan, 11, Cheriton Place, Folkestone. 


THE challenge shield awarded at the Cumberland and West- 
minster Arts and Crafts Exhibition has been given to Kirkby 
Lonsdale Needlework Class; the second in the order of merit 
was the Kirkby Lonsdale Leather Work Class; and the third 
was the Cockermouth Leather Work Class. _ 


Competitive designs are invited by the Newton-in-Makerfield 
South African War Fund Committee for a memorial monu- 
ment to cost about £300. A premium of £10 will be 
awarded to the design selected, which will be merged in the 
commission paid to the architect selected to carry out the 


work. Designs to be sent tó C. Cole, Town Hall, Earlstown, 
by September 25. 


Tue Sites and Buildings Committee of the Halifax School 
Board recommended on Monday last that competitive plans 
be invited from local architects for the erection of a school 
at Salterhebble, to provide accommodation for 300 mixed and 
150 infant scholars, at a cost not exceeding £10,000, includ- 


ing mechanical ventilation, but the Board resolved to refer 
the matter back. 


THE selected designs submitted in a limited competition re- 
cently held for the Baptist Schools, Wellington Street, Luton, 
comprise a large hall with galleries around, fifteen  class- 
rooms, church parlour, infants room, cloak rooms, etc., and 
the usual conveniences. The whole of the rooms will be 
electrically ventilated. The estimated cost is about £4,600. 
The authors of the selected design are Mesers. George Baines, 
F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ANOTHER Sunderland competition is announced. The Cor- 
poration invite designs for additions and alterations to the 
Town Hall with premiums of £100, £50, and £25. A most 
absurd condition is the charge of £5 for the conditions. Why 
on earth should competitors, to whom the Corporation is so 
greatly indebted in their gift of their talent, be asked to lend 
£5 apiece to a well-to-do Corporation? If twenty, 
thirty, or even forty people apply for conditions who 
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From “ Cathedrals and Churches of North Germany,” 
by Francis T. Bumzus. 


do not, after all, send in a design, where is 
the harm we should like to know? A little extra 
trouble no doubt, and some waste of printed material to the 
town authorities, but is it fair to impound competitors’ 
money to the tune of £5 a-piece to obviate a little difficulty 
like this? We are of opinion this is an unfair and unnecessary 
condition. In one case we know of where competitors had 


sent a cheque for this deposit ; it was never returned to them 


at all, even after application, and was doubtless destroyed 
without even the courtesy of explanation. The particulars 
of the Sunderland competition to be found in our advertise 
ment columns to-day disclose nothing of the matters of real 
importance as to an assessor, or drawings required, or limit 
of cost, or other essential points. These will be obtained by 
paying £5 for the privilege, and then, if one’s maternal 
aunt, say, dies, and one’s design is never completed, it is 
good-bye to the £5! 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sır, Two more unsatisfactory competitions! The 
following accounts of two competitions, for one of which con- 
ditions have just been issued, and of the other information 
received as to the promoters’ decision upon the designs sub- 
mitted, may serve as a warning to intending competitors and 
as a protest to promoters. 

The Leyland Urban District Council advertise for compe- 
titive designs for laying out land for municipal and other pur- 
poses in Church Road and Sandy Lane. The land comprises 
some 11,902 square yards, part of which is required for Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Fire Station, Depot Buildings, etc., and part 
for Streets and Building Sites. 

The plan is to be made upon mounted double elephant paper 
to a scale of 20ft. to an inch, and is to show provision for the 
following : —Site for Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Steam 
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Roller House, three Cart Sheds, Water Fitters Shop, Lamp 
Store (to hold 150 lanterns), Scavengers’ Store, Highways 
Store, and a commodious Stock Yard; also for five private 
Slaughter-Houses. After providing for the foregoing, the re 
maining portion of the land is to be laid out in Building Sites. 
Sections, dimensions, areas, levels, and gradients are to be 
marked upon the drawing. 

The Council offer one premium only of fifteen guineas to 
the author of the design placed first in their opinion, but no 
premium will be paid if in the opinion of the Council no 
design be worthy thereof. 

Ail designs are to become the sole property of the Council. 

“The Council do not undertake to carry out the premiated 
or any other design, and no allowance whatever for such de- 
sign beyond the premium (if awarded) will be made, and in the 
event of the payment of the fifteen guineas the recipient shall 
not be entitled to ask the Council to engage his services any 
further.” 

The Council “alone will decide which design shall be 
accepted or of rejecting the whole.” They “reserve the right 
to adopt wholly or partially any of the designs or to work the 
same in conjunction with other designs.” 

The Council are evidently under the impression that Munı- 
cipal Buildings, Fire Stations, Slaughter-Houses, numerous 
stores, etc., can be satisfactorily shown upon a plan by means 
of certain spaces with a distinguishing colour and a deecrip- 
tive note. They overlook the fact that to arrive at the neces- 
sary space required the conscientious planner would have to 
expend much time and thought based upon a special know- 
ledge of many classes of buildings, and involving a fairly de- 
taiied design before the few lines could be laid down to re 
present adequately the various sites. it is remarkable that 
` públic and municipal bodies should so frequently endeavour 
to obtain plans and information involving an amount of work 
on the part of the competitors immensely out of proportion 
to the compensation oftered. The unsatisfactory nature of 
the conditions is obvious. It is regrettable that the profession 
has encouraged the public to issue such invitations by so fre- 
quently accepting them. It is to be hoped that in this in- 
stance there will be but scant response, and that as many 
architects as have obtained conditions will return them with 
their reasons for so doing. 

The instance of the recent decision of promoters is in 
connection with the Magnus Grammar School Competition, 
Newark-on-Trent. Three premiums were offered of £25, £15, 
and £10, for designs which should be adjudged to be of suth- 
cient merit to be placed first, second and third. The designs 
which obtained premiums were to become the property of the 
Governors. The following is a. copy of a letter received by a 
competitor: " The Governors of the Magnus Charity beg to 
return the designs for schools you kindly sent in, and regret 
that none of the plans submitted are, in the opinion of the 
Governors, suitable to justify their adoption." 

The Governors of the Magnus Charity evidently consider 
that the politeness of their letter is sufficient compensation for 
the labour of the competitors. It is to be hoped that it may 
be possible to awake them to a sense of their obligation. 

The members of this Society were warned that this was an 
unsatisfactory competition to take part in, and steps were 
taken to induce the Governors to appoint a proper assessor. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry A. Sau, Hon. Sec. 

10, Gray's Inn Square, 

London, W.C., August 21, 1903. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES 


RCHITECTS find nowadays that a great deal of their 
work is becoming specialised to a very great degree, 
and, rightly or wrongly, schools, hospitals, laboratories, 

factories, asylums, etc., are being built, forced into special 
lines of development according to the theory which a few 
specialists are able to enforce. You may demonstrate to 
your own satisfaction that a certain corridor system is better 
than a pavilion system, that a certain school plan is better 
than another, that a compact asylum is better than a spread- 
cut one, and so on, but the fashion of the time is most likely 
to dominate and control your action. If in laboratories, 
however, you ignore the chemists, or in hospitals the doctors, 
or in colleges the teachers, you will not be fully equipped, 
however foolish some of their ideas may be, or however sound 
may appear your own. Mr. Batsford is gredually bringing 
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into the market books written or inspired by specialists on 
various kinds of building work, which cannot be ignored or 
overlooked by one who desires to be an all-round architect, 
and a case in point is '" The Planning and Fitting of Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories,’ by T. H. Russell, M.A., which 
has just been published (price 7s. 6d.). As the author says, 
nowadays almost every town in the United Kingdom has 
its technical institute, and almost every school and college its 
technical laboratories. Two very important ones have lately 
been prominently before the public, those in Manchester and 
Glasgow. That at Manchester, the Municipal School of 
Technology, we have fully illustrated and described, and its 
physical laboratories, as designed by the architect, Mr. Alf. 
W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., are given as illustrations in the 
book before us. Dr. Von Pebal says: “ No scientific institu- 
tion requires the fulfilment of so many and various condi- 
tions in 115 design and arrangement as a chemical laboratory," 
and it is evident that it would be quite out of the power of 
any ordinary architect to render it complete with all its 
fittings without the closest collaboration with experts, ex- 
cept as regards its general form and disposition. Planning, 
lighting, and ventilation have to be backed up by cleanliness 
and order in the daily working of the laboratories, and even 
in this the architect may do something by his initial arrange- 
ments to facilitate matters. When we know that in 1845 
Lord Kelvin, then Mr. William Thomson, converted an 
old wine cellar in a Glasgow house into a physical labora- 
tory, and that the first laboratory for the teaching of 
chemistry was erected in 1825 at the University of Gressen, 
in Germany, by Liebig, we realise how essentially modern a 
matter it is. For architects the most numerous class of 
buildings are those devoted to the teaching of chemistry, 
though, of course, there are besides those used for analytical 
work in trades, etc., and these for research in pure or applied 
chemistry. Unless the room or rooms to be devoted to 
science laboratories are carefully considered as regards the 
ventilation, fittings, etc., at the outset, it is obvious that the 
construction of proper flues and air ducts, etc., may become 
well-nigh impossible of arrangement later on. Between the 
simple elementary work for children of, say, eleven or twelve 
for simple experiments with chalk, salt, sand, etc., exercises 
with weights and pulleys, and measurements of lengths, 
areas, mass, and volume, and the highly developed building, 
with its special laboratories, lecture room, specimen rooms. 
preparation rooms, stores, etc., there is, of course, 8 wide 
gap. But we question if much more useful teaching can be 
given to children in all schools than a sound elementary 
knowledge of the simple groundwork of chemistry. A very 
simple form of science-room is shown by a plan on page 2 of 
the book before us, which would be a valuable adjunct to any 
school. 

Though our author says that no two teachers may hold 
similar views as to how a laboratory should be fitted up, 
and that the laboratory arranged according to one mans idea 
may seriously handicap the efforts of his successors, still, 
good general idea of the subject may be gathered from his 
book, and we would advise the acquisition of it for the proper 
equipment of the architect's library. 
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WHAT AN ARCHITECT MUST BE. 


8 is quite evident that the architect is getting the artistic 
element more and more squeezed out of him. And af 
after all, the average man seeks pleasure as his goal, 

and as so-called pleasure can only be obtained at a pretty 

high figure the architect will find it pay him to sink his high 
aim ‚and drop down to the surveyor and man of business. 

The following indicates the views of the New York 

Times : سب‎ 
“ The days when the architect was before all a man whose 

chief merit was that he could make a charming design, 

afterward fitting the interior and the planning generally 0 

this exterior have long since passed and gone. Nowadays 

the designer must be an engineer, too, almost an expert on 
electricity, materials, steel frames, heating and pipes of all 
sorts, and interior decorations. He can hire experts, but he 
has got to know enough about all these subjects to get the 
meat out of their reports. He must be a sufficiently good 
business manager to finance his firm when it is carrying along 
half a dozen big jobs. One of the most distinguished archi- 
tectural firms of the country, a concern that 15 famous for 
its artistic designs and does its greatest work on fine resi- 
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dences, libraries, splendid public buildings, and structures 
generally of the monumental order, has but one of its three 
partners who pays any attention to design. This man, too, 
spends vastly more time in the securing of important con- 
tracts than he does in actually drawing or planning. A 
second of the partners concerns himself entirely with the 
problems of construction, supervising his engineers and ex- 
perts. The third partner handles the firm’s finances, which 
are as great and as complicated as those of a large mercantile 
house, an expenditure of thousands of dollars a week being 
necessary to keep things running and pay the dozens of men 
employed. One little item alone in his expense is that first 
quality draughtsmen will cost him 40dols. a week. It would 
be difficult to carry an architect's office through in the time 
of rush of big work without a number of these. 

“Of course no living man with anything of an architec- 
tural practice could spare the time required to-day to design 
and to plan out the elaborate interiors made necessary by 
modern tendencies. What the big architect does is simply 
to direct. He trains men into his way of thinking, his way 
of looking at a problem of decoration. As he gets the oppor- 
tunity he talks this and that over. The understudy works 
it out, precisely as the man himself would have done. ‘ Orga- 
nisation is the one thing important today,’ a certain archi- 
tect of New York said recently in conversation. ‘To suc- 
ceed you must build up an organisation. The real science of 
architecture in these days is just that. You know just what | 
is to be done; can yourself do it all. Now, when you have 
ten or twenty men who can carry out the work precisely in | 
that manner there 1s your organisation. All it needs is to 
be started ; directed here and there. Architecture has come 
to be too big to be earied on ofherwise.' " | 

If it were possible, the good of the art of architecture 
should perhaps be obtained at the sacrifice of the individual, | 
but no doubt the above is the way to get the individual bene- 


fit. 
1” 
tian and Indian drawings are well known to many of 
our readers. He sees the Queen of the Adriatic 
through a glamour of clear light and lovely colour, and, added 
to this, understands how to draw architecture with a careful 
refinement which seems specially suited to the richness of 
delicate detail he so often selects and yet keeps in due subordi- 
nation to good general effect. Our readers will be interested 
in his notes on Venice as a painting ground in the August 
ms of the Magazine of Art, with four charming illustra- 
a Venice, Mr. Barratt writes: “ Unlike her old rivals, 
۳ 6, Florence, and Genoa, Venice has changed little during 
6 last twenty years. Uniquely situated, she is still inno- 
cent of electric tramways, and the disfiguring hands of the 
speculative builder have left her almost untouched. Recent 
years have brought the little steamers in the Grand Canal, but 
16 can be justly said that whilst they are a great convenience, 
they discharge a minimum of smoke and make but little noise. 
The town authorities wisely render all alterations and addi- 
tions difficult. The advertisements on the Grand Canal are 
now regulated by the Municipio; and in more than one in- 
stance of late ugly cast-iron bridges over small canals have 
been replaced by pleasant, simple, brick spans. Such, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be said of Egypt, where the tendency is to 
turn portions of the Nile bank into the appearance of a hoard- 
ing and to utilise the Sphinx as a background for an advertise- 
ment of photographic films. Thanks to the genius and skil- 
fu: care of Commendatore Boni, the restoration of S. Mark's 
and the Ducal Palace, carried out some twenty years ago, 
added to rather than detracted from the charms of Venice. 
This exceedingly difficult work was conducted probably 
better than any other of equal importance in modern times. 
The collapse of the Campanile of S. Mark's last July 
occurred just after I left Venice, and was really owing, it is 
now known, to the east wall of the tower being cut through 
‘for plumbing purposes for some seven metres in length where 
the roof of the Loggetta joined the Campanile--a deplorable 
error, impossible to excuse. In spite of what some eminent 
French artists and architects have declared, the decision to 
rebuild it is eminently right.* From the nature of the design 
* Mr Barratt might have added in spite also of the opinion of certain 


very able architects in England who wrote on the subject in our Friends 
in Council. 
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VENICE. 
REGINALD BARRATT' delightfully dainty Vene- 
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HiALDEsHELM CATHEDRAL FONT. 
From ٠“ Cathedrals and Churches of North’ Germany,” 
by Francis 1. ۰ 


and materials, and the absence of any individual sculpture 
and detail, it is quite possible to make an absolute replica. 
Not so, alas! with the wonderful Loggetta—the monument 
of the genius of Sansovino, with its bronze statues of Peace, 
Mercury, Pallas, and Apollo, and its superb bronze gates. 

“ehe article in the 4 ¿mes of October 7, 1902, in, which was 
given a careful but alarming account of the condition of the 
Churches of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and Trari, is ex gly 
disquieting. 41. appears that in the former church the south- 
west column whicn supports the dome is badly twisted, and 
Commendatore Boni is very doubtful if the south transept 
can be saved. In the [rari the sacristy is threatened by the 
campanile, which has sunk eighteen inches. Later informa- 
tion seems, however, to be more hopeful. 

“ Here and there in my wanderings in back calli and small 
canals, I miss old friends 1 loved years ago. A certain water 
gate of Veronese marble, near the Piazza Manin, lovely in 
form and colour, has been changed for the worse ; a Byzantine 
panel of 8. wonderful peacock blue, in the quarter near the 
Arsenal, which 1 drew for Ruskin in the early eighties, has 
gone. Some things have come—blots, like the equestrian 
statue on the Schiavoni, the unfinished building at S. Gregorio 
on the Grand Canal, and the figure of Italy in the hote! garden 
opposite Sta. Maria della Salute. But, on the whole, looking 
back twenty years, the lover of Venice must confess that she 
has been well cared for, and those whose duty it has been 
to protect her treasures and guard her monuments have done 
their work well. Thanks again to the intelligent and culta- 
vated owners of several of tne palaces, they have been admi- 
rably restored, notably the Palazzo Rezzonico, formerly a 
sort of rabbit warren; the Palazzo Dand, choked internaliy 
with hideous partitions; the Cà d'Oro, by lavish expenditure 
and the application of rare archeological knowledge brought 
back to its original beauty; and the Fondaco de Turchi, now 
the Museo Civico, the safe refuge of much architectural 
remains and other artistic objects. And I remember with 
interest the repaving of the Piazza—that splendid ballroom, 
as it always appeared to me when lit up in the evenings—and 
how I marvelled at the traditional skill of the masons who 
made the thick blocks of stone fit like squares of glass. 

“To write about Venice from the painter's point of view is 
to write in superlatives. Nowhere except in the Mosques of 
Kaloon and Kait Bey and bazaars of Cairo is there such 
richness of material and wealth of colour. I felt this once 
arriving straight from India, Persia, and Bagdad; the Tag 
Mahal, the jasmine towers and pearl mosques, covered with 
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rich inlaid details, beautiful as they are in their own way, lack 
the varied tones of the marbles of 8. Mark’s basilica. In no 
city except Venice can one see such designs as the Doges 
tombs in SS. Giovanni e Paolo; the choir stalls of the Trari ; 
the architectural triumph of the Palazzo Vendramin and Ch 
d'Oro; the fincst equestrian. statue in the world, Verocchio's 
"Collecn1"; the ccilection of pictures in the Accademia and 
Ducal Palace, with ' The Miracle cf S. Mark,’ and the Capaccios 
- all these and much besidcs within a mile of that grandest 
Byzantine church and that unique monument of Venetian 
Gothic, the Palace of the Doges." 


THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF 
NORIH GERMANY. 
O one who has grown up with an insular prejudice for the 
T sturdy breadth, the long, low proportions, and simple 
dignity cf the Gothic churches of his own country, 
neither the gorgeous churches of France nor the very pic- 
turesque churches of Germany make quite so strong an مه‎ 
peal. Butthe true spirit of progress is to have a receptivity 
of mind which will enable one to discriminate and absorb as 
much of the good quality of every varied style as may be 
consistent with a sound view of art, and there is doubtless 
much benefit to be gained by such a review as Mr. Bumpus 
has taken in the book before us. The Westphalian churches, 
he says, possess a certain charm from their little-known 
character, and the student who can make himself at home 
for a few days in such centres as Münster, Osnabrück, Dort- 
mund, Soest, Paderborn. Heifcrd, and Minden will 
soon discover that much may be gleaned from their several 
pecularities, and that the sketch book will be in constant 
requisition for details ranging from the rudest Romanesque 
to the most voluptuous Renaissance. To those who prefer 
to leave the beaten track, cur author recommends a little 
tour in Westphalia as opening up much that is novel and 
pleasing, such of the larger towns as Münster, Osnabrück, 
Dortmund, Soest, Lippstadt, Paderborn, Minden, Hoster, 
and Herford being replete with architectural interest. 
whether of an ecclesiastical or civic nature, and serving as 
admirable points of departure for places of less importance. 
This book certainly reflects a good deal of the interest, and 
is by no means dear at the 9s. charged. 

Hildesheim is one of the few churches -in Germany iu 
which a series of chapels has been thrown out from the na ¢ 
aisles. In the first. chapel on the north side stands one of 
those metal fonts which, although of rare occurrence in 
other European countries, are frequently met with in Ger- 
many. especially in the northern provinces, where they seem 
to have been employed not only through several epochs of 
Pointed, but even after its extinction in Renaissance times. 
In point of antiquity, execution, and design, few of these 
metal fonts can excel that in Hildesheim Cathedral, wrought 
as it is upon the true principles of metal work, and designed 
with the highest religious sentiment, patent in the subjects 
and legends with which both the font and its cover are so 
lavishly decorated. The material of this font, which may be 
dated at about 1260, is of cast brass, and the bowl, which is 
circular, rests on a cylindrical column, encompassed by four 
eagles claws, and upon four kneeling figures holding in their 
hands an urn, from which a stream of water escapes. "These 
figures represent (2608, Phiscn, Tigris, and Euphrates, the 
four rivers that watered Paradise, and have always been 
regarded not only as typical of the evangelists, but as figura- 
tive of the sacrament of baptism. The vat or bowl of the 
font is divided into four trefoil-headed compartments, con- 
taining subjects emblematical of baptism. In the first we 
have the Blessed Virgin enthroned with the Divine Infant 
and supported on either hand by a fully-vested bishop. Be: 
fore the Virgin knecls the donor of the font, one Wilbernus, 
a priest. In the second panel is the passage of the Israelites 
through the Red Sea; the next is the baptism of our Lord ; 
and the fourth is the passage of the Israelites into Canaan 
through the river J ordan. The cover is also divided into 
four compartments, showing finely-wrought subjects: First, 
Aaron s rod blossoming; second. the Baptism of Blood. as 
seen in the Massacre of the Innocents ; third, the Baptism of 
Repentance, shown by the washing of our Lord's feet bv 
Mary Magdalene; and fourth, the six corporal works of 
Mercy. Thespandrils are also finely carved. 

The Church of 8. Patrochus (of which we give a view) is 
more remarkable for rugged grandeur than for that refine- 
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ment of detail and picturesque grouping of parts charac- 
terising the great Rhenish lines of churches. It dates in the 
main from the eleventh century, though founded about the 
middle of the tenth, and was doubtless left by the architect to 
depend for internal effect upon mural colouration. A por- 
tion of this ancient decoration has been discovered and re- 
stored, and, supplemented as it has been by modern work, 
serves to redeem the structure from absolute bareness, whilst 
uot intiuding on one's enjoyment of its architectonic charac- 
ter. Like so many of the early Westphalian churches, 8. 
Patrochus is chiefly interesting as having come down to us in 
a nearly unaltered state, little, if any, work of a late Gothic 
period having been engrafted upon it. The plan of this 
church embraces a nave, with aisles and clerestory transepts 
which project little beyond the line of the aisles, and a short 
sanctuary terminating in a semi-circular apsis, the whole 
presenting few departures from the customary German 
Romanesque plan of its age. A richly-moulded portal with 
a sculptured Majesty in a tympanum, dating from about 
1150, when the old eleventh century nave was extended west- 
ward, is protected by a deep porch extending the whole width 
cf the church, opening to the strect and the western side by 
a series of five semi-circular arches, and on the northern and 
southern sides by one similarly Shaped. Over it is a room 
now forming an armoury. The steeple rises out of this upper 
storey from a lean-to roof, as will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration. This steeple was one of the last works 
undertaken in the building of the church. It is invested 
with a dignity that. renders it one of the best works of its 
kind in Westphalia, and in it we perceive the germs cf those 
steeples which soar so proudly over the housetops of Lübeck, 
Lüneburg, and other old Haßscatic towns of the nerth. The 
spire is of copper. 
nm OA ——————— 
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۲ LEITH POORHOUSE. 
First Premiated Design. 
9. N. Scorr AND A. Lorne CaMPBELL, ARCHITECTS. 


Ir will, perhaps, be fresh in the memory of many of our readers 
that this design was placed first by the assessor, Mr. 
Sandilands, architect, Glasgow. After his decision, however, 
the council came to the conclusion that the corridor system 
was to be preferred to the pavilion, and decided to adopt the 
design of a local architect on the former system, a design 
which does not appear to have been even referred to by the 
assessor. The official measurer retained by the council esti- 
mates the design adopted at £72,381 in stone, and £70,984 in 
brick, and the assessor estimates the design we illustrate, 
which he Flaced first at £80,000 if the minimum of cubic 
space permissible be adopted. It appears that the £100 
premium 1s à very poor compensation to Messrs. Scott and 
Campbell for a design which was placed first by the assessor 
but thrown over for one by a local architect. 


CONVALESCENT HOME, ST. ANNE'S-ON-THESEA. 
. For Sir John O. 8. Thursby, Bart. 
11108. MUIRHEAD, F.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 
Tuis picturesque group of buildings i j 
E oF gs Is now in progress for 
Sir John Thursby, and is intended to ከ6 completed with the 
most perfect and complete appointment possible. 


IN GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Rambling Sketches by T. RArrLEs Davison: No. 1361. 
Tuis little oasis of eighteenth century mcthods is now hemmed 
In by changing forces, and may ere long become a thing of the 

Modest, simply-designed houses like these are not 
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THE house in which Charles Dickens was born at Portsmouth 
۱9 next month to be sold by auction. 
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ITALIAN AKT. 


A the summer meeting of the University Extension at 
Oxford last week Mr. H. de Selincourt (New College) 
gave the first cf a series of lectures on Italian Art. 

He descrıbed the degradatıon into which painting in Italy 

had fallen in the aays betore Cimabue and Giotto, ana 

attributed its revival very largely to the life and character 
of St. Francis of Assisi. “ PaSsionate devotedness " was 
described as the leading characteristic of St. Francis—pas- 
sionate devotedness to Christ, to poverty, and to Nature. 

Hence St. Francis inspired a relıgious, a natural, and a 

popular art—an art which represented the real Renaissance 

spirit in Italy as contrasted with the classical revival— 
the reign of the spirit not of nature but of imitation, which 
was sometimes coniused with the Renaissance. Mr. de 

Selincouit concluded his lecture by stating some of the prob- 

lems which art had to face, and some of the shortcomings 

which inevitably marked it in what Mr. Symonds calls “ the 
divine simplicity of its childhood in Giotto." 

Cimabue, who, the enthusiastic Vasari declared, ' gave the 
first light to the art of painting," was dealt with by Mr. de 
Selincourt in the afternoon. The lecture was illustrated by 
lantern slides, and the illustrations given included one of the 
Madonna of the Rucillai in the Church of St. Maria Novella 
at Florence. In the light of this famous picture Mr. de 
Selincourt examined Cimabue's conception and methods of 
treatment in art, showing that despite what have been called 
his “ Romanesque mannerisms” his work marked the begin- 
ning of a new school. and that the permanent value of his 
. achievement was very great. 

The Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., in the afternoon followed up 
the lectures given by Mr. de Selincourt on Cimabue and 
Giotto by speaking of the remarkable art of Masaccio. He 
related the brief facts known about Masaccio's short life 
and mysterious death at Rome when he was only twenty- 
seven, and then proceeded to examine the famous frescoes in 
the Brancacci Chapel at Florence, as well as those attributed 
to Masaccio in St. Clement's at Rome. The claim of Maso- 
leno to some of the Brancacci frescoes was discussed, and the 
lectures evidently leaned to the view that they are all the 
work of Masaccio. Dr. Woods said, in summing up, that the 
spirit of the Renaissance was exemplified in Masaccio. He 
praised his skill in representing the nude—so finely illus 
trated in ከ15 '' Expulsion from Paradise " picture—made an 
interesting eomparison between his treatment of this sub- 


ject and that of Michael Angelo, spoke of his fine landscapes | 


and the sense of space and air which his pictures convey, and 
made a special point of his success in depicting life and move- 
ment. If Giotto and Masaccio were compared, it would be 
found that much had been gained in regard to external form 
and technique, something lost in the mere presentation of 
thought and emotion. The lecture was accompanied by 
admirable lantern illustrations of Masaccios principal 
frescoes. | 

The third and final lecture on " Italian Art.” was delivered 
in the North School by the Rev. Dr. H. G. Wocds, Hon. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, who spoke on “ Botti- 
celli” (1444-1510). He said lecturing at Oxford on Botticelli 
he felt that he must begin with a reference to a distinguished 
Oxford man whose untimely death some years ago was most 
sincerely mourned. The essay on Botticelli in Walter Pater's 
Renaissance Studies, published in 1870, was to many people 
the first revelation of Botticelli's charms, and, in spite of much 
intervening criticism, it still remained a most stimulating and 
suggestive study, although it gave one perhaps a little shock 
nowadays to find Pater almost apologising for his selection of 
Botticelli. Botticelli was born forty-three years after 
Masaccio, and was still painting seventy years after Masaccios 
death. The intervening period was not marked by any very 
great names, but, nevertheless, there was a steady progress 
and a marked rise in the level of excellence reached by the 
average painter. This was mainly due to the growing ın- 
fluence of naturalism, of a schcol whose main aim was the 
naturalistic reproduction of objects, though this tendency of 
Florentine art showed itself still more strongly in the next 
generation of painters. But a great wave of naturalism had 
Spread over Florentine painting. and it was impossible for 
Botticelli to escape its influence. Speaking of Botticelli's 
“ Fortitude." the lecturer said they had here for the first time 
the type of face reproduced so often afterwards, the dreamy. 
pensive, languid, wistful look which was certainly very original 
as an expression of fortitude, and might be perhaps regarded 
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as too fantastic did it not suggest a hidden reserve of force. 
Far more attractive, and showing the immense advance in 
technical skill made by Botticelli, under the training of Polla- 
juolo, was “ The Return of Judith,” in which the great advance 
in landscape definition was marked, and a most wonderful 
sense of living movement was noticeable in the figures. When 
they passed from the early works there was great difficuity in 
determining the chronological order of many of his pictures, 
and he accordingly grouped the pictures roughly, according 
to the subject and motive, taking the religious and mytho- 
logical pieces as his main groups. During the greater part of 
his working life Botticelli divided his interest between these 
two classes of subjects, and he represented what had been 
called the double mind of the Renaissance. The growth of 


naturalism tended to make the representation of an object 


the end in itself, independently of ite spiritual significance, 
and the revival of classical learning opened up a new range 


of subjects and supplied a new ideal of beauty. It was just 


when the new aims and new ideals were still competing on 
more or less equal terms with the older ones which was so 
strikingly expressed in Botticelli's art. He accepted in turn 
both Christianity and Hellenism, and in his response to bcth 
appeals, perhaps because he felt the contradiction between 
them, there ran an undercurrent of melancholy shown in the 
sad, wistful expression which he gave to Madonna and Venus 
alike. His range of religious subjects was very narrow; he 
had only two favourite subjects, the Madonna and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. The revival of learning and the taste for 
literary culture at Lorenzo's Court strongly stimulated Botti- 
celli's poetical imagination, and this, perhaps, partly explained 


why, in his mythological subjects, they never seemed to get 


back to the actual classical myths. Speaking of Botticelli's 
rivalry with Ghirlandajo, the lecturer said. beautiful as were 
many of the isolated groups and figures in the Sistine frescoes, 
they did not in these see Botticelli at his best. In these large 
compositions, taken as a whole, he was certainly inferior to 
Ghirlandajo. Passing on to the pictures of therlast ten years 
of his working life, they seemed to get nearer to the man. In 
the "Calumny," the outburst of satire, it was suggested by 
Streeter, might be due to the influence of Savonarola, and it 
might mark the moment when Savonarola, denouncing all the 
corruption, vanity, and uncharitableness of Florentine life, 
had roused in Botticelli, as in other Florentines, a long lapsed 
sense of right and wrong. There was another picture, the 
latest “ Adoration of the Magi," in which they seemed also to 
trace the influence of Savonarola. Botticelli found many 
imitators. The galleries of Europe were full of imitations 
which exaggerated his manner and gave a false impression 
of his art, and that was the reason why he had only dealt with 
his best and most characteristic examples. Looking back on 
these they felt how difficult 16 was to sum up the impression 
he made on them. For most people, he thought, Botticellis 
charm depended on something beyond the representation. It 
was partly, perhaps, his poetical gift —poetry and کت‎ 

ሃ› 
too, the intensity of feeling which he sometimes expressed, the 
sadness and weariness with which his creations seemed to regard 
life. Many interpretations had been put upon this expression 
—they could each put their own—and this uncertainty about 
his meaning was, perhaps, itself also one element in Botticelli's 
charm. 

The lecture was accompanied by lantern illustrations of 
Botticelli’s best works, including “ The Return of Judith,” 
“Mars and Venus," “ The Madonna of the Magnificat,” “ Pallas 
and the Centaur,” “ Spring,” and “ The Adoration of the Magi.” 


—— ےہ‎ o 0T 


AUSTRALIA’S CAPITAL. 


‘RHE report of a Royal Commission of four experts, pre- 

sided over by a well-known New South Wales architect, 

Mr. John Kirkpatrick, was appointed by the Federal 
Government in September last year to report upon the fol- 
lowing localities:—Albury, Armidale, Bombala, Lake 
George, Orange (and in consequence of their proximity, 
Bathurst and Lyndhurst), and Tumut—all “ bush towns,” 
more or less eligible as capital sites. The Commission was 
directed to answer certain questions as to the suitability of 
the places it was to examine, but in reality it has chosen 
the site for Parliament. for it has adopted a system of marks 
under each heading of inquiry, which brings the sites into a 
list exhibiting the following order of priority :—{1) Tumut, 
(2) Albury, (3) Bathurst, (5) Iake George and Orange 
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(equal) (6) Armidale, (7) Bombala. The Commissioners 
allotted their marks according to the general suitability, 
climate, productiveness of soil, water supply, cost of resump- 
tion, supply of building materials, and the accessibility of the 
areas reviewed. Whether Parliament, which alone can se- 
lect the final site, will be guided by these considerations is 
another matter. 

ል word or two with reference to the spot favoured by the 
Royal Commission as the most suitable for the model city. 
Tumut is in the centre of an old settled district in New South 
Wales, 318 miles from Sydney and 389 miles from Mel- 
bourne. It is situated in a wide, fertile valley through 
which the Tumut River flows, receiving in its course the 
waters of the Goobarragandra River. Along these rivers, 
the Commission says, “ there is a large area of exceedingly 
rieh land. That part above the junction of the two streams 
has received the name of the Tumut Plains. From these 
plains rise gentle slopes leading to the foot-hills of higher 
ranges on the western side of the Tumut River, and extending 
northwards as far as the boundary of the town. The sur- 
roundings are beautiful, and the luxuriant growth of many 
English trees in the vicinity give a charm unusual in Austra- 
lian towns." 

The site proposed for the future capital of Australia is 
. about five miles easterly from the town of Tumut in the 

valley of the Goobarragandra, the river of that name flowing 
through it. Along the banks of this river alluvial lands ex- 
tend on both sides with an average width of a little over 
three-quarters of a mile. From the edges of these lands the 
ground rises gently into low ridges which extend northerly 
and southerly to the boundaries of the suggested city site. 
On the ridges a large city could be built with ample room for 
expansion in almost every direction. The country through 
which the site is approached, and its immediate surround- 
ings, are highly attractive, while the distant hills, as seen 
from the valley, form pictures of great natural beauty. The 
undulations in the alluvial lands which border the river 
are favourable for the laying out of the streets in north- 
easterly and south-westerly directions, with cross streets run- 
ning at right angles. The slopes, while admirably adapted 
to purposes of drainage and the carrying off of storm waters, 
would not present any difficult gradients in the construction 
of the thoroughfares. The undulations would offer many 
opportunities for effective display of the more important 
buildings. 

The site of the federal capital was to be in New South 
Wales, but outside a hundred miles radius of Sydney. 


——00- 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

HE annual meetings of the above association were 
ከ610 last week at Portmadoc. There was ዜ reception 
by the local committee, also a conversazione on Mon- 

day evening at the Masonic Hall. The president is Lord 
Glenesk, and the president-elect Mr. R. H. Wood, Pantglas, 
Trgwsfynydd. Mr. J. E. Greaves, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Carnarvonshire, is the chairman of the local committee, the 
general secretaries being Canon Trevor Owen (Bodelwyddan) 
and the Rev. Charles Chidlow (Narbeth) and the local 
secretaries Mr. C. E. Breese (Portmadoc) and Mr. T. 
E. Moris, barrister. On Tuesday there was a good assembly 
of members near the Town Hall, and at nine o'clock 
they moved to Penmorfa, where they inspected the 
church and the churchyard. Gesail Gyfarch was next 
visited, and subsequently Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Greuves 
entertained the company to a first-class luncheon at Brynkir 
Hall. Then a move was made for Llystyn Gwyn, some 
distance beyond Brynkir Station. On the way some of the 
company went and inspected the Cwmlechan at Ystum 
Cegid, the neolithic remains, and the site of Llys Cefn y 
Fan, the mansion that was burnt during Glyndwr's rebellion. 
The find at Llystyn Gwyn was a large stone 3ft. by ŝin., 
and tapering from a thickness of 12 inches to about 6 inches. 
It had on it in large rather inartistic capital letters a Latin 
inscription, which Professor John Rhys translated as 
follows :—" Here is the burial place of One, son of Mac 
Ceithernaigh." 

Anexcursion was made to Llanystunddwy Church, where 
Sir Hugh Ellis Nanney, Bart., delivered a short address on 
the history of the building. A hymn, written by a Robert 
Ap Gwilym ddu, a celebrated local poet, was sung, and Arch- 
deacon D. R. Thomas, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir 


Hugh, referred to other eminent local poets. Shortly after- 
wards the company went to Criccieth Castle, where Mr. 
William George delivered an address on the history of the 
old edifice, and Archdeacon Thomas added 8 few historical 
observations. The day was finished by a tea given hy 
Colonel and Mrs. Lloyd Evans, at Ystumllyn, a very old 
house, noted in local Welsh history, and by a meeting in the 
evening at the Masonic Hall, where papers were read by 
Professor Anwyl and others. 

The programme of the excursion on Wednesday was some- 
what as follows: —Members left at nine o'clock, passing 
through Penrhyndeudraeth and Talsarnau to Glyn Cowarch, 
Lord Harlech's residence, an old mansion with interesting 
gateway. Llanfihangel-y-traethau Church (inscribed stone) 
is in the neighbourhood. Leave Glyn, passing Las Ynys 
(where Ellis Wynne lived), and a “ peculiar” well near 
Llechwedd-du-mawr, to Harlech. The castle described by 
the Constable (Mr. W. R. M. Wynne, of Peniarth) Ty 
Eiddaw, formerly a chapel of ease (St. Mary Magdalene), 
the ruins of which are converted into cottages, is situated 
below the Castle Hotel. Muriau Gwyddelod and Pencerrig 
are near, above Harlech. Luncheon by kind invitation of 
Mr. R. H. Wood, the president, in the castle. They left 
Harlech one p.m. for Llanfair Church (Screen, Holy Water 
basin), burial place of Ellis Wynne. Church descrtbed by 
the president. Llanbedr Church, containing a stone “ው 
tured with prehistoric special ornament, described ከሃ Mr. 
Romilly Allen. Remains of a cromlech in a field near. 
Arrive Dolwreiddiog. Cwm bychan, for the '' Roman 
Steps ” or Bwlch y Teithiad. Gerddi Bluog (where Arch- 
deacon Edmund Prys lived) is about twenty mintues walk 
along a well-defined path, up the hill, above Dolwreiddiog 
farmhouse. The old bed is dated 1592, clock 1734, and there 
is date (1728) and Welsh inscription on the barn. Tea pro- 
vided at Wern Gron farm, between five o'clock and 6.30, by 
the kind invitation of Mr. Randall Casson. 

Speaking at the luncheon given by Mr. J. E. Greaves, Mr. 
R. H. Wood, the president-elect of the association, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Greaves, paid a tribute to the 
excellence of the local arrangements and the hospitality 
accorded them in the district on all sides. In replying, Mr 
Greaves said that, looking at the objects of antiquity exhi- 
bited at Portmadoc under the auspices of the association, 
he could not help thinking that it was a thousand pities that 
these treasures should soon have to be scattered far and 
wide, and some of the most interesting perhaps lost for ever 
to the public. Was it not possible to retain these relics so 
as to form the nucleus of a museum of Welsh antiquities! 
Such a museum could not fail to be most interesting and in- 
structive, and could not but make the labours of the asso- 
ciation of greater practical utility and enhance its public 
importance. The association had no permanent home, ite 
archives being located in London. Surely they ought to be 
able to find a home on the lines he had suggested 1n the 
Principality itself. Short speeches on Treceiri fortress were 
afterwards given by Mr. Barnard and the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould. 'The former said, whilst appreciating Mr. Greaves $ 
suggestion as to a museum of Welsh antiquities, he could 
assure him that the Treceiri relics would be properly safe- 
guarded and exhibited. Mr. Wood, who was the owner of 
the encampment, was not one to hide these treasuree under 
a bushel. The recent excavations had been carried out by 
Welsh peasants, and as a foreigner he must say that, 2 
marked contrast with many of the English peasants, the 
Welsh were in the truest sense gentlemen, even if they had 
not had the education entitling them to the general name of 
gentlemen. | 

The fifth and final day was spent in a long drive from Port 
madoc to Hafod Cwyfog, Crom Dyli, and the “ Roman Steps. 
other places of interest being inspected en route. Messrs. 
C. E. Breese and T. E. Morris, the local secretaries, were 8 
charge of the arrangements. Subsequently the excursionists 
divided into two sections, one proceeding to Hafod Garegcg. 
where the celebrated Rhys Goch Eryri lived (1664) ; to Bwlch 
Gwernog, Gaedelic huts. Roman Read, an old encampment, 
and down tc Cae Ddafyd, the residence of Mr. A. B. Priestly ; 
and the other secticn to Bendy Newyd and the Roman Camp 
or Fort (unfortunately demolished in 1895). the old Roman 
Cathclic chapel on Tymaur Farm, used now as a hay shed, 
and inspected the cak screen. The parties rejoined at Nan- 
mor. Luncheon was served at the Prince Llewelyn Hotel. 
the Goat Hotel, and the Saracen’s Hotel. A visit was paid 
to St. Mary’s Church. The company had by this time con: 
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siderably increased. There was 8. procession of twenty car- 
riages, exclusive of motor cars, etc. About four o’clock the 
farthest point almost in Nant Hwynen, or Nant Gwynant, 
was reached. Colonel and Mrs. Mainwaring entertained the 
company to tea at Hafod Lwyfol, and they then returned to 
Portmadoc. In the evening a public meeting was held, 
when Professor Anwyl delivered an address on “ Medieval 
Eifionydd," and the Rev. S. Baring-Gould spoke on the recent 
excavations at Tre-i-Ceiri. 
Next year's meeting will be held at Cardigan. 
——dp- oe 


BUILDING NEWS. 


ALTERATIONS to Monmouthshire Asylum Buildings, providing 
accommodation for 100 additional beds, are to be carried out 
at a cost of about £10,000. 


Tax new Sunday schools, which have been erected in con- 
nection with the Wesleyan Chapel, at Idle, at a cost of about 
£5,000, were formally opened on Saturday last. 


Tue Building Committee has reported to the Heating and 
Inghting Sub-Committee of the Newcastle Guardians in 
favour of the entire relighting and heating of the union 
workhouse at a cost of £15,000, the scheme to include elec- 
tric lighting and the heating of the house by hot water in- 
stead of steam. 
Tue new Technical School, Barrow, was opened on Tuesday 
by the Princess Louise. The structure is of best faced brick, 
with terra cotta in relief, and the total cost, including the old 
buildings, site, etc., is about 230,000. The foundation-stone 
` was laid in May, 1900, by Mrs. Albert Vickers, the school being 
intended as the town's commemoration of Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee. | 


ApDITIONS to Blair's College, Aberdeen, have just been com- 
pleted, at a cost of about £33,000. The new buildings, which 
are built of grey granite, complete three sides of ه‎ square, 
being connected at the south-west end with the original 
building. Mr. R. G. Wilson, of Aberdeen, was the architect, 
and Mr. James King, of Aberdeen, the builder. The other 
principal contractors were : —Messrs. Mackenzie and Moncur, 
Edinburgh, heating; James Bannochie and Sons, Aberdeen, 
plasterers and ironmongers ; Edward Copland, painter ; Thom 
and Strachan, plumbers; Claud Hamilton, Limited, electric 
lighting. | 


SoME time ago the Barrow Town Council rejected Sir Ben- 
jamin Baker's scheme for a bridge to Walney Island owing 
to the cost, which was put down at £124,000. Vickers, Sons 
and Maxim have offered that if the Council build a bridge 
and levy a twopenny rate the company will make up the 
remaining amount required to meet interest and redemp- 
tion. On Thursday week the General Purposes Committee 
decided to recommend the Council to accept this offer. 
Within the past two years the population of Walney has 
increased more than 5,000 owing to the building of Vickers- 
town North and Vickerstown South. 


Tue Chester-le-Street Church Council has just issued a cir- 
cular calling attention to the serious condition of the tower 
and spire of the church. They state that owing to the very 
pronounced inroads of the weather in the ancient structure 
it will be necessary to undertake the work of renovation at 
an early date. The Council has called in the services of Mr. 
Fowler, architect, Durham, and that gentleman, having care- 
fully examined the tower and other parts of the church, has 
advised the Council to have the matter immediately attended 
to, and estimates that an initial cost of about £300 will be 
required to put the edifice in a satisfactory condition again. 


NEw baths have been erected at Barton Hill by the Bristol 
Corporation. The swimming tank is 75ft. by 30ft., lined 
with white glazed bricks. There are forty-three- dressing 
boxes, all made to fall back against the wall, leaving the 
gangways free. The main walls are lined with glazed bricks 
to a height of 7ft. The engineering work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Thomas Bradford and Co., of Manchester. 
The sketch plans were designed by the city engineer, and the 
architect is Mr. W. S. Skinner, Baldwin Street, Bristol. The 


general] contractor is Mr. A. J. Beaven, Dean Lane, Bristol. 
The amount of contract for the building work is £13,680, 
and for engineering close on £3,000. ۱ ۱ 


Liverton Church, near Loftus-in-Cleveland, was reopened 
on Wednesday week by the Bishop of Beverley, after restora- 
tion at a cost of £800. A large portion of the outer walls 
has been rebuilt, a new porch erected, new vestry, and new 
tower, in addition to modern seating accommodation, and 
the church has been transformed from an antiquated struc- 
ture to an uptodate, comfortable church. Two new bells 
have been placed in the tower, the gift of Mr. Thomlinson 
(churchwarden) and Mr. John Garbutt. A new oak pulpit, 
lectern, and Communion rails, in addition to a beautiful 
stained glass window, have been given by prominent. members 
of the congregation, as “ In Memoriams ” of departed friends 
and relatives. 


+ تسس 


THE York Asylum building is to be erected in the townships 
of Naburn and Water Fulford, a few miles out of the city on 
the Selby side. The site comprises about 140 acres, and has 
received the approval of the Lunacy Commissioners. Its 
cost has been £12,420. Plans of the new asylum have been 
submitted to the Lunacy Commissioners and the Home Secre- 
tary, and subject to various alterations made to meet their 
requirements, have been passed. A contract has been entered 
into with Messrs. George Longden and Sons, of Sheffield, for 
the erection of the main buildings at a cost of £90,453 9s. 9d., 
and another with Messrs. Ashwell and. Nesbitt, of Leicester, 
for heating and ventilation, at £6,321. 


THe Liverpool Mercury says: “The erection of the new 
Admiralty Offices, between Charing Cross and the Horse 
Guards, came recently to a sudden stop by an irruption on 
a great scale of underground water. London is said to be 
floating or resting on a gigantic lake, but the water which 
overwhelmed the foundation of the Admiralty buildings 
could hardly form part of it, as it has now been pumped out, 
and a new foundation has been sought for and obtained at 
a great distance below this singular pool. This lake or pool 
was found to be 12ft. deep when the diggers broke into it, 
and it extended over the whole area of the site. How much 
further it went it is impossible to say, but the inflow of 
water has ceased, and the lake has been pumped dry. Some 
of the surrounding houses may now be standing upon the 
roof of an empty cavern until the hollow space below is once 
more gradually filled with water, as is likely tohappen. The 
builders of the Admiralty Offices have had to go down to 
the London clay for a foundation, on which beds of concrete 
of immense thickness have been laid. The foundations of 
the old Admiralty Offices have also been strongly under- 
pinned to prevent the buildings from collapsing or sinking 


into a possible void beneath. 


THE reconstruction of the Midland Hotel, New Street, Bir- 
mingham, has now been completed, and a luncheon was given - 
to celebrate the event. Mr. Joseph Horton, representing the 
landowners, presided. An inspection of the building showed 
that the hotel had been vastly improved and modernised at a 
cost of about £90,000, with an additional £30,000 for furnish- 
ing. It can now claim to be one of the most convenient and 
luxurious hotels in the provinces. In carrying out the work 
considerable difficulties had to be surmounted by the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Henman and Cooper, and the builders, Messrs. 
Barnsley and Son, in order to realise the best results. The 
building now contains over 160 bedrooms, and has main en- 
trances from New Street and Stephenson Street, and separate - 
entrances for the members of the staff, tradesmen, etc. The 
public entrances and the lower and ground floor rooms have 
their walls of Grecian marble, which has a very beautiful 
appearance. The whole of the interior is furnished on the 
most elaborate and, at the same time, useful lines, everything 
being 1n modern style. The sani arrangements are so 
complete that 16 would be difficult to find them surpassed in 
any similar establishment. A distinctive feature is the water 
supply,which is procured from a well sunk to a depth of 600ft. 
The water 18 driven afterwards by compressed air into storage 
tanks in the room. Throughout the building is, so far as the 
new portion is concerned, absolutely fire resisting, and in the 
case of any outbreak precautions have been taken to provide 
ample means of exit. The new building will provide a wel- 
come and desirable addition to the hotel accommodation of 
Birmingham. | 
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TRADE NOTES. | 700 years old. The old spire has been an object of curiosity 

; to many people for a great number of years, standing as it did 

THE new schools, Egremont, Cumberland, are being warmed | in a prominent position in Station Lane. Bidding for the 

and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester | unhandy relic was anything but brisk, and at £2 10s. the 

grates and special inlet tubes, the same being supplied by | spire was withdrawn. 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


THE Corporation of the City cf Westminster have commenced 
THE Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation have given instructions | to carry into effect an important. scheme for extending the 
to Messrs. William Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers. | electric lighting system of the City. The parish cf St 
Newcastle and Leeds, to erect a new clock in the tower of | Martin's-ın-the-Fields, now embraced in greater Westminster, 
Christ Church, Shieldfield, Newcastle-on-Tvne, and the! was lighted bv electricity by the old Vestry, the Horse Guards, 
builders’ work required for above to Mr. Alexander Bruce. | Whitehall, being the scuthern boundary, and Excter Street. 
Newcastle. | Messrs Potts and Son are also just completing. | Strand, the eastern. The present scheine centemplates the | 
from Lord Grimthorpe's design, a new clock to the memory of | extension of the system from Exeter Street to the Law Courts 
the late Colonel Grimston, J.P.. High Hall, Elton, near Hull. and the boundary cf the City of Londen. Fleet Strect is 
already lighted by electricity. The Westminster City Council 
MESSRS. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & Co., Lro., Nottingham, have will erect the standards at a distance of thirtv-five yards alter- 
just completed an important contract for the erection of a | nately on each side of the great artery, and will provide arc 
combined refuse destructor and power piant for the Corpora- lamps of 1,000 candle D and fittings. They have entered 
tion of Nottingham, at which the steam power raised from | Into a contract with the Chaving Cross and Strand Electric 
the burning of refuse is utilised for generating electricity Supply Corporation (Limited) for the supply cf electric power. 
for propelling part of the tramcars running in the city. A Kingsway and Aldwych, the new thorcughtares from the 
similar plant is in course of erection by the same firm for | Strand to Holborn, are also to be lighted by electricity. 


the Nottingham Corporation, which wiil then have three ۱۲۲۲ ee EE | 
installations put up by Manlove’s; while they are erecting NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN 
destructor instullations for the Corporations of Birmingham, um 

Eastbourne, Wolverhampton and Liverpool. At this last-, Aylesford (Kent). Stone single span bridge over Medway. 


named city between 15,000 and 20,060 Board of Trade units Premium: 100ys., Town clerk, Maidstone. 

will be generated per day (when the new installation is in| Ayr. Sep.22. Hospital and otlices. J. E. Shaw, County- 
full work) from steam raised from refuse burned in destruc- | bldgs., Avr, N.B. 

tors built by Manlove, Alliott € Co, Ltd. Cambridge is! Derhill. Sep. 5. Clock tower. Town clerk. 

another example of what can be done with refuse in pro-| Blackpool. Aug. 31 (local competition) Offices for 
perly designed destructors and power plants. Here thelJ'ylde Water Bd. C. Arthur, 34, Victoria-st., Blackpool. 
steam is employed to drive the pumping engines, which are! Brighton. Hospital. Premiums: £50, £30 and £20. 
frequently called upon to raise over 3,500,000 gallons of} Particulars (on deposit of 218. by Sep. 20) from L. Holmes, 
sewage per day to a height of 50ft., and deliver it to the| 76, West-st., Brighton 

sewage farm, which is over two miles away. Brentford} Bromley, E. Oct. 2. Library. Premiums: £75 (to 
destructor is on the same lines as the Cambridge plant, and | merge) and £25. Particulars (on 10s, 6d. deposit) from 
gives equally good results at the sewage pumping station. | town clerk, Poplar. 

The same remark applies to the destructors and power plants) Dublin. Sep. 30 Cottages. Premium: £20. Full par- 
at Southampton and Stafford. This firm have brought out a!ticulars from F. B. Ormsby, Kingsbridge Terminus, Dublin. 
new destructor for small towns, the firat of which is erected! Fraserburgh, N.B. Higher grade school. A. Henderson, 
at Loughborough, and is capable of burning over one ton of | School Bd. Offices. 

refuse per hour; so its capacity is—according to the number; — Gillinyham. Sep. 29. School. Premiums: £10 and 3 at 
of hours it works—thus, ten tons per day, ten hours’ work ; £5. E.T. Atchison, 8, Waterloo-rd., New Brompton, Kent. 
twenty tons, two shifts of ten hours each. We understand; Heywood. Sep. 14. Library. Premiums : £30 (to merge), 
that orders for several of these plants, including Grantham, | £20, and £10. Particulars (on 21s. deposit) from town clerk. 
Newmarket, &c., have been placed recently. A large sewage; Howden. Sep.12. Sewerage extension, &c, Premium: 
pressing plant has just been successfully completed for the £15. H. Green, Rural D.C. oflices. 

Bradford Corporation, and unique results are being obtained.: Leyland (Lancs.). Sep. 26. Laying out land. Premium: 
From their engineer at Shanghai the firm have received 15gs. J.J. Johnson, U.D.C. Offices. 

satisfactory reports of work being performed by the pair of. Zima. Dec. 31. Government house. Premiums: £300 
compound Corliss pumping engines, developing 225 horse- and £100. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
power, and supplying 6,000,000 gallons per 24 hours of'of Trade, 50, Parliament-st., S.W. | 
drinking water to the inhabitants of Shanghai. In the Newton-in-Makerfield. Sep. 25. Memorial monument. 
laundry machinery department they have in course of manu- ; Premium: £10. C. Cole, Town Hall, Earlstown. (See advt.) 


facture a very large plant for the Admiralty. | Rawtenstall. Oct. 12. Library, town hall, &c. (See advt.). 
— بس‎ | Saltwood. Oct. 7. Sewage disposal. R. Lonergan, 1], 
JOTTINGS. Cheriton-plc., Folkestone. 


| Stoneharen. Sep. 12. Town hall alterations, &c. Full 
Mr. CARNEGIE'S latest gifts include £6,000 for a free library at particulars from the burgh surveyor 

Peterborough, £5,000 for a county library for Brecon, and ' Sunderland. Nov. 21. Additions to town hall. Pre- 
£7,000 for library buildings at Erith, Kent. At Ince, near ums: £100, £50, £25. Borough engineer, Town Hall, 


Wigan, an offer of £5,000 has been rejected. — Sunderland. (See advt.). 
| r r o 
| 
For the past few days workmen have been engaged, under the | NOTES OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


superintendence of the St. Andrew's Antiquarian Society, ۱ ۱ 
digging in the floor space of the St. Andrew's Cathedral with, Abercynon. Sep. 2. Infant school for 250 children. 5, 
the view of discovering if a crypt exists beneath the Cathedral., Shipton, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

\ Up to the present their efforts have been rewarded by a! Abram (wr. Wigan, Lanes.). Sep. 2. Publie offices, work- 
somewhat interesting discovery in the shape of two parallel shops, stables, and appurtenances. Messrs. Heaton, Ralph 
walls nine fect thick. They are situated between the four and Heaton, architects, Wigan. 
pillars which supported the central tower. The purpose of | Annan (Scotland). Sep. 3. Hospital additions. Mr. 
these walls is a matter of conjecture. | Alexander Tweedie, 43, Lady-st., Annan. l 

Armagh. Sep. 14. Four cottages and alterations at the 

AT a builders’ material sale held in Chester-le-Street: on Thurs. Armagh District Lunatic Asylum. Mr. R. H. Dorman, 

day wcek by Mr. H. B. Slee, an altogether unique item | C. S, Court House, Armagh. ۱ 

appeared in the inventory. namely, a portion of the top of the | Barking (Esser). Sep. 8. 18 four-roomed cottages and 

original Chester-le-Street Church spire, supposed to be about | 12 six-roomed cottages. Mr. C. J. Dawson, East-st., Barking. 
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CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


T would be almost inconceivable that in Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin such a state of affairs as exista in London now 
could possibly occur. In the midst of enormous street 

improvements which had come to be actual necessities in order 
to give freedom to traffic, we are floundering about in a par- 
simonious sea of doubt. Our great city is governed by a 
set of men who have every suitable attribute, perhaps, for 
their important task except the one thing needful to ensure 
. width and generosity of vision. Living and acting with a 
keen eve to business developments and a laudable desire to 
stand well with their constituents, they view every enterprise 
involving large expenditure by its immediate or prospective 
return in cash. It is with them all a matter of returning 
interest on capital expended, higher rates, larger rents, and 
increased ground values. This is not the way in which large 
capitals are to be developed. If we have to answer, Does Art 
pay ! it must be with a generosity of outlook on many phases 
of life which lie outeide the range of mere £ s. d. It must 
appear incredible to foreigners who know their Vienna, 
Paris, Berlin, and other fine Continental cities, with their 
wide thoroughfares and magnificent vistas, that we are argu- 
ing on the extra fifty or a hundred thousand pounds which 
will be involved in making a projected new thoroughfare 
such as to command a fine vista instead of a mean one—that 
our great new streets have ended in such results as Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, Charing Cross Road, and N orthumberland 
Avenue—that the homes of our city hospitalities are 
such places as the Mansion House or - the Guild- 
hall—that our great river Thames is flanked on one 
side by a fine embankment in embryo. but on the 
other by mud banks, dirty wharves. shot towers, and fine 
whisky advertisements—that one of our most notable streets 
is lined on both sides by cement stucco buildings—that our 
great Metropolitan cathedral is finally hemmed in by some 
of the worst types of high business premises that we possess 
—that with one exception all our city bridges are failures— 
that the magnificent sites provided along the north side of 
the Thames Embankment have been found impossible for a 
National Opera House, a City Hall, or a Palace of Justice— 
and lastly, that every great enterprise for public improve- 
ment of an artistic nature is always defeated by the sober, 
practical, business instinct of the nation! 

In our columns this week will be found a record of the 
London County Council action in putting up for the benefit of 
public opinion poles and printed boards to show what will be 
the line and cost of the red, the green, or the black alignment 
of the new Strand. A Council governed by a strong desire for 
making a fine city would need no public encouragement and 
support for such a project. But in a City which muddles as 
we do between business instinct and the despairing appeals 
of the artistic leaven what can be expected ! 

For years architects, sculptors, and the artistic public have 
been looking forward to the erection of a great City Hall and 
offices on a fine site worthy of the greatest City in the world. 
There is nothing nearer the mark yet than a Sites Committee, 
which has distinguished its progress in ideas of utter inepti- 
tude. Meanwhile, we have the finest sites that could be 
imagined available—at a price. That is the real difficulty. 
We shopkeepers have, as a nation, no soul above money, and, 
with the glorious record of past ages before us and practi- 
cally limitless possibilities for emulating or surpassing them, 
we are in a deadlock of indecision. We tried to entice our 
best architects into a competition for showing us how to 
contro] and amend our buildings. and the whole thing came 
to grief in a way which any business man would have been 
ashamed to confess in. an enterprise of his own.. And mean- 
time we are beset with societies of Vigilance and Preserva- 
tion to help our supreme authorities along the path of virtue. 
Truly nothing more ludicrous has ever appeared in the pages 
of a comic opera. 

س 0-9 -9—————— 


Mn. A. J. WiLLrams, A.M.I.C.E., has been appointed chief 

d agent-in-charge of the Admiralty harbour and‏ کت 
ocks under construction at Hong Kong, in the pl‏ 

Kidd, M.I.C.E,, resigned. 0م"‎ 80 
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THE VALUE OF FORGETTING. 


N an after-dinner discussion an artist once remarked to the 
writer that a knowledge of anatomy was essential for 
the proper drawing or modelling of the figure, but that, 

having acquired that knowledge, it was equally essential to 
forget it. However paradoxical that statement may appear, , 
none other could express so great a truth. It means, of 
course, to shape it into more of a definition, that in any art 
the technique of that art is subservient to the principles for 
which it is employed; it is knowledge for art's sake, not for 
the sake of knowledge. To be perfect in technique is to 
incur the liability of stepping beyond the limits set out in 
the above definition. Far safer 18 it to remain on the side of 
an imperfect technique—to let the real, the vital matter, have 
ita full play, even if not handled in quite the correct fashion, 
or with an imperfect knowledge of the details. Technique 
is liable to become the bugbear of art, and in many cases has. 
How often do we hear that “ So-and-so’s technique is so 
good, >or that he has no technique at all, and all the while 
the real purpose of the thing thus pseudo-criticised is for- 
gotten. It is as though it simply existed for the sake of the 
technique. 

Art might be defined as the product of a mind which knows. 
how to combine the two factors in such a way that they will 
resolve themselves into one finished object. If one factor 
must be deficient in quality, let it be the technique. We do 
not expect anyone to be perfect; on the contrary, we are 
generally displeased when we think we have such a one. 
We learn writing to enable us to record our thoughts, spoken 
or unuttered, not to display our power of penmanship. And 
thus with painting or music. The object of learning paint- 
ing is, or ought to be, to enable us to represent what we see, 
or think we see (imagination). not to expound our power over 
the brush and colours. Similarly the faculty of performing 
on musical instruments allows us to translate our own. and 
other people's musical thoughts; music was not written. to 
give us an opportunity of "showing off" our dexterity of 
finger manipulation. A man of genius will unconsciously 
acquire the technique necessary along with the development 
of his art. ል. merely clever craftsman, on the other hand, 
has first to mechanically acquire that technique, and then 
apply it, a feat open to practically anyone with the necessary 
time. In such a case it is difficult to wipe out the traces of 
his wonderful skill in technique, and the art suffers in conse- 
quence. 

Everyone has forgotten how to hold the pen, though we 
all had enough trouble with learning it at one time. We 
have forgotten how to walk, how to run, how to eat, how 
to do all those actions we do every minute of our lives, but 
which had surely to be learned at the outstart. If only we 
could forget how to paint! 

“Hang the professors,” as Ruskin said. We should be 
inclined to qualify that statement by suggesting getting as 
much knowledge from them at first, and then hanging and 
forgetting them. The case of the value of forgetting is just 
the same with architecture, with the famous '' orders" of 
architecture. The principles of proportion have, of course, 
to be learned, and no better school is needed, or possible, 
than the Greek. But that once acquired, and acquired as 
\proportion, not as Greek architecture, it should not hamper 
our imagination at every fresh turn it seeks to take, at every 
passing fancy it strives to fashion. 

Max JUDGE. 
— لس‎ 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


"THE fourth edition of “ Practical Building Construction,” 
by John Parnell Allen, has just been published by 
Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son, Stationers’ Hall 

Court, E.C., at 7s. 6d. Itis very practical, concise, and clear, 

and the diagrams, of which there are over a thousand, are 

an excellent elucidation of the text. The aim of the author 
has been to deal with matters which are of every-day occur- 
rence and of practical value, rather than going into details 
of little actual service; and only of use once (it may be) in 

a decade. He also deals lightly with subjects which are 

matters of special training, and on which it is neces to 

look to the advice and experience of men who have made 

a study of particular branches of work allied to building 

construction, such as electric lighting, various forms of en- 

gineering, and the like. The various details of construction, 
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materials, and stresses and strains are all thoroughly dealt 
with, and the book will therefore commend itself to students 
for the R.I.B.A. and other examinations. 

" Practical Science for Plumbers, Engineers, Students, 
Etc.,” by 3. Wright-Clarke, is an excellent little handbook, 
just issued by Mr. Batsford, High Holborn, W.C., at 5s. It 
contains a series of short chapters on physics, metals, hydrau- 
1108. heat and temperature, etc., showing their application 
to the problems of practical work. The graphical and inte- 
resting method with which these subjects are treated, to 
gether with the 127 illustrative diagrams, should make the 
book welcome to students, who too often have to spend time 
reading up unnecessary facts in order to get at necessary ones. 

“ Stones for Building and Decoration," by G. P. Merrill, 
published by Chapman and Hall, Henrietta Street, W.C., at 
21s., is the third edition of a well-known book on American 
building stones. Mr. Merrill states that since the first edi- 
tion of his book the annual output of stone from American 
quarries has probably been doubled, and one now finds nume- 
rous and expensive machines in the form of steam drills and 
channellers, while at the yards are pneumatic tools, planers, 
lathes, polishers, saws, and grinding beds, representing often 
an outlay of many thousands of dollars. The present edition 
contains much additional material, correction of errors where 
found, and an entire revision of the chapter on methods of 
testing. There are also new illustrations, including five 
maps showing the geographical distribution of the more im- 
portant stones. The photographs of sections of various 
stones would be more useful if more examples were given, 
and we think the sections of marbles might be in colour, as 
nowadays this is a form of reproduction quite easily managed, 
and in a guinea book a good deal is expected now. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


"| HE old controversy as to the connection between art and 
morals has drawn forth the following excellent letter to 
the Daily Chronicle: " Art as art must be judged by 

technical standards alone. Only fanatics will deny it. Bad 

drawing or bad colouring cannot be excused on account of high 
moral purpose. Every well-balanced mind will give its meed of 
praise to genuine eloquence or literary excellence, however un- 
acceptable the theme, and no genuine student of the art of 
war will be influenced in his verdict on the strategy of Hanni- 
bal by any question as to the justice of the cause in which he 
fought. But to proclaim that the endcwments of a true artist 
must not—cannct without treason to his art—be made avail- 
able in the long and grievous struggle of the children of men 
towards the light is as profoundly immoral as to tell a great 
writer that a noble purpose is a blot upon his fame, or a 
brilliant general that he should give his services where there 
is most scope for his abilities. It would rather seem that 
where high artistic feeling and skill are accompanied by an 
awed sense of the responsibility of gifts that raise their 
possessor above his fellows there is a force and strength in the 
work produced that can never be otherwise attained, and no- 
where can this sense of responsibility, this force and strength, 
be more unmistakably recognised than in the supreme master 
of plastic art—at once great artist, stern moralist, and poet, 

Michelangelo Buonarroti.” Another writer on this 

matter quotes Matthew Arnold, Victor Cousin, and 

Plato to refute the idea that "art has nothing to do with 

morals. He appears to us to make the mistake that he is 

placing literary judgment versus artistic. It is quite hope 
less to argue the matter with those who have not artistic 
instinct. 

Last June the commission of the Imperial Archeological 

Society of St Petersburg commenced making excavations on a 

large scale at a place near the site of the ancient Greek town 

of Olivia, in the district of Odessa. Underneath one of the 
tumuli that was laid bare there an interesting ancient edifice 
of the Hellenic period was brought to light, which, like many 
other edifices in the neighbourhocd, must have been pillaged 

about 50 B.c. There is reason to believe that all these build- i 

ings were destroyed by the Goths, who subsequently estab- | 

lished a Gothic kingdom in the Crimea. Underneath the | 

Hellenic remains traces of still more ancient buildings have 

been found; also a colossal marble block, with an inscription 

on the same, stating that the goddess Diana was worshipped in 

Olivia. The graves in the tumuli are also being excavated, 

and several remarkable finds have already been made by the 
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head of the above-mentioned commission. The most interest- 
ing is an earring of beautiful workmanship, set with precious 
stones. 

REMARKABLE results have followed the establishment of a new 
drainage system in New Orleans, in that cellars can now be 
dug and tall buildings erected—things which were impossible 
before The drainage canals, says the Engineer and Iron 
Trades’ Advertiser, are kept clear by constant pumping, and are 
rapidly drying out the soil, not only the surface water from 
drains, but the soil water as well, while dampness due to ex- 
cessive saturation of the ground has disappeared. Formerly, 
water could be struck two feet below the surface, but now it 15 
necessary to go down six feet for it. A twelve-storey addition 
to one of the large hotels is going up, and the first cellar ever 
dug in New Orleans will be under it. Only one serious sinkage 
has occurred; this was on the railroad o ite the French 
market, and it was due to a quicksand beneath the bed of the 
roadway. The general health of the city has been greatiy 
improved. ۱ ۱ 


Sir Joan WOLFE Barry has issued his award as umpire in the 
arbitration which has recently been held to determine the 
amount to be paid by the London County Council to the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, for the com- 
pulsory acquisition by the Council of the company’s generating 
works at Sardinia Stréet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The London 
Improvements Act, 1899, provided that, in addition to vest- 
ing in the company a new site of equivalent area to their pre- 
sent one, the Council were to pay to the company a sum 
equal to the costs and expenses of erecting and fitting up a new 
generating station upon a new site, with new plant of a capa- 
city to generate and supply electrical energy to an output of 
not less than 4,000 kilowatts, and all expenses incurred in re- 
placing, relaying, and altering mains. The amount of the 
award is £183,150. ۱ 


IN carrying out their scheme of the Strand-to-Holborn im- 
provement, the London County Council compulsorily acquired 
about 880ft. of land in the New Inn Passage, off Houghton 
Street, for which 29,000 was claimed. The case was heard 
before Mr. Ralph Clutton, F.S.I, Whitehall, who acted as 
scle arbitrator. He has just issued his award, in which he 
gives the sum of £750 to the claimants. 


Dr. WiLLiAM Henry CorrieLD, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Professor of 
Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London. 
died at Marstrand, Sweden, on Wednesday. Professor Cor. 
field was born at Shrewsbury in 1843, and received his educ} 
tion at Cheltenham College and Oxford, and became one of 
the most distinguished sanitarians of the day. The alarming 
illness of His Majesty the King when Prince of Wales, after a 
visit to Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough, at the close of the 
year 1871,called attention very prominently to the question of 
house sanitation, and at Lord Londesborough's request Pro- 
fessor Corfield-made a careful inspection of the condition of 
the Lodge, and described the results in a letter to the Times, 
which showed the published accounts to have been greatly 
exaggerated. Dr. Corfield, who was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1875, has published many 
works on the subjects with which he had specially associated 
himself, and his work on “ The Treatment and Utilisation of 
Sewage” ran into a third edition. 


THE Garden City Pioneer Company (Limited) has acquired 
about 4,000 acres of land near Hitchin on which to build the 
first garden city. The estate is about thirty-four miles from 
London, and the nearest point is little over 8. mile from Hitchin 
Junction, on the Great: Northern Railway, the latter being 
reached in forty-two minutes from King's Cross. A company 
will shortly be formed to carry out the scheme. A cumulative 
dividend limited to five per cent. per annum will be paid 10 
the shareholders, and the balance of profit will be üsed for the 
benofit of the town and its inhabitants. Information regard- 
ing the scheme can be obtained from the secretary of the com- 
Bun Mr. Thomas Adams, 347-351, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 
olborn. 


a 


INTERESTING work continues to be carried out in the excava- 
tion of Roman remains at Caerwent, near Newport (Mcn.). 
The most important features recently brought to light are 
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some Roman houses near the schools, with a later house over- 
laying one of them. It is impossible to fix the date of this 
later house, but it is not Roman. It includes a small sub 
terranean chamber, or cellar, built largely of Roman materials. 
The line of pipes which was traced near the North Gate was 
again discovered in this field, with the addition of a small 
concrete culvert, and some interesting portions of streets have 
been discovered. The present 18 the fourth year of the explo- 
ration committees work, and it promises to produce results 
even more important than those of last year. Subscriptions 
are invited for the continuance of the work. The hon. secre- 
tary of the committee is Mr., A. T. Martin, of Bath College, 
Bath, to whom subscriptions may be sent. 


Ar Moredun Mains Farm, three miles from Edinburgh, a 
stone cyst or coffin, six to seven feet long, three or four broad, 
and the same depth, was discovered last Friday near the sum- 
mit of a sandbank. It is made from stone slabs, and contains 
a skeleton which appears to date from pagan times. 


Tae Board of Education has just issued its annual report (for 
1902) on the museums, colleges, and institutions which are 
under the administration of the Board of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The number of objects acquired for the Art 
Museum during the year by purchase, gift, or bequest, was 
1,917, the largest sum expended being £1,239 for a window 
of stained and painted glass by William of Marseilles from 
the cathedral of Cortona. Twenty-eight pictures were added, 
including works by the late Miss Kate Greenaway, and a re- 
presentative work—" The Borgia Family "—by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. 


THE question of providing a pavilion for Torquay (to cost 
£5,000) was reopened at Tuesday’s meeting of the Town Coun- 
cil, but the proposal was ultimately rejected. 


THE year's report on the disposal of Manchester sewage issued 
by the Rivers Department gives some interesting information, 
says the Manchester Guardian, on the bacterial treatment 
which all over the country is tending to replace the old 
chemical treatment. About nine-tenths of the Manchester 
sewage is still treated chemically; the remaining tenth, or 
about thirteen hundred million gallons, is treated by several 
bacterial methods, some still in the experimental stage. The 
old chemical method is relatively very costly in respect of 
annual outlay upon chemicals and labour, and the sludge 
which it produces has to be shipped and shot into the open 
sea. The cost of treating it per million gallons worked out 
last year to 7s. 6d., and that of sending its sludge to sea to an 
additional 118. 4d. The corresponding figure for working 
the bacterial treatment is only 5s. 6d., and though this does 
not, include cost of materials (which is light), it does include 
the cost of a certain amount of experimenting. The Rivers 
Committee is, therefore, like most similar bodies, regarding 
the bacterial method with marked favour, and converting what 
were meant for chemical tanks into septic tanks. The prob- 
lem of using sludge profitably does not seem to have advanced 
much further, though the committee have experimented to see 
whether gas could not be made from it, as is done at Chorley. 
Some of the sludge taken from the septic tanks seems to be 
in a very great degree due to the trade effluents of certain 
manufactures. In one case the analysis shows nearly fifty 
per cent. to be oxide of iron. The steps which have been 
taken to restrict manufacturers from discharging waste pro- 
ducts into the sewers might possibly with advantage be carried 
further. 


CHIMNEY-STACKS in yellow brick do not sound very harmonious 
to Hampton Court Palace, and we hear that the War Office is 
being taken to task for this kind cf addition to the barracks. 
It seems a pity that so capable an adviser as Mr. Ingress Bell 
had not been consulted on the matter. 


Ten of the members of the Manchester Society of Architects 
visited Ashbourne, Derbyshire, on Saturday, August 15. 
Almost continuous rain prevented much outdoor sketching. 
Fortunately the interior is very interesting, including some 
good Early English windows and decorated work, and some 
fine tombs. The curiously irregular transeptal plan, with 
chapels, gives some very picturesque vistas internally, and a 
long day’s sketching proved all too short. On the evening of 
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August 25 fifteen members visited Parr's Bank, Spring Gar- 
dens, Manchester, by the kindness of Messrs. C. Heathcote and 
Sons, the architects. Mr. Heathcote, jun., explained the 
building to the visitors, and the visit was a very interesting 
one. 


Ar the first meeting of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust, Dr. 
John Ross (the chairman) indicated the directions in which 
the anual revenue of £25,000 might be applied. The first 
practical work, he said, would be connected with Pittencrieff 
Park and Glen, and among other objects to which the funds 
might be devoted were the sweetening and brightening of the 
general aspect of the town, the fostering of the study of music, 
the erection of museums, assistance to the Corporation and 
School Board in carrying on the library, reading room, baths, 
and gymnasium, an annual treat to school children, and edu- 
cational excursions for older scholars. 


Tue Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society paid a visit to 
the London and North-Western Railway Company’s improve- 
ment works at Euston on Saturday. The track is being en- 
larged from two main service lines into four, and a large 
carnage-cleaning shed at Euston is to be erected. The 
visitors, who were under the guidance of Mr. T. Bennett and 
Mr. F. D. Workman, watched the miners at work on their 
huge task of excavating 50,000 cubic yards of soil. Undeterred 
by personal discomfort, the sightscers, thirty in number, 
clambered through a hole three feet square into a cavity where 
the temperature stood at 100 degrees to inspect more closely 
the boring operations. One of the company's engineers ex- 
plained that they were tunnelling forty feet under the main 
line to make a track to accommodate empty trains from 
Euston. This would shorten the run of every train by ten 
miles, as it obviated the necessity of sending “empties” to 
Willesden. The tunnelling, the engineer said, was done by 
steam '' navvies" and by hand, as the modern method of using 
the great boring-shield was impracticable at that place. In 
the course of the work, which would take two and a half years 
to complete, five or six streets had been demolished. 


IN a paper read before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, 
Mr. G. B. Francis remarks that with the advent of the high 
office building the loads on foundations have become very 
much greater than was common twenty-five years ago. It is, 
therefore, imperative with such buildings to obtain as much 
information as possible concerning the nature of the ground 
on which they are to stand. In some cases simple test-pits 
suffice, but in others it is advisable to make borings; and in 
important works it is well to supplement these by driving 
test-piles so as to determine the real resistance of the strata 
from actual observation. Even then doubt may exist as to 
whether piles will be really necessary, but Mr. Francis states 
that à detailed examination of the cost of the structure with 
and without piles will generally show that the piling will add 
only a small percentage to the total outlay, usually much 
below five per cent. and often under two per cent. If the 
material around the heads of the piles is hard enough to hold 
up the workmen without their sinking into it more than one 
inch or two inches, concrete may be deposited direct, around 
the pile heads; but if the material is softer than this, a timber 
platform will be necessary on top of the piles. When piles 
are not used, and the natural earth is, nevertheless, poorly 
fitted to carry foundations, the footings must be spread, and 
Mr. Francis gives the following advice, “ Make the base area 
as large as you can, within reason, when there is nothing to 
interfere; and when you cannot get an area as large as you 
like, use all you can get. This rule is not to be followed in 
extreme cases." When the strata built on are fairly thick 
and uniform for considerable areas, the following loads may, 
he states, be safely used in foundations : — Ledge rock, thirty- 
six tons per square foot ; hard pan, eight tons per square foot ; 
gravel, five tons per square foot; clean sand, four tons per 
square foot; dry cla- three tons per square foot; wet clay, 
two tons per square foot ; loam, one ton per square foot. 


Tue will of Mr. James William Brooker, sen., of Elm Bank, 

Vine Road, Sevenoaks, architect and surveyor, has been 

proved at £114,245 gross and £66,406 net personalty. 
ھھھ‎ — 

A HARBOUR extension scheme, involving an estimated expendi- 

ture of £255,000, is in contemplation at Scarborough. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HERE seems to be an immediate prospect of a competi- 
tion for new Law Courts at the Cape. It is to be hoped 


the president of the R.I.B.A. will be the assessor him- 


self in a subject so especially within his own experiences. 


In the competition for the Carnegie Library and Museum at 
Limerick, the result of which appeared in our columns on the 
21st ult., the trustees have decided to adopt the second 
premiated design (by Mr. G. P. Sheridan, 25. Suffolk Street, 
Dublin) The design placed first by the assessor (Mr. G. C. 
Ashlin) was that of Mr. G. F. Beckett, 97, Stephen's Green, 
Dublin. | 


Tue Pontardulais Mechanics’ Institute competition has 
resulted in the premium of ten guineas being awarded to Mr. 
W. Beddoe Rees, A.R.I.B.A., 37, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
The work is to be proceeded with shortly. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH, MOORFIELDS. 

GEORGE SHERRIN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
THE casual passer-by would hardly suspect the existence of 
a church behind the simply-designed and somewhat domestic- 
looking frontage in Eldon Street (Finsbury Pavement), 


CARVED PANEL, Sr. Mary’s CHURCH, MOORFIELDS. 
George Sherrin, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


which has been erected within the last year or two by Mr. 
Sherrin. It has more the look of a priory or college. But 
the site permitted of no display of a church frontage, and to 
anyone who might consult the plan of these premises as they 
formerly existed, and who realised the difficulties of rights 
of light, etc., which beset city sites, the bare possibility of a 
church being erected here would be thought out of the ques- 
tion. However, it has not only been built, but is, moreover, 
carried out in such an excellent way that the idea of limita- 
tion or difficulty does not occur to one, or, if so, it only sug- 
gests that the architect has traded on his difficulties to his 
own good! The kind of double apse produces a fine effect of 
light and shade, and the lighting through the plain plaster 
barrel vault of the nave roof is very pleasing. I have en- 
deavoured to suggest this, and also something of the interest- 
ing and refined detail. 

The congregation of St. Mary's Church, Moorfields. did 
not require so large a church as the old one, which was pulled 
down in 1900-190], and a new church was commenced in 
Eldon Street upon the site of Nos. 4 and 5, premises behind, 
and part of Sash Court. The site was surrounded with ad- 
joining premises, and, on account of the difficulty with 
ancient lights, it was decided to keep the floor of the new 
church below the pavement level. The plans and estimates 
were prepared by Mr. George Sherrin, architect, and the 
work was entrusted to Messrs. Holliday and Greenwood. The 
new church was opened on March 25, 1903, by the Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Portsmouth. 

The present structure has a facade in Portland stone in 
Eldon Street, with arched entrance to the church, surmoun- 
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ted by a fine group of carving, representing the Virgin and 
Child. There are spaces for shops on either side of the en- 
trance to the church, with carved panels in the frieze, one of 
which we illustrate in a separate sketch. The presbytery 
occupies the upper part of the front. 

The church is approached through a spacious vestibule 
paved with marble, and with a vaulted roof over. From this 
vestibule staircases lead to the presbytery above and the 
crypt below. 

The church comprises a nave, lighted by clerestory win- 
dows in the vaulted roof, with an aisle upon the west side, 
with vaulted roof. The roof of the nave 15 carried upon an 
arcade of circular arches, supported by columns of Devon- 
shire marble. A bold cornice runs round the church ai. the 
springing of the vaulted roof. At the north-east ənd of the 
church, which is terminated by an apse forming the sanc- 
tuary, divided from the nave by marble panelled pilasto:s— 
the walls of the sanctuary are panelled with marble and gold 
mosaic. A picture of the ' Crucifixion” is to be placed 
above this; it is lighted from above. The roof over the 
apse is vaulted, and is supported upon the marble columns 
from the sanctuary of the old St. Mary's Church. The floor 
and steps of the sanctuary are of marble adapted from the 
old St. Mary's Church, and the altar is the fine marble one 
from the old church. 

The walls are panelled with dark oak. An organ gallery 
is provided over the entrance to the church. The floor gene 
rally is paved with oak parquet, and the aisles with marble. - 
Electric light is fitted, with massive electroliers and brackets. 

There is & crypt below the church, which forms a spacious 
hall for lectures, etc. The presbytery comprises four floors. 
On the first floor are dining and private rooms, with spacious 
landing, from which a balcony is approached, giving a fine 
and commanding view of the church interior. The upper 
floors comprise sitting and bed rooms. The kitchen and 
offices are arranged on the top floor. 

The carving to both stone and woodwork is by J. Daymond 
and Son, 7, Edward Street, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.; 
the ironwork by C. Hall, Coleridge Gardens, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W. ; the gold mosaic in sanctuary by J. Hibberdine, 
of Holborn ; the marble panel work in sanctuary by Wilkins 
and Son, of Pentonville Road, N.; the heating is by C. P. 
Kinnell and Co., 65, Southwark Street, S.E. ; the lead glazing 
was executed by W. James and Son, Willes Road, Kentish 
Town; and the electric lighting by W. Watson and Co. 
Glasshouse Street, W. 
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CONVALESCENT HOME, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA. 
Tuos. MUIRHEAD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tuis building, which we illustrated last week, is being 
erected to accommodate twenty children—ten boys and ten 
girls. It will be roofed with red tiles and faced with 2309. 
Accrington brick, with stone dressings from the Nelson 
Quarries. It is situated on an excellent site amongst the 
sandhills and near the sea. 
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BLACKPOOL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Design by GEORGE MEEK, ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 


WE illustrate this week the design sent in by Mr. George 
Meek, of Leinster Chambers, 4, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 
for the Technical School at Blackpool. ۱ 

The basement occupies about one-half the area on the 
Rakes Road side, as the land is much lower on that side The 
plumbers workshop is placed on this floor on account of the 
noise made by the workmen, also class room, heating cellar, 
lavatory, cloak room, and stores. On the nd floor 18 
provided vestibule, large entrance hall, and well lighted, 
heated, and ventilated corridors all round, with access 00 the 
various rooms, the width of the corridors allowing ample space 
for statuary, lockers, or exhibits of any kind. On. the Rakes 
Road side are provided chemical lecture room, laboratory with 
flues for chemical fumes, balance room, store and class room. 
At the other side of entrance hall are the secretary's office and 
teachers’ room. Two class rooms adjoin the secretary's office. 
An entrance from Leamington Road has cloak room adjoining. 
The physics laboratory, balance room, and stere room are 
placed fronting Leamington Road, and will be away from any 
noise or vibration. The trades building room is placed 10 
the centre of the building, adjoining which are cloak rooms, 
lavatories, caretaker's room, stores, and staircase with lift 
between. and two areas for giving light to the various rooms. 

The first floor is approached by a well-lighted staircase from 
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the staircase hall, and has corridors all round similarly to the 
ground floor, but having in addition top lights. On this floor 
is provided a large assembly room at the side of Rakes Hall 
Road, with a class room at the platform end. Along the 
front are teachers room, class room, principals room, 
and library, also painters’ workshop, this latter being placed 


in close proximity to the three art rooms. so that the art. 


master is close at hand to give advice with regard to decorative 
painting. The three art rooms are on the Leamington 
Road side, and are lighted by a north roof-light only. The 
museum and art gallery are placed in the centre cf the 
building and lighted with roof lights, adjoining which are lava- 
tories, cloak rooms, stores, etc. | 

The elevations to the north, south, and west were to ከር 
faced with the best Ruabon pressed stock bricks with stone or 
buff terra-cctta dressings, string courses, pediments, cornices, 
etc., etc. The floors to be of concrete supported upon steel 
Joists, girders, etc., and made fireproof and finished on the 
top with pitch pine floor boards nailed to splayed fillets em- 
bedded in the concrete. The corridors have channels formed 
for heating pipes, and the floor finished on the top with cement 
coloured with a red pigment, marble chippings, and polished 
on the surface. The staircases tc be of stone, and all the 
rooms, corridors, etc., are plastered with cement. dadoes and 
skirtings, with wood dado and picture moulds, ete., the other. 
portion of the walls to be plastered and to have moulded 
cornices, etc., as shown. The internal joiners’ work was to 
be of pitch pine varnished. The roofs to be constructed of 
steel and wood, and to be slated. The heating was proposed 
by low-pressure hot water pipes placed in channels in the 
various corridors, to be covered over with perforated grids 
resting on iron frames embedded in the concrete floors. These 
pipes to be easy of access, and the various rooms not having 
fireplaces to be heated by means of ornamental radiators 
connected from the cerridor pipes. Electric light was to be 
used throughout. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


HE essential difference between real stained glass and a 
painted window is as follows: In the former there are 
two primá-facie considerations when making the work- 

ing cartoon of the design. First, the pattern of the lead, 
which must be arranged, not merely constructionally to sup- 
port the glass, but, what is equally ımportaut, it must be the 
actual drawing of the design, the filling merely serving for 
tone and colour, except in the case of the face, hands, or teet, 
where it becomes necessary to paint the drawing, owing to 
the detail being too small to be defined by the lead. In 
this way the lead and the glass are made to play their parts 
to the uttermost advantage, and, being practically imperish- 
able materials, even if in time to come the paint should be 
obliterated, the design would to all intents and purposes re- 
main intact. It will be readily understood that to be able 
to design successfully for true stained glass it is necessary 
for the artist. to be thoroughly conversant with the possibi- 
lities and limitations of the material. The possibilities arc 
wide, since the artist can now select from a large stock of 
glass pieces, which in colour and marking suit nearly every 
requirement. The limitations are few, if he remembers that 
stained glass cannot be easily cut into long, narrow, curved 
shapes. 

In the case of the painted glass there is little consideration 
shown for the arrangement of the lead beyond making it sup- 
port the glass, for the design depends entirely on the paint- 
ing, the glass playing a quite unimportant part in the scheme 
—so unimportant, indeed, that in the case of windows made 
by one fashionable firm colour itself is practically tabooed in 
favour of a pale monochrome, which serves only to accen- 
tuate the value of the painting. Surely this must 
strike all thoughtful artists as being utterly wrong in prin- 
ciple, on a par with the heresy of carrying out a design for 
& stone bridge in stecl. ۱ 

There is yet: another point worthy of notice when the rela- 
tive merits and demerits of stained and painted glass are 
compared. If three pieces of stained glass of primary colours, 
say red, yellow, and blue, are arranged round a piece of 
white glass, there will be no blurring of the white light, which 
will retain all its purity. This, strangely, is not the case 
when the colours, red, yellow, and blue are painted on white 
glass, for then the light, percclating through the central piece 
of white glass, loses its value, and becomes in some cases a 
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pale green or similar colour. This absence of pure white ın 
a design is a decided drawback, as every artıst will appre- 
ciate- -Professor GERALD Moira, in the Magazine of Art. 
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HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


Council intimate that they propose, after the summer 
recess, to bring up a definite recommendation as regards the 
northern frontage of the Strand between St. Mary’s and 
St. Clement Danes. Meanwhile they report as follows :— 

We are giving careful consideration to several suggestions 
which have been made to us for the alteration of the line of 
frontage already adopted by the Council for the northern 
side of the Strand between the church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
and that of St. Clement Danes, and we think it right, 
before deciding upon any definite recommendation to the 
Council, to report the facts in connection with the several 
proposals which have been laid before us. l 

The Holborn to the Strand improvement now being 
carried out by the Council received the sanction of Parlia- 
ment by the London County Council (Improvements) Act, 
1899, and it will be within the recollection of the Council 
that before the scheme as submitted to Parliament was 
approved by the Council, we consulted the Royal [Institute 
of British Architects, with the result that the scheme which 
was finally adopted by the Council was one which em- 
braced the suggestions made by the Royal Institute after 
we had slightly modified the Institute's plan in order to 
make the crescent road (Aldwych) connecting the new 
main street with the Strand more symmetrical. By this 
scheme a minimum width of 100ft. was to be provided 
for the thoroughfare of the Strand, as well as for the 
streets leading to Holborn and now named Aldwych and 
Kingsway. The width of the Strand immediately to the 
east of its junction with Aldwych at Wellington Street was 
proposed to be 100ft., and a similar width was provided 
for the Strand immediately to the west of its junction with 
Aldwych at St. Clement Danes Church. This width gradually 
increased to about 160ft. to the east and also to the west of 
St. Mary-le-Strand Church, in order to provide a minimum 
width of 50ft. for the traffic on each side of the church. In 
the large open space between the eastern end of the crescent 
site and the western side of St. Clement Danes Church, the 
Council agreed, on March 13, 1900, to allot to the Gladstone 
Memorial Committee a site for the purpose of the monument 
proposed to be erected by the Memorial Committee. Nearly 
all the houses situated between the Strand and Aldwych 
have been acquired and demolished ; some of the land has 
been staked out and the Council has invited offers for 
building leases. 

We have recently had before us, however, a letter, dated 
May 21, 1903, from the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects calling attention to a letter which appeared in the 
Times on May 4, 1903, from Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 
suggesting a considerable amendment of the Council’s line 
for the northern frontage of the Strand between the two 
churches, with a view (a) to bringing the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand into alignment with the centre of the thorough- 
fare ; (5) to making the direction of the thoroughfare aim at 
the front of the church of 56. Clement Danes and not at one 
corner of it; and (ር) to securing for the future a good view 
of the Courts of Justice to all approaching that building 
from the Strand on the west. The Royal Institute has 
stated that although in entire artistic sympathy with Mr. 
Thurnycroft's scheme, it is fully alive to the difficulties, 
financial and otherwise, in the way of its execution, and the 
Royal Institute has therefore suggested a modification which 
it thinks could be carried out with a comparatively small 
sacrifice of pecuniary interest, and would practically secure 
the advantages of Mr. Thornycroft's scheme. By Mr. Thorny- 
croft's proposal, the portion of the Strand between the eastern 
end of St. Mary-le-Strand Church and Aldwych would be 
widened to an average width of 150ft.; by the Royal Insti- 
tute's plan the average width would be about 12016. The 
Royal Institute has contended that by carrying out its plan 
ዜ better view would be afforded of both churches from 
either end, and also of the Law Courts, and the apparent 
narrowing of the Strand at the point in question would be 
obviated, and that, although the eastern end of the crescent 
site would not be entirely symmetrical with the western 
end, this would be observable only on paper, and would not: 
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be seen when the actual work was carried out. The Royal 
Institute has also pointed out that by further widening the 
Strand in the manner suggested the sharp awkward corner 
at the eastern end of the crescent site, as contemplated by 
the Council’s plan, would be avoided. 

We have also had before us a letter from the Royal 
Academy of Arts suggesting that the fullest consideration 
should be given to Mr. Thornycroft’s proposal, and a letter 
from the Further Strand Improvement Committee, forward- 
ing a plan showing an amended line suggested by that 
Committee, the line being somewhat similar to the one 
originally proposed by Mr. Thornycroft. 

We were impressed with the importance of the sugges- 
tions made by the Royal Institute, and we accordingly in- 
vited certain of its representatives and also Mr. Thornycroft 
to meet us on the site in order that they might fully explain 
their proposals to us, and we have since had before us a plan 
submitted by the Royal Institute showing definitely the 
scheme which it now proposes. 

For the information of the Council we have caused a 
cartoon plan to be prepared and to be hung in the Council 
chamber showing by blick lines the scheme as contemplated 
by the Council; hy dotted blue lines the considerable modi- 
fications originally suggested by Mr. Thornycroft in his 
letter to The Times; by red lines the proposal now made by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects; and by green 
lines a suggestion laid before us by the Council's superin- 
tending architect, by which plan the average width of the 
Strand would be 115ft. It is right to state that Mr. 
Thornycroft at his interview with us has expressed himself 
as being generally in accord with the proposal now made by 
the Royal Institute. 

Tf the modification originally suggested by Mr. Thorny- 
croft, and shown by dotted blue lines on the cartoon plan, 
were carried out, it would necessitate the addition to the 
public way of the Strand and Aldwych of land which would 
otherwise be let for building purposes and is valued by the 
Council's valuer at £350,000 ; the loss of recoupment if the 
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blocks of its frieze and cornice, so long misattributed to a 
colossal legendary temple of Janus Quadrifrons, which 
never existed, either on this site or any other. More- 
over, this block, when 18 its original position above 
the fluted pentelic columns then  flanking the Sacra 
Via, looked across that memorable road, and faced the 
equestrian Domitian standing between itself and the rival 
Basiliea Julia, while the black-haired, white-robed folk 
were thronging and admiring it below. The ‘Cunicoli 
Cesarei,' or longitudinal and transverse galleries beneath the 
Forum, the discovery of which was described two years ago, 
have now been cleared out and reudered secure from ordinary 
flooding. There is naturally so little of Caesar's constructive 
work remaining in Rome that these fine underground 
passages, with their lift-chambers and remains of the lifts 
(for hoisting the scenic apparatus on to the surface for the 
Games), constitute a most important monument. The much- 
disputed Rostra of Cesar is certainly of identical construc- 
tive style, and is scarcely any longer denied to be what its 
discoverer from the first considered. The simple arches of 
‘opus incertum, stuccoed with ‘ opus Signinum,' seemed to 
many archzologists incompatible with the grandeur of the 
Great Dictator; and they forget to measure his scale of con- 
struction, not by the inagnificent ideas which gave rise to 
them, but by the scale used by his predecessors. To this 
Rostra, verily, were nailed the head and the hands of Cicero, 
in order to manifest that the political vendetta was at last 
accomplished.” —Scotsman. 
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COLOURED BUILDINGS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES 1903.—III. 
By Professor AITCHISON, R.A. 

T is impossible to embrace so vast a subject. as colour in one 
lecture, even when its application to architecture 18 alone 
to be considered, so I shall begin with colour applied 

to the outsides of buildings, and hope that I may be able to 


Council were to adopt the amendment suggested by the! treat of inside colour hereafter. 


Royal Institute of British Architects, as shown by red lines 
upon the plan and now accepted by Mr. Thornycroft, is 
estimated at £70,000; while the loss to the Council if the 
suggestion made by the Council's superintending architect, 
and shown by green lines on the cartoon plan were adopted 
is estimated at £59,000. 

The report then goes on to say that poles and boards 
painted these relative colours have been fixed up on the site, 
and that a definite recommendation is to be brought up to 
the Council after the summer recess. 


go 


THE ROMAN FCRUM. 


HE Rome correspondent of the Globe writes :—“ In 
1873 the late Professor P. Rosa, while excavating the 
Forum, thought he had identified a mass of rather 

degenerate masonry as the pedestal of the once splendid 
equestrian statue of Domitian, an Emperor who enriched 
Rome architecturally in a truly magnificent manner. The 
fact was officially announced ; but later criticism has refused 
to admit that the construction dates earlier than the fourth 
century and a far more appropriate suggestion was soon 
forthcoming—namely, that it was the ‘Caballus Constan- 
tini to which reference is found in the “Einseidlen 
Itinerary,’ and the inscription upon the plinth of which we 
possess. It has been reserved for Commendatore Boni to 
identify and bring to light that more important one of the 
third Flavian Emperor. He has found it, and it is 
on a becoming scale—namely, eleven metres in length 
and six in breadth; and is situated, according to 
the description of Statrus, the singer of its exceptional 
merits (Silv. 4, 2), facing the Temple of Julius, having the 
Basilica Julia on its right hand and the Emilia on i's left 
( 22-30). 'Terga pater blandoque videt Concordia vultu' 
ia his description of the shrine he had raised west of it, next 
to the Temple of Concord, in honour of the deified Vespa- 
sian. The * Memori:e Damnatis, which followed the Em- 

eror's assassination on the Palatine, no doubt involved the 
destruction of his statue, though it is quite probable the 
horse may have been preserved for other Imperial riders. 
North of this, a huge block of the architrave of the Basilica 
ZEmilis, with its Doric mouldings (gutte), has now come to 
light, belonging to the same Augustan restoration as the 


Colour, if we include white with its gradations to black, 
is the only visual means by which things can be known, for 
there are persons so unfortunate as to be colour-blind, who 
still see the shades and shadows of things. John Dalton, the 
discoverer of atomic chemistry, was colour-blind, and its 
prevalence among engine-drivers and look-out men has been 
the cause of many accidents. ۲ 

In the bas-relief of the “ Visit of Bacchus to Icarus we 
see a servant fixing up garlands on the house. Here 1s a 
direct application of beautiful coloured leaves, fruit. and 
flowers to adorn a building, and to this day wreaths and gar- 
lands are so used in Italy. All of us have admired the 
labourer’s white cottage latticed with rose-trees, with green 
or golden leaves, and pale yellow, pink,-or blush roses; or 
a red-brick cottage trellised with white roses, the firethorn 
or a purple jasmine of Japan, with clematis, wistar!a. the 
scarlet-runner, or the passion-flower ; or the cottage is beaut 
fully ornamented by being covered with a grape-vine full of 
bunches of green, purple. or black grapes, not to speak of those 
houses wholly green with ivy or glowing with the red autumnal 
leaves of the Virginia creeper. It is only for the last few 
centuries and at occasional epochs that buildings have been 
left to the monotone of one material. and we must not forget 
that the word “ monotonous ” expresses neither admiration 
nor delight. 

The Egyptians, the Persians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, 
the Etruscans, the Chinese, the Japanese, the Mexicans, the 
Peruvians, the Arabs, Moors, and Turks, all enriched their 
buildings with colour; nay, I believe the Gauls, Germans, 
Scandinavians, the Goths, Huns, and Vandals did the same ; 
and all that group of Western nations which we call Mediæval 
made their buildings striking at least by the aid of colour. 
Why has colour disappeared from the outside of modern 
buildings? For till quite lately we only allowed ourselves 
pea-green outside shutters, a red chimney-pot, and a gilded 
weathercock ? and though in this country Puntanism may 
have had something to answer for, in Italy Palladio had 
more, who said “ white was more acceptable to the gods. 
Beyond these two factors I believe the main reason to 
that this adornment was mostly perishable, and in bad times 
was not renewed, so that many generations have grown UP 
without ever seeing coloured buildings, and novelty shocks 
mankind's conservative instincts. I can remember the storm 
raised by Owen Jones’s colouring of the Exhibition buildings 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


GLO. MEER. ARCHITECT, MANCHESTER. 


of 1851: he had, I believe, been to Egypt and seen colour on 
a grand scale there, and had studied the colouring of the 
‚Arabs and Moors at Granada; his critics knew no colour but 
that detestable application of gold and white they had seen 
at Versailles, or perhaps some pale pea-green and gold in 
their own drawing-rooms.  Viollet-le-Duc says in his article 
on painting : “ The Romaus during the Empire scem to have 
been the first people who erected monuments of white marble 
or stcne without colour; as to their stucco work, this was 
always coloured, whether inside or out : ' 

Decorative painting once played a most important part on 
the eutside of buildings; the front of Notre-Dame at Paris 
shows many traces of painting and gilding, not put on the 
bare walls, but upon the mouldings, columns, sculptured orna- 
ments, and figures. The same observations can be made 
under the porch of the Cathedral at Amiens, and the orna- 
ments placed in 1257 on the top of the transept gables of 
Notre-Dame were gilt, with grounds of dull red and black. 
The outside colour was much more vivid than that of the 
inside; there were bright red tones (vermilion glazed with 
brilliant red), crude green, orange, yellow ochre, blacks and 
pure white, rarely blues outside, the brilliancy of direct light 
allowing a harshness of colouring which would not be toler- 
able under the sifted and diffused light of the interior. I 
may mention that the late Wilham Burges and I, in our 
travels together, found traces of colour on the porch of the 
church of Villeneuve l'Archevéque. Viollet-le-Duc goes on 
to say that the whole front of Notre-Dame was not coloured, 
but only the three doorways with their voussoirs and tym- 
panums, and the niches and statues that bind the doorways 
together. The gallery of the kings formed a long strip, all 
coloured and gilt; and above the only parts painted were the 
arcade with the windows under the towers and the central 
rose-window ; the upper part, lost in the air, was left the 
colour of the stone. Viollet-le-Duc makes this reflection : 
“Why do we deprive ourselves of all these resources of art! 
Why does the classic school pretend that coldness and mono- 
tony are the inseparable accompaniments of beauty, when 
the Greeks, whom they present to us as artists par ercellence, 
‚always coloured their buildings inside and out, not timidly, 
but by putting on colours of extreme brilliancy?!” Mr. G. 
F. Watts, R.A., saw a fragment of foliage at Halicarnassus 
just dug up painted with vermilion, turquoise green, and 
golden yellow. 

In many parts of Italy bas-reliefs in gesso duro are painted 
exactly like pictures. not to speak of the coloured ware of 
Luca della Robbia and his school. The Ca’ d’Oro at Venice 
received its name from being gilt, and Commendatore Boni, 
when in charge of the restorations at the Ducal Palace, found 
traces of gold and colour on the ornaments and tracery of 
the Porta della Carta executed before 1500. The bronze 
horses of St. Mark were once gilt. Weknow that Nero had 
a bronze statue of some great Greek artist gilt; but as this 
was not intended for gilding, it so spoiled its effect that Nero 
had to pay twice the cost of the gilding for having it rubbed 
off. Signor Molmenti in his book on Venice quotes Philip. 
de Comines (Charles VIII.’s ambassador, who visited Venice. 
in 1495) as saying, quite dazzled : ‘‘ The houses are very large 
and high and of good stone, the old ones all painted; the 
others, built in the last hundred years, have their fronts of 
white marble which comes from Istria, 100 miles from there, 
and I saw many great pieces of porphyry and serpentine on 
the fronts." You may see in Carpaccio s pictures the fronts 
of houses thus ornamented with painting and gilding. In 
1854, when I was first at Venice, remains of old painting, in 
the shape of figure frescoes, were still to be scen on the fronts 
of some of the houses; and at Brescia, when I visited it a 
few years ago, there were the remains of some fine figure 
frescoes and colour on many of the houses. Pictures, except 
in the case of tombs, go but a small distance back, but in illu- 
minated manuscripts and mosaics we get buildings repre- 
sented of much earlier date, and these are mostly shown as 
wholly or partially coloured. 

A greatly improved effect is often produced in a coloured 
front by the substitution of a naturally patterned marble for 
a plain one: this may be seen in the Magasin du Printemps 
at Paris, by the late Paul Sédille, where veined marble has 
been introduced instead of plain white. It was what is now 
called Pavonazzetto, though not the true Docimeian or Syn- 
nadic (from Docimeium and Synnada, towns in Phrygia). A 
year or two ago Jay's shop in Regent Street was made quite 
beautiful by somo parts of the architecture being painted like 
veined instead of plain white marble. 

I think it best to speak of things I have scen, because by. 


that means you can allow for what the astronomers call my 
“ personal equation "; yet I must speak of countries that I 
have not seen, Persia and India, because in those countries is 
to be found the most magnificent exposition of extreme colour 
applied externally, and executed, too, in that splendid and 
imperishable material (in a dry climate) enamelled carthen- 
ware. Their flat‘ walls, cylindrical minarets and drums, 
bulbous domes, half domes, and honeycomb work are all 
covered with richly coloured tiles painted or inlaid in the 
most beautiful and intricate patterns, and where white, blue, 
green, on red, and black are used in their fullest. inten- 
sity. Sir C. Purdon Clarke, who has resided in Persia and 
secured for England some Persian architects pattern books. 
describes the effect of this coloured architecture as being 
superb, so that he did not desire to see it altered, and could 
not see how the colour could be improved. 

Splendid colour is, as a rule, only to be found in the East, 
or has been got from there. I strongly suspect that all the 
fine colour in Europe came directly or indirectly from the 
East, as it filtered through Constantinople, and skilled men 
were sent from Constantinople to execute works in different 
parts of Europe. The churches, mausoleums, and mosaics 
at Ravenna were, I believe, executed by architects and artists 
from Constantinople, and probably the mosaics on churches - 
in Rome, Sicily, and elsewhere. We know that St. Mark’s 
at Venice and the Mihrab of the Mosque at Cordova were 
done by them. The Crusades enabled the Westerns to sce 
something of the glories of the East, and the plunder fami- 
liarisod those at home with Eastern colour and workmanship. 
Afterwards this impression was kept up by the traders who 
visited the East and trafficked in its goods—the Pisans, 
Genoese, the Venetians, Portuguese, and the Dutch. There 
is very little doubt that that very effective adornment, hon- 
zontal stripes in different colours, was brought from the East. 
We see red and black stripes in the buildings of Cairo re- 
peated in the cathedrals at Genoa, Pisa, and Siena, though in 
Italy the bands are mostly of the dark green marble or ser- 
pentine of Prato. | 

St. Mark's is wholly covered with slabs of Greek, Africano, 
verde antico, and other beautiful marbles. The shafte of its 
columns are of green and red porphyry, verde antico, grand 
antique, and other splendid marbles, and over its doorways 
are mosaics on, a gold ground, while smaller pieces as orna- 
ments and borders are interspersed on its facades. Its 
crockets are gilt, and at one time the bronze horses from Con- 
stantinople were gilt too. You all know the delicate pink-and- 
white diaper of the Doge's Palace from pictures, if not from 
the Palace itself—a reminder of the city of Irak in the 
“Arabian Nights,” whose walls were built with alternate 
silver and gold bricks. The bell tower of Florence and the 
cathedral are covered with pink-and-white marble, with bor- 
ders and inlaid work of green serpentine. It is useless to 
speak of the effects of red brick and white stone, as they are 
too well known in the form of dressing, strings, stripes, and 
chequer-work. 

In many Italian buildings happy effects are got by filling 
in the ground of carved ornament with mosaic of green, gold, 
red, black, or other colours. The most striking example of 
modern external polychromy I have seen is a palace at Berlin. 
The walls are faced with black and red tiles in a diaper, the 
window dressings are majolica, and the frieze in coloured glass 
mosaic on a gold ground ; and at the time I saw it some years 
ago it was not pleasant to reflect that the tiles were probably 
English, the majolica Minton’s, and the mosaic from the Eng- 
lish Company at Murano, and that no such complete attempt 
had been made in our own country. 

In Paris we have the polychromy of theOpera House of a 
delicate and dignified character, obtained by marble. bronze, 
and gilding, with a slight sprinkling of enamelled earthenware 
on the flanks. Charles Garnier's dream of the future of Paris 
is that of an enthusiast for colour: “ The grounds of the cor- 
nices will shine with eternal colours, the piers will be en- 
riched with sparkling panels, gilded friezes will run along the 
building, the monuments will be clothed with marbles and 
enamels, and the mosaics will make all love movement and 
colour.” 

The late Paul Sédille in his Magasin du Printemps has 

n very successful with his polychromy. When he was in 
London he was very complimentary on some of our new build- 
ings. He said: “Certain new constructions in London are 
truly grand, the friezes ornamented with enamelled terra- 
cotta; mosaics on a gold ground become the decoration of the 
facades. Certain halls of public establishments are completely 
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covered with painted earthenware, developing decorative com- 
position with true style.” 

There is rather a pretty shop just at the beginning of 
Kensington High Street, all built of pinkish yellow terra-cotta, 
with open arches as a shelter in front of the shop-front itself, 
and much of it is enriched with finely coloured glass mosaic. 
Other fronts that I recollect: are 8. restaurant in Oxford Street, 
built by the late Professor Banister Fletcher, where the rusti- 
cations are of bronze-green enamelled earthenware, and the 
front is enriched with dull gold ornament in the pilasters ; 
and Pagani's Restaurant in Great Portland Street. which 1s 
partially coloured. 

A very noble polychromy might be effected by the use of 
polished porphyries, and perhaps of some granites. There are 
. in Norway and Sweden, or in both, splendid porphyries vary- 
ing in colour from white to black and of almost all colours. 
But very few even of the wealthiest people seem to have any 
inclination to build a beautiful but costly house for them- 
selves, and the freehold sites that, remain are very scarce and 
very costly ; and as the fashion for some particular part of the 
town is constantly varying, even immensely rich people 
scarcely venture to lay out much money in building a stately 
palace when they may find in a few years that they are in an 
unfashionable neighbourhood ; and the passion for something 
old is so great in England that were an Ictinus or a Mnesicles 
to design the most magnificent mansion in a new style it 
would have no chance of success by the side of a. Gothic or 
an Elizabethan one— From THE R./.B.A. Journal. 


THE BRIGHTON BUILDING EXHIBITION 


ات سس سس 


N exhibition of Building and Decorative Art is announced 

to be held at the Brighton Aquarium from September 

23 to October 10, inclusive. Alderman Buckwell, the 

Mayor of Brighton, is president, and the committee includes 

“Mr. H. Dare Bryan, F.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary of the Bristol 

Society of Architects, C. E. Clayton, S. Denman, Thos. 

Garrett, Jno. Gibbins, W. C. F. Gillam, E. J. Hamilton, T. J. 

Samson, W. Long, and S. Matthews, architect, Brighton, and 
J. Herbert Heywood, architect, Oldham. 

The building trade industry is very largely developed in, 
Brighton and Hove, and employs many thousands of men. 
The Aquarium Committee of the Brighton Town Council 
therefore consider their scheme of periodical trades exhibi- 
tions would be singularly incomplete were the interests of 
the building trade overlooked, and they have consequently 
decided to organise the exhibition. 

It is the desire of the committee to organise an exhibition 
of all those things which are novel and attractive in the 
building world, giving due prominence to artistic, decorative, 
and modern improvemente (rather than to ordi and staple 
articles of utility long since recognised). At the same time 
exhibits of historical interest and those illustrative of the 
progress of British architecture will be welcomed. Decora- 
tive metal work; art wall decorations and enrichments; the 
best appliances for lighting, sanitation, ventilation, and fire- 
proof cónstruction; mechanically ornamented woodwork ; 
improvemente in glazing and roofing ; artistic household fix- 
tures and fittings will receive special attention, and the 
annexed classification will indicate the widely varied charac- 
ter of the exhibits invited, the diplomas being awarded by 
the Committee of Adjudication upon this basis. The Cor- 
poration of Brighton have recently applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to expend a considerable 
sum in enlarging the Aquarium itself, and several large 
building contracts have recently been placed, and others are 
shortly to be tendered for in the town; important public 
works are also in course of arrangement at Worthing, Hove. 


Shoreham, and other closely neighbouring towns; the exhi-. 


bition, therefore, will be held at a period peculiarly suitable 
for the prominent display of all that is valuable in modern 
building design, construction, and decoration. The Aquarium 
Committee, having decided to introduce a new heating system 
in the building, offer a special prize of twenty guineas for 
the best proposal, to be accompanied by plans and estimates, 


with or without illustrative working models, the cost not to 


exceed £600, under the conditions more fully set out on forms 
to be obtained from the manager. Intending exhibitors. 
desirous of information as to any detail in connection with 
the exhibition, will received every attention on addressing 


the organising manager, Ed. S. Michel, Grand Aquarium, 


Brighton. 


The classification of exhibits is as follows : —Class 1, bricks, 
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tiles, drain pipes, sanitary ware, building stones, marbles, 
mosaic. This class will include, besides the foregoing, en- 


caustic tile paving and dados, glazed wall linings, glazed 


bricks, wall ties, patent pipe joints, chimney pots, etc. 
Class 2, decorative materials, wall papers and hangings, plas- 
ter and its application, plastic enrichments, paints, distempers 
and colouring media. This class includes fibrous plaster, 
time-saving wall plastering, enamels, washable distempers, 
varnishes, etc. Class 3, fireproof construction, roofing mate 
rials, asphaltes, damp proof courses; including also felts, 
patent roofing, expanding metal lathing, etc. Class4, glazing 
systems, glass, ornamental glazing, horticultural buildings, 
including lead lights, silvered and painted glass, etc. Class 
5, joinery and fittings, timbers, wood block flooring, par- 
quetry, including doors, patent and other sashes, lifts and 
hoists, wood mouldings, wood mantel pieces, and decorative 
house fitments generally. Class 6, sanitary fittings generally, 
including sewage disposal, water supply fittings, filters, baths, 
w.c.'s, lavatories, geysers, ventilators, disinfectants, drain 
testing and clearing appliances. Class 7, metal goods, heat- 
ing appliances and ornamental metal work, including kit 
cheners, stove grates of all descriptions, wrought-iron work, 
locks, handles and fittings. Class 8, architectural drawings 
and designs. In this class will come photographs, photo- 
lithegraphs, and models of notable buildings, plans for model 
dwellings, public buildings, theatres, etc. (framed or mounted, 
perspective views preferred). No charge will be made for 
the display of these unless sent for trade purposes, but the 
Executive Committee retains the power to reject any exhibit 
considered unsuitable. Class 9, publications journals, and 
periodicals connected with architecture and building. Clas 
10, drawing and surveying instruments, copying appliances, 
tools used in the building trade. Class 11, garden appliances 
and outdoor appointments (shown on the Aquarium terraces, 
no charge being made for uncovered space). 

Three gold medals, three silver medals, and six bronze 
medals will be awarded to meritorious exhibits. ጴ diploma 
of honourable mention will alsa be adjudicated to the best 
exhibit in each of the above classes represented. ል suitably 
inscribed silver cup will be awarded to the exhibit considered 
the most attractive and best displayed. 


————— DAÑA —— M2 


THE SALFORD NEW FIRE STATION. 


d‏ تست تا 


T new building has been planned by Mr. Henry Kirkley, 

of Manchester, and embodies the results of 8. wide in- 
vestigation of the fire stations of the larger towns 0 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, carried out by Mr. Alderman 
Shaw and members of his committee, assisted by Mr. Bentley, 
the chief officer of the brigade. The building faces north and 
south, the front portion directly overlooking the Crescent. In 
the middle and facing the Crescent, is the central block con- 
taining the main engine-house, a duty-room, call-room, and a 
large tower 52ft. high for drying the hose after use. Adjoin- 
ing this block, and on the left of it, is a commodious dwelling 
for the use of the chief officer. To the right of the engine 
house block, but separated from it by the main entrance, are 
a large worshop, smithy, loose box stabling, and a spare 
machine-house, whilst on the corresponding side, and behind 
the chief officers quarters, is the ing-room, as well as 
another machine-house. Behind the front block and flanking 
a large exercising ground are two rows of cottages for married 
firemen, each of which contains three good-sized rooms, three 
bedrooms, and a scullery and bath. Room has also been left 
for an additional block of four similar dwellings, should the 
increase of the brigade necessitate more housing accommoda- 
tion. The main engine-room is 69ft. long, 35ft. wide, and 
16ft. high, and will accommodate five machines, which will 
stand directly in front of the large doors, whilst. the stalls 1. 
the stables are so arranged as to be directly behind the engine, 
with a direct run from stable to engine. The electric call-room 
and duty-room, which are separated only by a glass partition, 
are on the right of the engine-room, and allow of complete 
supervision from the chief officers room. This last is an office 
14ft. by 13ft., and communicates directly with the engine-room 
and also with the chief officers dwelling. On the first floor 
over the engine-room is a large parade and instruction room, 


room is a capital recreation rcom, where billiards and other 
games may be played, and there are on the same floor lavatones 
and bathrooms for the use of the men. To facilitate the work 
of the brigade when a call is received there are two sliding poles 
connecting the parade room on the first floor with the engine 


as well as the single men’s quarters. Over the duty and call 
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room below, two others connecting the recreation room with 
the duty room, and one from the chief officers bedroom to his 
ofüce below. The brigade at present consists of chief officer, 
sixteen married men, and about six single men, and the 
appliances include one steamer, a chemical engine, two horse 
tenders, and a horse escape. Whilst the station contains little 
that is not found in one or other of modern fire stations, it is 
claimed that it goes far to embody all their merits. There is, 
however, one new feature, in the form of a horse-bath, intro- 
duced by Mr. Bentley himself. It is found that valuable 
horses are often. lost after severe exertion because they catch a 
chill. This the bath, which can be heated to any degree, will, 
it is hoped, prevent. 
————9+ ——— 


BUILDING NEWS. 
WYMONDHAM ABBEY CHURCH is to be restored at a cost of 
£25,000. 


THE members of Brighton Town Council have decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow £9,792 for the enlargement of the public library. 

A CHANCEL screen designed by Messrs. J. P. Pritchett and 
Son, architects, is to be erected in the ancient church of 
Middleton Tyas, near Richmond, Yorkshire, as a memorial 
to the late Lady Backhouse. 


SCHEMES are pr for the erection of schools at New 
Brighton (near Liverpool), Wallasey, and Douglas; a reser- 
voir at Rhondda; and an addition to the Cromer Hospital, 
Erpingham, to cost about £3,000. 


ALTERATIONS to All Saints’ Church, Salterhebble, include a 
system of ventilation by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, and 
the designs for the interior decoration have been prepared 
by Mr. Reuben Bennett, of Manchester. 


Tue Naval Colliery workmen, Penygraig, unanimously re- 
solved to erect a workmen's public hall to seat 1,000, at a cost 
of from £3,000 to £3,500. Messrs. Lewis and Morgan, archi- 
tecta, of Tony Pandy, Llwynypia, have been engaged. 


THE new building erected for the use of the church and con- 
gregation assembling in St. Paul’s, Wigan, under the pasto- 
rate of the Rev. D. C. Tinckler, was publicly dedicated on 
Wednesday week. The capacious structure has cost £6,000. 


A FREE library for Birkdale, Southport, is projected through 
a gift of £1,000 and a site from Mr. Weld Blundell and 
£5,000 from Mr. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie has also offered 
£3,000 towards a free hbrary at Exmouth, £3,000 for one at 
Rhyl, and £10,000 for one at Ilford. 


THE memorial-stone of the Loanhead (Kilmarnock) Board 
School, which is being erected at a cost of about £15,000, was 
laid on Saturday by Mr. Carnegie. The school has been 
designed by Mr. R. S. Ingram, of King Street, Kilmarnock, 
N.B., and accommodation is Provided for 1,000 scholars. 


A NEW board school at Godre Aman, Cwmaman, which has 
been erected by Mr. J. Jones, at a cost of £26,000, from the 
designs of Mr. T. Roderick, both of Aberdare, was formally 
opened on Tuesday. Accommodation is provided for 250 
scholars, and there are five classrooms and a central hall. 


A new Congregational church has been erected at Llangollen 
at a total cost of £3,100 from designs by Messrs. Owen M. 
Roberts and Son, Portmadoc, the contractor being Mr. D. 
Roberts, Llangollen. Adjoining the chapel is a minister's 
retiring rcom, a large school-room, two cloak-rooms, kitchen, 
and a caretaker's house. 


Tur new Roman Catholic schools at Whitwick, which have 
Just been opened, have cost: about £5,000, and afford accom- 
modation for 600 scholars. The building is on the central 
hall plan, and covers 116ft. by 90 ft. of ground. It consists 
of a spacious hall 72ft. by 33ft., with four classrooms on 
either side and another at the end. 


Tur Bishop of Bangor on Thursday week placed the memo- 
rial-stone of a church which is in course of erection, at an 
approximate cost of £4,000, at Nevin, a watering place on 


| carried out on Saturday afternoon. 


the South Carnarvonshire coast. The site was given by the 
Hon. F. G. Wynn, of Glynllifon Park, and the structure has 
been designed by Mr. P. Shearson Gregory, architect, Bangor. 


Tue Salford Town Hall and Markets Committee have decided 
to erect a suite of offices on the site bounded by the Health 
and Water Department buildings, West Market Street, Ford 
Street, and Cleminson Street, and have instructed the Borough 
Engineer to prepare complete plans and specifications for such 
work, and submit them to a future meeting of the Committee. 


THE opening of the group of cottages which the miners of the 
Cowpen group of collieries have erected as a memorial to the 
memory of their late employer, Mr. G. B. Forster, was 
The cottages, eight in 
number, are situated on. a well adapted site, near Cowpen 
Colliery, and are substantially built dwellings. The scheme 
cost £1,400. | 


Tue War Office have in course of consideration. a scheme for 
the enlargement and extension of Woolwich Arsenal. In 
pursuance of this scheme the Secretary for War has compul- 
sorily acquired twenty acres of land in the neighbourhood of 
the Arsenal, adjacent to the works, for the purposes of the 
extension. The arbitrator has issued his award, giving the 
total compensation at £2,300. The sum claimed by Colonel 
Dashwood was £6,000. 


THE Countess of Strathmore, in the Public Hall, Kirriemuir, 
last week, opened a bazaar for behoof of the building fund 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Kirriemuir. ‘The building 
in which the congregation worshipped for over a century was 
destroyed by fire early last year, and it is to replace this 
structure that the present effort is being made. Plans for 
a new church have been prepared by Messrs. Bucknall and 
Comper, architects, Westminster, which will involve an ex- 
penditure of £3,000. 


On Monday new schools at Burry Port, built in two blocks 
to accommodate 270 boys and the same number of girls, were 
opened. The building was designed by the late Mr. Richard 
Wilhams, postmaster, who superintended the erection up to 
the time of his death a few months ago. Mr. Thomas Jones, 
architect, Llanelly, succeeded him, and saw their completion. 
The contractors were Messrs. Brown, Thomas and John, 
Llanelly, for joinery work, and Messrs. Thomas Evans and 
Son for masonry. The cost will be about £5,000. 

THE new Petty Sessions Court House at Henley-in-Arden, 
which has been erected from plans prepared by the Warwick- 
shire County Surveyor at a cost of £2,000, was opened on 


Wednesday week by Lord Leigh. It has been erected at the | 


rear of the police station, which is on the main thoroughfare 
from Birmingham to Stratford, is an imposing looking build- 
ing of red brick, and contains all the modern arrangements 
for the efficient carrying out of the law. There is a comfort- 
able police court, a magistrates’ retiring room, police oflices, 
cells, and lavatories. 


AT a meeting of the Bury Board of Guardians on Wednesday 
week Mr. D. Healey gave notice that he would move at the 
next meeting that the Guardians erect an infirmary at the 
workhouse in accordance with plans approved of by the 
Local Government Board, but subject to such modifications 
as that Board might hereafter direct, at an expenditure not 
to exceed £35,024. He would also move that borrowing 
powers for that sum be applied for. Mr. Healey explained 
that it was proposed to provide an administrative block and 
to make provision for 100 beds. ۱ 


THE site chosen for the erection of a Central Hall as the 
headquarters of the Liverpool Mission, and as a fitting memo- 
1131 of the Rev. Charles Garrett and his life-work, is one of 
the most central in the city, being within two or three 
minutes’ walk of the Lime Street and Central Stations. The 
frontage will be in Renshaw Street, and the new premises 
will possess a striking tower over the main entrance, at the 
corner of Renshaw Street and Upper Newington. It has 
been stipulated that the building must be erected within 
three years. The total cost of the scheme will be over 
£40,000. 


A FREE library and museum were added on Thursday week 
to the many valuable institutions provided for residents in 
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the model village of Port Sunlight Cheshire. Four dwelling- 
houses have been converted into a library and museum for 
the villagers, the building being a gift: to the residents and 
those employed at the soap works from Mr. W. H. Lever. 
The library contains 3,500 volumes, and Mr. Lever has pro- 
mised to put aside an annual sum for extension. The 
museum contains choice and varied selections illustrative of 
life in various parts of the colonies and of trades and indus 
tries, besides examples of fine art work in furniture and 
bric-a-brac. 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of St. John’s Church, Hop- 
wood, Heywood, was laid by Lady Beatrice Kemp. The por- 
tion of the church to be erected under the present contract 
is estimated to cost about £4,000, and will consist of the 
nave and aisle, up to and including the permanent chancel 
arch. The nave will be built of stone, but the chancel, which 
will be of brick, is temporary only, and will be replaced with 
ቤ permanent structure as soon as funds allow. When com- 
pleted, the edifice will be 110 feet long and 52 feet wide 
Inside, and will afford accommodation for a congregation of 
480. The east end of the north aisle will be arranged as a 
morning chapel; a dwarf wall and three steps will separate 
the chancel from the nave, and the chancel will be 33 feet 
long. 


Ar asitting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court last week—Lord 
Inverclyde presiding—the following linings were granted : — 
The Commercial Property Investment Company, Ltd., 59, St. 
Vincent Street, to erect three tenements of dwelling-houses 
and offices on the east side of Baird Street, Glasgow; the 
Corporation of the city of Glasgow, to erect a district library 
in Ayr Street and Vulcan Street, Springburn ; George Green, 
Old Barracks Carnival, Gallowgate, to erect a switchback 
railway, workshops, and dwelling-houses, at the corner of 
Great Eastern Road and Foundry Lane, Glasgow; J. A. 
M‘Taggart and Co., builders, 65, Bath Street, to erect seven 
tenements of dwelling-houses on the west side of Dudley 
Drive, Hyndlands; the University Court of the University 
of Glasgow, to erect buildings at Gilmorehill, Glasgow. 

A NEW frontage is to be built at the Victoria Station, Man- 
chester, and the work has been already begun. It is the 
intention of ‘the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
to set up a block of buildings which will extend from Long 
Millgate to the present refreshment-rooms at the top of 
Hunt’s Bank. The buildings will harmonise, architecturally, 
with the present offices in Hunt’s Bank and Victoria Parade. 
It is intended that the ground floor shall be arranged for the 
general accommodation of passengers, and there will be 
offices in the higher storeys for those head officials of the 
company who are at present provided for in the Hunt's Bank 
building. This older building will be retained as part of the 
general offices of the company, but at present it is said to 
afford inadequate accommodation for a staff which has been 
much increased in recent years. 


Inside the City Temple alterations and improvements of the 
decorating, lighting, heating, and ventilating have been done 
during the past few weeks. Four large “ electroliers,” with 
lighte aggregating 1,900 candle power, will be suspended 
. from the roof, while smaller pendants will light the galleries 
and the aisles. Arrangements have been made with two 
‚supply companies, so that a total failure of the light is almost 
‘impossible. At one time the gas was relied upon not only 
for light, but for heat and ventilation; now modern venti- 
lating and heating systems have been installed. A series of 
medallions is placed in the spandrils of the arches, while the 
names are, as formerly, on the frieze below. The memorial 
window to Dr. Parker, erected by the congregation, is now in 
position. It represents St. Paul’s farewell at Ephesus, with 
the text, “ Sorrowing most of all that they should see his face 
no more.” Below is a medallion portrait of the late minister 
of the City Temple. The platform surrounding the pulpit 
has been removed, and the gift of the City Corporation 1s 
now seen to advantage. The stone staircases in the vestibule 
leading to the galleries have been strengthened by steel 
girders. The reopening will have to be postponed to Sep- 
tember 13. 


پو ردو و سا 


PLANS have now been deposited at Barry for the proposed 
new Government buildings, provision for which has already 
- been made in the estimates. The new Post Office will occupy 


an extensive corner site between Dock View Road and Thom 
son Street, and the Customs House and Board of Trade 
Offices will be about 200 yards further along Dock View 
Road, on the corner of Station Street. Both will be sub 
Stantial brick buildings, with Portland stone dressings, to 
match the offices of the Barry Railway Company. The Post 
Office will be provided with a fine sorting-room, and there 
will also be large telegraph and telephone depart 
ments. A portion of the site on Dock View Road, 
adjoining the existing shops, will be reserved for a time 
for new County Court ofüces, plans for which have not as yet 
been prepared. The Board of Trade offices will be on the 
ground floor, with the Customs offices above. 
trance will be in Station Street, but entrance to the shipping 
‘yard and engagement room will be from the lane at the 
rear of Dock View Road. Space is reserved in each case for 
future extension. It is probable that the work will be com- 
menced during the coming winter, for in each case extensive 
excavations will have to be made before proceeding with the 
erection of the buildings. 


Y ones سرد‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Local Government Beard have sanctioned the Halifax 
Corporation's application to borrow £19,100 for their electric 
lighting undertaking. 


MAFEKING 15 proposed to be lighted by electricity generated by 
oil engines, and a public meeting will be called to sanction a 
loan of £6,000 for this purpose. 


Tue following advertisement appears in a Wimbledon news- 
paper: “Wanted, 10,000 cockroaches and other insects by a 
tenant who agreed to leave his present residence in the same 
condition as it was when he took it.” 


BorINú operations for testing the site of the new deep-water 
dock at Swansea have now been completed with most satis 
factory results, and the trustees will shortly invite tenders for 
carrying out the scheme, involving two millions sterling. 


Tr is now stated that the new bridge at Kew has cost £192,585. 
More than half this amount will be defrayed by the Middlesex 
County Council and the County Council of Surrey has paid 
the balance. The model and drawings of the bridge will be 


exhibited at the St. Louis Exhibition. 


A NEW gateway, constructed by the River Wear Commis 
sioners, was opened on Monday at Sunderland. The gateway, 
which leads from the Wear to the South Dock, is part of the 
big scheme of dock improvement inaugurated some years ago, 
and has cost about £36,000. It gives a depth of water on the 
sill of thirty feet, and is seventy feet in width, widening to 
120 feet. | 


During delving operations in New Street, Ross, last week, for 
the purpose of laying the electric light cables, several old and 
disused wooden water pipes were discovered. They consist 
of timber sticks from twelve feet to twenty feet in length. 
with a hole three or three and a half inches in diameter, bored 
down the centre, and are believed to be the last of the water 
service instituted for the town by John Kyrle, the “ Man of 
Ross,” in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 


DEATHS are announced of Mr. J. A. Mackenzie, Burgh Sur- 
veyor of Inverness; Mr. W. Wood, architect and surveyor, of 
Ifield (through cycling accident at Reigate); Mr. T. Wardrop 
(of Harris and Wardrop, builders, etc., Wallwood Street, E.); 
and Dr. W. H. Corfield, Sanitary Adviser to H.M. Office of 
Works, who died on Wednesday week at Marstrand, Sweden. 
All his inventions have been entrusted to Messrs. Thomas 
Crapper and Co., Marlborough Works, Chelsea. 


A NUMBER of the members of the Sanitary Inspectors Bo 
tion left London on Saturday for a fortnight's tour throug 

Belgium, and also with the intention of taking part in the 
Eleventh International Congress at Brussels. The የ 
will have a busy time, as innumerable visits will be made an 

receptions attended. The visits include several hospitals, the 
quays and docks, the northern pumping station eto., at Ant- 
werp; the abattoirs in the Boulevard d’Anderlecht, and other 
sanitary works of interest in Brussels; and the Waterloo 
battlefield. 


The main en- 
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THE SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS IN 
COMPETITION. 


| HE choice of a limited list of architects to compete for a 
particular work is attended with some difficulty if the 
best results are to be attained. For any class of build- 
Ing it is not easy to say that any short list of a dozen. is 
enough to include all those whom it might be to the advan- 
tage of the promoters to have compete, unless a geographical 
test of residence be applied, and even then it is obvious that 
in London this would not serve. We can quite sympathise 
with a trustee of the Manchester Infirmary, who writes to 
protest against the selection made in the case of the new 
building for an infirmary in that city. The selection, to be 
strictly fair, should, no doubt, either include local architects 
only, or else the best of those in Lancashire or England or 
the British Isles, or those who have carried off the first 
premiums for similar work under competent assessors. The 
latter distinctions are made advisedly, for it is, unfortunately, 
true that those placed first by assessors often have the prize 
taken out of their hands. At Manchester we cannot doubt 
the trustees want the very best they can obtain, and to pay 
a fair reward for it. In that city are gentlemen who have 
made some good reputations in infirmary design, and ሃዩ! one 
would not contend that they might not be put on their 
mettle by competition with Edinburgh, Glasgow, or London. 
It seemed, therefore, wise to include other than merely local 
architects, but the principle on which the selection has been 
made is certainly not easy to understand. Success in com- 
petition, however, ‘is not always a prime factor in judging as 
to those one would ask to compete, and we know of more 
than one case in which failure ought to have spelt success 
and does carry credit with it. He who would fairly apportion 
credit has not an easy task—that is certain—and yet there 
are surely outstanding instances of merit known to many of 
us which ought not te ba overlooked. We suppose it is 
too late now to remedy the list in the first competition. But 
perhaps that might be set right in the final. Without 
following the odd and remarkable precedent of the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition, the Manchester authorities might, we 
think, make a serious effort to include in the final list of paid 
competitors the more outstanding names which spell quality, 
though perhaps they are now unable to include those whose 
career rather spells Merit than the magical word Success, 


A nn سم‎ 


THOMAS WILKINSON WALLIS. 


N the 26th ult., at his residence at Louth, in Lincoln- 
() 8ከ1፻6, where he ከ88 resided for some sixty years, the 
greatest of wood-carvers in this country, probably in 
Europe, that the last century knew, went to his rest, in the 
eighty-second year of his age. A Yorkshire lad, he was one 
of a large family, the children of a cabinetmaker resident at 
Hull, and was born in that town upon February 4, 1821. 
A weakly lad from birth he received but slight education, 
going to work at nine years of age in a whalebone manu- 
factory. At fourteen he was apprenticed to one Thos. 
Ward, a carver and gilder of that town, and, after complet- 
ing his indentures, worked a while for his old master as a 
journeyman carver at a weekly wage of 248. Subsequently 
he was on the staff of one Constantine, a Leeds darver, and 
in 1843 went to Louth, in Lincolnshire, to work for a 
clever but dissipated little carver, known as John 
Brown, who paid him 23s. weekly. Brown died in 
1844, and Wallis, then twenty-three years of age (who, by 
thrift and economy had contrived to put by nearly £27) 
started on his own account inthe town. A year later he 
married ; ከ15 wife, after bearing him several children, pre- 
deceased him in 1866. Wallis's work very soon gained for 
him a very goodly repute. As an artistic wood carver of 
the highest order his great forte was the representation of 
groups in still life, especially dead game. These he almost 
invariably carved in lime tree. He first exhibited in 
Lundon, at the Society of Arts, in 1850, and at the Great 
Exhibition of 185] his work created great sensation, the 
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representatives of all countries drawn together there being 
unanimous that the productions of his chisel were the 
masterpieces of the century, and the most exquisite crea- 
tions—as regards both general grouping and delicate 
manipulation—the world had ever seen. He received a 
gold medal and was accorded the same honour at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, as well as at subsequent exhibitions. 

The strain incidental to the minute finish of his produc- 
tions, however, told seriously upon naturally rather weak 
eyes, and by the time he was forty the defectiveness was 80 
serious that total blindness was feared. As an ultimate 
result ከ6 was forced to give up ከ18 profession, and being a 
many-sided man of great ability, was appointed borough 
surveyor at Louth. He continued,funtil the ailments of age 
grew serious, an official to the Louth Corporation for some 
twenty years. He was one of the earliest rifle volunteers 
in England, and rising from the ranks to the post of 
quarter-master sergeant, held that position for twenty 
years (1860 to 1880). He was offered, but declined, a com- 
mission, and was an excellent shot, and competed for the 
Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon in 1866, and some years ago 
received the long service medal. An enthusiastic and 
learned botanist, he spent much of the latter portion of his 
life in his garden, devoting other times to painting in oil 
and water colour. His works in this line were excellent, and 
a life-sized presentation portrait he did in oils of Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter (one of his oldest friends and 
admirers), two years ago, pronounced it a work of high art. 
To the last he occasionally used the chisel his cunning hand 
had in the old days so dexterously handled, and the very 
last day he spent out of bed was devoted to carving a 
dolphin’s head in wood. That was exactly a month before 
his decease. Suffering no pain, he was confined to his 
chamber for four weeks, and then—like a tired child in its 
cot at eventide—went peacefully to rest. 

In 1899, he published an “Autobiography,” being 
“ Extracts from his Sixty Years’ Journal.” The work contains 
a most interesting record of his early struggles and ultimate 
triumph over all difficulties, and is one that should be read 
and cherished by every aspirant to fame in the arts and 
crafts.— 1. I.P. F, R. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


DAILY paper says that it is an almost universal exclama» 
tion amongst people of taste that the Westminster 
Cathedral would be beautiful but for its adornments, 

and pleads for some plain brickwork in the interior instead 
of gaudy mosaics or heartless marbles. As we have been told 
it was merely designed as a groundwork for beautiful marble 
decoration, this is a bit disheartening criticism from the lay 
mind. ' 


WHEN police-court business is transacted in a café, and other 
public officials huddled discursively in various tenements in 
the tewn, it is obvious that a flourishing municipality ougne 
to bestir itself for better arrangements. It is, therefore, 
hoped that Wallsend will ere long set about obtaining build- 
ings wherein all its municipal, educational, and police busi- 
ness can be properly carried out under one roof. 


As the Edward Godwin referred to in Mr. Whistler's will is 
the son of the late Mr. E. W. Godwin, F.S.A., formerly con- 
sulting editor to the BRITISH ARCHITECT, the following copy 
of the will may interest our readers: —“ I bequeath my 
wife's entire collection of garnets rare and beautiful, to 
gether with sprays, pendants, etc., of the same style of work 
or setting in white stones, brilliants, or old paste, our entire 
collection of beautiful old silver and plate, and thé complete 
collection of old china, to the Louvre. This bequest is on 
condition that the three collections be gathered together in 
one and displayed as the ‘ Beatrix Whistler Collection.’ Also 
that in it or appropriately in the same room shall be hung 
proofs of my wife's exquisite etchings, of which I leave a list 
attached to my will signed by me. And as to the rest and 
residue of my estate of whatsoever kind I devise and be- 
queath the same to my wife's sister and my ward, Rosalind 
Birnie Philip, ad 1 direct that she shall thereout aid my 
wifes son Edward Godwin in his training as sculptor by 
allowing him an income to the extent of one-fifth. of the in- 
come cf such residue wen invested, such one-fifth to be 


paid to him until he attains the age of twenty-three years, 
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and I appoint Rosalind Birnie Philip as sole executrix of 
my will.” By a codicil made on May 7, 1903, Mr. Whistler 
revoked the bequest to the Louvre, but he expressed a desire, 
without any wish to control or bind Miss Philip, that, in the 
event of her retaining the collection of garnets during her 
life, she would bequeath them to the Louvre upon like con- 
ditions with those contained in his will. Mr. Whistler's 
estate has been valued at £10,602 gross, including £9,948 
in net personalty. 

WE are glad to see Mr. Ed. Salomons, F.R.I.B.A., writes a 
pretest against the prevalent idea that shoals of soap, pyra- 
mids of pickles, and the like are of interest as prominent 
features in an industrial exhibition. Anent the proposed 
1905 Manchester Exhibition he writes: —'" The fact is the 
public are mainly interested in matters of art or art-craft. 
This was fully borne out by the success of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, where not a single article was exhibited 
which was not a selected object of art. There are but few 
living probably who can recollect this great show. Of that 
number I am one, as I designed the building, and of course 
was much interested in all the details. Therefore I should 
suggest that we have an Art Treasures Exhibition again, 
with this difference, however, that the art items should not 
only be exhibited, but be actually manufactured on the spot 
by craftsmen from all parts of the world. I am certain this 
would be of immense interest to the public at large, as I 
haye noticed in all exhibitions that any process of manufac- 
ture was sure to attract the people. Even at the great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 I remember well the crowds that always 
thronged the stall where such an, insignificant thing as en- 
lopes were made by machinery. As to the financial view, 
let us remember that in the 1857 Exhibition there was a sur- 
plus of £4,000. This is not much, but when it is considered 
that no rent was charged for space and that every article 
was collected, packed, despatched, insured, and returned at 
the expense of the committee the result was decidedly satis- 
factory. 


Tuar the Garden City idea is beginning to catch on is evi- 
dent from the following letter by Mr. G. P. Telford, secretary 
to a company formed to promote one at Gateshead. We 
only hope that the árchitectural treatment will be worthy of 
the opportunity :—“ There is a chance of a Garden City 
scheme being brcught to a head, in a very short period, and 
in no less a tcwn than Gateshead. There is an estate of 
elcse on fifty acres practically surrounded by trams, and 
within ten minutes of a railway station, which has boen 
taken over by a limited company, who have plans already 
drawn. This estate is situated. on Sunderland Road, عط‎ 
tween Gateshead and the Felling, and extends up to Split- 
crow Lane. There is an excellent quarry on the estate, and 
also clay which can be used for brick-making, if required. 
The intention of the company is to build small semi-detached 
cottage villas, of from four to six or eight rooms, and give 
200 yards of garden in front of each house. There will be 
no back lanes, no dirty old palings, but privet or other hedges 
as a division of the garden. The backs of the villas will look 
as good as the fronte, and all will face the same way, giving 
a splendid view towards Newcastle and the valley of the 
Tyne. They will be built a story and a half high. This is 
done to keep dcwn the price, as the company are doing their 
utmcst to compete with the flat property, and they expect 
to let these small villas at the price of flats. There will be 
as much garden as one man can keep in order. The fronts 
of the house: will be blocker stone, and of nice design, with 
side entrances. There will be a range of shops in the centre 
cf the estate, and sites for churches and chapels if required." 


Tue Portsmouth Tcwn Council on Tuesday discussed the 
question cf purchasing Charles Dickens's birthplace in Com- 
mercial Road, Landport. The house, as previously stated, 
is shortly to be sold by auction. The Libraries and Museums 
Cemmittee considered it inadvisable to purchase except at a 
rcascnable price, and suggested that if someone bought the 
house at a moderate sum and offered it to the corporation 
the question might be entertained. Eventually the matter 
was left in the hands of the Mayor, Sir William Dupree, 
and the chairman of the committee, Alderman Power. 
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In recognition of his gifts cf statuary tc the City Square, in 
Leeds, the freedom cf the city has been conferred on Colonel 
ፐ. ነኛ. Harding, a former Lord Mayor of the city. 


ALREADY the average Yorkshireman has been wanting to 
know why the horse of the Black Prince in Mr. Brock's fine 
statue in Leeds City Square is, contrary to established usage, 
moving the fore and hind leg on each side in the same direc- 
tion. But the Yorkshire Post says the gait is known as the 
“amble,” the first pace adopted by young colts, which 
they quit on becoming able to trot. If the bronze horses of 
S. Mark's and those on the Parthenon frieze display the 
same action it is not to be expected that Y orkshiremen can 
grumble at their latest statue. | 


Mr. EDwARD RICHARDS, one of the best-known architects in 
South Devon, having acted for many years as architect for 
the Haldon Manor estate, died on Thursday week at Torquay 
at the age of sixty-one. It was Mr. Richards who some years 
since secured the premium of £100 offered by the Town 
Council for the best plans for a pavilion suitable for erection 
at the entrance to the Princess Pier. Plans were publicly 
invited and afterwards submitted to a vice-president of the 
Institute. The scheme was, however, never matured by the 
Corporation. 
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Mr. HERBERT Forp, F.R.I.B.A. (of Messrs. Ford and Hee 
keth, Aldermanbury, E.C.), died on Tuesday week, at Home- 
leigh, South Row, Blackheath, aged seventy years. Mr. 
Ford joined the Institute as a Fellow in 1870, and carried on 
an extensive practice, chiefly in commercial buildings in the 
City. The deaths are also announced of Mr. Arthur 8. Cutler, 
City Architect, of Lowell, Mass., and Mr. Henry Allen 
Darrow, a pioneer architect in 1877 at Omaha, Nebraska. 


To the members of the Derbyshire Archeological Association 
Mr. John Garstang has described the recently-discovered 
military station near Borough, in the Peak of Derbyshire. 
Mr. Garstang said the walls had been traced round an area 
of about three acres. One corner was rounded off close to the 
river Noe, and at the other corner there was a tower the 
foundations of which had been bared. This was a Roman 
fortress of the type that was built in the first and second 
centuries. Indications of three gateways had been found, but 
there would, of course, be four. The Roman causeway had 
been found to lead across the top of the enclosure complete, 
and two posts had been found on which swung the doors of the 
fort. There were also the foundaticns of the guard chamber. 
In the centre of the fortress was a very large rectangular stone 
building, most probably the pretcrium. The entire field was 
covered with stone buildings—in fact, it was one cf the most 
important discoveries yet made. In some old Roman forts 
the buildings outside the pretorium were of wood, being only 
of 8. temporary character, but here all the buildings were of 
stone. Two Roman altars had been found, the inscriptions on 
which had yet to be deciphered. A special feature of interest 
consisted in portions of a large inscribed tablet five feet in 
length. Mr. Garstang conducted the company through the 
grcunds, and pointed out that the whole area was drained by 
a regular water system of stone drains, which were still 
perfect. 


THE Roman remains discovered at Brough, near Bradwell, 
have been deposited in the Buxton Museum, and it is hoped 
they will find a permanent home there. The collection includes 
two altars, three pieces of large inscribed tablets, a circular 
bowl, a foot deep, with spout, three round catapult stones 
five cr six inches in diameter, two stones for sharpening 
weapons, a large number of bones of animals, etc., all black 
as coal. These were found in the millstones used in. a corn- 
grinding mill. There is also an altar which was recently 
being kicked about the streets of Hope. All are wonder- 
fully preserved. The most important discovery made since 
the uncovering of the forum and basilica of the old Roman 
city of Silchester many years ago has recently been made ın 
the opening up of the greater part of the foundations of the 
extensive public báths, with the various apartments, hypo 
causts, pile, heating chambers, and accessories. The work 
is being carried on at the instance and expense of the Society 
of Antiquaries. Further careful research is in progress 
within the area, and an uninscribed Roman altar has jus 
been unearthed. 


A PREHISTORIC British barrow was opened at Martinstown, 
Dorset, on Wednesday, under the supervision of Mr. St 
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George Gray, curator of the Taunton Museum. There were 
disclosed worked flints and several interments. In the 
centre of the barrow was found a large British urn inverted 
on. a slab of stone, covering some cremated remains which 
had been wrapped in a rough material of cloth or rushes, 
the texture of the weaving being still traceable. A quantity 
of other pottery was also unearthed. In another barrow 
close by have been found a vase and a bronze knife with a 
portion of a willow handle. 


THE historical battle-ground of Bannockburn, where King 
Robert Bruce routed the English under Edward, is, says an 
Edinburgh Press Agency, in danger of being taken up by 
builders. Hearing of this, Mr. Andrew Carnegie has 
approached the prcprietors, and the famous battlefield will 
doubtless pass into his possession. We understand, however, 
that the report of selling the battle-ground is absclutely un- 
founded. l 


ResroraTion has been commenced of the Norman towers of 
Lambeth Palace on the south-west and south-east. On 
careful examination it was fcund that the embattlements 
were very much fretted away, and the large hexagon chim- 
neys appeared to be in some danger of falling., The cause 
is attributed to chemical atmospheric action, there being 
numerous works in South Lambeth, the fumes from which 
are cften. waftod in a direct line to the old palace. The erec- 
tion of the scaffolding has disturbed the doves which for a 
long time past have found shelter in the towers. 


Our readers will doubtless bear in mind that the opening 
meeting of the new session at the R.1.B.A. is on Monday, 
November 24, when the president, Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., 
will deliver an opening address. 


Tue Architectural Association announce that after March 25, 
1904, the work cf the Association will be carried on at the 
Royal Architectural Museum, Tufton Street, Westminster. 
The address of the president, Mr. Henry T. Hare, and distri- 
bution cf prizes takes place October 2. The other announce- 
ments are: —October 16, Paper by Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton 
and H. P. G. Maule, on the Day School in Relation to Archi- 
tectural Pupilage; Ncvember 6, Paper by Mr. C. A. Nichol- 
son, on Modern Churches ; November 20, Paper by Mr. H. M. 
Cautley, on Farm Buildings; Decamber 4, Paper by the 
Camera and Cycling Club, cn Photography for Architects; 
December 18, Paper by Mr. G. P. Bankart, cn Old Stucco and 
Plaster Work, with Reference to Modern Possibilities ; 
January 8, Paper by Mr. Hugh Stannus, cn Egyptian Archi- 
tecture ; January 22, Paper by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, cn The 
Making of Architects, with Examples cf Draughtsmanship ; 
February 5, Paper by Mr. W. A. Harvey, on Cottage Homes; 
February 19, Paper by Mr. W. Henry White, on Corner 
Houses; March 4, Paper by Mr. John W. Simpson, on 
Schcols; April 22, Paper by Mr. W. Gilbert, cn Craftsman- 
ship; May 6, Paper by Mr. A. E. Muntz, on Land Surveying. 


THE inaugural lecture of the University College School of 
Architecture will be 08 Architectural Evolution, by the new 
Professor, Mr. F. M. Simpson, formerly of Liverpool Univer- 
sity. The chair will be taken by Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 
The architectural course at University College is framed, in 
the first place, to provide a systematic training in the practical 
and ssthetic sides of architecture and in subjects closely allied 
to it; and, in the second, to encourage students to ocntinue 
their general education, and 56 bring them into touch with 
other students in other departments, who are pursuing diffe- 
rent courses cf study. The College already possesses in its 
Slade School of Fine Arts, its large engineering laboratories, 
and its comprehensive arts and sciences classes, valuable aids 
to a schocl of architecture. Advantage will be taken of 
these, sa far as is possible having regard to the limited time 
at the students disposal, so that the course shall not be 
entirely on technical lines, but cn liberal lines also. To fur- 
ther this, stress is laid on the necessity for a thorcugh ground- 
ing in the history of architectural development. The planning. 
construction, and general principles of the masterpieces of 
ancient and modern times will be explained. The aim of the 
lectures on architectural history will not be to cram a student's 
brain with names, dates, and dimensions, but to enlarge his 
ınind, stimulate his imagination, and interest him in his art. 
À special course will be provided for architectural students by 
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the Professor of Mechanical Engineering in steel and iron 
construction, and in the testing of materials. | 


“ THERE is no example of the modern and extreme sky- 
scraper,” says Scribner, '' which commends itself as an archi- 
tectural success. The power of the community must be in- 
voked to protect the community against the individual." 
America wants local authorities to put a check on the 
vagaries of the individuals, or combinations of individuals, - 
who desire to erect sky-scrapers of the “ modern and extreme 
sort." "This change of attitude on the part of the Americans 
will be interesting to Londoners in view of the tendency 
lately developed by London architects to run up buildings of 
abnormal height after the sky-scraper fashion. 


IT is stated that on Tuesday two visitors from the United 
States were emerging frcm St. Paul's Cathedral, when cne 
was heard tc remark to the other: “That's no slouch cf a 
church; say, who built it?" “Wren,” was the re:ponse. 
“’Cute chap, Wren kncws scmething,” was the final remark 
within earshot. 

Tae Newington Recreation Ground, which is the site of the 
old Horsemonger Lane Gaol, has lately been enlarged by the 
London County Council, and cn Saturday the extension was 
dedicated to the public use by Mr. J. W. Cleland, the chair- 
man cf the Parks and Open Spaces Committee. The addi- 
tion to the one and three-quarter acres now the property of 
the public amounted, said Mr. Cleland, to one and a quarter 
acres, which had been purchased at an enormous price, 
namely, £18,000. But this expenditure was not grudged by 
the Council, because cpen spaces were essential, especially 
in Southwark. The borough cf Finsbury, with 589 acres 
under its control, only possessed 84 acres of open spaces; 
Shoreditch, with 678 acres, only seven acres; and South- 
wark, with 1,131 acres, and a population of cver 200,000, 
only had 108 acres. The County Council, however, could 
not go on indefinitely paying enormous sums for open spaces, 
and Parliament should be petitioned that: the severe penalties 
attached to compulscry purchase should not apply when the 
ground was wanted for recreation. Something also would 


have to be done to prevent landowners building over 


squares which had been regarded as open spaces. 


Tue Manchester Parks Committee have in hand at the pre- 
sent time the completion of seven additional open spaces and 
recreation grounds. "They are at Plymouth Grove, Deamere 
Street, Openshaw, Whitworth Street (city), Monsall Road, 
Hulme Hall Lane, and Ten Acres Lane, Newton Heath and 
New Mocsten. Early in June last application was 
made to the Local Gcvernment Board fer sanction 
tc borrow the sum of £54,000 fcr the purposes of 
parks and recreation grounds, and of sewering, paving, and 
flagging streets adjoining parks and recreation grounds, it 
being understood that the necessary allocation of the loan as 
between the Parks and Cemeteries Committee and the 
Paving, Sewering, and Highways Committee would be made 
when the works were executed. The money will not all be 
expended on the new recreation grounds, for portions of it 
are required for works yet to be carried out at Crumpsall 
Park, Gaskell Street Recreation Ground, Crowcroft Park, 
Heaton Park, the David Lewis Playground at Ardwick, and 
other places. The Local Government Beard have not yet 
fixed a date for the holding of the inquiry which is an essen- 
tial preliminary to the granting of the permission to bor- 
row, but it is hoped that it will be held at an early date, so 
that the work may be proceeded with. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Sunderland Corporation offer premiums of £20, £10, 
and £5 for the three best designs fcr a public library, which 
are to be sent in by November 14. Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Bir- 
mingham, is to assist in the selection of the premiated de- 
signs. Further particulars can be had from the town clerk 
up to the 15th inst. 
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IRONFOUNDERS and others are invited by the Harrogate Cor- 
poration to submit designs and estimates for a new iron and 
glass pump room and colennade in the Valley Gardens, the 
designs, etc., to reach the bcrough engineer by October 26, 
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Full particulars can be obtained on payment of £1 deposit, 
which amount will be refunded to competitors only. 
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Mr. Tuomas A, Moonie, who left Glasgow for South Africa 
to take up the position of principal architect of the Central 
South African, Railway Company at Johannesburg, has 
brought credit to Glasgow and to the Architectural Depart- 
ment of the Technical College, in which he received. his train- 
ing, by a remarkable success. Competitive plans from selected 
firms were invited by the company for the new railway ۵ 
at Johannesburg, and, on his application, Mr. Moodie was 
allowed to join in the competition. His plans have been 
selected, and arrangements are being made for the carrying 
out of his design, which is estimated to entail an expenditure 
of half a million sterling. 
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THE CHOICE OF ARCHITECTS FOR THE 
MANCHESTER NEW INFIRMARY. 


HE following appears in the Manchester Guardian : — 
Designs are now being obtained for the new infirmary 
proposed to be erected opposite Whitworth Park. 

Twelve architects have been invited to prepare designs, and 
it is stated that each is to be paid £100, £1,200 in all If 
the Board, before incurring this reported expediture, had 
placed themselves in communication with the Corporation. of 
Manchester they would have ascertained that in the recent 
chief fire station. competiticn the Corporation paid £300, and 
for the Technical Schcol £325, in premiums. In both. cases 
scme twenty to thirty designs were submitted by prominent 
architects from all parts of the country. Both these build- 
ings are more complex and technical in planning and construc- 
tion than an infirmary. Anyway, the three buildings may 
be placed on. a level as concerns expert requirements. If the 
Infirmary Bcard had offered similar premiums they wouia 
have obtained some twenty or thirty or more designs from 
the best men, as the proposed buildings will be so extensive 
and prominent that every architect who has had experience 
in this class of work would have been tempted to compete. 
The Board by their unfortunate policy have, therefore, in- 
volved the institution in a probable loss of about £800 with- 
out obtaining any advantage in return whatever, and they 
have, moreover, prevented a large number of experienced 
architects willing to compete from doing so, obviously to the 
direct injury of the institution, whose interests they are ex- 
pected to safeguard. The Corporation system tempts the 
best, brain power available and keeps the preliminary expendi- 
ture within reasonable limits. 

The choice of architects invited to compete has been crude 
in the extreme. Thirteen in all are concerned—twelve com- 
petitors and one assessor. Three of the thirteen are Glasgow 
men. Two or three years ago the Glasgow authorities re- 
quired. plans for a large infirmary of. 1,200 beds, and plans 
prepared by Messrs. Schultz and Howard, of London, were 
selected. Everyone would naturally expect that these archi- 
tects would receive a pressing invitation to compete for the 
Manchester Infirmary, and that the Glasgow architects, 
either unwilling or unable to provide their own city with 
suitable plans, would have been passed over. But the reverse 
is the case. Messrs. Schultz and Howard (whose plans may 
be seen at the Reference Library) are not competing, and of 
three Glasgow architects two are competitors and one is the 
assessor. Precisely the same want of consideration has 
occurred with reference to Manchester architects. In 1896 
the late Board arranged a competition for an infirmary to be 


erected on the present site. Most of the unsuccessful Man- 


chester architects on that occasion have been asked to com- 
pete a second time, instead of others being offered an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. One would have expected the Board: to 
argue as follows : —" Those invited to compete in 1896 having 
been tried and found wanting, preference, or at least oppor- 
tunity, should now be given to others.” But the natural 
course is precisely the one that has not been adopted. Several 
of those who failed in 1896 have received a second invita- 
tion, and other architects desirous of competing have been 
rebuffed. The attention of the Board has been drawn to 
their mistaken policy, and it has been pointed out to them 
that without in any way disturbing arrangements already 
made, it was still open to them to obtain a larger number of 
designs from Manchester architects ; but at a Board meeting 
held only a week ago the original poliey was reaffirmed by a 
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unanimous vote. The Board consists of twenty-five members, 

land one wonders why a vote the direct result of which is so 
detrimental to the interests of the infirmary should be unani- 
mous. 

In due course the designs for the proposed new infirmary 
will be exhibited. Trustees and the public will know that a 
large proportion of the competitors (if not a majority) have 
failed in similar competitions, that successful competitors are 
conspicuous by their absence, and that local architects 
desirous of competing have not been allowed to do se. There 
is no valid reason why the unanimous decision of last week’s 
Board meeting should not be rescinded. The interests of the 
infirmary make it most desirable that it should be recon. 
sidered. Not only should all local architects desirous of com- 
peting be invited to do so, but the successful architects of the 
great Glasgow hospital should be directly encouraged to sub- 
mit designs.—Yours, ete., Lire ۰ 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP. 
Prize Drawings by ALFRED W. BLOMFIELD. 


Tuis admirable set of drawings has been awarded the British 
Institution Scholarship this year, value £100. 


DECORATIVE DRAWINGS. 

By CHarLes E. Fripp, A.R.W.S. 
THESE drawings, which are full cf quaintness, grace, and in- 
terest, would hardly be taken ta be the work cf a war corre 
spendent. Yet though Mr. Fripp from his earliest. days had 
5 leaning towards decorative work, he has been a war corre- 
spondent and the exhibitor of two large battle pictures at the 
Royal Academy in 1885 and 1886. There is certainly a great 
deal of fancy, which is not of a decorative character, displayed 
by certain draughtsmen whose work appears in the illustrated 
papers in warlike guise when war is in the air of Flcet Street! 
Yet these drawings by Mr. Fripp indicate his own predilec- 
tion along with a capacity to interest and amuse, such as is not 
always found in decorative work. Some cf our readers may 
remember a water-colour by Mr. Fripp of the old tale of “ The 
Seven Ravens," exhibited in 1901 at the old Water Colour 
Society. He has shown great ability in a kind of work which 
is becoming increasingly attractive to the public, and which 
should keep him very fully occupied if he pursues it. 


——— 2) 9——————— 


ART INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND. 


ለ" interesting repcrt on art instruction in England and 
Wales for the year 1902 has been addressed by Mr. 
5. J. Cartlidge, Chief Inspector, to the President of the 
Board of Education. Mr. Cartlidge states that, whilst a 
degree of progress is maintained in many of the large towns 
and districts, there are localities in which little headway 
appears to have been made, and others in which decided 
retrogression is manifesting itself. He regrets also to repart 
“that in many evening schcols a falling off in the quality of 
the elementary studies is apparent. This latter backward 
tendency is one of so serious a nature that, unless checked 
in time, it may ultimately affect the advanced studies, not 
only in the quality of the work done, but in the number of 
students taking them in the future. The general falling off 
in the quality of elementary work in evening schools is largely 
due to the aim of making the studies as attractive as possible, 
which appears to absorb the attention. of some governing 
bodies. Such an aim is wholesome if combined with the 
desire and offort to make the classes educative as well a8 
recreative. But, unfortunately, it is the truth that large 
numbers of young people have attended evening schools for 
the sole purpose of being amused. To such an extent has the 
desire cf rendering the work agreeable to the pupils been 
carried, that it is not at all a rare occurrence to find that 
they are allowed to select, eject, or abandon their tasks at 
will. This is not only calculated to destroy all sense of respect 
for whatever the teacher tells them to do or not to do, but 
it effectually prevents the attainment of any good educational 
result in either drawing or other branches of art.” Another 
contributory cause of the decline in some branches of art 
education is, Mr. Cartlidge points out, the inefficient teaching 
of drawing in some of the elementary schools. Since the 
examination in elementary school drawing was abolished ın 
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1898, the teaching of drawing has suffered in many localities, 
and there are teachers and managers who are of opinion that 


the re-establishment of the examination system is the only 
way to restore efficiency in this direction. The system which 
has been so successfully followed at Birmingham, Leicester, 
Burslem, and a few other centres, of exerting the influence 
of the School of Art upon: the elementary schools, would, if 
widely adopted, do much, the Chief Inspector declares, to 
produce efficiency in elementary drawing throughout the whole 


country. It would, moreover, secure the natural passing on 


of the pupil with artistic talent to the higher instruction of 
the School of Art. Yet another cause lies in the parsimonious 
policy of some governing bódies. Abnormal economy regard- 
ing art instruction in some cases prevents proper equipment, 
and some striking instances of this are given in the report. 
It is noted that instruction in drawing in secondary schools 
shows signs of improvement. The course of study is often 
planned on good lines the lessons are wisely arranged, and 
all would go well if sufficient time were given for practice, as 
18 the case in only a few of the better schools. In a large pro 
portion of girls’ schools the matter of instruction in drawing 
is receiving much attention. Excellent courses of study are 
followed, and in the majority of cases sufficient time is allowed 
for practice, save in the more advanced sections of the work, 
which are really art studies in painting, design, etc. Of the 
conditions of instruction in drawing in training colleges, it is 
reported that they remain much the same as before. In all 
the colleges blackboard drawing is well cared for. What is 
said by the report to be the most striking feature during the 
past year in connection with schools of art is their activity in 
forming and developing classes in handicrafts. "These include 
wood-carving, embroidery, wrought-iron work, repoussé metal 
work, enamelling, wood-staining, bookbinding, stencilling, 
stained glass, mosaic, hand-made lace, leather-work, etc. 
Generally the work is well done. Towards the end of his 
remarks Mr. Cartlidge says that he has " dwelt rather on faults 
than on merits, but it should be stated that the best work of 
the best schools was never better than it is to-day. And 
where effort is being made, I think it is exerted with more 
energy and more intelligence than in the past. Therefore 
the outlook is hopeful, as the example of the efficient schools 
is bound in time to influence the weaker ones.” He adds that 
there is little cause for anxiety at present in regard to the 
higher branches of instruction, as they are on the whole 
being well worked and steadily developed. But the serious 
falling off in the elementary work of evening schools is a matter 


upon. which the attention and energies of the localities con- | 
cerned should be directed without loss of time, in view cf 


the probable adverse effect upon the higher work of the 


future; more especially in regard to the studies of artisans, | 


upon whom the excellence or otherwise of our national indus- 
tries so much depends. 
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LC.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS, 
AND CRAFTS. 


HIS school, first opened on November 2, 1896 was estab- 
lished by the Technical Education Board of the Lon- 
don County Council to provide instruction in those 

branches of design and manipulation which bear directly on 
the more artistic trades. Admission to the school is, within 
certain limits, only extended to those actually engaged in 
these trades, and the school makes no provision for the 
amateur student of drawing and painting. The special 
object of the school is to encourage the industrial applica- 
tion of decorative design, and it is intended that every op- 
portunity should be given to the students to study this in 
relation to their own particular craft. "There is no intention 
that the school should supplant apprenticeship—it is rather 
intended that it should supplement it by enabling its stu- 
dents to learn design and those branches of their craft which, 
owing to the sub-division of processes of production, they are 
unable to learn in the workshop. The instruction is adapted 
to the needs of those engaged in the different departments 
of building work (architects, builders, modellers, wood, stone, 
and marble carvers, gilders, painters and decorators, cabinet 
makers, metal workers, etc., designers of wall-papers, tex- 
tiles, and furniture, workers in stained glass, tapestry, em- 
broidery, bronze, lead, etc.); work in the precious metals 
(enamellers, jewellers, goldsmiths, and silversmiths, chasers, 
engravers, and die-sinkers); and crafts of book production 


(bookbinders, black-and-white designers, book illustrators, 
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illuminators, and lithographers). Other departments will 
be opened in response to any reasonable demand. 
. The eighth session will commence on Monday, September 
14, 1903. The accommodation being very limited, intend- 
ing students are recommended to make early ን سر‎ 
The three terms into which the school year is divided are as 
follows : —Monday, September 14, to Wednesday, December 
3; Monday, January 4, to Wednesday, March 30; Monday, 
April 11, to Thursday, June 30. | | 

In the evening classes the following subjects are treated : 
—(I.) Architectural design. Mr. Ricardo, assisted by Mr. 
Caulfield, instructs Monday and Tuesday, and Mr. Caulfield 
on Friday. The subject is treated by lecture and otherwise 
as circumstances may determine, from the point of view that 
architecture should respond to the facts of modern life. Con- 
currently with the architectural design are given demonstra- 
tions in structural mechanics. (II.) Drawing, design, colour, 
and decoration, wall paper and textile designs, heraldic 
drawing, decorative black-and-white work, lettering, etc. 
These subjects are managed by Messrs. A. H. Christie, A. 
Davidson, Christopher Whall, and Benjamin Nelson. (፲11.) 
Modelling and ornament as applied to architecture and the 
allied crafts: Modelling from the life,by Messrs. E. Roscoe 
Mullins and Richard Garbe. (IV.) Drawing from the Life, 
by Messrs. Henry Wilson and Edward R. Hughes, and Mrs. 
Muriel Baker (née Alexander) (V.) Design for cabinet 
makers, metal workers, etc., by Messrs. Charles Spooner and 
E. J. Minihane. (VI.) Cabinet work and wood inlay, by Mr. 
Percy A. Wells. (VIL) Woodcarving and gilding, by Mr. 
F. Stuttig. (VIIL) Silversmiths’ and goldsmiths’ work, 
by Messrs. W. Augustus Steward, Charles Welch, T. F. 
Smith, Onslow Whiting, George Friend, Stephen 
J. Whittaker, Albert J. Wilkins, and F. Signorelli. (IX.) 


i Enamelling, by Messrs. R. D. Winter and Benjamin Nelson. 
.(X.) Stained glass work, by Messrs. Christopher Whall, A. J. 


, Drury, J. H. Stanley, and G. F. Brodrick. (XI) Bookbind- 
ing (including washing and mending), by Messrs. Douglas B. 
Cockerell, George Adams, and J. A. Adams. (XII.) Writ- 
ing and illumination, by Messrs. Edward Johnston and W. 
Graily Hewitt. (XIIL) Lithography, by Mr. F. E. Jack- 


‘son. (XIV.) Woodcuts in colour, by Mr. F. Morley Fletcher. 
(XV.) Embroidery, by Miss Ellen Wright, directed by Miss 
! May Morris. 


١ "The inclusive fee for the session of three terms is only £1, 
‘or 7s. 6d. if paid by the term. | | 
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THE RESTORATION OF SCOTTISH 
CATHEDRALS. 


HE letter which we print below, and which appeared in 
the Scotaman, ventilates a much-needed consideration. 
in the rehabilitation of old Scotch churches particu- 

larly. That a medieval cathedral can ever be expected to 
properly fit the simple Presbyterian form of worship seems 
an artistic impossibility : — 

Sir,—The work of restoring our Scottish cathedrals, which 
has been going on prosperously for some years, naturally 
awakens the interest of many people who do not belong to 
the Church of Scotland. The somewhat perplexing question 
as to the ultimate end of these restorations perpetually pre- 
sents itself. In so far as the movement is esthetic, it is in- 
telligible and praiseworthy. Several of these cathedrals had 
been horribly deformed by the persons into whose hands 
they fell after the Reformation. They were sometimes split 
into two or three separate chapels, In most cases, they were 
blocked up with hideous galleries—or “ lofts,” as our fore- 
fathers appropriately called them—and the area was filled 
with pews, whose torturing narrownees kept the congrega- 
tion awake during intolerably long sermons, and whose 
doors could be banged with a triumphant sigh of relief, 
when the sated worshippers, along with their “dowgs,” 
rushed out of the House of God. In so far as restoration 
means the abolition of ugliness and discomfort, it deserves 
the highest praise. 

But it cannot have escaped observation that the work of 
cathedral restoration in Scotland has gone far beyond this. 
In every case there has been an attempt (with certain ob- 


vious omissions, such as the reproduction of shrines and 


altars) to make the interior of each cathedral exactly what it. 
was in pre-Reformation days. I do not offer an opinion on 
the intrinsic desirability of such a transformation. I only 
ask in what: respect it 1s compatible with the spirit, the doc- 
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trinal tenets, and the modes of worship which are charac- 
‘teristic of Presbyterianism. I can understand the propriety 
of .a Scottish cathedral being restored, and then made over 
to the State as a national monument. I can also see how a 
cathedral so restored, if it passed into the possession of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which it originally belonged, 
would be fully utilised by the celebration of imposing rites 
and by forms of worship which have never changed. But 
a Presbyterian cathedral is a curious and illogical concep- 
ticn. Without a Bishop, without the Mass, without the 
devotions and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and 
without the benediction and authorisation of the Pope (for 
mere Anglican Episcopacy is no more concerned here than 
Presbyterianism), the cathedral, when architecturally re- 
stored, is only a correctly articulated skeleton. Is ۱۲ wonder- 
ful that, in view of these facts, many people both within and 
without the Church of Scotland, are asking why, in cathe 
dral restoration, there is such a desperate effoit to reproduce 
church interiors entirely incompatible with plain Presbyte- 
riah worship? | In these restored buildings, everything is 
sacrificed to effect. The acoustics are deplorable. The pul- 
pit, which with Presbyterians is the main article of church 
furniture, is so placed that the preacher is frequently in- 
visible and generally inaudible. The effect cf the worship, 
which consists of long prayers, without responses, is depress- 
ing and incongruous. Now, this need not ከር the case, even 
in acathedral. There is a simplicity and directness in Pres 
byterian forms of worship very dear to the majority cf Scots 
men. These are points that ought never to be lost sight of 
in the restoration of our ancient churches. They are na 
longer cathedrals in the real sense of the term, and their 
intericrs, while freed from whatever is unsightly, should 
never be modified in,such a way as to destroy the sense of 
congregational unity, or to suggest that Protestantism, and 
especially Presbyterianism, must perforce strive after a dis 
tant. and pitiable resemblance to an ancient discipline and 
ritual with which they have nothing in common.—Scortvs. 
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THE SOUTHWARK BRIDGE 
IMPROVEMENT. 
HE Bridge Heuse Estates Committee cf the City Corpora- 


١ . tion have issued a report on. the following reference : — 
“That, having regard to the prcspective increase in the 
income arising frcm the Bridge Hcuse estates, it: be referred 
to the Bridge Hcuse Estates Committee te consider and report 
to the Court generally upen the existing facilitics for traffic 
acıcss the river Thames within the City's jurisdiction, and to 
make such arianyements for increasing such facilities beth 
as 1egards bridge. accommodaticn and otherwise, as they may 
deem expedicnt in the interests of pedestrian. and vehicular 
traffic, and mcre particularly as to the desirability of improv- 
ing the ncrth appıcach to Southwark Bridge by the con- 
stiucticn cf a viaduct starting from a point in Queen Street, 
adjacent tc Cannon Street, over Upper Thames Street, tc the 
commencement cf the bridge. And, further, to consider as 
to the practicability cf remcving the cast-iron semi-circular 
arches cf the bridge and replacing them by Icw-crowned 
elliptic arches, as adcpted at Westminster Bridge” The 
committee repcrt that the City Surveyor (Mr. A. Murray) 
ànd Mr. E. W. Cruttwell, the then assistant. consulting en- 
ginecr to the Tower Bridge, were instructed to ccnsider the 
"best means of effecting ibprovements to Southwark Bridge 
and its approaches. They accordingly reported, and suggested 
the following methods of improving the bridge: -—“(1) By 
lowaing the present bridge and its approaches and raising 
the levels of Upper Thames Street and Queen Street betwcen 
Canncn Street and Upper Thames Street; and (2) by رہ۳"(‎ 
ing the present bridge and constructing a viaduct across 
Upper Thames Street." It was considered by the committee 
that the cost of carrying out the latter plan, together with 
the necessary spur streets, would be far too heavy to justify 
its being recommended to the Court of Common Council for 
adopticn. The first-named design contemplates the lowering 
of the summit of the bridge between 7ft. and 8ft., the improve- 
ment in the gradient cf Queen Street, the raising cf the level 
of Upper Thames Street between غ31‎ and 3ft. 618. (where 
the approach to the bridge intersects), and the streets and 
lanes leading therefrom proportionately. The special sub- 
committee recommend that that scheme should be adopted 
and carried out at an estimated cost of £350,000. Vehicular 
traffic returns have been taken cver the fcur City bridges, and 
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have proved that, owing to the gradients, Southwark Bridge 
is not much used by heavy vehicular trafic. "The new scheme 
entails a reconstruction of the bridge, the only portion of the 
present structure to be utilised being the shore abutments. 
The width between the parapets is at present 42ft. 6in., and 
it is propcsed to increase it to 60. 6in. The scheme will 
result in an improvement in the gradient of the ncrth side 
from about 1 in 20 to about 1 in 50, and on the south side 
from about 1 in 23 to about 1 in 40.5, comparing very 
favourably with the gradient of Blackfriars Bridge, which is 
lin 40. The actual amount that the bridge may be lowered 
will depend largely on the views of the Thames Conservancy 
Board, whose consideration will, no doubt, be influenced by 
the fact that the headway at Cannon Street railway bridge at 
high water is 25ft. 4in., while at Southwark Bridge it is 
28ft. 9in. The committee state that the imprcvement now 
suggested, if carried out, will no doubt result in the bridge 
being used to a much greater extent by the heavy wharf 
and warehcuse traffic, which will not crcss while the present 
gradients remain. Parliament will be asked to consent to 
the proposal. 
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FIRE-RESISTANT WOOD. 


“THE following letter to the Times will interest our 
readers : —Having read the letter printed in the Times 
of September 2 under the title of " Fire-Resistant 

Wood," I ask your indulgence, as an. expert, to correct some 

of the statements made by the writer of the said letter, which 

are liable to create misconcepticns in the mind of the public. 
Your correspondent conveys the impression that there is 
one, and only one, efficacious process for rendering wood un- 

‘nflammable, which process he frankly admits he is ncw en- 

deavouring to exploit in this country. He fails, however, 

to convey the important information as to where such process 

18 in use. Is it as yet merely one of the many theories that 

come to the surface now and then for a brief moment, or is it 

a practical system in actual operation? I do nct mean a 

small cylinder for treating experimentally small pieces of 

wood, because theorists and experimenters have for the past 
sixty years been doing this; but has, say, 200 cubic feet been 
treated at one operation? If so, where is the plant situated! 

What tests of boards and planks (not small pieces of wcod) 

have been made by disinterested experts? What will be the 

effect of the chemical used—viz., sulphate of aluminium—in 
three or four years’ time on the wood in which it is deposited? 

Will the fibres be ruined by it? Will micro-organisms thrive 

in such treated wood? Will nails corrode? Can such weed 

be worked by tools? Can any place be indicated where weed 
treated by this new process is now in use? The undersigned 
happens to know something about this new sulphate cf alumt 
nium process, because, as the expert of the Non-flammable 

Wood and Fabrics Company (Limited); it fell to his lot 

some months ago to investigate the same, the owners having 

made overtures to this company to purchase their rights. 1 

found that sulphate.of aluminium, unless used in a cencen- 

trated solution of over thirty per cent., gave nc prcper nen- 
flammability. When used at the large percentage just men- 
tioned (which, by the way, is more than double that used in 
the standard recognised product) fair non-flammability was 
obtained, but accompanied with a very serious incrustation 
that made the working of the treated wocd a difficult. prob- 
lem. It will at once be recognised by practical men that, 
unless non-flammable wood can be worked- -/.ሆ., nailed, sawn, 
planed, ete.—it 1s of no use as a material for construction. 

These are the difficulties which experimenters have to deal 

with, the cbviating cf which by the standard rccognised pro 

cess now in practical use has cost. in America. and this ccuntry 
upwards of £100,000 before they were successfully overcome. 

Your correspondent says:— 

“To have a practical and commercial value any process fcr 
effecting this must comply with the following requirements :— 
“1. All combustibility must be eliminated frem the wood. 
“2. Resistance or disintegration must be extended to the 

marımum. . 

“3. There must be absclute permanence of the ımpreg- 
nating chemical. 

“4. Such chemical must be preservative rather than de 
structive. 

“ 5. There must be no tendency to moisture on the surface, 
and no injurious effects on paint or varnish applied to the 
surface. 
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“6. The original colour-of the wood before treatment must | exists a sound, genuine, practical non-flammable wood. The 
be perpetually maintained, and there must result no corrosive | cost varies according to the character and thickness of the 
or rusting action on metallic substances. wood treated. As the treatment is throughout the pores and 

7. The process must be cheap.” fibres of the wood, the thickness naturally has much to do 

As regards No. 1, there is no substance known as yet in| with the expense. An ordinary door, for instance, of deal, 
nature that is incombustible—i.e., will not be liable to destruc- | costing, say, 30s., would, if made of non-flammable wood, 
tion by sufficient heat—although it may be rendered incapable | cost about 35s., and so with stairs and other wrought wood- 
of sustaining and spreading fire.. Your correspondent at the | work in proportion. 
outset falls into the popular fallacy of confusing non-combusti-| The public now are just beginning to waken to this won- 
bility with non-flammability. The two properties are totally dis- | derful innovation in building construction. We are treat- 
tinct; non-combustibility is the incapacity of being destroyed | ing the woodwork of the carriages for the underground rail- 
by fire; non-flammability, on the other hand, is the incapacity | way (Mr. Yerkes’s system), and it may interest you to know 
of the substance to sustain flame by itself apart from, extra- | that the Paris underground railway officials have tested our 
neous sources of heat. This property is imparted to wood | wood and expressed high satisfaction with it, and there is 
ከሃ. my company, not to small pieces, but «y thousands of | reason to believe that the new carriages for that railway will 
cubic feet. In America, where this wood is officially recog- | be made of my company's non-flammable wood. - 
nised by the Government, it is being employed for all the In conclusion, my company have no wish to discourage 
joinery and fittings on seventy-one warships, and ite use made | your correspondent or his American friend, Mr. Ferrell, in 
compulsory in all the high buildings in New York. The com- | any experiments or cfforts they may make regarding non- 
pany in America that operates the same process as that مه‎ | flammable wood ; on the contrary, they welcome sound com- 
ployed by my company supply in New York annually over | petition, for the field is large enough. My company have 
3,000,000 superficial feet of non-flammable wcod. There are | expended some £60,000 in the erection of a large plant in 
several other companies endeavouring to supply non-flam- | London, where they are turning out satisfactorily to cus- 
mable wood; but, as a plant involves an expenditure of at | tomers non-flammable wood in a practical commercial way.— 
least £40,000 or £50,000 before the wocd can be treated in | A. W. Baxter, Townmead Road, Fulham, S.W., Sept. 3. . 
paying quantities, the number of these companies is limited, 227 | 
although there are numerous claimants who profess, by put- 
ting on fireproof paints to the outside of the wood, to impart THE MIDLAND HOTEL, MANCHESTER. 
to it the essential property cf non-flammability. 

As regards paragraph 2, I do not quite understand what is 
meant, but, our product is certainly non-flammable, and only 
carbonises slowly at the point cf contact with fire. There 1s 
no spread of flame. 

. Asregards No. 3, most emphatically yes, I thoroughly agree. 

No. 4. Is it really necessary to say this? : 

. No. 5. Naturally; but, whatever be the chemicals for in- 
corporation in solution into the interstices of the wocd, care 
must be taken to see that the aqueous part has all been, 
evaporated before the wcod is painted. If the wood-worker 
paints the wood whilst it still contains internal moisture, no- 
thing is more certain than the fact that such internal mcis- 
ture will work out and peel off the paint. If the wood were 
impregnated with water, and only water, and painted before 
such water was entirely evaporated from the interior cf the 
wood, the same result would accrue, the intericr moisture 
would conte out and peel off the paint. This was the trouble, 
and the whole trouble, with the non-flammable wood in the 
Royal yacht, about, which so much has been heard within the 
past few years. When. the treated wood was sent to the ship- 
builders by this company .they were notified in writing to 
make sure the wood was thoroughly dry before it was painted 
and finished, and it was explained to them that if the treated 
wocd contained internal mcisture when primed such moisture 
would work out and peel off the paint or other ccating, and 
possibly set up more cr less corrosion of the nails. The ship- 
builder was advised to do as the American shipbuilder does 
—viz., put non-flammable wood for twenty-four hours in a 
small kiln before being finished to make sure that the interior 
moisture had all been evaporated. Some of them complied 
with these requirements, but others failed to do so, and con- 
sequently a portion of the wood was painted when it con- 
tained internal moisture. Wood-workers, as a rule, are not 
enthusiastic about the non-flammability of the wood, and do 
not welcome the little extra trouble required in order to pro- 
perly work the same. The Admiralty, in 1839, finding a 
portion of the paint on the non-flammable wcod in the Royal 
yacht in an unsatisfactory condition, made complaints to my 
company, with the result that we dried out the internal mois- 


and the Admiralty workmen then painted the wood. 

This = two-and-a-half as ago, and no ال نه‎ whatever | عمل‎ leading ما‎ bedrooms and bathrooms. At the top of the 
has since been made by the Admiralty regarding the wood | building 15 another garden, which is claimed tc bc the biggest 
in the Royal yacht, some 600 tons of which are in position | roof-garden in the world. On the third floor is a continuous 
at the present writing. | | corridcr which runs all round the building. The fourth, fifth, 
As regards paragraph No. 6, I thoroughly agree, and my and sixth floors are practically a repetition of those below, and 
company are prepared to give a guarantee with every cubic | the top storey 18 covered by a Mansard roof cf steel and fire 

foot of wood that they sell that the same complies with this | procf materials. | | | 
requirement. Mr. Charles Trubshaw, the Midland Railway Company's 
As regards paragraph No. 7, this is a relative term. My | architect, has acted throughout, the completion being super- 
company think their charge altogether too cheap for the intended by Mr. Rodgers, and the following is a list cf the- 
wonderful benefit given in making wood safe from fire, for contractors : — Builders, Messrs. W. Brown and Son, Salford ; 
the art is a difficult and expensive one. As above stated, 10 marble-workers, Doulton and Co., Limited, Londcn and Man- 
chester; J. and H. Patteson, Oxford Street. Manchester; A. 


has cost large sums of money to develo this process, and cost 
further large sums to ul. the Publio rede that there |Lee and Bros, Bristol; and Fenning and Co., Salters' Hall 


HE above six-stcrey building, which has taken nearly four 
years to build, at a cost cf a million and a quarter ster- 
ling (including furnishing, a quarter of a million), and 

covers an area: of two acres, was formally opened last. Friday. 
It is situated at the corner of Peter Street (cutside the Central 
Station), and is constructed mainly of steel and is fireprcof 
throughcut. The hotel, which rises to a height of over 100ft., 
contains about 480 rocms, of which 400 are bedrooms. For 
tha first twenty-six feet, rising from the pavement, the front 
elevations are built cf red Aberdeen granite, with Shap granite 
bands, and from that distance to the roof they are cf terra- 
cotta bricks. | | 

The basement is confined to the usual stores and the neces- 
sary appliances for heating and ventilation. Baths are also 
provided, and in the intermediate basement are hair-dressing 
saloons, bathrooms, kitchens, etc. The ground flcor cn the 
Peter Street side has an entrance 19ft. wide leading into a 
carriage court. From this part access is given to an octagonal 
shaped lounge on the first floor, which has a balccny for a 
band. From the lounge one may pass on. the extreme left. 
to a large coffee 100m, cr on the right to a French restaurant. 
On the Mount Street side of this restaurant is a covered court 
or winter garden--a large rectangle—having a raised torrace 
or platform for promenading purposes. Beyond the French 
restaurant and the winter garden. are private dining rocms. 
From an entrance to the hctel in Mount Street access is given 
to a luncheon room overlooking Peter Street, and to a restau- 
rant with windows overlocking Mount Strect. Following the 
line of the building towards the Central Station, one reaches 
another of the principal entrances directly opposite the staticn. 
This leads into an entrance hall for the concert hall (on the 
first floor), constructed to accommodate an audience of 1,000, 
and cn the left of the hall are lounge and reception rcoms. 
The lounge 15 entered from Peter Street. From this entrance 
passages lead on the one side to a private ballroom and dress- 
ing room and on the other to a billiard room. Passing into a 
long corridcr are a number of private dining rooms, bedrooms, 
bathrooms, and sitting rooms running round 'the various 
sides of the building. On the second floor is a winter garden 
with an octagonal roof, and on this floor is a ccntinuous corri- 
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Court, E.C.; plaster-workers, C. E. Harwood, Manchester 
(who also carried out the painting); J. W. Hindshaw, Man- 
chester; G. Trollope and Sons, London (who also carried out 
the electric fittings); and Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Leeds; 
steel-workers, E. Wood and Co, Ocean Iron Works, Man- 
chester; Dorman, Long and Co., Middlesbrough; and the 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Co., Wednesbury; asphalters, 
Davies Bros., Manchester; granolithic paviors, Stuart's Grano- 
lithic Stone Company, Limited, Millwall Dock, E.; zinc- 
workers, F, Braby and Co., Limited, Liverpool and London ; 
the patent glazing ta roofs was carried out 7 Mellowes and 
Co., Sheffield; some of the lead glazing by Reuben Bennett, 
Old Trafford, Manchester; some of the concrete paving by 
Cordingley and Sons, Bradford; cabinet work by W. Höfler, 
London; Marsh, Jones, and Cribb, Leeds; G. Trollope and 
Sons; S. J. Waring and Sons; and Waring and Guillow, 
Limited ; marble terrazzo and mosaic paving by Geary, Walker 
and Co., London; and Diespeker and Co., London; tiling by 
Williams and Co., Manchester; John Norton ; and Crystalline 
Co., Limited (Crystalline tiles made from porcelain opal), 
Stourbridge; some of the railings and gates by the Princess 
Art Metal Co., Manchester; and the warming and ventilation 
by the Sutcliffe Ventilating and Drying Co., Cathedral Corner, 
Manchester ; and Ashwell and Nesbit, Limited, London, 1.61- 
cester, etc. The Burmantofts Co., Limited, Leeds, supplied 
the terra-cotta (55,000 cubic feet) ; Bostwick Gate and Shutter 
Co., Limited, Manchester, and Gray's Inn, London, the collap- 
sible gates; Crittall Manufacturing Co, Limited, Manor 
Works, Braintree, metal casements; Markt and Co., and C. 
Smith, Sons and Co., both of London, locks and hardware; 
Van. Kannel Revolving Door Co., London, revolving doors; 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Pittsburg (London: 
22, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.), baths and fittings; Doulton and 
Co. Limited, Manchester and London; Holroyd and Co., 
London; and Morrison, Ingram and Co., Manchester, sani- 
tary fittings etc. ; and Peace and Norquoy, Ancoats, New Is 
lington,, Manchester, internal fittings (not furnishing) to ser- 
vice rooms, etc. a quantity of cupboards and shelving for 
store rooms, and over 300 tables. The lightning conductors 
were fixed by J. Faulkner, electrician, of Strangeways, Man- 
chester, and the indiarubber paving was laid by Macintosh 
and Co., Manchester. 

The grates, mantelpieces, etc., were supplied by Messrs. G. 
Wright and Co., Rotherham and London; Fletcher, Russell 
and Co., Limited, Pendleton, Manchester; Derwent Foundry 


Co, Derby; Micklethwaite and Co., Rotherham; Newton, | l 
At Prudhoe, on the 7th inst., the foundation-stones were laid 


Chambers and Co., Limited, Manchester; Steel and Garland, 
London and Workscp; Yates, Haywood and Co., Rother- 
ham; and Waring and Gillow. The electric lifts (nineteen) 
are being supplied by Easton and Co., Limited, Westminster. 

A great portion of the glass-work has been carried out 57 
Messrs. Gecrge Wragge, Limited, of Salford, Manchester, in- 
cluding the whole of the stained and beaded glass for the 
concert hall and the leaded glass for the rooms forming the 
Royal suite. This firm also supplied the whole of the interior 
balcony rails (upwards of 320), the more important rails on 
the exterior (numbering 125), the balustrades to the main 
stairs and other parts, the railing around the hotel (includ- 
ing the electric light standards), and the bulk of the metal 
casements (upwards of 800 in number). 

The fireproof flooring has been fixed by Messrs. Mark 
Fawcett and Co., Westminster, and B. Morton, Manchester. 
Some of the fireproof partitions, eic., and encasements to 
beams have been executed by Messrs. Banks’ Fireproof Con- 
struction Syndicate, London, and the New Expanded Metal 
Co.. London. The whole of the corridor walls and the walls 
dividing the rooms (except those required for constructional 
purposes) totalling about 30,000 yards super. have been 
erected by The Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Limited, Man- 
chester. The walls have been thoroughly tested for their fire- 
resisting and sound-proof qualities, and being strengthened 
by the insertion of internal rods are exceedingly strong, allow- 
ing the construction of walls of practically any size. The 
corridor walls on the first floor are 15ft. high, and the wall 
dividing the stage in the concert hall is 72ft. long by 26ft. 6in. 
high. A further use was found for these plates in the casi 
of the stanchions in the concert hall, 38ft. high, and other 
stanchions and constructional ironwork in various parts of 
the building; also in the formation of air-shafts and flues in 
connecticn with the system of ventilation. 


A À ÀÀÓ—— 


A new Wesleyan church is to be erected for Milnthorpe, in 
the Kendal circuit, at a cost of £1,400, 


BUILDING NEWS. 


መራ ራርሬ፡> 


New hussar barracks, to cost £90,000, are ta be erected at 
Bonn, Germany. 


Tur Colwyn Bay District Council has received sanction ما‎ 
borrow £4,500 to purchase a site for offices. 


THE contract for erecting the superstructure of Block 3 of the 
Admiralty building has been let to the firm of Holloway 
Brothers, Limited, of Belvedere Road, S.E. 


A CATHEDRAL of the Russo-Greek Church, to cost £200,000, is 
to be erected at Cleveland (Ohio), the necessary money being 
supplied by the Czar of Russia as the head of that Church. 


AT Wednesday's meeting of the Bury Board of Guardians it 
was decided to apply for borrowing powers to the amount of 
£35,024 for the erection of a new infirmary in connection with 
the union workhouse. 


Tue Wrexham Guardians have adopted plans prepared by 
Mr. Charles Lynam for extension of the male sick wards, 
alterations to the isolation hospital, and the erection of a new 
sanitary block. The cost of the work is estimated at £6,700. 


THE new Leeds Dispensary has made rapid progress, and the 
committee hoped to be able ta open it in the course of a few 
months. The total cost, including site and fittings, will be 
about £33,000, and the offer of £25,000 by the Leeds Corpora 
tion for the old building and site has been accepted. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
schools at Ystalyfera was performed last week. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. D. Rees and Sons, Ystalyfera, and Mr. 
C. S. Thomas, the architect. The building, which will be one 
of the finest in the Swansea Valley, will cost nearly £14,000. 


THE new Wesleyan Methodist Mission Hall, on Westgate 
Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne, which has been erected by Mr. S. F. 
Davidson, local builder, from the designs of Messrs, Crouch 
and Butler, Birmingham, was opened on the 9th inst. Seat- 
ing accommodation is provided in the hall for 1,400 persons, 
and the cost (including site, £8,700) reaches nearly £30,000. 


of a parochial hall, to accommodate 500 persons, and to cost 


about £1,500 (exclusive of furnishings). A site, adjacent to 


the vicarage, has been generously given by the Duke of North 
umberland. Messrs. Watson and Son, of Stocksfield, are the 
contractors, the architect being Mr. S. D. Robins, of N ewcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


THE new Linlithgow public school, built to take the place of 
the old Burgh School, which was destroyed by fire, was for- 
mally opened on the 7th inst. The school consists of nine 
class rooms, providing accommodation for 548 pupils, and a 
large central hall, cloak room, teachers’ rooms, etc. The 
estimated cost of the building is £5,400. Mr. William 
Scott, of Linlithgow, was the architect. 1 | 


On Saturday, the Countess of Warwick performed the opening 


ceremony at a garden fete, sale of work, etc., held at Hazel- 
dell, Showell Green Lane, Sparkhill, organised on behalf of 
the extension fund of the Birmingham and Midand Hospital 
for Women. The new institution is to be erected at a cost 
of £40,000 in the grounds of Hazeldell. Accommodation will 
be provided for fifty patients. 


THE curiously-designed church at Loudwater, built in 17 88, 
is being restored at a cost of about £1,600. The name of the 
edifice is unknown, but outwardly it resembles a paper mill, 
while internally it is nct unlike the cabin of an old-fashioned 
vessel. The chuck was erected by a papermaker and bis 
wife, who were impressed with the great need there was for 
a place of worship in the village. The church will be given 
a more ecclesiastical appearance, : 

On a recommendation that powers be obtained to build ፅ 
bridge to Walney Island, an amendment that there should 
first be a conference with the Furness Railway Company was 
lost. It was stated that the bridge will cost about £150,000, 
and that Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxim will pay all the 
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cost not covered by a 2d. rate. An amendment to have a 
conference with Messrs. Vickers and Co. was alsa lost, and it 
was decided to promote a Bill in Parliament authorising the 
construction. of a bridge 50ft. wide. 


THE new Carnegie library at Elder, N.B. (opened on the 5th 
inst.), which is built in the Classic style of architecture, occu- 
pies 8. site at the south-east corner of Elder Park. The prin- 
cipal elevation contains an entrance colonnade, which forms a 
centre piece to the building. Surmounting this is a balus- 
trade, on which is carved the Govan coat of arms. The interior 
includes newsroom, reference libraries, museum, juvenile 
room, librarian's room, and lending library. Accommodation 
` is provided in the last for between 30,000 and 40,000 volumes. 
The architect of the buildings 9 Mr. John James Burrow, 
Glasgow, and the cost is estimated at £27,000. 


THE Sunderland Palace Theatre of Varieties was ed 
on Monday, after having undergone extensive alterations and 
improvements from the design of Messrs. W. and T. R. Mil- 
burn, 11, Esplanade West, Sunderland. The contractor for 
building was Mr. T. P. Shaftoe, of Borough Road, Sunder- 
land; for seating, Messrs. Reynolds, of Leeds; upholstery, 
Messrs. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; decorating, Mr. (5. Tawse, 
Sunderland; electrical engineering, Messrs. Steinthal and 
Co., Harrogate, Manchester, and Bradford; and plastering, 
Mr. J. Rule, Sunderland. The stage has been brought for- 
ward ten feet, which now makes it one of the largest in the 


North. 


A NUMBER of drainage improvements have been in course of 
construction for some time past at Windsor Castle. They 
have occupied the attenticn of the authorities for some con- 
siderable time, and have been carried out under the super- 
intendence of Mr. A. Y. Nutt, the Castle architect. Other 
improvements are being effected in the road approaches to 
the Castle, which hitherto have been very much out of repair. 
They are being macadamised and made solid in readiness for 
His Majesty's ‘arrival in Windsor. Workmen are at present 
busily engaged in carrying out the work, which extends over 
several miles. A number of exterior structural repairs are 
being made at St. George’s Chapel, the stonework having been 
defaced by weather, age, and ill-usage in times past. 


THE scheme for the adorning of the Leeds City Square is now 
fast approaching completion. The bronze equestrian statue 
' of the Black Prince, by Mr. T. Brock, R.A., is being placed 
in position. Round this central figure—the gift of Colonel 
Harding—are already grouped other and smaller bronze 
statues of John Harrison, a Leeds benefactor of the sixteenth 
century ; Dean Hook, the great vicar of Leeds ; Joseph Priest- 
ley, the discoverer of oxygen, who at one time was the pastor 
of Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel, close by the Square; and 
James Watt, the inventor of the modern condensing steam 
engine. The statue of Priestley is by Mr. Alfred Drury, and 
those of John Harrison and James Watt by Mr. H.C. Fehr, 
whilst that of the Dean is the work of Mr. F. W. Pomeroy. 
In addition there are four pairs of nude female figures in 
bronze by Mr. Drury, representing “Night” and “ Morning.” 
These serve as electric light standards, and there are also 
larga onamental lamps rising from figured bases in bronze 
representing groups of children. The whole has been sub- 
scribed for privately, Colonel Harding being the chief donor, 
whilst Mr. Councillor Boston and the late Mr. Wainwright 
have also contributed statues. 


Tue Palace Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which has under- 
gone extensive alterations in a very short space of time, has 
just been reopened. The comprehensive scheme which has 
been so successfully carried out is from the designs of Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor, F.R.LB.A., of St. John Street, Newcastle, 
and it has been ably superintended by Mr. P. R. Donald from 
the architect's office. The constructional work and mahogany 
fittings have been executed by Mr. F. J. Hepple, Dunn Street, 
Newcastle; the fibrous plaster decorations, upholstery, ete., 

by Messrs. A. R. Dean and Sons, Limited, of London And 
Birmingham; the ornamental copper grilles by Messrs. 
Hardman, Powell and Co., of Birmingham; the brass and 
iron division rails by Messrs. Henry Walker and Son, Limited, 
of Newcastle; the brass and copper handrail in entrance, 
marble stairs and fire hydrants, by Messrs. Emley and Sons, 
Limited, Newcastle; the electric fan and ventilation and 
electric lighting by Messrs. Rowland Barnett and Co., 


Limited, Newcastle; the bevelled plate glass and mirrors by 
Messrs. Reed, Millican and Co., Newcastle; the stained glass 
by Messrs. Davison and Walker; and the painting and deco- 
ration throughout by Mr. Matthew Alexander, Leazes Park 
Road, Newcastle. 


A TowER has been erected at the Church of St. Andrew, 
Bishopthorpe, Yorkshire, as a thank offering to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and the topmost stone was placed in position 
on the Tth inst. The church, which is built in the Perpendi- 
cular style of the fifteenth century, from the designs of Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, was erected without a wes- 
tern. tower, the tower arch being bricked up to admit of the 
addition at a later period. Mr. Fowler was entrusted with 
the work of designing the addition, which is in thorough keep- 
ing with the remainder of the building. The tower is of a 
ee. character, 64ft. in height, and will include a 
inging chamber and belfry. There is to be a flat leaded roof, 
with battlemented parapet of uniform character, and 
The tower contains a large three-light western, window with 
foliated tracery, with a “smaller two-light window lighting 
the ringing chamber; the bell chamber containing four lights 
with slate louvres, The belfry will contain four bells, three 
of which are new ones. The other, an old bell formerly 10 
the ancient church of St. Crux, York, is being recast. It is 
intended to add two more bells in the course of time. The 
tower, which is finished with angle buttresses, is built of 
Weldon stone, and the tower chamber, which opens to the 
nave with an arch twenty feet high, is dressed with Bath 
stone. It has cost £1,600, and the builders are Messrs. x. 
Bowman and Sons, of Stamford and Hull. 


Ar Homesford, near Matlock, is the pumping station for the 
new water supply to Heancr and Ilkeston. The object of the- 
High Peak scheme is to store the surface water from the 
moors, but at Homesford the plan is to utilise a bountiful 
supply which flows from natural underground reservoirs and 
has been allowed to run to waste. It is collected in a capacious 
tunnel called the Meerbrooke Sough, about twelve feet wide, 
eight fect high, and three miles long, which was driven under 
the hills to Wirksw@th to drain the lead mines; the Sough 
was commenced in 1773, and it cost over £45, 000. Its out- 
let is in a delightful spot. The water flows from the Sough 
at the rate of fourteen million gallons in twenty-four hours, 
and of this quantity one million gallons a day will be required 
by Ilkeston and Heanor. The only defect of the water is its 
hardness, and this will be removed by the scftening appara- 
tus that has been provided by Messrs. Mather and Platt, 
Limited, of Salford. After being thus treated it will be 
pumped by triple expansion engines to a reservoir at Chad- 
wick's Neck, about a thousand "feet above sea level, on the 
ridge between the Derwent and Amber valleys. The reser- 
voir is 150ft. long, 100ft. wide, and 20ft. deep ; it was blasted 
out of the solid rock. It will be completely out of sight when 
the work is finished. The water will, bv gravitation, flow 
through pipes over hill and daleto Heanor and Ilkeston, which 
are on the coal measures, where water is scarce and bad. 
It is ር ኔኔ that pumping will begin i in two months' time. 


Tue County Governing Body agreed to the Abergele school 
governors being allowed to borrow £1,800 for the enlarge- 
ment of the school premises,and that in theevent of the money 
not being lent by the Public Works Loan Commissioners, the 
clerk of the County Governing Body (Mr. John Roberts, of 
Ruthin) be empowered to negotiate it elsewhere on the same 
terms. A sub-committee appointed to visit the Ruthin County 
School for Girls and report upon the proposed enlargement 
scheme expressed the opinion that the plans submitted. by the 
local governors were too elaborate. They were not satisfied 
that a new class room for general purposes was advisable at 
present, and they did not think it advisable to cover part of 
the playground for a laboratory as the space was already none 
too large for playground purposes. The committee suggested 
that the laboratory should be placed where the class room 
was shown on the plan. The report had been, by direction 
of the committee, submitted to the local governors by the 
clerk, and the clerk to the local governors (Mr. Ed. Roberts) 
now replied that his governing body, after consultation win 
the architect (Mr. James Hughes, of Denbigh), and in view 
of the urgent recommendations of the chief inspector of the 
Central Welsh Board, felt that they could not properly jetti- 
son any part of the scheme, and they suggested that the County 
Governing Body's Committee should meet again on the pre- 
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mises, and reconsider the subject in view of the architect's 
report. Mr. Roberts added that the attendance of the local 


On the motion of Mr. J. W. Lumley, seconded by Mr. Edward 
Jones (Ruthin), it was decided to refer the report and corre- 
spondence to the committee. 


THE foundation-stone of the second lunatic asylum for Wor- 
cestershire, which is to be erected on the Barnsley Hall 
estate (324 acres), near Bromsgrove, was laid on the 3rd inst. 
bv the Earl of Coventry. The plans, designed by Mr. G. T. 
Hine, of Westminster, provide for a main asylum capable of 
accommodating 570 patients (254 males and 316 females), 
with administrative offices sufficient for an extended asylum 
for 1,000 to 1,200 patients. In addition to the patients’ wards, 
the institution will contain a large recreation hall, kitchens, 
and offices, quarters for nurses and attendants, workshops, 
laundry buildings, and also cffices for the visiting committee 
and staff, tegether with accommodation for assistant medical 
officers. .The detached buildings comprise a chapel, with 
sitting accommodaticn for 420 persons, a residence for the 
medical superintendent, an isolation hospital for the treatment 
of infectious disease, eight cottages for married attendants, and 
an entrance lodge. Careful attention has been. paid to the 
questicn of the provision of fire appliances, and to the means 
of escape from the building in case of fire. The asylum will 
be only two storeys high, and all over it will be fire hydrants. 

e windows are of special design to allow cf easy exit, and, 
in addition, there are stcne fireproof escape staircases, and 
sliding iron doors for the purpose of preventing the spread 
of any outbreak. The buildings will be light:d by electricity 
generated in the engine-house. The estimated total cost of 
the erection, furnishing, and equipment of the buildings irre- 
spective cf the sitz, is £215,887. The contract for the build- 
ings (Messrs. B. Whitehouse and Sons, Birmingham) amounts 
to £151,475 ; the cost of the boilers and heating is £10,412; 
£950 to be paid for work at the wells; the electric light in- 
stallation will ecst £8,000, while £2,500 is involved in the 
constructicn ርያ roads. The cost of furnishing and equipment 
of the asylum, with 570 beds at an estimated outlay cf £25 


governors and of Mr. James Hugltes would probably be useful. 
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| Bacup, and Cork. 


| £1,000. 


The salary is £800 a year, rising to 
There were between sixty and seventy candidate 
for the post. 


In China, about twelve miles from the village of Lion Chek, 
there is, according to a writer in the Liverpool Post, a mown- 
tain of alum, which, in addition to being a natural curiosity, 
18 a source of wealth for the inhabitants of the country, who 
dig from it yearly tons of alum. The mountain is not less 
than ten miles in circumference at its base, and has a height 
of nearly 2,000ft. "The alum 1s obtained by quarrying large 
blocks of stone, which are first heated in great furnaces and 
then in vats filled with boiling water. "The alum crystallises 


subsequently broken up into blocks weighing about 1015. each. 


THE anncuncement concerning the American attempt to 
purchase English pottery clay mines for £10,000,000 sterling 
has created, says the Vewrastle Chronicle, considerable appre 
hension among electrical engineers in the Midlands. In- 
quiries show that, if the prcposed ring is completed, it will 
mean heavy advances in prices, not only of ordinary earthen- 
ware and china, but: also cf earthenware fittings for electrical 
purposes, such as cut outs, telegraph and telephone insulators, 
cases for electric switches, pcrous pots for electric bells, and 
many other fittings. There would also have to be advances by 
sanitary engineers and by tcbacco pipe manufacturers. . 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Workhouse Infirmary, Blackburn, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means cf Shorland's patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 

Tue Planet Foundry Company's new werks at Guide Bridge 
have recently been painted with Hall’s Sanitary ‘Washable 
Distemper, which was supplied. to the decoraters by the 
exors. of W. H. Bridge, German Street Works, Oldham 


each, is £14,250, and £3,000 is to be expanded in the laying-' Road, Manchester. 


out of the grcunds, gardens, airing courts, etc., and planting. 


The amount cf the estimates for building works (£185,637) ظ‎ 


shows an average cest. of £325 per bed. | 
— 


JOTTINGS. 


Ir is stated that the biggest pumps ever used were made in 
order tu empty Lake Haarlem, in Holland. They pumped 
112,000,000 gallons daily for eleven. years. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has cffered £1,600 to Devizes for a free library, 
which will be increased to £2,300 if the adjacent parish of 
Roundway joins in the scheme; also £1,200 for Neston 
(Chester). ۱ 


Tue Liverpool Corporation Water Committee has decided to 
recommend the City Council to purchase the frechold pro | 

v known as Leicester Mill Quarries, at Anglezarke, for | 
the sum of £18,000. 


We have received from Messrs. William Augustus Gibson, | — 


Limited, lift manufacturers, of 28, Fleet Street, E.C., a useful | 
envelope opener. Being nine inches in length, it will algo ' 
serve the purpose cf a paper cutter. 


Tue first stone cf Cologne cathedral, says the Dawn of Day, 
was laid on August 15, 1248, and the body of the edifice was 
not opened until August 15, 1848, 600 years later to the very 
day. It was not, however, until August 15, 1880, that the 
splendid structure was finally completed, having thus occu- 
pied in building the “ record” time of exactly 634 years. 


Mr. Henry A. Cutter, A.M.LC.E., has been appointed city | 
engineer and survevor of Belfast. Mr. Cutler was for some | 
time in the office of the Westminster Engineer, and was en- | 
trusted with tha designs and calculations for the structural 

ironwork for the Imperial Institute. He has had municipal 
experience in London, Leicester, Cork, Barrow, Rawtenstall, 


WILLESDE! 


Tue heating and ventilation of the new block hospitals and 
church, Northwccd (Middlesex), in ccurse of erection for 
the London Hospital Committee, is being carried out by 
Messrs. John Langfie!d and Company, Limited, cf Deans 
gate, Manchester. 1 


n 


AFTER complete renovation, which cecupied over six months, 


the chancel of Bangor Cathedral was reopened on the 3rd 
Inst. 
| renewed by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, London, the cost, 
. £500, being borne by Lord Penrhyn. 


The fresco work in the chancel has been thoroughly 


١ Messsrs. Wm. Porrs AND Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
- - . $ 1 
‚and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just erccted a four-dial Cam- 


bridge quarter-chime clock, with all the latest improvements 
of Lord Grimthorpe inserted, at the Parish Church, Ballın- 
collig, county Donegal. They are also erecting a chime clock 
at Keighley Parish Church, from Lord Grimthorpes plans, 


to be erccted at. an early date. 


” 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
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Aylesford (Kent). Stone single span bridge over Medway. 
Premium : 100gs. Town clerk, Maidstone. 

Ayr. Sep. 22. Hospital and offices. J. E. Shaw, County- 
bdgs., Ayr, N.B. ۱ | 

Brighton. Nov.9. Hospital. Premiums: £50, 0 and 
£20. Particulars (on deposit of 218. by Sep. 29) from L. 
Holmes, 76, West-st., Brighton. 

Bromley, E. Oct. 2. Library. Premiums: 37 (to 
merge) and .£25. Particulars (on 108. 6d. deposit) from 
town clerk, Poplar. | 

Dublin. Sep.30. Cottages. Premium: £20. Full par- 
ticulars from F, B. Ormsby, Kingsbridge Terminus, Dubbn. 

- Fraserburgh, N.B. Higher grade school. A. Henderson, 
School Bd. Offices. | 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


EW retrospects can be so unsatisfactory as that of the last 
century from an architectural standpoint, nor even can 
it be said that the cause rests entirely with the architec- 

tural profession, which has produced many men cf eminence, 
nor yet entirely with the decay of the skilled workman or 
the indifference of the public. And although distinct pro- 
gress has been made in the last twenty years, we doubt if 
the reasons which must be clearly understood before pro- 
gress can be made are yet thoroughly realised either by archi- 
tects or the public. 

The gradual change which has taken place in the standpoint 
from which we look at matters architectural is well exempli- 
fied in fiction. In Jane Austen we have the following sug- 
gestion of the prevalent feeling of the day: “ The fireplace 
where she had expected the ample width and ponderous carv- 
ing of former times was contracted to a Rumford with slabs of 
plain though handsome marble, and ornaments over it of the 
prettiest English china," and again, “ To be sure, the pointed 
arch was preserved—the form of them was Gothic—they 
might be even casements; but every pane was so large, so 
clear, so light! To an imagination which had hoped for the 
smallest divisions and the heaviest stonework, for painted 
glass, dirt, and cobwebs, the difference was very distressing." 
Less than fifty years ago George Eliot says, “ The building of 
greenish stone was in the Old English style, not ugly, but 
small-windowed and melancholy-looking," while she clearly 
indicates the low opinion she has of architects by her refe 
rences to Adam Bede and Caleb Garth (who is specially in- 
terested in “land drainage, solid building, correct measuring, 
and judicicus boring (for coal)" the type of man, we may 
infer, whom she thinks should supersede the architect of her 
day. 

Hardy gives us a sympathetic picture of the architect of the 
Gothic revival in “A Modern Laodicean,” but we have to 
come down to recent dates to Howell and to Anthony Hope 
to hear architecture spoken of as more than a quaint and 
interesting plaything for the dilletante, and the architect as 
either an incompetent person or else the dependent of a rich 
patron. Nor, if we honestly state our own opinion, can we 
hesitate to say that such buildings as the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Law Courts, and the Bank of England will hold 
any place among living works of architecture, in spite of the 
ability and care spent on their design. They must be con- 
fessed to be entirely wanting in those qualities which go to 
make past records immortal, and of how many of the works 
of today we must say the same! And yet we have but to 
go back to some of the later Georgian work (often produced 
by men whose attainments were limited, who possessed a 
mere tithe of the knowledge and training which many of our 
architects of to-day have) to feel that satisfaction which is 
rarely our lot to feel in looking at any buildings of to-day. 
We have wandered for a century in the wilderness, do we as 
yet discern the promised land, even in the distance? In all 
periods when really living work has been produced we have 
had no undue striving after effect, no attempt to ransack the 
stores of the past with a view to reproducing features whole- 
sale for new detail, but simply the determination to build 
the best and most reasonable building for its purpose, and it 
would seem that until we cease making restless attempts to 
produce what is novel rather than what is good there can 
be no consistent progress. 

Tradition is everything in architecture, and there seems 
no reason why we should not go on quietly developing the 
traditions handed down to us from the early days of the 
Renaissance through Wren and his successors. There is 
nothing incompatible with modern conditions, no reason why 
work of such architectural character should not be allied with 
the best modern planning or with the use of the new materials 
or inventions of the day. Modern conditions have in reality 
produced fewer difficulties than we are willing to admit. But 
to do this successfully it is necessary that we should become 
accustomed to work produced by the efforts of a body of men 
working on clearly understood and logical lines, not of a few 
gifted men whose work is copied by others. 

We can surely get more union without losing originality. 
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and to do so is the only way of impressing the public that 


we are not in the position of tradesmen selling patterns over 


a counter,. but. the inheritors of a great tradition carrying 


out work which wil worthily record our time as the past has 


been recorded for us. 


——2 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


1/E have already expressed our regret that the 
temporary wooden gangways across Londen Bridge 
were not permanent, and we note the same 

feeling has found its way into the daily Press. The 
exasperating point is that the making of artistic and 
useful things of this kind has to come through the hands 
of engineers, and, of course, it never does come. If London 
were in the hands of a Baron Haussmann or a great auto- 
cratic governor, some good things might be occasionally 
done. But before any artistic public improvement can 
come about, it has to be written about in the Press and 
agitated for in all sorts of methods, and finally, after it has 
run the gauntlet of cheese-paring financiers, half its value is 


‘probably refined away. Picturesque covered footways across 


our London bridges ought to be easily possible on behalf of 
the great army of toiling folk who have daily to cross and re- 
cross, but before such projects could come into the practical 
politics of the Bridges Committee of the London County 
Council an immense amount of influential agitation would 
have to be set afoot. 


Lorp RoBERTS has been summonsed for building an addition 
to his residence at Englemere, Ascot, which is not in accor- 
dance with the bye-laws of the Council. As the building was 
of a temporary nature it was deemed unnecessary to submit 
particulars, but the result will teach some of those who read 
the papers that expert advice may be useful in all building 
matters. It is, perhaps. time that the architectural pro- 
fession gave over part of its occupation to architectural sur- 
veyors who would attend to practical matters only, and be 
cheaper than architects. They might pass an examination 
and have a diploma! 


ANOTHER odd instance of municipal official housing is that 
of the Glamorgan authorities. Alderman T. J. Hughes, vice- 
chairman of the Glamorgan County Council, says he has 
given notice of his intention to bring the matter forward, 
because it was of urgent importance in view of the increasing 
needs of the various departments. '' A proof of the inade- 
quacy of the present buildings," says the alderman, “ is that 
Mr. Hogg, the technical instruction. inspector, is located in 
Pontypridd, the county surveyor is burrowing in subterra- 
nean vaults at Bridgend, the chief constable has to be officed 
at Canton, the county medical officer in another part of 
Cardiff, and the county accountant in still another part. It 
is the intention of the County Council to appoint a director 
of education, to have office accommodaticn for himself and 
his staff, which will be somewhat considerable, as it is also 
the intention of the County Council to appoint inspectors 
and to arrange that all claims for salaries and all accounte 
shall be sent in the first place to the director for check- 
ing. The staff of the county accountant is also being aug- 
mented. and the Provisional Education Committee has been 
compelled to acquire suites of ten rooms at a rental of over 
£200 a year for the director and the county accountant and 
their respective staffs.. م111‎ county offices at Westgate 
Street, Cardiff, are wholly inadequate and most inconvenient. 
The committee room abuts on Westgate Street, and the noise 
of the traffic is most disturbing. The site, however, is a very 
valuable one, and would no doubt realise a handsome price, 
and tbe purchase money of the site might be utilised for the 
acquisition cf 8. suitable site and the erection of offices else- 
where. The County Council is able to borrow money very 
cheaply, and I venture to think that the purchase money of 
the present buildings, plus the rents we have to pay for our 
officers being accommodated elsewhere, would go a long way 
towards the necessary outlay. The difficulty hitherto has 
been to agree upon the town and site. There is, I believe, 
ዜ resolution still on the minutes of the Council affirming the 
principle that the Council offices should be within the ad- 
ministrative county. Whether this is to hold good or not, 
I am strongly of the opinion that the Council should make 
up its mind once and for all on this increasingly pressing 
question." 
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AT Tuesday's meeting of the Pontypridd District Council | marine iron mountains and sandy quartz. For over half a 
Mr. F. G. Edwards referred to Alderman Hughes's motion, 4 century attempts have been made to turn this ironsand into 


and as this was a matter of vital importance to Pontypridd 
he moved that the matter be referred to a committee so as 
to give the clerk an opportunity to ascertain the position of 
the Council and the proposal which they made when the 
question was before the Glamorgan County Council some 
years ago. Having had this information the Council could. 
if necessary, make fresh proposals. He believed the County 
Council would now take the matter up seriously. In past 
years, he said, the question of location had been one of anta- 
gonism between two or three towns, and they shculd direct 
the attention of membors of the county body to one impor- 
tant fact- that the offices should be located in the adminis- 
trative county and not in Cardiff. The erection of the offices 
in Pontypridd would be of immense importance to the tcwn. 
practically making it the county town. The matter was 
relegated to a committee, and the clerk was instructed to 
cbtain the information asked for. 
At Tuesday's meeting of the Sedgley School Board, a letter 
was read from Mr. S. H. Eachus, architect, asking to be 
allowed to correct a misapprehension that arose at the last 
meeting of the board with reference to the appointment of a 
clerk of the works at Mount Pleasant Schools, in relation to 
his own duties. The duty of a clerk of the works was supple- 
mentary and additional to that of the architect, his task 
being to ensure the orders of the architect being carried out 
in every detail. He had never shirked his duty, and since 
the appointment was made by the board he had not rclaxed 
his own supervision in any way. Ina letter to the board he 
had already stated he was devoting mcre than the usual time 
to superintendence, and the week before last he paid nc less 
than seven visits to see that the schools would be ready fer 
reopening. As the reports of the remarks in the public 
press had tendered to reflect upon him in his professional 
capacity, he begged to state that he had always prided him- 
self upon the active superintendence of works, and trusted 
the point might be emphasised in his favour. 
AT Welshpcol on Tuesday. Mr. Goff, architect, Burton-on- 
Trent, appeared on behalf of Messrs. Salt and Co., brewers, 
to ask the sanction of the Bench, of which Mr. D. P. Owen 
was chairman, to plans for the alteration of Mytton's Vaults, 
in Brood Street. Mr. Goff informed the Bench that certain 
doors were to be altered and one closed. The plans had been 
before the Town Council and their approval obtained. At 
this stage Mr. Martin Wocsnam, of Newtown, who with Mr. 
C. Pryce Gearsley, of We!shpool was present, rose, and. 
addressing the Bench, said he was not often heard making 
objections, but he would like tc say that he was nct aware if 
the gentleman who stood before the Bench making that 
application held a certificate allowing him to practise as a 
solicitor. If not, he had no right to appear and address the 
Bench unless, as a managing clerk to a practitioner, he had 
special permission. The proper thing was for plans to be sent 
to the magistrates and to the police, and when the application 
came before the Court it should be backed up by a properly 
qualified and certificated practitioner, or it could be dene by 
2. managing clerk in the office cf a practitioner with special 
ission. Mr. Gearsley had talked the matter over, and 
they thought it was unfair that applications should be made 
in that way. Solicitors had to go through long training at 
considerable expense. and their work should not be taken out 
of their hands in that way. He protested out of no disrespect 
for the gentleman before the Bench. whom he did not know. 
but simply in the interests of the profession. Mr. D. P. Owen 
(chairman) said he really could not see why a person interested 
should not be asked to explain the matter to the magistrates. 
He could not see that any question of professional etiquette 
arose, or anything of the sort. They were simply following 
the practice of the Court as it had been for thirty-cne years, 
which was quite a sufficient precedent for them to follow. 
The application. was eventually adjourned. 


ለ savine of £1 a ton to the iron industry scunds almost too 
good to be true. Yet this result, says a London correspon- 
dent, is promised by Messrs. Cohen and Rouse, who have 
invented a process of converting ironsand into iron at a small 
cost. This ironsand, of which there are millicns of tons in 
different parts cf our colonies, particularlv on the shores of 
the St. Lawrence in Canada, and at Taranaki in New Zealand, 


iron, but hitherto the cost of separating the iron from the 
quartz has been too great for commercial purposes. The 
most common scheme was to add to the ironsand sufficient 
quantities of other matter to consolidate the whole, but the 
briquettes thus produced failed to stand the heat of furnaces. 
Imported iron ore is often of such poor quality that two-and. 
a-half tons have to be melted down to make one ton of iron. 
In other words, freight dues have to be paid on an extra 
150 per cent. This ironsand, on the other hand, contain: 
seventy per cent. pure iron,so that dues would have to be paid 
only on an extra thirty per cent. In the new process the 
ironsand is rid of its quartz by being passed through a machine 
containing several powerful magnets. Then the pure iron is 
mixed with a secret. compound and is pressed into briquettes 
which are then put into tlie furnace and reduced to pig iron. 
The whole cperaticn occupies cnly one hour and a quarter, 
and costs roughly one shilling a ton. If there is no flaw in 
the discovery its importance is obvious. 


ONE of our most successful street frontages which we have 
illustrated in THE BnirisH. ARCHITECT, viz., the premises of 
Messrs. A. Goslett and Co., builders’ merchants, at 127-131, 
Charing Cress Road, was the scene of a destructive fire on 
Tuesday. The architects are Messrs. Banister Fletcher, and 
Sons, and it will be interesting to know how far fireproof 
construction has minimised the fire risk. It 1s by attention 
to the results in such buildings that we can best develop our 
knowledge of the modern resources against the danger of fire. 


WE are glad to hear of a book on Spanish Colonial architec- 
ture in Mexico, to be published by Messrs. Jack, written by 


Mr. Sylvester Baxter and illustrated by Mr. H. G. Peabody's. 


photegraphs. Next week we hope to publish two interesting 
specimens of modem Mexican architecture by an English 
architect settled in Mexico, Mr. J. Grove Johnson. ' 


THE vicar of St. Mary's, Wakefield, writes on behalf of the 
extremely interesting little Chantry Chapel of King Edward 
IV.on Wakefield Bridge. He says : “Unless something is done 
at once to the upper part of the remaining front before the 
winter sets in damage will be done to the beautiful little 
organ inside, and to the beams of the roof. We have already 
carefully repaired the leaden roof to prevent the water from 
reaching the oak panelled ceiling, which has occasioned con- 
siderable expense. And as there is no endowment on the 
chantry, and St. Mary's parish, in which it is situated, being 
unable to mect the expenses incurred in the up-keeping of it, 
I respectfully appeal to all those who admire this interesting 
little chapel, and feel sure that they only need to be acquam- 
ted with the facts of the case, and they will gladly assist to 
keep this rare, old. historic chantry from falling into ruins. 
It may not be known to the public generally that we hold 
divine service here every Sunday afternoon, and that lec 
tures are given on Thursday aftermoons in the winter months. 
I shall be glad to gratefully acknowledge any contributions 
towards the repair of the chantry, and its fittings, which can 
be paid into Messrs. Leatham, Tew and Co.’s Bank, Wake 
field, and so enable us to continue the services, which are 
much appreciated." 


On the 10th inst. the Glasgow University Court decided to 
proceed with the present extension operations, involving an 
expenditure of £100,000, without altering the sites or designs 
as requested by an influential opposition. 


Discoveries of Roman remains proceed apace. Out of the 
100 acres composing the site of the buried Roman city at Sib 
chester, Hants, between cighty and ninety have already been 
excavated. This year's operations have been unusually suc 
cessful, because they have brought to light the public baths 
of the city. The whole of the foundations have now been 
laid bare, the area being nearly 200ft. long and about 100ft. 
wide, and, although everything down to the floor-line has 
been destroyed, there still remains enough to show the whole 
system and its arrangement. The baths are like those dis 
covered at Uriconium, near Shrewsbury, but larger. The 
courtyard, at the entrance, apodyterium, frigidarium, tepida- 
rium, sudatorium, and caldarium, with the hypocausts an 

remains of the hot-air flues can all be traced. It is evident 
that during the hundreds of years that these baths were 15 


is composed of particles of iron broken off from huge sub. | use many changes were made in the original design. This ıs 
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particularly observable in the changes of floor level and in 
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Tue King's College (London) Division of Architecture, which 


the alterations made in the size and shape of some of the, was separately constituted a year ago, will resume work on 


rooms. For instance, in the frigidarium there are remains of 
a division wall built upon the tiled floor. In this room can 
be seen the lead pipe through which the water was drained 
off, while the floor and remains of the walls show the specially 
durable cement which the Romans generally used for lining 
receptacles for water or fire. In some places a cement floor 
is found, in others tile, and in others brick laid in herring- 
bone fashion. Some excellent specimens of botlı coarse and 
fine mosaic work are also visible. At one ond of the calda- 
rium was found part of a fallen wall made of brick and flint, 
showing on the under side the plaster with which all the 
walls were covered both within and without. This frag- 
ment shows clearly the side of a window, which must have 
been square-headed. In. almost every room are visible the 
pile which carried the floors. A number of bone pins, beads, 
styli, etc., were found, as well as portions of columns of dif- 
ferent sizes, parts of a basin which must have been eight 
feet or so across, and a very good specimen of a Roman 
altar, unfortunately not inscribed, and a handsome Doric 
capital. The efforts of the past year have also brought to 
light a number of sites of small houses. It is hoped that 
these discoveries will bring more contributions to the excava- 
tion fund, which haa of late suffered from the deaths of some 
subscribers and other causes. 


e 


Mr. T. ነኛ. Twyrorp, pottery manufacturer, of North Stafford- 
shire, has received from his agent in Moscow information 
that Russian makers of pottery are now stamping their wares 
with the British coat of arms, the name of the firm in English, 
and the word “ England.” 


THE annual statement of the produce and expenditure of the 
Bridge House Estates of the City shows that last year, in- 
cluding a balance from 1901 of £3,886, the receipts were 
£137,433, of which £117,368 was produced by rents’ and 
quit-rents, £3,322 by interest on securities, and £9,456 
realised by the sale of a piece of land on the southern approach 
to the Tower Bridge. The expenditure amounted to £117,452. 
The management of the estates and the collection of rents 
cost £13,932; income tax and other obligatory charges 
amounted to £8,558; the lighting, cleaning, and repairing ot 
London Bridge cost £1,848; Blackfriars Bridge, £2,805 ; 
Southwark Bridge, £1,120; and the Tower Bridge, £18,961 ; 
the City Police Fund, for watching the bridges, £2,000; 
interest on Tower Bridge loans, £32,925; and loans repaid. 
£34,424. There is thus a balance to the good on the year 
of £19,981. The loans remaining on the Tower Bridge 
amount to £932,300, of which £35,600 will be paid off during 
the present year. <A loan of £30,000 has been raised for 
the widening of London Bridge, which 1s now in progress. 


THE meeting of the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings 
of the Pocr was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday. 
The hon. secretary reported that insanitary conditions had 
been dealt with in Bethnal Green, Chelsea, City of London, 
City of Westminster, Deptford, Finsbury, Fulham, Green- 
wich, Hackney, Hammersmith, Islington, Kensington, 
Poplar, Shoreditch, Southwark, Stepney, St. Marylebone. 
St. Pancras, Wandsworth, West Ham, and Willesden. The 
number of houses investigated was 407, of which 105 were 
sent in to the authorities, 70 dismissed as having nc nuisance, 
62 dismissed as having the defects complained of remedied, 
while 170 were left in abeyance, repairs being in hand. Mr. 
Franklin reported that he had attended as delegate of the 
Council at the Brussels Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
and that the Congress had shown a disposition to inaugurate 
on’ the Continent societies to deal with the housing on the 
lines of those followed by the Council during the last twenty 
years. 


A NEw Salon is about to be started in Paris, being a society 
of painters, sculptors, and architects, whose exhibitions are 
to be held at the Petit Palais, in the Champs Elystes. No 
pictures, says the Chronicle, will be shown of a greater size 
than three metres, and as far as possible they will be hung 
like those in an ordinary house, surrounded with furniture, 
and so forth. There will be no “inner ring” in the society, 
the hanging committee being annually chosen by lot from 
among the members. The first exhibition will be held at the 
end of October. 


October 1, when the various courses of lectures and the 
studio for day students will be opened. A feature of the 
past session has been a visit paid by the students for measur- 
ing and sketching to Oxford, and it is intended to arrange 
a similar week's visit to some centre of architectural interest 
during the Easter vacation of the new session. The evening 
lectures and the studio for evening students, supported by 
the Carpenters’ Company, will open on Monday, September 
28, when there will be a short opening lecture by the Pro- 
fessor, and new students can be enrolled. The evening 
fees have been somewhat reduced in most of the evening 
classes, and the Carpenters’ Company are prepared to grant 
nominations to deserving students, as in previous years. 


SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, in a paper before the British Association 
last week, referred to the expenditure cf housing in this coun- 
try as follows:—“ A second point is that of the expenditure 
upon housing. Thesum is very large, and probably in various 
directions, by individuals and classes, perhaps so much is 
spent that there is considerable economic waste ; but for the 
mass of the people, as we all know, the housing arrangements 
are not sufficient for civilised life, or even for good health. 
Great as the increase in this item has been since the report 
of twenty years ago—the expenditure being about double 
what it was, with an increase of less than one-fourth in the 
pcpulation—we must look for further outlay in this direction 
as the wealth of the people increases. I fear it must be 
added that the increase of accommodation has probably not 
been quite proportionate to the increase of expense. While 
our food bill has been lightened by the fall in prices, the 


expense of housing has been greatly increased, among other. 


causes by the rise of rent in the neighbourhood of large 
tewns through the steady growth of population, and the 
monopoly value thus given to areas suitable for building. 
The expense of building has also been increased, it is said, 
by the advance of wages in the building trades; but whether 


| this advance 15 not largely balanced by a fall in. materials, 


cr the substitution of different materials, is not quite so clear. 
At any rate, there seems to be no doubt about the rise in 
rent, and the permanent causes of that rise, which certainly 
add to the complexity of the problem of the housing of the 
people." 


On the 10th inst, the President (Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A.) and Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society entertained the members of the Library 
Association, who are holding their annual conference in 
Leeds, to a smoking concert at the Queen's Hotel, to meet 
the members of the Leeds Savage Club. _ Among those sup- 
porting Mr. Butler Wilson in the chair were the Lord Mayor 
of Leeds (Mr, John Ward), Professor Macneile Dixon 
(President of the Library Association), the Vicar of Leeds 
(Dr. Gibson), Sir W. H. Bailey, Lieutenat-Colonel Robinson, 
Mr. Edmund Bogg (chief of the Leeds Savage Club), the 
Rev. N. Egerton Leigh, Dr. Coleman, Mr. F. H. Barr, and 
Councillor S. A. Hirst. ۱ 


THE hearty thanks of the Northern Architectural Association 
are due to the Past President (Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A.) 
for having kindly presented the Association. with one thou- 
sand pounds of Consols, invested in the names of the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary as trustees. Not less than one 
quarter or more than one half of this capital may be with- 
drawn at a future date towards the cost of a building for 
the Association. The annual interest from the capital 
amount is to be used for the Society's educational work. The 
hon. solicitor is preparing the necessary trust deed. 


We understand that Mr. Glover has increased his gift to the 
above Association to 1.500 of Consols, and that £500 of 
this capital with accumulated interest may be withdrawn at 
a future date towards the cost of a building for the Association. 


THE formal presentation of statuary in Leeds City Square 
took place on Wednesday. It includes an equestrian monu- 
ment of the Black Prince, four sets of figures, representing 
Morn and Even, and monuments of Dr. Hook, a former vicar 
of Leeds; Joseph Priestley, the theologian and scientist ز‎ 
John Harrison, a Leeds philanthropist; and James Watt, 
the inventor. There are also four ornamental lamp-stands. 
The Lord Mayor, in receiving the custody of the statues, said 
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the magnificent monument of the Black Prince was one of the 
finest, if not the finest, equestrian statues in Europe, and the 
cther really magnificent statues combined to make a most 
beautiful square, such ag fell to the lot of few cities to possess. ! 


HERE is a method cf cheating which we are glad to see 
expcsed and condemned by the American Architect. Our 
contemporary says:— Many of cur readers have probably 
witnessed such transactions as the following: A client, dis 
tinguished for his “business talent,’ has received bids for the 
construction cf his new house. The lowest estimate, we will 
say, is twenty-five thousand dollars. The client sends for 
the lowest bidder, who, as he has ascertained from the archi- 
tect, 1s a skilful and honest man, and informs him that he 
has received a bid from a responsible party to build the 
hcuse complete fer twenty thcusand dollars, but, in conse 
quence cf the very favourable acccunts which he has received 
from the architect and others, he is disposed to give him. the 
preference, to the amount of a thousand dollars, and that if 
he will reduce his bid to twenty-cne thousand dollars, the 
matter can be settled on the spct. Most architects, if they 
understand that their client is simply lying, have courage 
enough, under such circumstances, to interpose some feeble 
pretest ; but, in most cases, the client deceives them, as well 
as the builder, by pretending to have received the alleged 
bid from an outsider; or he may carry on his negotiations 
with his victim without the knowledge cf the architect, who, 
even if he kncws the facte, does not feel justified in betraying 
unreasonably his employer’s interests for the benefit of a man 
unable to look out for his own. If the contractor is credu- 
lous, and anxious for the job, the chances are that he thinks 
he must have made some mistake in the figures, and that he 
agrees to the owner's proposition, and endeavours to carry 
out the building for less than cost, and is partly or wholly 
ruined in the attempt. If he pulls through, the chances are 
that he retains a grudge against the architect, which may 
injure the latter,even though innocent of all complicity in the 
matter, and he is very likely, if he has an opportunity, to meet 
guile with guile, by joining one of the secret cabals of con- 
tractors which have done so much of late to keep up the cost 
of building, and, in consequence, to check building operations. 
In the end, it is the community which suffers from frauds of 
this kind, which are everywhere prevalent, and it is the com- 
munity which should put a stop to them. It is quite 
possible that at common law a contractor who had been 
induced by falsehcod to sign a losing contract could recover 
the difference between the contract price and his original 
bid, and Master Builders Associations, or similar bodies. 
would do a service to the public by testing the matter in the 
Courts at the first opportunity. The fact that a bidder 
signed a. contract for less than his estimated price would be 
evidence that some inducement had been held out to him to 
do so, and the inability of the owner to produce in writing 
the lower bid which he claimed to have received, or to tell a 
story which would stand skilful crossexamination, would be 
almost conclusive as to his fraudulent conduct, independent 
of that of cther witnesses. If the principle were established 
that contracts could be set aside for fraud cf this kind, a bene- 
ficent xevolution would soon be accomplished in American 
business methods, to the immense advantage of American 
trade in general,as well as of honest American business men 
in particular." 


همست 


CLEoPATRA'8 Needle has now been fixed twenty-five years on 
the Thames Embankment. 


Tue new Empire Theatre in Newgate Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the latest of the Moss Syndicate palaces, was opened 
to the public on the 14th inst. The building holds nearly 
4,000 playgoers, and has been erected from the designs of 
Mr. Frank Matcham. The work has been carried out by the 
following firms: — Builders, Messrs. Howe and Co., West 
Hartlepool; structural engineers, R. Moreland and Sons, Old 
Street, London; decorators, F. De Jong and Co., Camden 


= and would, we imagine, have to be supplemented 


ı December 15 next. 


COMPETITIONS. 


E have seen a copy of the conditions for alterations and 
additions to the Sunderland Town Hall, which ha 
been advertised in our columns, and for the conditions 

of which competitors are asked to pay a deposit of £5. The 
additions are to be made on a vacant site about 80ft. square, 
fronting on Fawcett Street, and to provide accommodation 
for three new departments, electric light, cemeteries, and edu- 
cation, together with such alterations to the existing build. 
ings as are necessitated by running corridors through to con- 
nect the new and old portions of the building. Competitors 
are specially warned that, though they may win premiums 
they are to clearly understand that they have no claim to be 
appointed as architects! This fact, together with the not 
altogether cheerful task imposed of designing elevations in 
accordance with a peculiarly dull and uninteresting structure 
of some twenty years ago, will, we imagine, dispose many 
competitors to wait. for a better subject for their efforts. 
The detailed information about the existing buildings is in- 


by a considerable amount of measurement on the spot, as no 
sections are given save an outline one through the front walls 
of adjoining building and a couple of photographs of parts of 
them. The competitor who has dispatched his cheque for 
£5 may truly urge that he has asked for bread (and even paid 
for it) to receive a stone. This is one of those cases in which 
we think so heavy a deposit or even any deposit at all is a 
grave mistake. ` 


In our reference last week cf a library competition at Sunder- 
land (page 185), it should have been Tamworth. 


AN important international competition (to which we shall 
refer more fully next week) is announced for designs, etc., 
of a building for the Casino de Madrid, the cost of which 
shculd not exceed 2,000,000 pesetas (£80,000). The premium 
offered is 20,000 pesetas (£800), and the date for sending in is 
No charge is made for the particulars, 
which can be had from the Secretary of the Casino. 


Tue local competition for a board school at Moss Carr, Long 
Lee, Keighley, has resulted in the selection of the design 
submitted by Mr. A. P. Harrison, of 89, Devonshire Street, 
Keighley. Seven sets of plans were sent in. 


SIX prizes were offered for competition in the 1903 Owen 
Jones Competition, each prize consisting of a bound copy of 
Owen Jones's “Principles cf Design” and a bronze medal. 
The following is a list of the successful candidates : —James 
W. Blackburn, School of Art, Huddersfield, design for woven 
muslin; Edwin Moss, School of Art, Macclesfield, design for 
tile panel; Tom H. Bailey, School of Art, Macclesfield, de 
sign for furniture silk; Abram Goodman, School of Art. 
Leeds, design for cretonne; Louis C. Collier, School of Art. 
Nottingham, design for lace curtain; John Brown, Kent 
Road Art Class, Glasgow, design for printed velvet. The 
next award will be made in 1904, when six prizes will be 
offered for competition. The prizes are awarded on the 
resulte of the annual competition of the Board of Education, 
South Kensington. ; 
ር በር 
OUR ‘ILLUSTRATIONS. 


C 


A SOLICITORS HOUSE IN A COUNTRY TOWN. 
W. HaroLD HıLLyer, Architect. 


Tuts nice design has just that touch of simple dignity which 
one would think suitable to the home of a professional man. 


REDHILL FARM, FARNHAM. 


Niven, WIGGLESWORTH, AND FALKNER, Architects. 
Whar can be done in the transformation of an ordinary road- 


Town, N.W.; marble mosaics, tileing, gas fittings, fire ap- | side cottage into an interesting and picturesque home will be 
pliances, and plumbling. Tweddle and Co., Newcastle; con- | realiscd in the completed alterations to Redhill Farm for the 


sulting electrical engineer, E. Wingfield Bowles, London ; 
electricians, etc., Robson, Robson and Co., Newcastle; fire- 
proof curtain and heating. E. Oldroyd and Co., Limited, 
Crcwn Street, Leeds ; faience work, Alfred Whitehead, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Leeds. Mr. C. Farrell, of Newcastle, has 
acted as clerk of works. 


occupation of Mr. W. Barclay Niven, F.R.I.B.A. The situa 
tion cf this little farmhouse 15 quite idyllic. It stands on the 
sloping side of a pretty wooded valley, with a stream winding 
down under the opposite bank. The rough, steep ground 
has been converted into a double terrace, and the entrance 
has been diverted from the road front to the side of the house 
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along the new terrace we The incorporation of an old| THE STUDY 9 ARCHITECTURE IN 


barn at the back into the house plan has changed a. poor EEDS. ۱ 

cottage into a good roomy dwelling. On the ground floor NEW work of some account in its bearing on the fabric 
of the barn has been obtained a delightful room, some 30ft. of Yorkshire cities and towns has béen initiated by 
by 20ft., and a new entrance, staircase, stores, etc. Above, ` the president and members of that very active body, 


two bedrooms, bathroom, etc., have been obtained. As the | the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, says the 
new rcom would have been somewhat square in shape. an | Yorkshire Post. It is the founding of an approximation to 
effect of greater length has been obtained by bringing forward | a School of Architecture in which students may fit them- 
the fireplace and continuing the chimney breast by an arch | selves for the responsibilities of the architectural profession 
across the further window. This produces a nice effect of | and prepare for the preliminary, intermediate, and final 
light and shade, and makes a cosy recess under the further | examinations of the Royal Society of British Architects. غ1‎ 
window. The oak mantel, with moulded Tudor arch and fire | will be noticed an “ approximation." to a School of Archi- 
recess lined with Dutch tiles, is finished below with a stone | tecture is referred to. This means that owing to lack of 
curb, the centre part of which is formed by the base of a pillar | fnances the promoters have to attain their end by devious 
or respond from an old Gothic ruin in the neighbourhood. ways, being unable to proceed by the direct path that has 
The effect of this charming cottage parlour is that of 2 | been taken in Manchester and Liverpool. In these two 
genuine old farmhouse apartment, and the whole building | Lancashire cities, Chairs cf Architecture have been endowed 
and grounds will make a delightful little country home. at their respective Universities. To endow a chair at the 
Yorkshire College for the same purpose would require a 
REMODELLING OF HEREFORD WORKHOUSE. |Capitalised sum equal to £400 or £500 per annum. It is 
impossible at the present time to raise this amount of money, 
Premiated Design by Wils AND ANDERSON, Architects. | and under the circumstances the society has had recourse 


Tue Hereford Guardians offered two equal premiums for the | t° the ingenious expedient of utilising existing classes at the 
best designs for remodelling their workhouse, and this was the | Yorkshire College and the Leeds Institute, in conjunction 
design selected by the Building Committee and adopted by with classes that are to be specially organised at the Insti- 
the Board as being the best of those submitted. tute, and at the society s headquarters, to cover the whole 
The conditions suggested that the front part. of the old | couse of architectural study. ን 
building should be adapted for an infirmary, new oflices and Whilst the scheme is by no means perfect it will at least 
vagrant. wards erected, the kitchen arrangements improved | £9 a long way towards remedying a state of affairs that was 
and brought up to date, and other improvements made. This | inimical to the best interests of the profession in the area 
design shows the adaptation of the front block as a موم‎ | Served by the Leeds and Yorkshire Society. Until Mr. 
arranged infirmary, containing over 100 beds, a free circula- Butler Wilson took office as president of the society in 1901 
tion of air being obtained by cutting away useless buildings there was no facility for organised study cffered the student. 
at each side, the dining room being improved by throwing a The architectural profession is an open one. It may be 
dormitory over it, the able-bodied being accommodated in practised by any person, no matter what his qualications, 
the existing infirmary in rear of the kitchen, and the laundry who tarce to style himself en architect. But membership of 
being improved and refitted. Besides this, the scheme in- | the Royal Institute of British Architects, a chartered body 
cluded a large vagrants’ and receiving block combined, with a of long standing, is of necessity by examination, and it was 
porter's lodge placed near the entrance gate, a new mortuary, to encourage students to set upon themselves the hall-mark 
and new wards for special cases in rear of the infirmary, with of membership that Mr. Butler Wilson put on foot the 
their own separate airing yards. The cost of the whole | Movement that has led to this composite School of Architec- 
scheme is approximately £10,000, a cost which could be con. | ٧ l ፡ l | 
siderably decreased by modifications suggested to the Broadly stated, enginecring subjects of which the practical 
guardians by some £1,500. architect must have knowlcdge are to be taught at the York- 
A careful examination of the plans given will show the shire College, the preliminary course of design is to be taken 
thoroughly practical nature of these proposals, which are the at the Leeds Institute, and the advanced course of design 
outcome of the author's intimate knowledge of the subject, wi 2 رمس سی مت امو‎ oi botki 
and would give Hereford 8. workhouse Which. would meet: i: the Yorkshire College and the I ,eeds Institute, ıt should be 
requirements for the next fifty years. stated, arc in thorough sympatüy with the ideas that have 
When the enormous cost of new buildings of this nature actuated Mr. V ilson and his fellow-members, and for the 
18 considered, a new infirmary cf the size given, representing purpose ከ! Caco that nave: ከከ ከ. 
a capital expenditure of quite £20,000, while the economy of the peus Institute the benefit of his educational experience 
properly attending to the housing the sick is evident, we think ከ ሠር. د‎ በርክ شم‎ 
مہ طز‎ euch a scheme as this should recommend سا‎ of the institution. The extent of the work to be undertaken 
to the ratepayers. It is possible that the scheme shown may by the teacher of architecture, Mr. F. Musto. at the Insti- 
be improved in working out, but in the main it affords a tute: may be gauged from the syllabus that has just been pre- 
most excellent example of the utilisation of an existing build. pared. Classes are provided for the whole cf the subjects set 


ing. Over £5,000 of the estimated expenditure in in the intermediate examination, ranging from classic orna- 
providing new buildings, only a comparatively CP. dm ment to elementary applied building construction. Out of 
being spent om the old mem the seven subjects set in the final examination, the Institute 


will provide two classes, the Yorkshire College will provide 
three (one being contingent on the number of students), and 
the society will provide four at its rooms. 

The classes, which will commence in October, are to be 
open to all students seeking architectural training, although 
they may not contemplate entering for the examinations 
referred to, and there is every hope for their success. 


ادو روه u‏ 


THE CHISLEHURST CAVES. 


سسس مووي — 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE R.I.B.A. OPENING MEETING. 
Po the Editor of Tue British ARCHITECT. 


Dear 818,----እ187 I call your attention to an error cn p. 185 
in your issue of this date? 

Our opening meeting, when the President will deliver his 
address, will be held on Monday, Noveniber 2, not November 
24, as you state. 


EVERAL members of the British Archzological Associa- 
tion on Wednesday week paid a visit to the strange 
caves at Chislehurst, having had their curiosity aroused 

by a paper read at the meeting of the Society at 
Sheffield by Mr. W. J. Nichols, of Chislehurst. 
Their curiosity was amply rewarded, for these caves 
are amongst the most remarkable remains of hypo 
zean or undergicund dwelling man in the world. The en- 
trance to them is in the face of the cliff close to the railway, 
and the passages run enormcus distances into the earth, the 
party on Wednesday traversing scme five miles of the caves 
without getting anywhere near their termination. The caves 
are cut into the chalk, the theory being that they were first 


W. J. Locke, Secretary. 
September 12, 1903. 


.سس س تپ وا ‪ ےس پت ٹس 


A TERRIBLE fall of rock occurred on Tuesday evening at 
Dorothea Quarry, near Carnarvon, killing one workman and 
seriously injuring another. They were engaged in making 
slates in the galleries when the accident occurred. Pre- 
sumably, the recent heavy rains had dislodged granite from 
the top of the quarry—which, like all quarries in the Nantlle 
Valley, is a big, deep mine—and a great quantity of stone 
fell several hundred feet. 
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hollowed out by the sea in primeval times and afterwards 
wlapted by primitive man for the purposes of dwellings, 
fodder une», and places of safety during war. The passages 
are formed with great rezularity, the walls showing the tool- 
marks of the ancient workers. They vary from five to ten 
feet in. height and from three to twelve fect in width. Run- 
ning Al the ages are alcoves or side-chamber» with bee- 
hive shaped domes, some of them containing a sort of raised 
dais which has heen variously guessed at as being used as an 
altar or for a sleeping place. The dome-shaped cells as a rule 
run in pairs, one apartment being from three to four feet 
higher than the other. In one placo there is the rude figure 
of an animal, either a really fcssilised creature or an effort 
in sculpture on the part of the cave dwellers. Another 
passage contains a splendidly sunk well, some six feet in 
diameter, lined with flint, and having a depth of nearly 
300 feet. At another place is a cruciform cave, supposed to 
have been used in the Dark Ages as a chapel. There is no 
doubt that the caves were worked for their fine flint in the 
sarlior ages for arrow heads, and in later days for gun flints. 
Roman pottory and worked flints have been found in this vast 
subterranean labyrinth, which has no doubt given shelter 
through long ages to many and varying races of mankind.— 
Lloyd's, 


—— سه سح ل — 


THE GAKDEN CITY MOVEMENT. 


N tha Beonomie Science and Statistics Section of the 
British Association the first paper was ከሃ Mr. ለ. R. 
Nennett on "The Potentialities of Applied Science in a 

Garden City. To be of national importance such a com- 
munity, ከር said, must be በ1. once independent, solvent, and 
solf-mupporting. It should be composed of all the elements 
and working units of which an industrial community was 
constituted, in order to make its subsistence quasi non- 
dependent and automatically productive. The mere coloni- 
ation of a rural district by the transportation thither of the 
human contents of the slums of great towns by no means 
realised] the ideal, Under existing social conditions such a 
community, no matter how small, must from the beginning 
be composed of all the units of which older and larger cities 
are built up. So mutually dependent was class upon class 
that every grade of social status must be represented. It 
might be laid down as an axiom that no scheme of rural 
colonisation waa likely to be successful unless it could from 
the first be carried out on a scale of considerable magnitude, 


culties, Mr. Sennett considered the suggestions put forward 
in Mr. Kbenezer Howards book on " Gaiden Cities of To 


and here was a condition prosenting very formidable dift- | 
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results. The rent charge, even in respect of the most out. 


lying land, would reasonably be not le:s than 50 per cent. 


in excess of present rentals, while for building sites the rent- 
charge would be many times larger. The increased value 
secured by this increased rental without risk might then soon 
justify expenditure of capital on various town developments 
and improvements. l 

Mr. George Watson urged that nothing should be done 
to make the garden city the scene of reckless experiment. 

Dr. Callan asked how the government of the garden city 
was to be carried on. Was it proposed that the Gardon City 
Association should have sole control, or would the ordinary 
local governing machinery be employed. 

Sir Bosdin Leech said the municipalities had their hands 
full. There was, however, room for an association working 
on the lines of the Peabody Trustees. Such a trust would 
have provided at Manchester cottages at 5s. a week for which 
builders were charging 25 to 50 per cent. more. 

Professor Chapman (Manchester) pointed out that the 
success of the garden city scheme would depend on the extent 
to which it directed economic tendencies, as against, the 
attempt to set up an ideal state of things without regard to 
current tendencies. It seemed to him that manufacturing 
in smaller towns was becoming more economic than it was 
years ago; consequently this new movement was not flying 
in the face of existing tendencies. They saw that many in- 
dustries were going out of the big towns, and they saw the 
small towns growing into highly specialised manufacturing 
centres. The difficulties of transport were gradually becom- 
ing enormous in the big cities, and it was therefore being 
found more economical to go into smaller towns. If there 
existed this decentralising movement—and he was inclined 
to say it did exist-—it was wise to seek to direct it intelligently. 
To direct movements intelligently was quite different from 
throwing out ideas of one's own without regard to existing 
circumstances. When the growth of towns could be directed 
intelligently --as we knew it could be from the success which 
had attended such efforts in Germany—-it would be well for 
our future that we should assist their growth on right lines. 
instead of allowing their form to be determined merely by 
accident. 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard said it had been urged that manu- 
facturers must be converted to the scheme if it was to be 
carried out on the right lines. As a matter of fact. they 
had already been converted to it, as was seen in the cases 
of Mr. George Cadbury at Bourneville and Mr. Lever at 
Port Sunlight. Both of those gentlemen were associated 
with the enterprise in which he was especially concerned. In 
connection with that enterprise 3,800 acres of land had been 
purchased, lying between Hitchin and Baldock in Hertford- 


morrow.” Leaving the argument as to incremont of revenue | Shire. The Great Northern Railway Company were engaged 
as related to a rate rent charge per head of population, and | IM building a temporary station. and certain manufacturers 
considering it merely from the standpoint of terrestrial incre. | Were already pledged to go to the site. That involved the 
mont as evidenced in our large towns, it would be seen, Mr. | provision of water, and they had the advice of an eminent 
Sennett said, that the financial prospects, in the event of a | Water engineer that it was procurable in large quantities. 
tract of adequate ኣ1፻0 bol ng secured, were most encouraging, W ith regard to certain experimental matters which had been 
A feature not to be lost sight of was the fact that all land ; Suggested in Mr. Sennett's paper. they must not run any risk 
acquired for municipal purposes no matter how large and with their experiment in connecting it too closely with other 
commercially prosperous the city might grow, would have ' experiments which might or might not be sound. An essen- 
cost merely its agricultural value, and all that had to be: tial feature of their own scheme was that it was expressiv 
debited agunst such land were the porventages for interest | [aid down that the dividend should be limited to five per 
of money expended and for amortisation of its small capital | cent., and that all profit eamed bevend that would be ex- 


sum, Whereas in existing towns the cost entailed in securing 
sitos for municipal buildings, public libraries museums pie 
ture galleries, and the like was often enormous, 

Mr. Harold E. Moore contributed a paper ርክ " The First | 
Garden City: Its Future and Economic Aspect." He said | 
that the first. method is to lay out a model town with avenues | 
and parka and spend large capital tn engineering work and , 
buildings. Û was suggested that this procedure would re. 
sult in failure. It would necessitate a large unproductive | 
capital expenditure, cause annual expense in maintenance, , 
valve serious financial risks and reduce the present agri ' 
cultural rental and valua The second method would be to 
attract residents on small areas by offering sites with exist- 
ma frontages at a rent charge. and also to encourage manu- 
facturers to take land br giving them sites on that part of 
the estate suitable for manufacturing purposes on condition 
that they took further areas at a rent chame for the creetion 
of trazos for thur work poopie, these cottages to be erected 
by the manufacturer. the miending vecupier, or by. builders 
whe conformed to the stiimiated " garden etv regulations 
11 was succesied that this method would confer all the ad- 
vantages amador camion etes with satisfactory economic , 


pended in local improvements. In that. way their company 
would have no interest except to develop the town on the 
very best lines. The promters would be glad of any sugges 
tion as to the laving out of the town. They would be careful 
at the outset not to attempt too much. but at the same time 
they must provide for the manufacturers who were coming. 
If between now and next spring thev had manufacturers 
employing a thousand workpeople. he could see no reason. in 
the nature of the case, why a town of the kind 4 
should not be built within two or three years. If their 
project was successfully carried out. it seemed to him thai 
there was scarcely any limit to which an enterprise of that 
character could not be carried. Professor Chapman bad 
referred to large towns and small towns in somewhat pointed 
contrast. But it was perfectiv possible to build comparative? 
small towns, each of which should be surrounded with broad 
open spaces of agneultural land. and vet at the same ULF: 
to so unite those small towns one with another that. for 4 

practical purposes, a person living in a small town shou. 
also m raalıtv live in a large one With the improvement 
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in lxvmotion. it should be possible to. prov ide every per* 


m eur island with plenty of breathing space. for 11 was pr 
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fectly absurd to talk of the country being over-populated 
when there was more than one acre of land for every man, 
"woman, and child in it. ^ Overcrowding was entirely un- 
necessary, and the cry of “Room to live" would be assured 
before the century had reached its close. 


——90  — ———— 


ANCIENT SITES. 


N the Anthropological Section of the British Association 
| the following topics came up for discussion : -— 

Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S., read a paper, illustrated by 
lantern. slides, on “ Coldrum, Kent, and Its Relation to 
Stonehenge.” He observed that the district immediately to 
. the north-west of Maidstone was remarkable for an interest- 
ing series of prehistoric megalithic remains. The best 
known of these was Kits Coty House, a fallen cromlech 
called the “Countless Stones," lower down the same hillside, 
several other ruined examples in Addington Park, and Cold- 
rum, or Coldreham, less than two miles north of this, on high 
er: overlooking the Medway valley and within sight of 

its Coty House. The remains of Coldrum comprised 8 
central cromlech without capstone, an irregular line of large 
blocks of stone on the western side, and traces of a tumulus. 
The published descriptions of it did not, however, mention 
its most important and characteristic feature—namely, that 
between the two upright stones which formed the sides of 
the chamber there stood two stones, about midway, forming 
a partition which divided the space into two adjoining se- 
pulchral chambers. The size of the upright stones was 16- 
markable (7ft. high by 11ቪ. by 2ft. 318. thick), and still 
more the regularity of their form. Seventeen irregularly 
placed stones, enclosing a small space on the west: side of the 
cromlech, represented a part only of what was probably a 
quadrangular or oblong enclosure, placed at the foot of the 
tumulus, by which the whole cromlech was originally con- 
cealed. These arrangements—a two-chambered cromlech 


with a square or oblong tumulus and massive outline wall - |. 
ithe Roman Fortress Bremettenacum.” He observed that 
Ribchester, on the Ribble Valley, had long been known. 
‘Excavations made in 1898-99 had now shown that the station 


were of great rarity ; and the whole structure suggested a 
late date in the neolithic age, when the form of the sepul- 
chral chambers was followed out in the construction of the 
mound. The regular form, good proportions, and flat :ur- 
faces of the upright stones at Coldrum were very remark- 
able, and suggested artificial shaping and perhaps dressing. 


` They also pointed to a late period in the neolithic age, and 


presented remarkable similarities to the forms at Stonehenge. 


The idea of enclosing the principal structure within a line of. 
stcnes was also common to Stonehenge and Coldrum ; but 


whereas Coldrum was obviously a sepulchral monument, 
Stonehenge, though following to some extent the same 
arrangement, was conceived on a more ambitious scale, and 
probably designed for a very different purpose. 

Mr. Pullen, who cpened a discussion on the paper, pointed 
cut that there had been a skeleton found in the monument. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins said he felt extremely sceptical as 
to the existence of materials for fixing the date, and failed 


to 826 any connection, in shape or anything else, between? 


Coldrum and Stonehenge. As to Stonehenge, he was of 
opinion that the older view of Stonehenge being a ceme- 
tery of the Bronze Age had not been invalidated by any sub- 
sequent discovery. Mr. Sidney Hartland observed that if 
there were no traces of lintels, he failed to see how any con- 
nection between Coldrum and Stonehenge could be substan- 
tiated. Professor McCurdy felt that from the absence of 
lintels and otber facts Coldrum was older than Stonehenge 
and not similar to it. 

On Friday afternoon the section met for the reading of 
some important and interesting papers, all illustrated by 
photographic lantern slides, dealing with Roman and Egyp- 
tian archeology. In the absence of Professor Symington 
(president of the section), Professor McCurdy, of Yale Uni- 
versity, presided throughout the sitting. 

Mr. T. Ashby read a paper on “ Excavations at Caerwent, 
ود ا ا‎ 1899-1903." He said that the Romano- 
British city of Venta Silurum, the site of which was now 
occupied by the village of Caerwent, Monmouthshire, five 
miles west of Chepstow and eleven miles east of Newport, 
was only mentioned by this name in the Antonine Itinerary 
and by the Geographer of Ravenna. In the former it ap- 
peared as a station upon the Roman road from London wa 
Bath to South Wales. In the classical authors it was not 
spoken of, though the tribe of the Silures was mentioned by 
Tacitus ; but an inscription recently discovered in the centre 
of the city showed that it was the centre of the tribal orga- 
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nisation under wliich the Silures lived in Roman times. The 
text was as follows: “ ۱ leg(ato) leg(ionis) i 
aug(uste) proconsul(i) provinc(ie) Narbonensis leg(ato) 
Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(etore) provi(ncie) Lugudunen(sis) ex 
decreto ordinis respubl(ica) civit(atis) Silurum." The ex- 
ternal walls of the city were still clearly traceable. They 
formed a rectangle of about 500 (east to west) by 400 (north 
to south) yards, and on the south side were preserved to a 
height of some 20ft. Some remains of the east and west 
gates still existed, while the north gate was preserved up to 
the spring of the arch, and showed signs of modification. 
Within the wall and parallel to it a mound of hard clay had 
been discovered in many places, which was believed to have 
been the original fortification of the city ; whether its origin 
was military or civil was a point as yet uncertain. The 
ancient city appeared, at one period of its existence at any 
rate, to have been divided into 20 insule. The modern 
highway, which ran from east to west through the centre of 
the site, followed the line of the ancient road ; and at almost 
equal distances north and south of this ancient roads had 
been brought to light. The buildings so far brought to light 
consisted chiefly of private houses, and some of these pre- 
sented a ground plan which appeared to be unique in Eng- 
land, having the rooms arranged round all the four sides of a 
rectangular courtyard. The walls were strongly built of 
blocks of limestone, and in some cases the painted plaster 
upon the walls was found in situ in good preservation. Some 
interesting mosaic pavements had been found. The smaller 
cbjects included a roughly-sculptured head in sandstone, 
probably of some deity, while pottery and bronze and iron 
Objects were foünd in profusion. Some of the coloured 
enamel was especially good. | 

A short discussion followed the reading of this paper, in 


“which Professor Boyd Dawkins, Mr. Conway, and Mr. Sidney 
‘Hartland all congratulated Mr. Ashby on the successful ex- 
cavation, and testified to its great interest and importance, 


especially in respect of the discovery of the Latin inscription. 
Mr. John Garstang then read a paper on “ Ribchester: 


at Ribchester conformed with the general scheme of frontier 
defences of the Roman Empire. It was one of a series of such 
fortresses in methodical arrangement which with the wall 
of Hadrian formed the northern frontier defences of Roman 
Britain against the hill tribes of the north. It was analogous 
in plan and constructive details with other forts of the same 
system and period. 11. was to be distinguished primarily 
from the camps of a moving army, the disposition of which 
was well known from literary sources, just as the name 
castellum was different from the word castra. Latin his- 
tcrians were careful of this distinction, and it behoved Eng- 
lish archeologists to be equally on their guard. The Roman 
fort was hardly treated in contemporary literature, but ite 
character and military organisation were now clearly defined 
by the results of archaeological research. This fort was to be 
distinguished secondarily with the class of which it was an 
example from the later type of Roman fortress, familiar from 
ruins on the south-eastern coast line, built in the fourth cen- 
tury to oppose the dángers which threatened the Saxon shore. 
These later strongholds had external buttresses and turrets, 
were generally larger and with higher walls, and exhibited 
the prctotypes of some of the medieval details of fortification. 


But the class of fortress to which Ribchester belonged was 


entirely of the earlier character—severe rectangular shapes 
with internal buttresses and mural towers, magnificent double- 
arched gates, a stout wall not very high, with parapet and 
guard chambers upon its length. In large examples of this 
class, of which Ribchester was one, the interior was filled 
with stone-built barrack-rooms and stables, arranged regu- 
larly in rows and streets. In the centre was the large 
" pretorium," the headquarters of the commander of the divi- 
sion which constituted the garrison. On one side was com- 
monly a large storehouse or granary, and at Ribchester (quite 
exceptionally) there seemed to have been a temple within 


the walls. 


Mr. John Garstang read a second paper on “ The Roman 
Fort at Brough." He said that excavations of an exploratory 
character made during the past month upon the Roman site 
at Brough. in Derbyshire, near to Hope village and station, 
had shown that the station there was military, being in fact 
a fortress of the earlier class, built probably under Hadrian 
or Antoninus Pius, in the earlier half of the second century. 
It corresponded in many particulars to the type of forts along 
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(ከፀ wall; though small in area it was stoutly built. Its outer 
walls were nowhere less than six feet in thickness, and ıts 
pretorium was extensive, with a remarkable strength of 
masonry. It had the usual four gateways and rounded 
corners surmounted by turrets, and it was situated in tlie 
favourite position at the junction of two streams. The outline 
of the fortress, the position of the pretorium and adjoining 
buildings, and the suggestion of other stone buildings within 
the enclosure had been determined by these experimental 
excavations. In a central position, possibly within the pre- 
torium itself, was disclosed a deep-walled enclosure, with steps 
leading down from top to bottom. The masonry was charac- 
teristically solid. In clearing out the refuse from this there 
were found, among cther remains, two inscribed altars, dim- 
cult to read, the one small and well carved but broken, the 
other large and complete. Of more immediate interest were 
portions of a large inscribed tablet which when put together 
proved to have been about five feet in length, with a nice 
moulded border. The inscription dated from the time of 
Antoninus Pius, and seemed to have been set up by a prefect 
of the First Cohort. of Aquitani under Julius Verus, then 
Governor of Britain. The name of the prefect appeared to 
be new, but the contingent was known from monuments found 
near Bakewell and elsewhere. 

Mr. J. L. Myres afterwards presented the report cf the 
committee appointed by the Association to co-operate with 
the Silchester Excavation Fund Committee in their excava- 
tions. He said that, looking back over the course of the exca- 
vations hitherto made, the committee suggested that the 
opportunity should be taken, in exploring the small fraction 
of the site which remained, to make special and detailed 
observations on certain points which did not yet seem to have 
been made out definitely, and the following were worthy of 
attention. Though the architectural history of Silchester 
had been elaborated in great detail, very little evidence had 
been recorded hitherto as to the stratification and sequence 
of the smaller finds, and as to the question whether any parts 
of the site were occupied only at special periods, or whether, 
aa would appear from the published reports, there was practi- 
cally only one stratum of remains on the whole site. A closer 
registration of the contents of the numerous pits and wells, 
and of the areas which were still covered by undisturbed 
pavements, would probably go far to settle this point. Again 
the relation in which the rectangular street plan stood to the 
trapezoidal wall-plan of the town had not yet been cleared 
up at all points, and might easily be elucidated in the course 
of the next few seasons’ work, as well as by confirmatory 
trenching to greater depths at the points where the street 
lines, if produced, would intersect the line of the wall. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. H. Balfour, Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, and Mr. T. Ashby took part and strenuously 
urged the great importance and valuable nature of the com- 
mittee's suggestions in respect of the future work on the site, 
and contended that the committee should be reappointed to 
continue the work on the lines suggested in the report. 

Dr. Charles 8. Myers read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slide photographs, taken by the late Mr. Anthony Wilkin, on 
“Some Antiquities near Kharga, in the Great Egyptian 
Oasis.” He showed, by means of these photographic slides, 
that at the eastern entrance to the oasis was a large buttressed 
fort-like ruin, called by the natives El Deir—/.e., the monas- 

Its walls had a thickness of twelve feet, and it covered 
about 190 square feet. The neighbourhood abounded in 
worked flint implements. On a rising piece of ground about 
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Upper Egypt, had resulted in the discovery of a necropolis 
of the Middle Empire, about 2,200 B.c., which had thrown 
much light upon the burial customs of that period. Visitors 
to the well-known rock-hewn tombs of the princes and great 
officials were familiar with the paintings of barques and 
offerings and general funereal furniture upon the walls. These 
newly-found tombs were the burying-places of the minor 
officials and distinguished women, the middle classes of tne 
locality. They were not sufficiently large, for the most part, 
nor of suitable character for mural decorations; but they 
were found furnished with numerous wooden models, which 
explained at once many points of interest connected with tue 
burying of the dead, and in themselves illustrated the indus- 
trial processes of the ancient country. Altogether 492 tombs 
were found and examined. Many of these had never pre- 
viously been disturbed. Fortunately, too, in several in 
stances, the preservation of the objects was perfect. They 
were seen, as the door of each tomb was opened— boats under 
sail, funereal barques, granaries, men with oxen, women with 
geese, brewers and bakers—all in their places, freshly painted 
and free from dust or accumulation, exactly as they had been 
left 4,000 years ago. A comparison of results obtained from 
the several well-furnished tombs showed that there was some 
uniformity as to the character of the objects that furnished 
the houses of the dead. "They included essentially the follow- 
ing characters: —À rowing-boat, a sailing-boat, a granary, a 
bakery, a brewery. an ox, or sacrifice, a girl with geese and 
basket. Thegroups varied slightly, but these were uniformly 
included. They seemed to have borne no relations to the 
profession of the deceased, but were simply of religious motive 
—1the elaborate provision for a future journey. In one case 
two other vessels were deposited, but they were of warlike 
character, and in this case probably had a special significance. 
In them were armed men, shields, spears, and an interesting 
group of two figures playing chess. Numerous small objects 
were discovered, among them a small wooden statuette of a 
woman, characteristically Libyan, carrying her babe in a 
shawl upon her back. | | 
— ————— 


YORKSHIRE ARCHZEOLOGICAL SOCIELY. 


FTER an interval of nearly a quarter of a century the 
members of the Yorkshire Archeological Society 
‘have renewed their acquaintance with the site of the 
Roman city, Isurium Brigantum, and the Roman remains at 
Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, under the guidance of Mr. 
W. Brown, F.S.A., of Northallerton, and Mr. F. Haverfield, 
F.S.A., of Oxford. The party was thoroughly representative 
of all parts of the county. 

The forenoon was spent in visiting the pre-Conquest Church 
of All Saints, at Kirkby-on-the-Moor, which contains many 
interesting archeological features, including several sculptured 
stones, evidently of Roman workmanship, which have been 
built into the tower, together with a Roman inscribed slab, 
now illegible. A short inspection of the Church of St. 
James, Boroughbridge, followed a visit to the Devil's Arrows. 
the three remarkable monoliths, a quarter of a mile from 
Boroughbridge. Various theories have been pr ded as 
to their origin, but the party's speculations added nothing 
definite to our knowledge of the monoliths, which will pre 
bably remain for all time one of the unsolved problems of 
archzology. After lunch the party moved on to Aldborough. 
where the ancient church detained the visitors some time. A 


three miles north of the village of Kharga stood the early; very fine brass of William de Aldeburgh, a Knight of the 


Christian (Nestorian) necropolis, now called El Baguat. 
consisted of streets of well-preserved tombs and funereal 
chapels of unburnt bricks, formerly faced with plaster. Re- 


It | 


Black Prince period, was much admired. The figure bears 
the shield on his arm, and was probably the last. of the brasses 
in which the knights are represented with a shield, and 1t 15 


mains of mummy cloths could be seen. Niches were built | one of the first showing the knight wearing the misericorde 


into the walls, probably to receive lamps and gifts of food for 
the dead. The interiors of the tombs were decorated with 
the Egyptian ankh, birds. and vine-tendrils. There was a 
large chapel and a tomb covered with frescoes of Biblical 
scenes, photographs of which were exhibited. The buildings 
might be attributed approximately to the seventh century. 
Somewhat nearer Kharga stood the well-preserved temple of 
Hibis, begun by Darius I. and completed by Darius II.. one 
of the most important monuments of the Persian dynasty in 
gvpt. 
Mr. John Garstang then concluded the afternoons pro 
gramme with a paper. illustrated by lantern-slides, on 
“ Eevptian Burial Customs.” He said that excavations made 
during the past winter upon the hillside at Beni-Hasan in 


or short dagger, with which he gave a wounded opponent 5 
“mercy,” or final dispatch. The chief event of the day, how- 
ever, was the inspection of the site of the Romano-British 
country town, Isurium Brigantum, on which the village of 
Aldborough now stands. The principal remains are encl 

in the grounds of Aldborough Manor, and in the gardens of 
several cottages on the estate. | Mr. Lawson received the 
visitors at the Manor, and conducted them through the 
grounds to the museum in the garden, and an interesting 
account of the town and the life of its inhabitants was fur- 
nished by Mr. Havertield, one of the foremost authorities on 
Roman antiquities. The history of the place, he said, might 
be divided into four parts, the first being the prehistonc 
period, of which it was possible to say so much and know 
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so little. The succeeding period was one preceding the 
Roman occupation, of which few traces remained. Isurium 
was then occupied by the Brigantes, and it was more than 
possible that the Roman garrison at York was put there, 


among other things, to intimidate the Brigantes in much the 


same way that garrisons were now placed on the North-West 
Frontier of India to overawe the natives. The third period 
embraced the time when the Ninth Legion was stationed at 
York, probably from a.p. 70 to 120, when it was annihilated 
in a catastrophe. But the real history of Isurium was not 
military; it represented civil life in the North during the 
second and third centuries under the Roman dominion in 
probably the same way in which Silchester represented it in 
the South. He suspected most of the people, although of 
Celtic origin, probably spoke Latin, even down to the house- 
hold servants and the labourers, because when a servant 
desired to prevent any domestic utensil being stolen she in- 
scribed the word “thief” on it in Latin, and not in Celtic. 
The plan of the city was afterwards examined in detail, ها‎ 
gether with some parts of Roman houses, which, so far as 
they have been excavated by Mr. Lawson and his,prede- 
cessors, seem to have been “courtyard” and “ corridor” 
houses of the type usual in Britain. They were warmed wit 
hypocausts, adorned with painted wall-plaster, and floored 
with mosaics, some almost perfect fragments of which are 
preserved. One in particular represents a muse seated on 
Mount Helicon, with the name of the hill inscribed in Greek, 
which Mr. Haverfield stated was the only instance of a Greek 
inscription on a Roman pavement in Britain. At the con- 
clusion of the investigation the party were entertained to tea 
on the lawn by Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Lawson, a graceful 
acknowledgment of whose hospitality was voiced by 


Sir Thomas Brooke. 
A جح هن‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW hall and committee-rooms, to cost £2,638 10s, 
are to be erected at Battersea for the borough council. 


THE new women's infirmary at Stratford-on- Avon, which has 
been erected and furnished at a cost of £4,000, was opened 
on the 15th inst. 


THE ceremony of laying the corner stone in connection with 
the Victoria Memorial Parochial Hall in the parish of St. 
Peters at Wallsend took place last week. The building, 
which will have cost £2,600, has been designed by Mr. B. F. 
Simpson, of Newcastle, and the work of erection is being 
executed by Mr. J. Potts, contractor, Wallsend. There will 
be sitting accommodation in the large hall for 450 persons, 
and, in addition, there will be class rooms, recreation rooms, 
and a caretaker's residence. 

Tue laying of the foundation-stones of the Cottage Hospital 
which is being erected in Bedwellty Park, Tredegar, took 
place on Monday. The hospital is being built by Mr. D. John 
Vaughan, Tredegar, from plans by Mr. E. Johnson, Aber- 
gavenny. The contract price is £2,784. The ground floor 
will comprise a large ward for nine patients, two private 
wards, an anesthetic ward, nurses’ and doctors’ sitting-room, 
dispensary, and all the usual offices. The upper floor will 
contain six bedrooms, bath-room, and accommodation for the 


staff. 


On the 10th inst. Bishop Gore consecrated the new church 
of St. Agnes, at Cotteridge, near Birmingham, which has 
been erected at a cost of £10,000 to seat 700 worshippers. 
Designed by Messrs. Cossins, Peacock and Bewley, of Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, the architecture is a modern adaptation 
of the style which prevailed at the close of the fourteenth 
century. The principal materials used are red Leicester 
bricks, with external dressings in terra cotta, and internal 
details in green Quarella stone. Mr. W. Harvey Gibbs, of 
King’s Heath, was the builder. Messrs. Norman and Beard, 
Limited, Norwich, supplied the organ. 


THE proposal to erect a memorial to the men of H.M.S. Doris 
who fell in the South African war is ncw taking definite 
shape. The War Office has given a pom-pom which was cap- 
tured by the Naval Brigade before Ladysmith as part: of the 
memorial, and it is proposed to erect it in Devonport Park, 
providing the necessary permission is obtained from the 
Devonport Corporation. Plymouth Hoe was criginally 
favoured as a site for the memorial, but having regard to the 


number at present erected there, and other circumstances, it 
has been considered advisable to select Devonport Park on 
which to erect it. It is proposed to place the pom-pom on a 
huge pedestal of granite, in which will be inserted marble 
slabs recording the object of the memorial and the circum- 
stances under which the pom-pom was táken from the Boers. 
There are two designs for the pedestal, and the work is to be 
executed by Mr. Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE famous north tower of Chartres Cathedral is showing 
signs of decay, serious cracks having become visible. 


Mn. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to present a free library to 
Windsor if the corporation will give a suitable site for it. 
AUSTRALIA'S contribution to the Queen Victoria Memorial is 
likely to be £25,000. Itis expected that the King will lay 
the foundation-stone early in November. 


A LARGE collection of antiquities, consisting of statuary and 
writings on stone, which have been in the possession of the 
department for some time past, is being placed in the Egyp- 
tian vestibule of the British Museum. 


THE death is announced of Mr. G. Spiers Kenneth, architect, 
of Bath Street, Glasgow, the cause of his death being from 
injuries received in the recent St. Enoch Station railway 
accident ; also of Mr. Thomas Mason, builder, of Leicester. 


A COMPLETE overhaul of the drainage is now being made at 
Holyrood Palaee. The existing system is being removed 
entirely, and large works are in progress ` Care will be taken 
that coins or antiquities found during the excavation work 
shall be preserved. During the recent visit of the King and 
Queen their Majesties showed much interest in Queen 
Mary's apartments, and Royal orders have been given for 
the restoration of the tapestry hangings in parts where decay 


has set in. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 7'imes writes:—Students of the 
history and of the prehistoric times of the Scandinavian 
countries have been much surprised by the recent discovery 
of an artistically highly-finished “ sun chariot ”-—a structure 
of ancient religious and sacrificial import—in a moor of See- 
land in Denmark. From the site where it was found it is 
supposed to be not less than 3,000 years old. It is now in 
the museum at Copenhagen. The subject is of great interest 
for the whole Scandinavian and Germanic race. 


وو — 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Columbian Fireproofing Company, Limited, 37, King 
William Street, E.C., have obtained the contracts for fireproof 
floors, and have commenced the work at the hospital for 
consumption, Liverpool, for which the architects are Messrs. 
Grayson and Ould, FF.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, and the new 
Mission Hall,.Bethnal Green, for which the architect is Mr. 
S. Clifford Tee, ፻.5.1., of Moorgate Street, E.C. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected in the Cornholme, Lanca- 
shire, Parish Church tower, which shows time on one large 
dial and strikes the hours. It has been made by Messrs. 
John Smith and Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, to the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. The same firm have just re- 
ceived an order to make a large chiming clock, with four 
dials, from the Nelson Corporation, in the same neighbour- 
hood. 

THE Royal apartments used by His Majesty the King last 
week at the Doncaster racecourse have been furnished with 
an electric passenger lift by Messrs. Archibald Smith and 
Stevens. The machine is a duplicate of that erected for the 
King’s personal use at Epsom by the same firm, and was, 
during His Majesty's visit, uude the care of Mr: Major 
on behalf of the makers and of the Doncaster 
Committee. 


Race 


Mn. Rosert Bore, of Robert Boyle and Son, the well-known 
ventilating engineers of London and Glasgow. has recently 
returned from what constitutes his eighth sanitary crusade 


round the world, he having circled the globe that number of 
times preaching the gospel of pure air, and advocating the 
adoption of hygienic measures that would tend to secure the 
better health and consequent welfare of the peoples of the 
many countries he has visited from “China to Peru," Mr. 
Boyle having on one of his crusades travelled through China 
to its most remote boundaries, arid last year the West Indies 
and South America. He isa practical, as well as a scientific, 
exponent of the laws of health, having devoted his whole life 
to the cause, and among the many benefits he has conferred 
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illustrate their new patent non-slipping stair treads, and a 
list of testimonials which testify to the general excellence 
of their work. In these days of high buildings, attention 
should be specially directed to the fire escape staircases, 
which form the principal features of the catalogue. There 
is no doubt that means of escape from fire must have in- 
creasing attention from architects, and it is a point in the 
equipment of a building which cannot be lightly passed over. 
The catalogue before us shows fire escape stairs at the Uni- 


versity Hospital, Queen Street, London and North-Western 


on humanity as a pioneer in sanitary reform may be ومو‎ : Railway Euston Hotel, the Berkeley Hotel, the new Waverley 
tioned the £100,000 gift he made last year on the occasion Hotel, the Great Central Hotel, etc. The lists of customers 
of His Majesty's coronation for the purpose of promoting tht cf the St. Pancras Ironwork Company are enough guarantee 
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His Majesty's Record Office, Caancery Lane, London. 


Fitted. throughout with the St. Pancras Ironwork Company's Presses. 


teaching of hygiene in the schools and colleges of the Em- 
pire, and inculcating the benefits to be derived from breath- 
ing pure air, and so make a strong and healthy people and a 
strong and healthy Empire. ` 


WE have received a catalogue from the St. Pancras Ironwork | 
Company, Limited, of 171, St. Pancras Road, London, N.W., | 
containing illustrations and prices of their well-known fire 
escape staircases and general ironwork, including iron and 
glass porches, iron roofs, balconies and verandalıs, conser- 
vatories, ornamental gates, stable fittings, etc. They also | 


of the excellence of their work, some forty corporations, fifty 
hospitals, and numerous theatres, asylums, etc., have been 
fitted by them. The outside iron staircases erected at Brook 
Hospital, Shooter’s Hill, are quite an ornamental feature of 
the building. The fine stable fitted for St. Mary (Newing 
ton) Vestry, under Mr. Rowland Plumbe, is a good example 
of the St. Pancras Company's work in that direction. New 
features in the catalogue last issued are, among others, the 
new patent non-slipping treads, pp. 26, 27, and 28, and pic 
tures of work executed, pp. 46-61 and 68-72. New patterns 
are shown on pp. 10, 17, 28, etc. 
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HE ROYAL INSTIIUTE OF BRITISH |. ARCHITECTS.—. 
BUILDING SURVEYING. Examinations for Certificates of Com- 
petency t^ act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under LOCAL ACTS AND 
AUTHORITIES, will be held in Loudon, on the 22ND and 23805 OCTOBER, 
1903. Applications will be received until the STH OCTOBER. Full 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

W. J. LOCKE, 
1 Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

The Roval Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Skreet, London, W. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. — 
Examinations will be held on the following dates :— 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 3RD and 4TH NOVEMBER, 
1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 1OTH OCTOBER. 

THs INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 3BD, 4TH, STH and 
6rH NOVEMBER, 1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 
10TH OCTOBER. 

THE FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 13TH to the 
20TH NOVEMBER, 1903, i clusive. Applications must be sent in on or 
before the 24TH OCTOBER. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, should 
a:company the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 
undersigned, 

W. J. LOCKE, 
Secretary, R.T.B.A, 
9, Conduit Street, nr W, 


ON DISPLAY. 


T S what is termed “display,” "show," “bounce,” 
side," “ ostentation," or the like, is an essential part 

of human effort may, we suppose, be taken for granted. 
but we meet with very few who will honestly acknowledge 
the fact and allow it a legitimate place in their thoughts. 
Most of us are inclined to resent the idea that either in our 
actions, dress, or environment, we make a certain amount 
of effort which may be variously classed under some such 
description as we have quoted above. But a little careful 
thinking out of the matter will prove that by the elimination 
of everything not absolutely essential to what might be called 
healthful existence, a reductio ad absurdum is arrived at 
which makes the acknowledgment of some show or display 
an actual necessity. Of course, we are arguing in the direc- 
tion of architecture, and we think that just as one man chooses 
to make some display of extra good, careful, or artistic dress, 
so one architect will, more than others, seek for ultra-refine- 
ment, beauty of finish, and detail--in fact, a kind of refined 
ostentation. On the other hand, one man will make his dress 
so simple and rough that it gets pretty close down to elemen- 
tal necessity, whilst the same type of man as architect. will 
affect a simplicitie&f form and detail and a roughness of tex- 
ture which is beyond the common type. One may doubtless 
argue these matters in a circle, always coming back again to 
the starting point, but we are inclined to believe that few 
people take the time to think about these things and look at 
the facts squarely and sincerely. If we may admit that what, 
for want of a better word, we call display is an essential 
factor in every aspect of our life, why should we not define, 
fix. and direct this display in its best channels? It might 
fairly be argued that in the matter of dress, if folk cared, 
they might be much more picturesque and much more com- 
fortable, and that the covering of the human body might be 
arranged in far better ways than it is, so as to ensure greater 
individuality, and more conifort and artistic dehght. But 
we all go in mortal dread of the ridicule of our fellow-creatures. 
and the man who first braved the use of an umbrella was 
quite a hero. This dread of ridicule is a useful and wholesome 
factor in its way, but it is mest constantly and woefully 
abused, and the results are to be seen in architecture as well 
as other affais. If it is found that a certain few who have 
gained prominence through advertisement (we de not mean 
business advertisement, but that refined sort which everyone 
so delights in), have elected to walk in a certain architectural 
path. it is regretful and disheartening to find this particular 
vogue forming the test for all would-be giants. In this 
matter of display, how much better it would be if we adopted 
Shakespeare's advice, “to our own selves be true," and follow 
our individual preferences. Why should a man essentially 
Gothic in all his thoughts and feelings give himself up to 
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Georgian work because it is the fashion, and why should the 
essentially severe and classic type of mind lend itself to repro- 
ducing Gothic work which must affect it as largely vulgar 
and childish? 

We do not hold that what we should call “ display ” in 
architecture is the thing of first and most vital importance, 
for it may be almost completely absent from a building, and 
yet good proportion and outline, effective distribution and 
emphasis give it the hall-mark of good architecture. Weare 
too apt to speak as if there were very defined limits to every- 
thing, but it is obvious that a deliberate attempt at emphasis 
of a certain. part of a building, and a definite effort to place 
solids and voids in a pleasing manner, are attempts at archi- 
tectural display. It must also not be forgotten that there is a 
display of simplicity, which also amounts to display for the very 
reason that it may be adopted where a certain amount of rich- 
ness or elaboration would seem to the average mind more 
suitable. Conceit is a subtle thing, and possibly sometimes 
the conceit of humility is more distasteful than the outspoken 
swagger, which 1s more easily discerned. 

Disraeli is said to have claimed as the highest good for a 
life that it should form one Grand Procession from middle 
age to the grave. Here was the love of display strongly 
marked, yet how many shades of display in life we see! We 
actually love the display of a picturesque grouping of towers 
or gables at the end of a long range of buildings; we delight 
in the flamboyant excesses which have grown up in the court- 
yard frontages of a great, grim, thirteenth-century castle ; 
and we like to dwell on the dainty quaintness of a little 
porch emphasised by a long, simple house front. When we 
see a large commercial building in the city swaggering up 
from ground to chimney tops, one great effort of display at 
every point, to.emphasise the richness of an insurance com- 
pany, a bank, or a shipping firm, we are apt to forget that it 
is the want of judicious mixture of restraint and display that 
we really dislike. Looking things fairly in the face, we must. 
allow display a legitimate place in all effort, and the truest 
expression of it architecturally is where it is adequate and 
in its right place. Display is twice as effective when it is 
obtained by good cöntrast. Architectural display is more 
effective and suitable in town than in country. It is for the 
architect to see that the display he pbtains is an emphasis 
of sound architectural qualities, and that it is pronounced in 
reasonable proportion to its subject, neither affectedly too 
large nor ridiculously too small. 


وچ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ገ” architectural students entered a church porch the 
other day for the exclusive delight of architectural in- 
quiry and criticism of the church. They were con- 
fronted by a demand for sixpence per head, and reluctantly 
paid lest they might miss some interesting point of studv. 
But they soon discovered that the interior was not worth a 
single halfpenny to them, for it was all spoilt by rtstoration 
and hideous tasteless appointments. Their vexation was 
akin to that of the would-be competitor who, having paid his 
deposit for conditions, finds them so bad that he cannot 
possibly compete and vet cannot get his deposit back without 
sending a design. 


Ir is decidedly questionable whether an old church ought to 
be kept open as a peepshow at so much per head. but if it is 
made the subject of a charge it ought certainly to be 
“registered” (say, by the Society of Architects!) as being 
technically fit for the art education of architectural students, 
who have to spend their hard-earned sixpences upon it! 


Tux greater number of visitors to our old churches are pos- 
sibly “guided only by feelings of mere idle curiosity, though 
doubtless many also enter inspired by religious feeling and 
reverence for the storied associations of past generations. We 
do not like the notion of a charge at all; whether one goes 
to sketch or bend the knee in prayer, or gaze idly round with 
vacuous stare, every mood of mind should surely be respected 
by a Statesupported Church. | 


IT is only here and there that the full charm and sentiment 
of a medieval church is left alone, and it is nearly always in 
cases where the funds are low and restoration is well-nigh 
impossible. We recall three instances, one of a church near 
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Canterbury, one in Devonshire, and one in Suffolk, where no 
attempt has been possible to bring the flavour of past times 
into line with modern notions of decent order and finish, and 
the picture of medizvalism is there complete—the quaintness, 
the kind of barbaric vulgarity, the evident forces of super- 
stition and priestcraft—all things which can make no sincere 
appeal on those who traffic in electricity and steam. The 
reverence for old churches and old forms of worship must 
be expected to die hard, and no style or method of essentially 
modern church-building can be expected to compete with it. 
Meantime, whilst we are living in a transition state, one can 
hardly get sincerity either of style or worship. 


THE ecclesiastical architect of to-day has the hardest of tasks 
to perform, for he can do nothing which so well pleases the 
average church-goer as the barbaric splendour and mystery 
of medieval churches, which were produced when we were all 
under the heels of priests and soldiers. Yet at the same time, 
he must feel how false this all is to our modern condition of 
mind, which seeks freedcm, speculation, and novelty, and 
will not endure to be bound by the dictates of any class or 
sect. The traditions of priestcraft die hard, too, for we read 
to-day in the papers of a clergyman who, because a large 
number of the congregation remained seated during an an- 
them, threatened to have them turned cut! This is pretty 
good for the twentieth century, but we were so long under 
the autocratic rule of soldiers and the Church that even to-day 
these sort cf clergymen are tolerated. 


Ir may interest our readers to indicate the salient points in 
the successful career of Mr. Charles Grove Johnson, an Eng- 
lish architect in Mexico, of whose wide practice we give two 
examples to-day. He was one of those influenced in his early 
_ training by the work of Mr. George Sherrin, and had the 
advantage of studying ornament and decoration under Mr. 
L. A. Shuffrey. Being attracted by the bright countries of 
the sun, he went to Buenos Aires, where he worked for some 
years in the office of Senor Be'giano. Here the influence of 
the Ecole de Beaux-Arts reigned supreme, the chief and his 
principal assistant having been studtnts of the French 
Academy. In 1891 Mr. Johnson went to Mexico, where he 
has designed and carried out a large number of buildings. 


A WOULD-BE tenant cf a fine country house the other day had 
practically settled to take it when a friend advised that an 
expert shculd see the drains. He called one in, who found 
the drainage to be in a terribly bad condition. Needless to 
say, our friend left the house severely alone. It would be 
interesting to know if the agents would have guaranteed the 
proper condition of the house, or, like the irate landlady, who, 
when questioned as to the quality of the drains, replied, 
“Drains? Theres nothin wrong with the drains; there 
aren't any!” 


IT is impossible not to sympathise with the Royal Academy 
in the tircumstances of the following tale from the 
Daily Chronicle, if it is true: —" A naturalised British sub- 
ject, a German by birth, had done work for a certain notabi- 
lity, to whom he expressed the desire of becoming an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. With a view to gratifying his 
ambition, powerful influence was brought to bear on the 
more active Academicians, but they were not to be won over. 
Indeed, the story goes that two of them threatened to sever 
their connection with it if there were any further suggestions 
as to whom they should elect. The naturalised artist then 
told his friend that he would be willing to accept nomination 
in any society the initials of which he might put after his 
name! This time he has not been disappointed. The difh- 
culty was to select the best known." 


WE must confess we cannot see any special charm about roof 
gardens in London, especially for theatres. Our weather is 
too treacherous to permit overhead covering to be done away 
with. but the Daily Chronicle says a new theatre is about to 
be erected opposite the Prince of Wales', in Coventry Street, 
which is to have a roof garden wherein afternoon performances 
for children may be given. 


IT is not often that clients in England are fcund to commis- 
sion such large projects as the fifteen large office buildings and 
business blocks which Mr. John D. Rockefeller is tc erect in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost of some six million pounds. He is 


now putting up a sixteen-storey building on the site of Wed. 
dell House, one of the largest hotels in Cleveland, at a cost of 
some £200,000. 


At the forthcoming meeting of the Torquay Town Council a 
recommendation from the Finance Committee will be sub- 
mitted that a sum not exceeding £12,500 be devoted to the 
erection of new municipal buildings at Phillips's Corner, the 
Carnegie Free Library—for which Mr. Carnegie has offered to 
give £7,500—to be a kind of annexe to the main structure. 
The Finance Committee at. its last meeting received a 

from the special sub-committee appointed to deal with [በዩ 
question of municipal buildings, and by a fair majority re 
solved to make the foregoing recommendation to the Council. 


THE Borough of Welshpool has just received another muni- 
ficent gift from Alderman Charles E. Howell, who last year 
rebuilt the town bridge at his own expense, Amongst the 
ugly slums of Welshpool that of “* Puzzled Square” has long 
been a fearful eyesore, and its removal has several times 
been recommended by the medical officer uf health for the 
borough. Alderman Howell has bought up the whole of the 
property, which, as soon as fresh houses can be found for 
the tenants, he intends to hand over to the town for build. 
ing public wushing- houses and a swimming-bath thereon. 


At the West London Court: Messrs. Flew and Son, builders, 
of Fulham, were summoned before Mr. Lane, K.C., at the 
instance of Mr. F. W. Hamilton, the district surveyor for 


North Fulham, for committing certain irregularities in the 


construction of a block of flats in Edith Villas, West 
Kensington. Mr. John Haynes, who supported the sum- 
mons, said the Building Act required that all the floors and 
staircases of buildings which consisted of separate sets of 
chambers and offices adapted for the occupation of different 
persons should be constructed of fire-resisting material. In 
this case the defendants had simply laid down wooden 
joists on the ground floor, and (continued Mr. Haynes) it 
was most essential for the protection from fire of dwellers 
in such flats that that section of the Act should be rigidly 
enforced. ‘The district surveyor called the attention of the 
builders to the irregularity, but instead of remedying 
the defect they went on more vigorously with the 
work and completed the erection of the building. Mr. 
Hamilton admitted in the course of his evidence that 
all the upper floors of the flats were properly constructed of 
wooden joists filled in with concrete. Mr. Blanco White 
(for the defence): You have passed other flats erected by 
the firm in which the ground floors have been constructed in 
a similar fashion to those in Edith Villas. Witness: Yes; 
but my opinion was changed after the recently held meeting 
of the Institute of District Surveyors. The Magistrate: I 
suppose you had considered that concrete flooring was un 
necessary on ground floors because there was no draught as 
in the upper floors, — Witness: That is so. The magistrate 
observed that no doubt the suddenly altered interpretation 
put on that section of the Act by the surveying authorities 
had placed the defendants and other builders in a difficulty, 
but the Act must be obeyed. He adjourned the case 10 
enable the defendants to comply with the regulations. 


THE Local Government Board have addressed a circular to 
town councils and urban district councils drawing attention 
to the provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1903, which has introduced important amendments into the 
law relating to the housing of the working classes. The 
effect of sub-section (1) of section 1 of the new Act 15 to 
extend the maximum period for the repayment of loans 
1aised for the purposes of the principal Act, or any Acts 
amending it, to eighty years, leaving the actual period for 
repayment, subject to this limitation, to be determined as 
heretofore with the sanction of the Board. The Board state 
that they propose in future as a general rule to allow the full 
term of eighty years for the repayment of money borrowe 

for the purchase of frechold land, and sixty years for the 
repayment of money borrowed for the erection of buildings 
under the Housing Acts, where the circumstances are such 
that this may properly be done. Where money has been 
borrowed in recent years for these purposes they will be ready 
to consider applications for sanction to the reborrowing 
the outstanding balances for eighty or sixty years (as the 
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ease may be) from the date of the original borrowing, if the 
money has been borrowed on terms which will admit of 
this. Under section 75 of the principal Act a condition: is 
implied in any contract made after August 14, 1885, for the 
letting of a house or part of a house for habitation by per- 
sons of the working classes (as such letting is therein defined) 
to the effect that the house is at the commencement of the 
holding fit for human habitation. As this enactment stood 
prior to the passing of the new Act it would seem that there 
was nothing to prevent an agreement being made’ between 
the landlord and the tenant contracting themselves out of its 
provisions. Any such agrcement made after the date of the 
passing of the present Act (August 14, 1903) is made void 
by section 12. It will be seen, says Sir S. B. Provis ‚the secre- 
tary, that the new Act gives various facilities to the councils 
of boroughs and urban districts for carrying out. the Housing 
Acts, and the Board trust that its effect will be to stimulate 
the councils to exercise the very considerable powers which 
they possess under these Acts. 


On the property of Mr. Wingfield Digby, M.P., at Fifehead 
Neville, Dorset, have been found some remarkable remains of 
a Roman villa. In 1880 some indication of the site was dis- 
covered in an elaborately-designed mosaic floor, and through 
the action of Mr. Digby, who has borne the cost of the exca- 
vations, the remains have now been brought to light. They 
include several large and beautifully tesselated floors, the 
tessere being exceptionally small and of highly artistic de- 
sign. The stone foundations of the walls of the villa have 
also been disclosed, together with the hypocaust and flues 
by which the winter living room was warmed. The excava- 
tions have been carefully carrıed out, under the superintend- 
ence of the Rev. G. Engelheart, of Salisbury, who attaches 
much importance to the discovery. On Wednesday the site 
was visited by 100 members of the Dorset Field Club. with 
Lord Eustace Cecil, the president. 


AT the conference of the National Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators, which was continued at 
Nottingham on Wednesday, it was decided to persevere 
with a scheme for the establishment of a school of painting, 
the suggested headquarters being Manchester. It was 
reported that liberal financial support had been promised to 
the project, which was not designed in any spirit of opposi- 
tion to the South Kensington or other classes. 


GREAT interest (says the Pall Mall Gazette) ie being taken 
in North Wales in connection with the proposal to hand 
over ancient Flint Castle and grounds for the purpose of 
recreation grounds. Flint Castle is one of the oldest in 
Wales. The remains are still extensive, and are a source of 
considerable interest to visitors. The massive walls are 
still standing, as are the four corner towers. Flint Castle 
was built by the second Edward in the thirteenth century. 
Shakespeare utilises the scene when Richard II. was be- 
trayed by Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, at the 
castle, and afterwards taken to the Tower of London. The 
castle also figured prominently in the time of Cromwell. 
Sir Roger Mostyn, during the Civil Wars, defended it 
against the Roundheads, and there was a long siege. In 
return, the Parliamentarians, when they secured power, 
dismantled a great portion of- the castle. 


THE following advertisement has appeared :--“ A roll of plans 
of a new Congregational Church was left in a first-class car- 
riage of a S.E. Railway train at Cannon Street Station on 
August 11, and the name and address of architect was on each. 
Mr. Pratt, of 10, Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street, E.C., will give 
۵ reward of £1 to the finder. 


Mr. A. CAMERON CORBETT, M.P. for the Tradeston Division of 
Glasgow, has just intimated to the Lord Provost of the city 
that he has purchased the estate of Thornliebank, about three 
miles from Glasgow, for the purpose of handing over 136 
acres of it (with the mansion) to the city as a public park. 
The donor reserves to himself the right of deciding to what 
purpose the house shall be put, and he also provides that no 
licence shall be granted on the estate. Mr. Corbett has been 
a generous supporter of the Glasgow Victoria. Infirmary and 
its dispensary, and has in numerous other ways shown an 
active interest in the welfare of the citizens. 
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Ir is announced that the Duke of Manchester has purchased 
Kylemore Castle, an estate of 13,000 acres at Connemara, 
the price being £63,000. His Grace took lon yester- 
day. The castle is considered unrivalled in the kingdom for 
beauty and picturesqueness. The castle was commenced in 
1874, and its erection occupied seven years, the entire cost 
being estimated at half-a-million sterling. It has frequently 
been suggested as a Royal residence in Ireland. 


THE death is announced, at Grappenhall, near Warrington, 
in his sixty-fourth year, of Mr. Thomas Fletcher, F.C.S., 
head of the firm of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Uc., Limited, 
gas engineers and artistic ironfoünders, of Warrington, 
Pendleton, Manchester, and London, says the Manchester 
Guardian. Mr. Fletcher was a pioneer in the utili- 
sation of gas for heating, cooking, - and other pur- 
poses. He was a frequent contributor of interesting 
articles to the various gas journals, and he was respected as 
an authority on his subject. He commenced ice in War- 
rington as a dental surgeon nearly forty years ago,, but he 
very soon. turned his thoughts in another direction and dc- 
voted his attention to the study of gas and ite practical uses. 
His first efforts at manufacturing appliances were made in 
a small workshop in Museum Street, where he made blow- 
pipes and other articles for laboratory use and experimental 
purposes. He then began to manufacture various gas 
appliances for domestic use and manufacturing purposes. ‘The 
business grew rapidly, and in 1892 the businesses of Fletcher 
and Co., Warrington and London, and Messrs. W. and A. C. 
Russell and Co., of Pendleton and London, were amalgamated 
under the title of Messrs. Fletcher, Russell, and Co., Limited. 
The Warrington works became inadequate to meet the ع0‎ 
mands for the firm's appliances, and in 1899 larger premises 
were opened. 


In the death of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, this country 
has lost not only a great artist, but the pioneer, we might 
almost say, in the great American art of landscape-garden- 
ing, says the American Architect. We are so accustomed to 
the magnificent parks which now adorn every American city 
of importance that it is hard to realise that when the quiet 
and studious Connecticut farmer, known to the public only 
as à writer of books on agricultural matters and methods, was 
invited to take charge of the laying-out of the proposed 
Central Park, in New York, Boston Common was the largest 
public park in America. Even in Europe, although parks 
existed, they were mostly palace gardens, opened by courtesy 
to the public, like the Luxembourg and Tuileries Gardens, in 
Paris, or vast, uncared-for spaces, available for fresh air, but 
with little pretension to artistic effect. In the Central Park 
Mr. Olmsted found a tract two miles long and half a mile 
wide, diversified with hills and valleys, meadows and pastures, 
rocks and streams, uninviting enough in its actual condition, 
but presenting to the artist an opportunity which he seized 
with enthusiasm. Every one knows what use he made of it. 
We have been at various times familiar with many parks, but 
none that we have seen compares in poetical sentiment with 
the New York Central Park. The nearest approach to it 15, 
perhaps, to be found in the Boston Fens, also, in its concep- 
tion, Mr. Olmsted's work; but the Fens landscape is not yet 
matured by the growth of the trees, and it still lacks the 
contrast of architectural formality which is made, with such 
exquisite skill, to enhance the natural beauties cf the Central 
Park. The public was not slow to appreciate the revelation 
of a new art which the New York park afforded, and Mr. 
Olmsted was soon- called upon to design a great park for the 
sister city of Brooklyn. The plans were made, and carried 
cut in their essential features, when his connection with 
metropolitan improvements terminated. 


THE opening lecture of the senior architectural class in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College was deli- 
vered on Monday evening by Professor Gourlay, the subject 
being, “ The Christian Churches of Athens." The lecturer 
began by referring to the way in which the Parthenon and 
other temples were altered to serve as Christian churches. 
He divided the churches erected by the Christians in the 
Byzantine style into three distinct types--(1) those possessing 
a large central dome. as may be seen in the Church of St. 
Nicodemus ; (2) those having a small dome at the “ crossing ” 
of the four arms of the Greek cross, as in the Old Cathedral 
or Metropolis; and (3) those with the basilican or western 
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type of plan, as in St. Mary's of the Great Monastery. The 
names of the various parts of a Greek church, with the uses 
to which they were put, were explained. Finally the methods 
of building used in the churches of Athens, with the archi- 
tectural results obtained, were studied. The lecture was 
illustrated by means of photographs collected and by sketches 
. drawn by the lecturer while on a recent visit to Athens. 


On Thursday week the City Corporation adopted the report 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee on Southwark Bridge, 
recommending the adoption of a design for reconstructing and 
lowering the bridge between seven and eight feet, and raising 
the level of Upper Thames Street at the intersection with 
Queen Street to a height not exceeding three feet (and the 
neighbouring streets and lanes proportionately), at an esti- 
mated cost of £350,000. Mr. Deputy Pryke, the chairman of 
the committee, in moving the adoption of the report, said that 
the recommendation was the unanimous recommendation of 
practically the whole of the committee. The opinion of the 
late Commissioner of Police was taken in reference to the 
question. of traffic, and he expressed the opinion that the con- 
struction of a viaduct. would increase the difficulty of dealing 
with the traffic at certain. points. 


THE Council of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers visited 
the new reservoirs at Rhayader on Wednesday wock, on the 
invitation of Mr. James Mansergh, F.RS., engineer to these 
new waterworks of the Birmingham Corporation. The cor- 
poration have acquired 45,000 acres (71 square miles) of moor- 
land, embracing the watersheds of the Elan and the Claerwen 
rivers above Rhayader, Mid Wales, and are taking the water 
thence eighty miles to Birmingham. It is expected that 
water will be supplied from the new source in July of next 
year. The scheme, when carried out, will have cost 
£5,000,000. It includes the construction of solid masonry 
dams which back up the water of the two streams into a series 
of lakes, with the head of one lake reaching to the foot of 
the next higher dam. The lakes are used for the supply 
of Birmingham and for compensation to the riparian owners 
on the river Elan. A submerged dam retains a supply of 
water in the lowest lake for the special use of Birmingham. 
The total storage capacity of the lakes is about 13,000 million 
gallons, and when full they, will supply beth the compensa- 
tion water and the Birmingham requirements over a six 
months’ drought. The cast-iron pipes leading to Birming- 
ham are calculated to suffice for the supply of 1,000,000 per- 
sons, but the tunnels and aqueducts are sufficient to convey 
water for 3,000,000 persons when the whole watershed will 

be utilised. 


THE main drainage works of the Plymouth Corporation are 
in an awkward state, according to the Western Datly Mercury, 
which says: —" Mr. Mansergh, the eminent engineer who de- 
signed the main. drainage scheme, has addressed a strongly- 
worded letter to the contractors, complaining that the condi- 
tions of the contract have not been observed, asserting that 
the contractors have done a wrong to the Corporation and 
himself, and calling upon them to carry out the work in 
accordance with the contract. On their part, the contractors, 
through their solicitor, repudiate the suggestion that any 
wrong has been done by them, either to the Corporation or 
to Mr. Mansergh. They express surprise that any such 
insinuations and allegations should be made against them 
after they received the final certificate ; assert that the works 
were executed throughout under the daily supervision of the 
resident engineer and his assistant, repudiate any liability 
to carry out further works in connection with the contract, 
and finally intimate their intention to sue the Corporation 
for payment of £1,988 retention money in respect of the 
contract. After reading this correspondence, the Town Clerk 
stated point-blank that the £1,988 referred to would not be 
paid; that the Corporation would proceed to execute the 
works in accordance with the contract and also to recover 
damages they had sustained, or might sustain, owing to the 
original failure to carry out the contract. It will be seen 
from this summary of the correspondence that the situation 
is serious. The prospect of htigation is the least of the evils 
with which Plymouth is confronted. At great expense, some- 
thing like £200,000, it has carried out a gigantic drainage 
scheme, planned by one of the greatest of living engineers. 
The scheme is admittedly a fine conception, and the inland 
portion of it, representing the bulk of the expenditure, has 
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been executed to the complete satisfaction of the Corporation 


‚and the engineer. Notwithstanding its heavy sacrifices 
Plymouth cannct enjoy the advantages of this great scheme 
owing to the defective nature of the outfall works. In fact. 
until the outfall is properly executod--which may take 
another year, for the work is only possible in certain condi- 
tions of weather- -Plymouth will derive precious little benefit 
from the vast expenditure that it has incurred. This is a 
truly deplorable situation." 

Tue School of Art Wocd-carving, South Kensington, which 
now occupies rooms on the top flecr of the new building of the 
Royal School cf Art Needlework, in Exhibition Road, has 
been reopened after the usual summer vacaticn, and we are 
requested to state that some of the free studentships main- 
tained by means of funds granted to the school by the Tech. 
nical Education. Board of the London County Council are 
vacant. The day classes of the school are held from 10 to | 
and 2 to 5 on five days of the week, and from 10 to 1 on 

Saturdays. The evening class meets on three evenings a 
week and on Saturday afternoons. Forms of application for 
the free studentships and any further particulars relating to 
the school may be obtained from the manager. 


| MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S scheme for an art colony in Bruges is 


on a somewhat extensive scale, as he will be able to arrange 
for the accommodation of about 200, and the group of build- 
ings acquired for the purpose extend over some three acres. 


— 


THE Brighton Exhibition of Building and Decorative Art was 
opened on Wednesday. The corporation have a large exhibit 
of artificial stone and pavements manufactured from the pro- 
ducts of the refuse destructor, wood and tar paving, 616., and 
they also have a stall devoted to municipal telephones. 


a a i 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE objectionable condition of requiring a deposit for the 
conditions of a competition is again to the fore in two 
new competitions. Two pounds is demanded in the case 

of the Wakofield Cattle Market, and one guinea for the 
Shepton Mallet Drill and Music Hall. In the case of the 
Wakefield Market, another objectionable feature is the offer 
of a fifty guinea first premium which is to merge in the com- 
mission. If the first and sccond premiums had been divided 
between the second and third placed designs, the courtesy to 
competing architects would be real instead of only apparent. 
for in that case the fifty guineas and twenty-five guineas would 


| find their way into competitors’ pockets, whatever happened. 


As'will be seen from a paragraph in our “ Building News ` 
column. this week, competitive designs for municipal build- 
ings are to be invited by the Frimley Urban Council. 


Tue Glasgow Corporation invite sketch plans, etc., for a branch 
library at Parkhead. Full particulars can be had from Mr. 
J. D. Marwick, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Ir is announced from The Hague that the Dutch Government 
is about to invite an international competition for plans for 
the new Palace of Peace, in connection with The Hague 
Tribunal, which is to be erected out of funds granted by 
Mr. Carnegie. 


Mr. J. M. JoHNsTON, of Leith, N.B., whose design for the 
poorhouse building at Seafield was recently accepted by the 
Leith Parish Council, has now been appointed architect for 
the work. | 


108516125 are to be oe (only from architects residing in 
Lambeth) for the new library buildings at Herne Hill, S.E. 
We hope to give further particulars next week. 


Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., whose design was selected in 
the recent competition for a library at Hammersmith, has 
now been appointed architect for the work, provided 10 15 
found possible to carry out his design for the stipulated sum 
of £10,000 


THE programme of the examinations for 1904, together with 
the examination papers of 1903 of the Society for the En- 
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couragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, has just |one, being 31.80 metres wide in the section where the build- 
been issued. The council hold a sum of £400, the balance ling is projected. It is convenient to know that there are 


of the subscriptions to the Owen Jones Memorial Fund, pre- | already some constructions of a monumental ap 


ce at. 


sented to them by the Memorial Committee, on condition of | the sides and in front of the projected building. The hind 


their spending the interest in prizes to “Students of the 
schocls of art who in annual competition produce the best 
designs for household furniture, carpets, wall-papers, and 
hangings, damasks, chintzes, etc., regulated by the principles 
laid down by Owen Jones.” The prizes will be awarded on 
the results of the annual competition of the Board of Educa- 
tion, South Kensington. Competing designs must be marked 
“In competition for the Owen Jones Prizes.” No candidate 
who has gained one of these prizes can again take part in the 
competition. The next award will be made in 1904, when 
six prizes are offered for competition, each prize to consist 
of a bound copy of Owen Jones's '' Principles of Design,” and 
the Society’s bronze medal. 
_——— SO OS a 


THE CASINO DE MADRID COMPETITIO 
^|^ HIS is a competition of some importance, which should 
| attract the notice of English architects. "The transla- 
tion of the conditions for the Casino de Madrid com- 
petition reads as follows: —" The aim of this concourse is to 
choose a project to raise a building designed to be the home 
of the Casino de Madrid upon a ground of his own property. 
The Casino de Madrid offers to the author of the project 
which is deemed preferable for the propeity of the same, 
the sum of 20,000 pesetas. Should the author of the project 
be a Spaniard he will be charged with the direction of the 
works, with the fees and under the conditions that are fixed 
hereafter. If he was a foreigner, besides the 20,000 pesetas 
offered for the property of the project, he will receive 7,500 
pesetas, half of the fees assigned for the direction of the 
works, the Society being at liberty to appoint any Spanish 
architect to take charge of them. The payment of the direc- 
tion of the works will be made monthly at the rate of an 
annual salary of 5,000 pesetas during three years. If the 
construction of this building would last longer than. three 
years, the total amount paid for direction salary shall not 
exceed 15,000 pesetas., On the contrary, this sum will not 
be diminished in the case the works are over before three 
years are elapsed. 

_“ In the event the Architect Director for any reason what- 
ever would give up the works or was dismissed before three 
years are elapsed, he will not be entitled to perceive more 
salaries than the corresponding ones in due proportion for 
the time of his employment. The building will be con- 
structed according to the project previously chosen, but the 
Society keeps its right to introduce any modifications it deems 
proper in the distribution and systems of construction. The 
Society will admit two projects more after the first one, and 
will pay 10,000 pesetas for the second, and 5,000 pesetas for 
the third, on condition that their authors resign their rights 
of property in favour of the Casino. The payment of the 
sums offered for the property of the three selected projects 
will be made as soon as the selection be effected. The time 
for filing the projects is the one indicated in the advertisement 
(which will expire on December 15, 1903), and the projects 
will be exhibited during a fortnight in a saloon of the Casino 
to be examined by the members. 

“The committee appointed for the construction of the 
building will admit and take account in their resolutions of 
any observations whatever that members may make refer- 
ring to the object of this concourse. In the maximum term 
of three months from the filing of the projects, that 1s, before 
March 15, 1904, the selections mentioned in the second and 
sixth regulation will be made, and the works for the new 
building will begin as soon as possible. The Junta de Con- 
strucción del Casino, formed by the managing committee of 
the Casino and the members who may be aggregated to same 
by their ‘own accord, will examine the projects and select 
those that may seem preferable." 

Besides the above, a number of general conditions of the 
project are given. Of these, the following are of more 
especial interest: — The ornamental part shall be minutely 
detailed so that the development of the plans of execution 
mav offer no doubt. The authors of the projects shall trv to 
confine their estimate within the limit of two million pesetas. 
The building shall be adapted to the form of the disponible 
ground, the principal front looking at Alcala Street, which 
is perhaps the most important in Madrid, and a first-class 
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facade looks into Aduana Street, a third-class one, and shall 
be therefore of a sober and decent construction with no orna- 
ments. The decoration of the principal front shall be, tor 
the mentioned reasons and because so is the aim of the Casino, 
of a composition and style tending to be monumental, thougn 
the use of sculpture and preferent materials ought to be 
restricted in order to avoid spoiling the conditions of good 
service, and to maintain the total estimate within the pre- 
fixed limit. l 

The architects’ attention is called about the high.price of 
hewn and decorative stone, remembering that the material 
of this kind used in Madrid is the granitical stone and that it 
is necessary to have recourse to distant spots to obtain good 
lime. They shall as well take account of the regulations 
established by the town ordinance of Madrid, as regards par- 


٠ | ticular buildings to be constructed anew, in order to submit to 


them. their projects. 

The plans have to include a Great Hall for festivals and 
recreations, .at least twenty-four metres long by twelve wide 
and eight high, three dining rooms, library, and reading 
room, billiard room, saloon, and parlour, chess and game 
rooms, visitors’ room, hairdressing rooms, gymnasium, bath 
and dressing rooms, and a considerable amount of storage 
room. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO. ` 
CHARLES GROVE JOHNSON, Architect. ' l 


THE practice of modern architecture in Mexico is, we fear, 
too often carried on regardless of the traditional Spanish 
Colonial work which is often so picturesque and appropriate. 
We are glad, therefore, to note examples which reflect some- 
thing of the local colour, and show that one English architect 
at least is endeavouring to follow the direction of local tradi- 
tional influences, instead of importing quite exotic styles. 

Both the houses we illustrate are situated in the new 
quarter of the City of Mexico, called “ La Colonia Ameri- 
cana,” where within the last four years almost a new city has 
sprung into existence. 

The exterior view shows a house belonging to the Iturbe 
family, and is situated at the corners of the avenues of Rome 
and Berlin, the streets in this fashionable suburb being all 
named after European cities, and next door to it is the house 
occupied by the British Legation. Here you may see houses 
built in every conceivable style by Mexican, American, and 
European architects, but Mr. Johnson has sought an inspira- 
tion from the Spanish Colonial architecture of Mexico, adapt- 
ing the style to modern requirements and using the same 
materials which have been used since the days of the Conquest 
till within the last decade, when Americanism became the 
fashion in architecture as in everything else. 

The cornices, string courses, and jambs of all openings are 
of cut stone called " canteria," which is of a light grey colour, 
the wall spaces are filled in with brick, plastered and painted 
white, the balconies are of wrought iron. The roof is an 
“azotea,” or flat roof, supported on Belgian steel joists with 
curved corrugated iron bridging between; on this is laid a 
bed of concrete with ዜ paving of the common tiles of the 
country. All the work has been executed by native work- 
men, most of whom are of pure Indian blood; no contracts 
have been let, all work being day work under the direct 
su ision of the architect. 

he niche at the corner contains a statue of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, which has been 
specially modelled for the building by the Spanish sculptor, 
Senor Don Federico Homdeden. The miraculous image of 
the Virgin stamped on a “tilma,” or Indian blanket, is pre- 
served in the Basilica of Guadalupe, and was crowned about 
eight years ago by permission of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 

The interior we illustrate is the hall of a house built by 
Mr. Charles Grove Johnson, the architect, for himself, and 
occupied by him for some years; it is now the property of 
Senor Don Manuel Amor. The intention in this design was 
to form ጴ hall which would have much the appearance of 
the Spanish patio and yet economise the large space which 
it occupied by roofing it with glass, so that it can be used 
as a sitting-room. The walls are painted in alternate bands 
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of cream colour and terra-cotta with an American paint which 
is fireproof and has no gloss. The wall tiling is of native 
Puebla tiles, hand-painted, the prevailing colours of which 
are green and orange. The tilework of Puebla is celebrated, 
retaining much of the beauty of Moorish work, from which it 
is directly descended. The industry was introduced by colo- 
nists from Andalusia, and still survives. The columns are of a 
pinkish grey volcanic stone from Ajusco. The ceiling below 
the corridor is of canvas painted in lighter tones of the same 
colcurs as the tiles. Canvas ceilings are another relic of 
Oriental methods, and they still cbtain in some parts of 
Turkey. The wocdwork is painted Indian red, with the ex- 
ception of tne balusters, which are bronze green. The pave 
ment is of one colcur, dark red, with an incised pattern. 11 
must be borne in mind that the brilliant sunlight of the 
tropics permits a brightness of colour which might appear 
glaring in the North, where Nature herself is clothed with 
more sombre hues. | 


ووو مي ener‏ 


HULL TOWN HALL. 
Second Premiated Design. 
| TREADWELL AND MARTIN, Architects. 
WE cannot do better than quote the architects’ own descrip- 
tion of this design : —" The existing buildings have been re- 
tained, as we are of opinion that it would be impossible to in- 


clude the whole accommodation in an entirely new building 
for the sum menticned ; for the same reason the necessary 


alterations in the existing building have been as slight as | 


possible, the Mayor's apartments and banqueting-room remain- 
ing unaltered. The general arrangement of the plans is as 
follows : — 

On the first floor the large hall is placed centrally with the 
Alfred Gelder Street frontage communicating with the ccurts 
and council corridors. It is approached by a spacious hall on 
the ground floor, with ladies and gentlemen's cloak rooms 
and lavatories in retired positions near the foot of the stair- 
case, which leads to a large top-lighted crush hall giving direct 
access to large hall. Retiring rooms with lifts communica- 
ting direct with the kitchens are provided. The luncheon 
rooms are also so placed 38 to form convenient supper rooms 
in the event of a ball. Aniple emergency stairs are provided 
at each end of the hall, giving direct access to the street. 

_ The council chamber is situated at the head cf the existing 
staircase in the old building, extended to meet the new con- 
ditions, and is approached from it by a spacious council lobby. 
To the left and right of this lobby are the council corridors, 
with the council chamber placed centrally. The committee 
‚rooms are in front, en suite, and the members’ rooms are at 
the back. ፲ከ6 council corridor gives direct communication, 
on the same level, between the Mayor's apartmente and 
banqueting-room and council chamber and large hall. 

The law courts are placed in the middle of the building, on 
the first floor, in order to keep them as free from noise as 
possible, and are approached from Alfred Gelder Street by 
a grand double staircase leading direct to the law courts corri- 
dor, giving access to the floor of the courts and the various 
witnesses rooms. From Anne Strect a staircase leads direct 
to a private corridor on the level of the bench, from which 
are entered the various private rooms of magistrate, recorder, 
and judge, which again open immediately upon the bench. 
The grand jury room and justices’ rooms are so arranged that 
they may conveniently be used as committee rooms in con- 
nection with council chamber. The prison van entrance is 
from Anne Street, and leads direct to a police area, around 
which are arranged in two tiers the twenty cells required for 
police and sessions courts respectively. The dock in each 
case is reached by a staircase direct from the cells beneath. 
which are so arranged that the police cells may be used in 
conjunction with those for the sessions court, and means ar 
provided fcr completely shutting these off. 

On the ground floor are arranged the publie cffices, the city 
engineer with a suite of offices with north light to Anne 
Street, and the city architect in a similar pesiticn on a 
mezzanine over. "The rates office is placed beneath the coun- 
cil chamber, with the treasurer's offices immediately adjoin- 
ing, with entrances direct from Alfred Gelder Street, and 
from corridors leading to the other parts cf the building. The 
pay office has also doors direct to Gelder Street and main 
corridor. The elevations are treated in a free Renaissance 
manner, carrying on the main lines of the existing buildings. 

Bearing in mind the small amount of money to be ex- 


pended on the building, the elevations have been treated in a 
simple manner with no unnecessary domes or towers, as we 
felt that it would be quite impossible to introduce these for 
the amount laid down in the conditions. | 
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WOLVERHAMPTON’S NEW WORKHOUSE. 


"| HE new workhouse at New Cross, Wednesfield, near Wol- 
| verhampton, which has been in course of erection for 

the past three years, was opened yesterday. A plot of 

land containing 50} acres at New Cross was purchased for 
£11,128, and Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., of Notting- 
ham, was engaged to prepare plans for the new building. 
The contract for their erection was entrusted to Messrs. Fish 
and Son, of Nottingham, the tender amounting to £156,879. 
This sum only relates to the buildings, and when the cost of 
the furniture, road making, and other items have been 
added, it will be found that the cost. of the new homes will 
reach at least £200,000. Of the 50} acres, six and a half 
acres have been covered with buildings, which have been de- 
signed on the block principle, and will provide accommoda- 
tion for 1,246 inmates, twenty nurses, and sixty other 
officers. The total number of the buildings is thirty-one, of 
which the chief are the administrative section, comprising 
eight blocka which are connected on the ground floor by en- 
closed corridors, the roofs providing means of communica- 
tion between the upper wards. In the centre of this collec- 
tion of buildings 1s the residence for the master and matron. 
the assistant master, clerks, chaplain, and other members of 
the staff. There is a dining-hall capable of seating 800 
people; adjoining are the kitchens, sculleries, and stores, 
while abutting upon the central block are three-storey 
buildings for each sex, a nursery, and quarters for sixteen 
married couples. At the rear of this block is the infirmary, 
with space reserved for extensions, and there are provided 
quarters for the medical officer and nurses. 11762 5 
will be utilised for males and the same number for females, 
and contiguous are the dispensary, operating, and consulting 
rooms, and a lying-in ward. Still further to the rear 1s 
another block designed for the use of the imbeciles, separate 
quarters being provided for the epileptic patients. Two hos- 
pitals for special diseases and an isolation hospital are placed 
still further to the rear of the main buildings. A nurses 
home has been erected to accommodate forty. A laundry, 
workshops for blacksmiths, tailors, tinners, carpenters, mat- 


makers, and wood-choppers, with the labour-master's house 5 


near by, have been provided. The whole of the buildings 
will be lighted by electricity, which will be supplied from a 
power-station situated near the centre of the grounds. Two 
entrances have been made from the Wednesfield Road. Near 
the main entrance are the porter's lodge and the board-room 
and offices, and adjoining the other entrance is the casual 
ward. Asa large area of the ground will be cultivated by 
the paupers, there has been in connection with this section 
of the work a farm building erected, together with piggeries, 
stables, and other outbuildings. Conduits for carrying the 
gas and water pipes and the electric light mains have been 
placed around all the buildings. In the infirmary pavilions 
the floors are waterproof, being composed of concrete and 
steel joists supported on steel girders. The general engi- 
neering, heating, hot water service, laundry machinery, and 
cooking appliances have been carried out by Messrs. Ashwell 
and Nesbit, Limited, of Leicester. The electric generating 
plant has been put in by G. H. Woods and Co., of Black- 
burn, under the supervision of Mr. David Stevenson, of West- 
minster, Mr. W. Smith was the clerk of the works. 
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THE HORNSEY ROAD BATHS AND 
WASH-HOUSES. 


THESE are the largest cf the three establishments under 
the control of the Islington Borough Council. They 
were designed by A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., and 

were opened in 1892; they were enlarged in 1899, and now 

consist of :—Men’s first-class swimming bath, 132ft. by 40ft. ز‎ 

men's second-class swimming bath, 100ft. by 35ft.; womens 

first-class swimming bath, 75ft. by 2516. ; women's second-class 
swimming bath, 75ft. by 25ft.; thirty-six men’s first-class 
slipper baths; seventy-two men's second-class slipper baths : 

ten women's first-class slipper baths; twenty-seven women s 

second-class slipper baths. The following description 18 given 
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apropos of the visit of the Society of Engineers on the 23rd 
inst. : — 

The public wash-house contains forty-nine washing troughs 
and four hydros, and is fitted with fifty drying horses heated 
by steam. Immediately adjoining the wash-houses is the 
mangling and ironing room. The establishment wash-house 
is fitted with one rotary washing machine and two hydros, the 
towels being dried in a room heated by steam. The whole 
of the fittings in the wash-houses and mangling and ironing 
rooms were manufactured and supplied by Messrs. Bradford 
and Co., Crescent Iron Works, Manchester. 

The water supplied to the swimming baths 15 heated on its 
way thereto by the injection of steam into the water main at 
two points. The original method of heating the water for 
the slipper baths has been abandoned, and it is now heated in 
two large cylinders by passing steam through pipes placed in 
the cylinders, the steam having first been used for heating the 
drying horses in the public wash-house. Steam can also be 
supplied direct from the boilers for heating the water in these 
cylinders. A portion of the water used in the establishment 
is obtained from two boreholes in the engine-room, each bore- 
hole being 13in. in internal diameter and 450ft. deep, the first 
21516. in each boring being lined with gin. steel socketted 
tubes, the chalk being reached at a depth of 200ft. from the 
surface. The water has the characteristic of a greensand 
water, and is fit for drinking purposes; it rises in the bore- 
holes to a height of 165ft. from the surface and has a tempera- 
ture of 55deg. Fahr. The total yield from the boreholes is 
about 14,000 gallons of water per hour. Pumps, 918. in inter- 
nal diameter, are fixed in the boreholes with the bottoms of 
the working barrels 270ft. from the surface, the pumps being 
worked by a pair of 1018. by 2019. Marshall’s “ K ” class, 
horizontal, single-cylinder condensing engines, and may be 
worked singly if required. The water is pumped through a 
912. main to a tank over the establishment laundry, where it 
is heated by steam to about, 70deg. Fahr., the water then being 
delivered by gravitation where required. Water is also 
pumped through a 9in. main to a tank over the board room 
for use as cold supply to the slipper baths. At present there 
is insufficient storage capacity for the water required, so that 
the pumping is intermittent, the supply being supplemented 
by water obtained from the New River Company's main. A 
scheme for storing sufficient water for all purposes is under 
consideration by the Council, and if adopted will enable the 
entire supply of water to be obtained from the boreholes. 

The steam required for driving thé engines and for heating 
purposes is obtained from two Lancashire and two Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers, all condensed steam being collected and 
used again in the boilers, with the exception of that from the 
engines, which is raised by an injector and discharged into 
the drains, as at present there is no means provided for re- 
moving the grease. 

Electricity is used throughout for lighting the buildings, 
being generated by three dynamos manufactured by the 
Electric Construction Company, Wolverhampton. The steam 
for working the dynamos is also obtained from the before- 
mentioned boilers. The buildings are heated by means of 
hot water pipes and radiators. 

The entire cost of the buildings and equipment was £62,364, 
and since the opening they have been used by about 2,750,000 
bathers and washers, the attendance for the year ending 
March, 1902, being about 280,000. 


el 


WOLVERHAMPTON TOWN HALL. 


HE population of Wolverhampton is now 100,000, but 
for some time the larger number of officials that have 
had to be employed to cope with the ever-increasing 

work in the various departments have had to perform their 
duties under cramped conditions, and a number of altera 
tions, additions, and improvements have been introduced. 
The appearance of the Council Chamber has been almost 
entirely changed. The temporary canvas ceiling has been 
removed, and a new plaster ceiling, six or seven feet lower 
than the original, has been constructed and finished. The 
lighting of the chamber has also been improved by the in- 
sertion of a new-three-light window in the north wall, which, 
together with the two old windows, has been glazed with 
leaded lights containing in the centre light in the principal 
window the new borough arms, while the minor lights have 
each a shield from the old borough arms. In the old windows 
are represented the arms of the Thorneycroft and Wrottesley 
families. On the south side of the chamber a public gallery 
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has been erected, supported on massive oak columns with 
carved capitals and cantilevers, and having a carved strap- 
work front, in the central panel of which is introduced the 
new clock presented by Alderman Joseph Jones. The clock- 
face has been executed in cast bronze, and in front is a 
winged figure carrying the “circle of the hours " and sup- 
porting an enamelled dial, on which the hours of the day are 
inscribed in Roman numerals. On either side of the figure 
is a symbolical representation of “ Industry " and “ The 
Flight of Time,” and below these are inscribed the name of 
the donor and the date of the gift. The work has been de- 
signed and excellently executed by the Bromsgrove Art 
Guild. Below the moulded cornice the walls of the Council 
Chamber have been lined with moulded oak panelling, and 
there is a canopy ovor the Mayor's chair. Above the panel- 
ling, the wall space has been coloured a rich' deep crimson, 
with panels of old gold tint, the pilasters and arches are 
picked out in ivory white, with the ceiling and cornices of 
of the same colour. New oak doors have been hung on the 
east and west sides, the old doors have been made to match 
the new work, and the floor has been laid with oak blocks on 
concrete foundations. Under the supervision of the borough 


electrical engineer (Mr. C. E. C. Shawfield) the old electro-. 


liers have been renovated and refixed, and for ventilation an 
electric fan has been fixed in the space above the ceiling and 
connected with the new ventilating shaft in the roof. Ap- 
proached from the corridor to the left of the main entrance 
of the Town Hall, in the space previously occupied by the 
borough accountant, apartments have been arranged com- 
prising the Mayor's parlour and reception rooms. These are 
finished with moulded mahogany panelling and chimney- 
pieces, heavy wrought-iron dog grates, with glazed tiles and 
Pavonazza marble margins and curbs, while the grate in the 
Mayor's parlour is an exceptionally fine specimen of cast 
bronze. The whole of the metal work, as also an elaborate 
and effective electrolier in silvered bronze, and the door 
furniture and other fittings have been executed by the 
Bromsgrove Art Guild. 

In the town clerk's department, to the right of the main 
entrance, the several clerks’ offices have been thrown into 
one large well-lighted apartment, arranged with glass screens 
to form an inquiry office and waiting room, and, by the re- 
moval of the old staircase at this end of the corridor, 
an additional private office has been provided for the assis- 
tant town clerk, while in the basement an extensive room has 
been made in which to store electoral papers and other docu- 
ments. 

At the rear of the main building on the ground floor addi- 
tional office accommodation has been provided for the vestay 
clerk and his staff, and has been fitted with teak desks and 
counters, and arranged for the greater convenience of the 
public as well as the officials In the corresponding block شه‎ 
the north side a large office has been provided for the borough 
accountant and for the receipt of rates under his control— 
an alteration which will doubtless be much appreciated by 
the public using the department, which has hitherto been 
much too small for the purpose. New storeys have been 
erected over these two wings and over the police barracke. 
These are approached from the vestibule by means of a 
handsome new staircase constructed of Hopton Wood stone, 
partly polished, the walls being faced with polished Pavo- 
nazza marble, lined out in panelling with Ogwell marble, 
and producing an extremely rich effect. In a niche on the 


first landing of the staircase and immediately facing the 


principal entrance has been placed the marble statue of the 
late Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft. The staircase on either side 
gives access to the main corridor of the upper storey, where 
are provided on the south side new and extensive apartments 
for the borough surveyor. On the north side is the borough 
accountant's office. The whole of this portion of the new 
buildings has been carried out in a plain and substantial 
manner, the floors being of fireproof material covered with 
wood blocks. A.new staircase has been placed at the Blos- 
somfold entrance to the hall to replace that taken away from 
the north end of the main corridor, and the front portion of 
the first floor is also approached from the main staircase by 
a corridor which has been carried across the upper portion of 
the sessions court. An additional committee room has been 
provided where the vestry clerk’s office and the staircase 
formerly stood, and what was the Mayor’s Parlour over the 
main entrance to the hall has been converted into a retiring 
room for the aldermen and councillors. Several desirable 
sanitary improvements and additions have been included in 
the scheme of alterations, including properly-fitted lavatories 
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for each department. In the basement of the hall additional 
muniment rooms have been provided for the several depart- 
ments, the cooking arrangements have been remodelled and 
placed in a more convenient situation, and the walls of the 
kitchens have been lined with glazed tiles and the whole 
fitted with modern appliances. The lighting throughout the 
building is excellent. A new feature in the vestibule is the 
provision of a balcony, and this will be used by the musicians 
during the holding of the mayoral and other banquets. 

The old fire brigade station having become wholly in- 
adequate, now that the borough possesses two steamers and a 
manual engine, a new station has been erected in Red Lion 
Street, with stabling, workshop, and lamp-room attached, 
and the whole fitted with the most up-to-date appliances. 
Over the station has been provided offices for the medical 
officer of health for the borough and the other officers of the 
health department; while the rooms formerly occupied by 
the officials of this department have been converted into a 
residence for the Chief Superintendent of Police, who for- 
merly lived some distance from the fire station. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties under which the altera- 
tions have been carried out, in consequence of many of the 
offices and police courts being used during the operations, 
the whole of the contract has been completed in about two 
months less than the contract time. By the carrying out 
of these alterations and additions the office accommodation 
has been increased from an area of about 8,800 superficial feet 
to 9,400 feet. Convenience of access both for the general 
public and the officials has been kept in view and the utility 
of the buildings for the transaction of business has been 
greatly enhanced. The total amount of the contract for the 
alterations was about £15,800, but to this sum must be added 
the expenditure entailed by extra work and the purchasing 
of new. furniture and various fittings, which will cause the 
total outlay on the scheme to approach the cost of the Town 
Hall when it was erected in 1871, nearly £20,000. We are 
indebted to the Birmingham Post for the above particulars. 
The contract has been carried out according to drawings and 
specifications prepared by and under the supervision of Mr. 
Fred T. Beck, architect, Wolverhampton. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT. 
۶۱۰ HE following are amongst the extensive list of the Gene- 
| ral Exhibition Awards : — 

A. E. Brown, Durward Street, Whitechapel, E., 
building construction (bronze medal) ; British Uralite Com- 
pany, Limited, 50, Cannon Street, E.C., building equipment 
(silver); Columbian Fireproofing Company, Limited, 37, 
King William Street, E.C., building construction (gold) and 
special for fire-resisting roofs (gold); F. Dashwood (The 
Shepwood Company, Lindisfarne, Walton-on-Thames), build- 
ing construction (bronze) ; General Electric Company (1900), 
Limited, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., fire alarms, telephones 
and telegraph (gold); J. G. Grimsley (Curfew Armoured 
Fire Door Company, 78, Great Bridgewater Street, Man- 
chester), special for fire-resisting doors (silver) ; J. H. Heath- 
man and Co., Endell Street, W.C., and Pentonville, N., fire 
protection (silver); Homan and Rodgers, Marsden Street, 
Manchester, building construction (silver) ; J. A. King and 
Co., 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., building construction 
(silver); Marmorite Company, fire protection (bronze) ; May- 
Oatway Fire Appliances, Limited, special for automatic fire 
alarm systems (silver) ; Merryweather and Sons, Limited, 
Greenwich, fire extinguishing appliances (gold), special for 
motor steam fire-engines (gold) and special for horsed com- 
bined chemical engine with fire escape (silver); Millar's 
Karri and Jarrah. Forests, Limited, building construction 
(gold) ; New Expanded Metal Company, Limited, York 
Street, Westminster, special for metal lathing (gold) ; Patent 
Impervious Stone Company, Limited, building construction 
(silver) ; Pearson Fire Alarm, Limited, special for automatic 
fire alarm systems (gold) ; Pilkington Bros., Limited, St. 
Helens, special for fire-resisting glass (silver); Ratner Safe 
Company, Moorgate Street, E.C., building equipment (gold) ; 
St. Pancras Ironworks Company, Limited, St. Pancras Road, 
N.W., building equipment (gold); Shand, Mason and Co., 
Upper Ground Street, S.E., fire extinguishing appliances 
(gold), special for the application of expansion gear to steam 
fire engines (gold), and special for horsed escapes (silver) ; 
Simplex Steel Conduit Company, Limited, 80, Digbeth, Bir- 
mingham, and London, electrical safeguards (gold) ; Stuart's 


Granolithic Company, Limited, Glengall Road, Millwall 
E., building construction (silver); Jabez Thompson, North. 
wich, building construction (bronze); and Wilson and 
Stockall, Bury, ambulance equipment (gold). 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW church is to be erected at Craven Arms, Salop, at a 
cost of nearly £2,000, with accommodation for about 600 
worshippers. 


— 


Tue Wesleyan Methodists’ new Central Hall in Corporation 
Street, Birmingham, which has been erected at a cost of 
£70,000, was opened by the Lord Mayor on the 16th inst. 


THE new Parish Hall which has been erected in Albion Road, 
North Shields, by Mr. G. Park, from the designs of Messrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, was opened on the 16th inst. by the 
Duke of Northumberland. 


۱ 
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As part of the new scheme of naval training the Admiralty 
have recently founded a school of gymnasia at Portsmouth, 
and for the accommodation of this a new headquarters is to 
be erected ata cost of £35,000. 

To-morrow will be opened the Birkenhead Borough Hospital 
Nurses Home. The building, which fronts Livingstone 
Street, has been erected by Mr. P. Rothwell, local builder, 
from the design of Mr. E. Kirby, F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool. 


A COMMITTEE of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation on Mon- 
day finally decided on a schome for erecting 100 two-roomed 
houses and sixty-two one-roomed houses in Walker Road; 
to be let at rentals ranging from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per week. 
Barry Education Committee met cn Tuesday, and viewed the 
suggested site fcr a school at Trinity Street. It was decided 
that sketch plans be prepared for the reconstruction of 3t. 
Pauls School, Barry, and the proposed new school at that 
end of the town. 


Tue foundation-stone of the Crewe Municipal Buildings (Mr. 
H. T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., architect) was laid on Wednesday 
by the Mayor. The huildings, which will cost, including 
furnishing, £18,000, are being erected by Messrs. R. Neill 
and Sons, Manchester. | 

THE new Wesleyan Methodist Church at Netherfield, which 
was opened last week, has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. W. J. Morley and Son, Bradford, at a cost of about 
£3,600, including site. The edifice is built of brick, with 
stone dressings, and provides accommodation for 609 wor- 
shippers. 


PLANs have been prepared for the enlargement of the Town 
Hall, Paddington, W., at an estimated cost of £12,500, the 
more ambitious scheme of an entirely new municipal build- 
ing on the site of the existing edifice and vacant land at the 
back owned by the borough council having been abandoned 
as too costly. ۱ 
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about £20,000. 


Ar an outlay of £6,000, the Lancaster Artillery Volunteers 
are to be at once provided with new headquarters. The site 
comprises over 6,000 square yards, and the plans show a? 
immense single-span roof, a drill shed, and a splendid suite 
of rooms adjoining for officers and non-commissioned officers. 
armoury, orderly room, spacious club-room, ambulance, 7 
lecture hall. ۱ 


THE new synagogue and class-rooms in Shacklewell 
Stoke Newington, N.E., which were dedicated on the 1 

inst., have been designed by Mr. Lewis Solomon, ۳ 
of 55, New Broad Street, E.C. The total cost, including site, 
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is about 212,000. The synagogue gives seating accommoda- 
tion for 450 men and 300 women, while in the classrooms 
there is room for 250 children. 


Tse Hereford Board of Guardians on Saturday accepted 
tenders for furnishing and equipping Ivy House Tupsley, as 
the new home for the workhouse children. The Workhouse 
Building Committee obtained permission to employ an archi- 
tect to assist them in devising a scheme for utilising the 
space vacated. They also considered that provision should 
be made for new kitchen and laundry appliances sufficient 
for 300 inmates, with capacity for further heating extensions. 


THe cottage homes which the Newcastle-on-Tyne Guardians 
have built on an estate of seventy acres at Ponteland were 
formally opened on the 17th inst. The homes, twelve in 
number, will accommodate 190 children, and are built of red 
brick and rough stucco with white casoments and trim gar- 
dens. The whole scheme has cost about £42,000, including 
land. The work has been carried out by Messrs. Henderson 
and Sons, of Ponteland, from designs prepared by Messrs. 
Oliver; Leeson and Wood, of Newcastle. 


Tre Frimley Urban District Council have applied to the 
Local Government Board for permission to raise a loan of 
£1,300 for the purchase of a site in the London road for 
municipal buildings, and the Board have replied suggesting 
that the application should include the cost: of the building. 
The General Purposes Committee were dirccted to go into the 
matter and report, and, if they approve the recommendation 
of the surveyor (Mr. F. C. Uren), that designs be invited from 
architects in competition, to fix the cost and draw up the 
necessary conditions. At the same meeting the Council re 
solved to purchase their own rolling stock, and instructed 
the surveyor to prepare plans for stabling eight horses. 


THE new Jesmond Road School at West Hartlepool, built at 
a cost of £21,000 to accommodate 1,448 children, was for- 
mally opened on Wednesday. The new school occupies a site 
of 6,000 superficial yards, and the type of plan adopted is that 
of a central hall, with class rooms arranged along both sides. 
There are twenty-four class rooms, each accommodating about 
fifty or sixty scholars, the infants and junior mixed department 
being on the ground floor, and the senior mixed occupying 
the whole of the first floor. The lighting is by electricity, and 
the ventilating apparatus is also driven by electric power. 
The exits are arranged so that the whole building can be 
cleared of its occupants in two minutes. The contractor was 
Mr. Thos. Beetham, of West Hartlepool, and the architect 
Mr. Percy 6 


THE memorial-stones of the Baptist Church and Schools, 
Gloucester Place, Brighton, were laid on the 16th inst. The 
building is to be faced with whole white flints, with red 
dressings. The accommodation will be for 443 adults on 
ground floor, and 282 in galleries. The seating is arranged 
on a semi-circular plan, each hearer directly facing the 
minister. The ceiling is domed, to give the most perfect 
acoustic results. The schools are under the church, and will 
contain accommodation for about 500 scholars. The church 
being placed between two rows of somewhat lofty houses 
necessitates a bold and vertical treatment, which is obtained 
by a broad gable in the centre, having a prominent portico 
leading to the church, and above this a five-light traceried 
window with segmental head, and above it a traceried apex 
spandrel and finial; and being flanked on one side by stair- 
case wing and turret, and on the other by a bold tower, rising 
to a height of 58ft. above the pavement to the parapet, and 
terminated by a spire, with wrought-iron vane. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer 
Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, W.C.; the builders being Messrs. 
Battley, Sons and Holness, Old Kent Road, S.E. The pre- 
sent contract is for £5,381, exclusive of galleries, but includ- 
ing choir gallery. 

THE latest excavations on the ruins of Newgate gaol have 
brought to light a most interesting section of the old Roman 
wall, which dates back about a.p. 300. The wall, which runs 
through the centre of the site of the old gaol, and extends 
from the sessions house to Newgate Street, is some 15ft. in 
height and 9ft. wide, and is in a perfect state of preservation. 
For the purposes of the new building the whole of the wall 
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will have to be demolished. In the progress of the work on 
Saturday an entrance was effected into a subterranean, vault 
running immediately beneath Newgate Street at a con- 
siderable depth below the street level. A medieval archway 
exists, which there is every reason to believe belonged to the 
old Newgate of Dick Whittington's time. Underground 
passages run from the vault in a northerly direction, but 
they have been converted into sewers at some remote period. 
Situate in the centre of the ruins the workmen have come 
upon what is undoubtedly the original Newgate Well, 140ft. 
deep, which was in olden times the main water supply for the 
gaol. In the meantime the contractors (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers, Limited) are making rapid and satisfactory pro- 
gress with the task of the putting in of the “ footings” upon 
which the new sessions house will shortly be erected. The 
tower of the new edifice will rest on a square of 80ft. of con- 
crete lOft. deep. 


ForLowiNc upon the principal works which were several years 
ago carried out for the preservation of the ruins of Cros- 
raguel Abbey, a number of further minor works, with the 
same object in view, have now been completed. The princi- 
pal preservative works comprised the roofing in of that part 
of the buildings which contained the dormitories above, and 
the sacristy and chapter-house, with their fine ornamental 
arched ceilings below, and the roofing in of the gate tower, 
these being the best preserved of the Abbey buildings. These 
principal works were carried out with money supplied by 
the Hon. Hew Dalrymple from the surplus funds of the Ayr- 
shire and Galloway Archeological Association, and the sup- 
plementary works have been continued as far as the funds 
admitted. The work of preservation is not complete, and 
until funds are forthcoming from some other source it will 
remain incomplete. A good deal has been done in this sup- 
plementary way, however, and what has been done will serve 
to greatly prolong the existence of those buildings that are 
roofless and exposed to the weather. These additional works, 
as also the principal portion, have been carried out by Messrs. 
Milligan, builders, Ayr, under the direction of Mr. J. A. 
Morris, F.S.A., Ayr. The abbots’ tower at the south-east . 
corner of the Abbey, through which the small rivulet giving 
the water power for the driving of the Abbey mill, ዜ build- 
ing of curiously complicated internal arrangements, is in a 
very dilapidated condition, and parts of the existing walls 
are very frail, particularly the western wall, which 18 like a 
sieve from the effects of the weather.. It is a moot point 
how the burn came to have its course through the building, 
but whether it was brought there intentionally, or came 
there by accident, there can be little doubt that to its agency 
is to be attributed the disappearance of the whole of the 
eastern wall, and the greater part of the north wall. So 
far as possible the depredations of the burn when in flood 
on the foundations of the remaining walls have been counter- 
acted. Recent excavations at the west gable of the nave out- 
side have revealed a very fine Gothic arch, filled in with 
masonry, in which there is a square or ngular niche. 
This arch was a doorway, but why it had been filled up can- 
not now even be conjectured. The arch was buried deep in 
an accumulation of débris. The complete fragment of arch: 
left standing over the parlour next the chapter house has been 
secured against further deterioration. There is room for 
further preservation work, however, and if the funds were 
forthcoming, says the Scotsman, no doubt the operations 
would be completed. 
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Tug War Office have decided to fortify the west side of Walney 
Island so as to protect Barrow and its shipbuilding works. 


THE St. Louis Exhibition is to have the highest tower in the 
world —with the largest cupola—and will hold 7,000 people. 


Our tube engineers ought to import ants from South 
America. It is said they have been known to construct 
tunnels three miles in length. | 


THE new public park for Hendon, comprising thirty acres, 
which has been purchased by the local authority at a cost: of 
about £7,500, has just been dedicated. 


THERE are 350 licensed places of public entertainment in Lon- 
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don, excluding Earl's Court and Madame Tussaud's, and it is sive as might have been anticipated. The statements as to 
estimated that they hold 280,000 persons. the sinkage and cracks in the fabric were exaggerated. The 
Dean and Chapter have had the matter under observation 
MEMBERS of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Town Council and | for several years, and it is affirmed that if further excavations 
Sanıtary Committee have been summoned for non-com- | are not made near the precincts for tube electric railways the 
pliance with orders to close insanitary houses . Cathedral, with proper care and reparation from time to 
time, may last for one thousand years. 


Tae Rhondda Urban Council have decided to construct (at 
an estimated cost of £32,000) the new reservoir at 
Garreglwyd. It is to have a holding capacity of 104,000,000 
gallons. 


CONSIDERABLE damage has recently been done to the ancient 
parish church of Hillesden, Bucks. A portion of masonry 
has been deliberateiy knocked cff a buttress by the side of the 
tower, leaving an unsightly prejection ; while near the south 
Tue German archzological expedition to the island of Cos, in | doorway a chisel has been used to disfigure an inserted sun- 
the Aigean Sea, has discovered on the walls of a newly- i dial. The most sericus damage, howcver, has been done to 
unearthed building some account of the famous ancient ; à delicately-wrought niche at the principal entrance, of which 
medical school of Cos. a large piece has been broken off. The missing pieces have 
been found lying in the hedge surrounding the church. Steps 
are being taken to discover the perpetrators of the mischief. 
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FURTHER Carnegie library gifte are announced as follows : — 
Thorne, £1,500; Whitchurch (Wales) £2,000; Bangor, 
£2,500 ; Gravesend, £6,000; Tottenham, £10,000; and Car- 
diff (for two branch libraries), £10,000. 


In a museum attached to two almshouses at Kirkleatham, 
near Redcar, erected in 1676 by Sir William Turner, Knight, 
Lord Mavor of London, is a wonderful carving of St. George 
By kind permission of the Chief Engineer of the London | and the Dragon, out of a single block of boxwood, the work of 
County Council (Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice), about forty | à poor prisoner, and it 15 valued at £2,000. It 15 said that 
members of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. Limited. this piece of carving was the cause of a wager being once laid 
visited the Northern Outfall Works, Barking, on Saturday. in a dispute as to its entirety. To prove that the work was 
one single piece of carving 1t was plunged into a pot of boiling 
THE deputy borough surveyor of Swansea, Mr. Walter Bond, | oil and allowed ما‎ remain for hours. All doubts were set at 
has accepted the post of borough engineer and surveyor to the | rest ‚when it was withdrawn and found to be still complete. 
town of East London (South Africa) The commencing | The prisoner who completed this marvellous piece of work 
salary is £800 a year, and there were 105 applicants for the | used an ordinary penknife only. 


| CRATHIE Parish Church, which has been undergoing altera- 
Tue Newcastle-on-Tyne City Council last week adopted a tions, was on Sunday visited by H.M. the King, who unveiled 
scheme for the improvement and extension of the river quay | the memorial bust of the late Queen Victoria. The work 55 
at a cost of £559,000, of which £246,000 is for the improve ! in white Carrara marble, representing the Queen as wearing 
ment of the existing quay and £313,000 for extensions. The | عط‎ Crown, with veil, State robes, and the Order of the 
water at the existing quay is to be deepened and the extension | Thistle. Loval stone was emploved in the enrichment of the 
is to be carried out for 1,050ft. design, the leading feature of which is a richly carved canopy 
| enshrining the whole work, which was jointly carried out by 
THE next examination for certificates of qualification for, Herr Emil Fuchs and Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie. Two 
appointment of sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuisances, ۱ mural tablets erected, one on each side of the Royal pew, 
under Section 108 (2) (d) of the Public Health (London) Act, | were also uncovered. They are of dove-coloured marble, with 
1891, will be held in London frcm January 19 till January | medallions of white Carrara marble and border of Caen stone. 
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23 next. Particulars will be forwarded on application to 


W. R. E. Coles, 1, Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C. 


Mr. F. W. Pomeroy has been commissioned by the Scottish 
Associations of New South Wales to execute a bronze statue 
of Robert Burns for erection in the Sydney Domain on a 
The statue 


site to be given by the State Government. 
will be mounted on a pedestal of granite, and on the base will 
be depicted scenes from the poet's works. 


The church was illustrated in Tue BRITISH ARCHITECT On 
February 12, 1897. | 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new corrugated iron theatre at Gibraltar, which has seat- 


‚ing accommodation for 1,500 persons, has been constructed by 
ı Messrs. Humphreys, Limited, Knightsbridge, ۰ 
It is expected | ۱ | 


the monument will be finished and erected before the end | Tue General Hospital, Cheltenham, is being warmed and 


of next year. 


Tue Flintshire County Council are taking steps to secure the 


custody of the ancient castle of Flint, which is a considerable | 


ruin with a spacious green inside. The castle is one of the 

eat Edwardian castles which dominate the entrance into 
North Wales, and was erected by Edward II. Here, in 1399, 
Richard 11. was betrayed, and taken prisoner. During the 
Civil War the castle was gallantly held on behalf of the King 
by Sir Roger Mostyn, an ancestor of the present Lord 


Mostyn. 


Notice has been given that at the October meeting of the 
Liverpool City Council the following resolution will be sub- 
mitted :—-“ In view cf the inadequate dock accommodation at 
Garston, a special committee of eight members of the City 
Council be appointed to inquire into the state of dock affairs 
at Garston, and the possibilities for devcloping the southern 
portion of the city fronting the river Mersey, in the interests 
of shipping, commerce, shipbuilding, and other industries, and 
to report its recommendations to the Council.” 


ThE great dome of St. Paul's is now being renovated. In 
course of time the stonework has decayed somewhat, and the 
Corinthian columns a little, but the damage is not so exten- 
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ventilated by means of Shorland's double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. B. Joyce AND Co., Whitchurch, Shropshire, have 
been favoured with the order for a tliree-dial striking clock for 
Wootton Hall, Derbyshire. The same firm have just com- 
pleted a large clock at Pitminster Church, Somerset, and are 
also erecting a Cambridge quarter clock at West Tofte 
Church, Norfolk. 


Tue Princess Art Metal Works Company, of 183, Princess 
Street, Manchester, inform us that they supplied and fixed 
the following at the new Midland Hotel, Manchester, de 
scribed in our issue of the 11th inst. :— Forty-one pairs 9 
balcony guards and forty-five single guards on the Peter 
Street, Mosley Street, and Mount Street sides of the hotel ; 
two pairs of main entrance gates to the Peter Street entrance, 
and one pair in the station wall; the ornamental railings to 
terrace of winter gardens; the wrought-iron balustrading to 
the staircases at the Mount Street side, smoke-room, ladies 
room, restaurant, etc.; four cast-iron columns and wrought- 
iron ornametal fittings in the covered way ; and the verandah 
from tha hotel to the station wall, Windmill Street. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
BUILDING SURVEYING. Examinations for Certificates of Com- 
petency to act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the LONDON BUILDING 
Acr, 1894, and as BUILDING SURVEYOR under LOCAL ACTS AND 
AUTHORITIES, will be held in London, on the 22ND and 23RD OCTOBER, 
1903. Applications will be received until the 8TH OCTOBER. Full 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
W. J. Lockk, 


Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Examinations will be held on the following dates :--- 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 3RD and 4TH NOVEMBER, 
1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 10TH OCTOBER. 

THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 3RD, 4TH, 5TH and 
6፲፪ NOVEMBER, 1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 
10፲፪ OCTOBER. 

THE FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 13TH to the 
20TH NOVEMBER, 1908, inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or 
before the 24TH OCTOBER. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, should 
accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 


undersigned. 
W. J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


which would do something to redeem the greatest 
city in the world from the charge of meanness of aspect 
with which it can now be fairly charged. This great pro- 
cessional roadway, leading from the Palace, the abode of 
the supreme head of the State, and through its entrance 
archway linking for a moment with the great city, passing 
forward down our one stately thoroughfare of Whitehall to 
the Houses of Parliament, would in a fine way symbolise. 
the union of Crown and Parliament and People. But we 
fear such a sentiment hardly stirs a single flutter in tbe 
supreme placidity of the British public or their counsellors. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON ARCH/EOLOGY. 


F one makes a collection of such things as postage-stamps 
one has only to get the specimens, stick them one by 
one in an album, and the thing is done. There are no 

finer touches, beyond, perhaps, drawing border lines round 
each stamp or the special mounting of separate sheets for 
show purposes. The essential point, however, is getting 
them altogether in one book, and the majority of philatelists 
will stop short at that, contented. : 
If we now consider a collection of archeological objects 
we shall find that the “ fun” begins when we have got the 
specimens and have started to arrange them. And “arrange” 
in this case means much more than in the case of postage- 
stamps. In the latter there is only one arrangement, which 
is known as soon as the specimen is acquired, but in the 
former the arrangements are endless, and it is the business 


= |of the collector to discover which is the best and most 


A GREAT PROCESSIONAL ROAD. 


OTHING could better illustrate the hesitation and 
apathy of the British public as regards large city 
improvements than the sort of arrested development 
of the Holborn to Strand scheme and the Victoria Memorial. 
To give up a few feet of roadway at the cost of a consider- 
able annual charge to the rates, to build a great municipal 
hall on a very costly site instead of a cheap one, to look upon 
large sums spent in public civic adornments as good invest- 
ments—these are things beyond the practical politics of the 
British public, which is supposed to be very level-headed. 
It is, as a matter of fact, so level-headed that it cannot 
rise to ‘any flights of artistic ambition whatever. 
There is fortunately very little doubt now that the 
great sculptured group which is more especially to 
typify the person and character of our late Queen, will 
become an accomplished fact within a measurable length 
of time, and that it will be worthy to be ranked amongst 
our best modern efforts, being the work of an artist who 
can not only command refinement with strength and dignity 
of handling, but who also works under the influence of fine 
imaginative ideals. So far good, but if the setting of this 
great work is to be worthy of its purpose, it should be left 
to the unfettered judgment of the architect and sculptor, who, 
between them, might well be relied upon to give us some- 
thing approaching or even equalling the beauties of Paris or 
Vienna. It will be a deplorable thing if such a magnificent 
opportunity is lost to create a grand processional roadway 
from the Palace to Trafalgar Square, which would make the 
present roadway a mere lane through scrubby foliage in com- 
parison with the noble roadway, which might be created to 
form a link from the finest site in Europe up to the memorial 
of our great Queen. The greatness of the opportunity is so 
obvious to anyone with artistic imaginings that it is with feel- 
ings of some exasperation one can contemplate the possibility 
of its all falling to the ground. When one compares the 
noble avenues of Continental cities to the mean effect of 
our present Mall, it is obvious enough that we have 
a vast field of improvement open. The Champ Elysées 
is lined with not very magnificent trees, but greatly 
` exceeds our Mall in width, and there are no trees in the 
Mall to lament the disappearance. of at all, for in twenty 
or thirty years, we suppose, as good, or finer trees, may be 
obtained, planted in stately rows. Once a really fine 
processional road were formed direct from Trafalgar Square 
to the centre of the Palace front, it would become clear to 
every one that a fine monumental arch at the Trafalgar 
Square end would be a worthy finish; and when this 
great roadway, with its suitable entrance archway, 
was complete, we should at least have one fine thing 


satisfactory of all the possible arrangements. 

The objects the archeologist has to deal with belong to 
such a remote age—throughout this article we are referring 
to the classical archeologist—that the most knocked-about 
fragment receives as much, and in cases more, attention 
than a perfect one, and as by far the majority of his speci- 
mens will be in some respect fragmentary, these pieces 
will have to be set or mounted. | 

M we imagine postage-stamps to be so antique and scarce 
as to exist only in small pieces—like scraps of papyrus—we 
should then fall to preserving the smallest piece that we 
were Jucky enough to discover, and then, in such a case, 
some of the interest of archeology would enter into philately. 
The missing portion would be added in plain paper to show 
how much we really had, and the little square of paper 
would be then mounted individually and perhaps put into 
its separate case. Allthis is what happens in archeological 
collections, and of course, it is a method which might be 
applied to all hobbies— pieces of furniture, broken china, 
etc., etc. However, in all the madness of a collector 
there does seem to be a sane instinct of what is due and 
what is not due, and the amount of time and care that 
is expended on the management of a collection after it has 
been got together will give a very fair estimate of the 
legitimate value of it. To collect furniture for mere show 
in glass cases would be folly, and to treat stamps as though 
they were precious stones would be pernicious waste of 
time. And thus 15 is only natural that Greek Art receives 
the fullest share of delicate handling and elaborate setting. 
In the disposition of a Greek masterpiece the archsologist 
is trying to echo the handiwork of the original artist, and 
to train his fingers and eye to deal with the objects ፀ8 
though he really belonged to their age. For, like great 
writers, the archeologist endeavours to throw himself back 
to the period he is concerned with, perhaps more than any 
other collector. He is not concerned with to-day and 
not dependent on contemporary events. What appears to 
be interesting and facinating to an outsider with only 
an average power of appreciating, ancient art becomes part 
of the inherent nature of the archeologist. If he simply 
takes up the study because it 1s interesting and fascinating he 
is merely a dilettante ; similarly ajhistorian of the true school 
would not be able to write an essay on the charm of history. 
The charm and the fascination are quite unconscious in the 
mind of the true propounders. 

We may briefly suggest some of the sidelights of this 
generally conceived “ dry-as-dust ” study—that is to say, 
the pleasures one is able to bring into the pursuit which have 
no radical connection with the objects themselves. ' 

Among the material of the archeologist will be found odd 
blocks of Italian marbles used for turning into bases. Ina 
geological museum some of the varieties used for this purpose 
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might be accepted as valuable additions, but here they are 
They 
become the ‘resting place for marble heads or bronze 
The archeologist has to select the marble, 
decide on the form and size of the base, and what moulding 
is required to give the necessary (but no more than neces- 
sary) set off. Restraint is as much needed here as in any 
art, and it will be noticed with pleasure that the mouldings 
used will all be of the simplest classic type when it would 
be so easy to go off into the extravagant curves of the “new 


quite secondary to the objects they are fashioned for. 


statuettes. 


art.” 


Large marbles will often require support, especially in 
groups where certain portions are missing, and it sometimes 
becomes a very intricate question to distribute the props at 
the essential points without making an eyesore of the thing 


or interfering with the action or repose of the figure. 


Restoration is as sensitive a subject in archeology as in 
It is useless to lament the fact that an antique 
“What a pity it is broken,” you will say. 
* You should be thankful that you have even that,” the 
archeologist will reply. A beautiful head is just as beautiful 
though the nose is gone, and it is dangerous work to begin 
to add the missing features—a practice often done by 
It 18 
not the present purport to discuss the legitimacy of restora- 
tion, but in large pieces, such as a funereal stele, it is 
sometimes desirable to indicate the missing portions by 
. plain pieces of plaster or cement work, all of which must be 


architecture. 
head is broken. 


Flaxman on many of the British Museum marbles. 


done under the direct supervision of the archeologist, and 
often by his own hands. 

Undoubtedly the most precarious and painstaking work 
occurs in the mending of vases. 
to be sorted out and fitted together—the edges being first 
gone over to ensure a good joint and then the missing pieces 
filled in with plain ground, so that on the vase being com- 


pleted as a vessel the vase-picture will appear more or less 
complete. The building up may take days—perhaps a piece 


has got in its wrong place or has been left out inadver- 
tently, and all has to be taken down again and the work 


re-commenced. If there was not something at the back of 


all this—some idea of the value of the thing—there would 
never be stimulus enough to go through with the labour, and 
few people will recognise the tedious hours that have been 
gpent on them when they see for the first time the vases in 


a large collection, finished and labelled in their cases. Of 


course, in many cases the vases are intact, or tolerably so, 
but how universal is the necessity for mending may be seen 
from the fact that it is often deemed prudent, on sending 
over vases from abroad to another country to break them 
up, even if in perfect form, and rebuild them on arrival. 

If mending is a tedious work, cleaning is a dangerous one. 
It is essential to preserve the patina, the surface tone which 
come from age and burial in the ground. Only the most 
offensive of extraneous corrosions are with safety removed, 
and nothing like a general scraping of an object can be 
attempted, for once gone that tone of age will never come 
back, and one of the values of the bronze or marble will 
have been lost.. It is alarming to think of precious examples 
of Greek art getting into ignorant hands and undergoing 
ruinous treatment as though they were so much silver or 
Sheffield plate to be cleaned up and polished. 

In the matter of engraved gems the archeeologist may be 
gaid to summons the aid of the jeweller for setting them in 
rings and other gold work. Then they have to be provided 
with velvet cases from which any one can be readily picked 
for examination. Or they may be firmly mounted on a 
board with the corresponding die impression in plaster next 
to each gem. This is a phase of archeology which appeals 
most strongly to the dilettante, and therefore the archeologist 
proper should take warning. ۱ 

Coins do not admit of much super-attention. They lie 
10086 in trays and are not objects for mounting or setting, 
seeing that they require to be constantly handled in weighing 
and describing them. For the most part they are not seen 
except when out of their trays or by means of plaster casts 
or electrotypes of them; but, nevertheless, a cabinet of 
coins will represent generally more study than any other 
objects in the collection. Each coin has its importance, not 
88, part of the collection, but as one individual coin, and it is 
only as coins that they are treated by the archeologist. 
Hence, any subsidiary work of setting or mounting would be 

uite irrelevant to their nature. 

Finally, all these objects have to be labelled and num- 


Hundreds of pieces have 


bered, and a definite place assigned to them. There is no 
loss of elaboration, or of that sense of what is due here. 
Numbers are neatly affixed in gold leaf to the marble vases 
and names lettered out in black on the marble fragments, 
On one fragment there may be one or: two such numbers 
representing its home at varions times in different collec. 
tions. Everything is done as though to let it be known 
that the collector is doing all the homage in his power to 
ancient art. And surely it deserves all this. 

Before we conclude this little visit as it were to an 
archeeologist's workshop as distinguished from a more learned 
visit to his museum, we may mention an incident which 
came under our notice in connection with Roman marbles, 
We received an account of a chimney-piece in a famous 
mansion, and the writer went on to speak of the “ entabla- 
tures by Rosa Antico.” Of course, we were acquainted with 
Messrs. Giallo and Rosso, not to mention their near relative 
Cippolino Rosso, and, probably, Rosa was a sister of this 
family of Anticc. All were well known in Rome, and much 
of their work will be found in the bases aud stands 
mentioned above ! 


7, Pall Mall, June 3, 1903. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


R. ASTON WEBB, R.A., has been elected Membre 
Correspondent. of the Société Centrale des Architects 
Français. 


Max JUDGE. 


Ir is reported in Rome that the Neapolitan Bourbons are 
seeking a purchaser for the Farnese Palace, the Castle of 
Caprarola, and the Villa Madama. For the Farnese Palace, 
at present occupied by the French Embassy, the price is said 
to be about £200,000. One of the most famous, it is also 
considered one of the most beautiful palaces in the world 
(says the Manchester Guardian). Its original architect, who 
designed it for Cardinal Farnese, afterwards Pope Paul 111., 
was Sangallo, after whose death it was continued by Michael 
Angelo. Its materials were taken partly from the Colisseum 
and partly from the ruins of the Theatre of Marcellus. It was 
inherited by the Kings of Naples, and was from 1862 to 1870 
the abode of Francis II. The Castle of Caprarola, close to 
the Lago di Vico, was built for the same Pope by Vignola. It 
is pentagonal in form, and is surrounded by ramparts and a 
moat. It contains frescoes representing the deeds of the 
Farnese family by Vignola and the Zuccheri. Forty thousand 
pounds is now reported to be asked for it. The Villa Madama, 
which is rather over a mile from the Porta Angelica, was de- 
signed by Giulio Romano after the plans of his master, 
Raphael, for Cardinal Giulio dei Medici, afterwards Pope 
Clement VII. It passed to the Princess Margaret, daughter 
of Charles V., and thence to the Farnese family and to its 
present owners. The frescoes it contains are by Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine. 


THE following pertinent remarks are sent by a correspon- 
dent as to high building in Edinburgh :—“ It is a curious 
thing that the chief breaker of the city bye-laws is the Town 
Council. The legal limit to the height of a building in 
George Street is sixty feet, and we find that on Tuesday the 
Council agreed to allow the Civil Service to put up their 
building to a height of seventy feet. Their original plan 
showed a building of ninety-five to ninety-six feet. It was 
no use asking for a seventy feet building, so, of course, al 
absurd height was demanded, relying on the spirit of com- 
promise to get a buiding of seventy feet. There 15 0 
greater eyesore to Edinburgh citizens than the recenty 
erected hotel building at Princes Street Station. This 8 
another instance of exceeding the legal limit, which was 
granted in consideration of the company agreeing to 4 fad of 
a working-man bailie. And the result is the public entrance 
to the station has been reduced by one-half, the other half 
going to the hotel. Owing to the want of organisation the 
public must be content to put up with this shabby | 
ment. I do not propose to discuss what restriction shoul 

be put on the height of our buildings in our streets, or what 
should be the limit. The directors of the Stores were only 
doing their duty to their members. But before I sell my 
property in George Street, I want to know if the purchaser 
will be permitted to put up a building of seventy feet, sit 
that case the price I will get will be considerably 120560865 
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Every Lord Provost may not be possessed of the building | withdrew their claim as to the corridor, and the hearing 
instinct like the present one, and his casting vote might be! was adjourned to enable the parties to agree upon the other 


given in another direction.” 


Morigen writes:—‘I see it reported that a ‘Roman wall,’ 
‘eight feet thick and fifteen feet high, has been discovered 
ın London on the site of old Newgate. Is it not full time 
to protest against the actions of the English Philistines in 
attributing to the ‘Romans’ every bit of an ancient wall and 
every pitched road discovered in Britain? Nothing in this 
world is more certain than that the fragment of wall in ques- 
tion was there before Julius Cesar’s three invasions of Kent. 
London place-names fully corroborate the old British national 
chronicles. Ludgate and Newgate were two portals leading 
to the interior af the Caer, or military enclosure, having after- 
wards the church of ‘ Cornhill,’ the predecessor of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, near the centre of the Caer. ‘Cornhill’ is a cor- 
ruption of Caer Hill, or the Hill of the Military Cordon. 
There is not a single Welsh literary man who is not aware 
that London is known to this day to the Britons of Wales by 
two names, namely, Llandin (London) and Caer Ludd, or 
Lud’s Enclosure. Llandin, or the Sacred Hill, is still a great 
mound on the summit of Parliament Hill, the name of the 
green heights above King’s Cross Station. Llandin, like all 
our Llans, implies religious associations. But Caer implies 
military associations. Thus we have in the names Llandin 
and Caer Ludd the Church and the Monarch represented. 
It is extremely probable that, were the wall just discovered 
at the New-Gate able to speak, it would tell Fleet Street it 
had seen Julius Cesar, between King Caswyllion and Prince 
Avarwy, ascending Ludgate Hill. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee was 
held on Monday, Mr. Robert Gladstone presiding.There were 
also present the Earl of Derby, the Lord Bishop, Sir W. B. 
Forwood, Canons Penrhyn, Spooner, and Willink, Colonel 
Ffarington, Mr. Arthur Earle, Mr. R. A. Hampson, Mr. H. 
D. Horsfall, Mr. T. Sutton Timmis, Mr. F. M. Radcliffe, Mr 
Bodley, R.A., and Mr. G. G. Scott (architects), Rev. C. Harris 
(organisation secretary) Mr. George Bradbury (surveyor), 
and Mr. J. Alderson Smith (secretary). Samples of various 
stones were submitted, and it was resolved after very careful 
consideration to employ the local red sandstones in the erection 
of the cathedral. The architects also submitted plans of de- 
tails, and it is expected that the arrangements will be made 
for laying the foundations early in the new year. 


Tur Corporation have, under the powers conferred upon 
them by section 5 of the City of London (Public Health) 
Act, 1902, made a set of fresh bye-laws in regard to the 
demolition of buildings within the City. In framing them 
they had the advantage of suggestions from the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and the Institute of Builders. The byelaws now await the 
confirmation of the Local Government Board. After pro- 
viding for the erection of proper boards and boardings, the 
bye-laws enact that ceilings and partitions shall not be 
broken down or any rubbish allowed to fall within twenty 
feet of the public way between ten a.m. and six p.m., except 
on Saturdays, when it shall be permitted after three p.m. 
No materials arising from the demolition of buildings are 
to be loaded or carted away within the same hours, unless 
a temporary carriage-way, entrance, or draw-in across the 
footway has been provided so as to obviate any nuisance 
arising from the escape of dust. Canvas screens are to be 
used wherever required, and water constantly applied so 
as to prevent still further any dust nuisance. 


A strtinc of the Tribunal of Appeal was held last Friday at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Strect, Westmins- 
ter, for the hearing of an appeal by the City of London 
College, White Street, Moorfields, against the requirements 
of the London County Council regarding an extension of 
the college premises. It is proposed to convert a vacant 
warehouse adjoining the college into an addition to the 
institution, and the County Council objected on three 
grounds. But only one of the objections presented 
any real difficulty. This had reference to the provi- 
sion of a corridor connecting the present building 
with the extension It was contended that 
if this were allowed the building would not be in conformity 
with the Act of Parliament. Ultimately the appellants 


points raised. 


THE work in connection with the rebuilding of the fallen 
Campanile at Venice has (according to the Rome correspon- 
dent of the Murning Post) been somewhat delayed by the re- 
signation of Signor Beltrami, who was placed at the head of 
allairs by the ltalian Government. Signor Beltrami, instead 
of allowing the Venetians to squabble among themselves about 
the rebuuding of the Campanile, was unwise enough to pay 
serious attention to all their expressions of opinion. He wrote 
a pamphlet, setting forth the difficulties ot his position, and 
resigned. lt is considered here that he would have done bet- 
ter 11 he had quietly continued to work and neglected the criti- 
cisms of laymen. Meanwhile, a committee has been formed 
81 Venice to consider the next course to pursue. This com- 
mittee has been advised to appoint some competent authority 
on questions regarding the foundations of buildings and to 
send him to Rome in order that he may take lessons from. the 
ancient Romans, and after examining their methods (as exhi- 
bited in old edifices) to return to Venice and endeavour to 
imitate them. It is to be hoped that the advice offered—and 
it is offered by the greatest authority in Italy on archeology— 
may be adopted. . 


ኢበ 


AT a meeting of the Rugby Rural District Council on Monday, 
the surveyor reported that Dr. Bostock Hill had analysed 
samples of water from the two public wells at Newbold-on- 
Avon. One sample was condemned as unfit for drinking, 
and the other, it was said, must be regarded with considerabie 
suspicion. The Rev. Bridgeman G. Boughton-Leigh accused 
the council of forcing the water from Rugby on Newbold, and 
declared that ever since they had been anxious to close the 
public wells. He suggested that the water sent for analysis 
was not the well water at all, but some that had to be put 
down. the pump before it would draw. Mr. Borsley pointed 
out that the assistant surveyor said he pumped hundreds of 
gallons before he took the sample. He added that the drop 
he put down the pump was taken from the village stand pipes. 
Mr. Boughton-Leigh said these pumps had served the village 
ever since ከ6 could remember, and the people living near said 
the water was far better than the Rugby water, and had more 
body in it. The Rugby water, abstracted from the river 
Avon, where cats and dogs were drowned, came through iron 
pipes, and always tasted nasty. It was decided to thoroughly 
clean out the wells and have the water analysed again. 


A VERY convenient and ingenious fountain drawing-pen is 
now sold by Messrs. A. S. Wilson and Co., of 25, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, which would please many of our 
readers for its expeditious and pleasant working. The foun- 
tain is worked by a screw at the head of the pen, which will 
either charge the pen with ink or withdraw it at will. The 
pen is admirably made, and costs about 6s. 


Mn. JOSEPH THORBURN Ross, A.R.S.A., died, as the result of a 
fall from a balcony in his studio in Atholl Crescent, Edin- 
burgh, on Sunday last. The death is also announced of Mr. 
T. A. Page, a South Shields architect, who was seventy years 
of age. 


AT the annual meeting of the East Riding “Antiquarian 
Society at York on. Monday, an interesting paper was contri- 
buted by Mr. J. R. Mortimer, F.S.A. (Driffield), on the dis- 
covery of a Romano-British tomb, made in June last year, 
on Lord Middleton’s estate near the chalk pits at North Grim- 
ston Brow, near Malton. In the tomb were found the greater 
part of a human skeleton, two iron swords, one short and the 
other long, some bronze, iron, and jet rings, and some frag- 
ments evidently of bronze and iron scabbards, and other 
pieces of jet. As a result of a craniological examination of 
the skull, it was found that it belonged to a type representa- 
tive of the ancient Britons, both of the bronze and the early 
iron ages, also the Romano-British and the Anglo-Saxon. 
They were, therefore, compelled to rely almost entirely on 
the mode of interment—full length—in determining the ap- 
proximate period. Mr. C. H. Read, of the British Museum, 
who had examined the swords, gave it as his opinion that they 
belenged to the beginning of the Christian era. Mr. Mortimer 
inclined to the same view, namely, the Romano-British 
period. ۲: 5 
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THE personal recollections of .ل‎ M. Whistler, by Val C. Prin- 
sep, R.A., and the notes by the editor, Mr. Spielmann, in the 
Magazine of Art for October, give a just estimate of the artist 
_ and form very readable articles. 


A FuND of £100,000 for church extension in Leeds is being 
raised, the vicar of Leeds (the Rev. Dr. Gibson) leading in the 
movement, and on Saturday was laid the foundation-stone 
of the first permanent parish church begun under the new 
' scheme. The Low Moor Company have given the site, which 
is ab Beeston Hill, and the edifice is to be christened the 
Church of the Holy Spirit. The edifice has been designed by 
Mr. A. Prothero, of Cheltenham, and the estimated cost 3 
£11,000. 


Woop-carvınc forms the title of one of the articles on 
modern carpenter, joiner, and cabinet makers work, by Mr. 
G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A., issued by the Gresham Pub- 
lishing Co., 34, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. It is by 
Mr. Harry Hems, and forms an interesting piece of reading, 
winding up with much useful information and practical hinte 
which have taken the author some forty-seven years to collect. 


Mr. W. S. Jay, R.B.A., writes from The Old George House, 
Salisbury : —“ Salisbury Cathedral has recently undergone 
some repairs, and its finishing touches would seem to have 
been. devoted to erasing, by scraping and cementing, the many 
and ancient names that adorned its outer walls, these embel- 
lishmente apparently not finding favour with the authorities. 
But to lovers of art and admirers of John Constable it will be a 
grief for them to know that his autograph has shared the fate 
of the rest in being wiped out. It seems a great pity that 
this was not spared, he having in a pictorial sense added so 
much to the renown of the grand old building. The inscrip- 
tion, undoubtedly executed by the great artist's own hands, 
was as follows, 8. line being cut around it: ‘John Constable, 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, 1813.' " 


M. CoqvuELiN has announced to the world that he has discovered 
a new method of making theatres absolutely safe against 
danger from fire. He does not, naturally, disclose the details 
of his invention, but he proposes to build at the Retreat for 
Old Actors, for which he collected an enormous sum at the 
special performance in Paris last season, a little theatre 
according to the principles which he declares he has dis 
covered. And so certain is he of the efficacy of his plan that 
he intends, when the building is completed, to take his place 
m it side by side with his architect, M. Besnard (the latter 
introduced, doubtless, as a sort of hostage, to ensure the 
efficient carrying out of the scheme), and afterwards to set the 
building on fire. One thing may be taken as certain, says the 
Westminster Guzette—if the conflagration does not bring down 
the house, M. Coquelin will. 


A REMARKABLE state of affairs in the infirmary at York Work- 
house was revealed at last week's meeting of the Board of 
Guardians. The House Committee presented an exhaustive 
report by a sub-committee on the condition of the infirmary 
and the accommodation for the nurses. They recommended 
the Board to build entirely new quarters for the nurses on 
the plot of vacant land adjoining the workhouse. Mr. Snaith 
moved the adoption of the report. Colonel Wilkinson 
seconded the motion, and as chairman of the sub-committee 
explained in detail the condition of affairs. He said the 
committee found in the night nurses' quarters a state of affairs 
which, to put it mildly, was not at all pleasant. He described 
how cooking and other operations were conducted in a room 
where there were sanitary conveniences. Mr. Hodsman said 
that in the nurses quarters and lavatories tho ordinary decen- 
cies of life could not be observed. Mr. Walker opposed the 
proposal, remarking that some of the guardians wanted nurses' 
quarters with croquet and tennis lawns, while what was really 
needed were tramp wards and labour yards, so that they could 
get something out of the people who went into the house. 
and obtain some return for their outlay. He characterise 
the recommendations as “ fads and fancies.” The recommen- 
daticn to build new nurses' quarters was carrieed by twenty 
votes to eight. 

THE Lord Mayor, on Wednesday, unveiled a new fresco at 
the Royal Exchange, the gift of Mr. W. Vivian, of the Stock 
Exchange, and the work of Mr. Chevallier Tayler. In 
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replying to a vote of thanks, the Lord Mayor said he was 
proud to unveil the picture, which was fraught with so much 
interest at the present time, and which commemorated an 
event in those far distant days when five Sovereigns visited 
Vintners’ Hall. The fresco, the subject of which is the 
entertainment given by a merchant vintner and a Mayor of 
London, Sir Henry Picard, in 1363, is an addition to the 
series of historical fresco paintings begun by the late Lord 
Leighton. 


AT Southsea on Tuesday the freehold residence, 393, 
Commercial Road, Portsmouth, where Charles Dickens was 
born, was offered for sale by auction. The Mayor became 
the purchaser at £1,125. On behalf of the Boz Society and 
the Charles Dickens Fellowship, Mr. Kitton, the secretary, 
offered hearty congratulation to the Mayor for his enter- 
prise. 


THE organisation of the International Fine Arts Association 
in America is now complete, and ultimately it is expected 
the association will have fine galleries of its own in New 
York. Amongst the directors is Mr. Stanford White, the 
well-known architect partner of Mr. Chas. F. McKim. 


An interesting and valuable series of papers have been 
published in The Brickbuilder recently, from the pen of John 
Lyman Faxon, the Bostog architect, upon “ The Economics 
of Construction,” the object being a furtherance of the 
departure from the present system of steel framing to the 
adoption of solid masonry construction, and an enlarged 
field for burnt clay products, it being contended 
that masonry Construction is not only vastly more 
sensible and enduring, but less costly and more profi. 
able investment. The steel frame with clay encase- 
ment, is a structional anomaly, fundamentally 80, ከ6 
says. If human ingenuity had set itself the task to 
devise a system utterly illogieal it could not have 
met with greater success. The writer further says: 
* In structural principles the system stands practically 
where it did at the start, the general elements 
being I beams, with flat or segment arches supported 
by metal columns and protected by terra cotta encasement. 
The system has had a marvellous development, but with it 
have come defects of structure which fail to compensate for 
other advantages, the prime defect in the majority of cases 
being, not in the clay product, as a product and protection, 
but in the amount employed and the careless way in which it is 
put into place. This is not the fault of the terra-cotta makers. 
It would be quite a step in advance if the makers of the 
encasement insisted upon setting the material in place. 
They, at least, would have concern in its proper installa 
tion.” The writer contends that the same amount of brains 
and cost now put into steel and its encasement would pro 
duce in brick and terra-cotta alone better results and 5 
higher class of fireproof construction. 


A PARTY of representatives of German working men's institu: 
tions in Karlsruhe, Dusseldorf, Dresden, Altenburg, Frank- 
fort, Hanover, Bremen, Berlin, and other places have arrived 
in London on a visit to inspect British methods of housing the 
working classes. Among the party of thirty-seven are the 
Burgomaster of Charlottenburg, the Senator of Bremen, Herr 
Schmohl, the housing expert for Messrs. Krupp at Essen, 
some high officials sent by the Governments, and some mant 
facturers. They have visited some of the slums of White 
chapel, the Rowton House, blocks of dwellings built by the 
London County Council, and many other London institutions. 
The party go to Liverpool, stopping en route at, Birmingham 
to visit Bournville, the garden town built by Messrs. Cadbury. 
From Liverpool the party will go to Glasgow, and the tour 
will conclude on the 6th inst. So far the party have been 
most impressed with the Rowton House at Whitechapel. 
One of their conclusions is that the German workman 8 
much less in rent than the English artisan. 


On September 19, the members of the Manchester Society of 
Architects visited some recent buildings at Alderley. | Mr. 
McCennel's house (Thomas Worthington and Son, architecte) 
was the greatest treat of the day, with ite picturesque white 
washed and stone-slated exterior and very charming inten” 
A fireplace with green tiles, beaten brasswork, and bosses ° 
green enamel, attracted much attention. The same MV" 
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tects’ house for Mr. Agnew, a brick and stone building, con- 
tained much of interest. Mr. Alex. Graham's Epileptic 
Homes at Sandlebridge, now approaching completion, were an 
interesting study of a novel type of building, in which the 
planning and all practical details have evidently been worked 
out with the greatest care and skill. The growing dark- 
ness prevented more than a hasty glance at Messrs. Worthing- 
ton and Son's Convalescent Home, but this showed that when 
completed -it will make a very delightful group of simple 
character. 


THE pioneer Polytechnic, in Regent Street, commenced its 
twenty-second class session on Monday evening last. A visit 
to the auditorium of the Polytechnic reveals a sight most 
encouraging, for hundreds of young men and women are seen 
paying their class fees for the winter session. Some idea of 
the extent of the educational work carried on in the Regent 
Street Polytechnic may be gathered from the fact that last 
session 14,400 students attended classes, and nearly £15,000 


was paid in fees. Considerable successes are obtained overy. 


year by the students, and a few amongst many obtained last 
session were six National Competition medals and ten book 
prizes, fourteen City and Guilds silver and bronze medals, and 


£23 in money prizes, eighteen London County 
Council scholarships, fourteen University of Lon- 
don  Inter-Science and three Inter-Art degree 
passes, and several students of the Art Schools 
had works exhibited in the 


Royal Academy Exhibition. A 
special feature of the work 15 the 
comprehensive courses of instruc- 7 
tion at nominal fees arranged to 
meet the requirements of various 
trades and professions. For ın- 
stance, an excellent architectural 
and building trades course may be 
taken each evening for a period of 
seven months at a fee, including 
certain text books, of one guinea, 
and fqr this sum a student may at- 
tend, if he is so minded, classes 
every evening weekly in twenty اټ سن رھد‎ 
subjects. Fora sum of twelve-and- “|: ۱ 
sixpence a mechanical science = 
course ticket admitting to classes in 
ten subjects appertaining to engi- 
neering may be taken every even- 
ing weekly from Septem ber to May. 
Other equally advantageous courses 
at nominal fees may be had in elec- 
trical engineering, natural science, 
domestic economy, business | 
training, in addition to the various day schools. Some 600 
evening classes in 200 different subjects are held weekly. 
Altogether the Polytechnic may well anticipate another suc- 
cessful session. 


THE members of the Hawick Archaeological Society had a field 
day on Saturday in the Rulewater district, when, favoured 
with splendid weather, an interesting function was carried 
through at the bridge which spans the Fodderlie Burn (Bowset 
water), a tributary of the Rule, where in November 1513 the 
| Scots routed a marauding English band under Lord Dacre. 
To commemorate this event a memorial tablet has been in- 
serted in the bridge which now spans the Fodderlie. The 
inception of the movement is due to Mr. Adam Laing, Hawick 
Burgh Chamberlain. The stone, which has been made by Mr. 
Robert Robson, sculptor, Hawick, is thus inscribed: “1513. 

And so went to the Sclaterford, on the water of Bowset, and 
there the Scots pursued us right sore, there bickered with us, 
and gave us hand strokes. From Lord Dacre’s dispatch to 
King Henry VIII., 13th Nov., 1513. To commemorate the 
above skirmish this tablet is erected by the Hawick Archzo- 
logical Society, 1903.” 


A PROVINCIAL sessional meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
was held at the University, Birmingham, on Saturday. Dr. 
Alfred Hill presided, and dealing with the subject sct down 
for discussion, the treatment of sewage, spoke of the pro 
gress made in that department. of sanitary science during 
the past thirty years. Professor Bostock Hill (Birming- 
ham) read a paper, in which he pointed out that in the two 
modern methods of sewage disposal—-land treatment and 
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bacterial purification—the underlying principles were the 
same. Bacterial systems had arisen through a proper under- 
standing of Nature's methods in dealing with waste matters 
in the soil. Good results were only possible in land treat- 
ment when land suitable in quality and ample in quantity could 
be obtained. An important advance had been made by the 
utilisation of bacteriological methods in connection with land 
treatment instead of utilising precipitation, as wax formerly 
done. The selection of a system depended upon the parti- 
cular circumstances in each case. Success at one place was 
no guarantee of success in others. Mr. J. Edward Willcox 
(Birmingham) contributed a paper, in which also stress was 
laid upon the impossibility of successfully treating all kinds of 
sewage by similar methods. Visits were paid by those in 
attendance at the conference to a new crematorium at Perry 
Bair and to the works of the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea 
District: Drainage Board at Tyburn. 


لثےحتہش ۹تس ——->— 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HULL TOWN HALL. 
Second Premiated Design. 
TREADWELL and Martin, Architects. 


We now complete our illustrations of this successful design. 


Fu] TER ል ተየ ናገ, 


House for the Dowager-Countess of Lytton.—A Sketch from the back. 
En. L. LUTYENS, Architect. 


TOWN HOUSE FOR THE DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

W. H. RoMAINE-WALKER and BrsaNT, Architects. 
This sketch, taken from a hansom, gives a true general 
aspect of this lately completed mansion, which will, in its 
finished state, be one of the finest and most stately of our 
great modern houses. The exterior walls are faced with 
Portland stone. 


سس و هه 


HOUSE FOR THE DOWAGER COUNTESS OF 
LYTTON. 
Ep. L. Lutyens, Architect. 

Tuis is one of the most charming of Mr. Lutyens’ picturesque 
country homes, and stands on the verge of a wood in the 
near neighbourhood of Knebworth. Our sketch was 
recently made from the house itself, when the gardening 
surroundings were still incomplete. The effect of tone is 
particularly pleasing, the lower storey being built of brick 
thickly whitewashed over, and the upper storey being 
covered in with wide elm boarding. | 


——:-+{——- 


COMPETITIONS. 


“RHE management of the Grand Hotel, Paris, has insti- 
tuted an open competition for designs for the trans- 
formation of the Court of Honour of the hotel into 

a winter garden, etc. Three premiums, amounting in all to 

6,000 francs, are ,offered for the three best designs (which 

are to be selected by the management), and full particulars 
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can be had on application. 
signs is December 10. 


THE directors of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange are inviting 
Liverpool architects to submit to them competitive plans of 
the proposed new Cotton Exchange. It is explained that 
conditions of the competition and a plan of the site may be 
had from Mr. Peter Brown, the secretary of the association, 
whose address is 50, Brown's Buildings, Exchange. - 


Tue Usworth School Board have appointed Mr. Stephen Wil- 
kinson, Chester-le-Street and Mosley Chambers, Newcastle. 
architect for the new schools at Springwell, to accommodate 
900 children. His plans were placed first in a limited com- 
petition. 

سم سے .9 —— 


LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART. 


^u the opening of the Class of Design in the Lecture 

Theatre, on September 24, Mr. Butler Wilson, the 

president of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, gave the following address :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, — Students of the Class of 
Design—I must congratulate your teacher, Mr. Musto, and 
yourselves upon the occupation of these new buildings which 
have been so admirably designed to meet your require- 
ments. Although they are not to be formally opened 
until October 8, the general classes, as you are aware, 
commenced on Monday last, and I have the pleasure to 
announce this evening the opening of the class of Design, 
and, on behalf of the Architectural Society and myself, I 
wish you, Mr. Musto, and you, gentlemen, from the bottom 
of my heart, every good wish in this new departure, which 
I trust will be long remembered as an epoch-marking date in 
the calendar of your careers. Your presence here this 
evening is strong presumptive evidence of your having 
elected to follow the profession of architecture. You have 
already spent some years of your youth at &chool, you have 
acquired, by the observation of men and things, a turn of 
mind which has developed into an inclination towards 
architectural study. The prospectus of architectural classes, 
in the preparation of which Mr..Musto was kind enough to 
ask me to assist him, sets forth the several subjects in the 
preliminary, intermediate, and final courses set in the 
examinations of the Royal Institute, which are now to be 
taught in this school. I presume that those of you who 
have set these examinations as your goal, will, before 
entering upon the final course, have already passed the 
preliminary and intermediate, from which you will have 
acquired that valuable and necessary knowledge which 
should always precede any essay in individual effort. 

The work of this class is intended to prepare you for 
Division I, in the final course—viz., Design: This subject 
calls for the “ Design of a building of moderate dimensions, 
or & portion of a more important edifice, to be made from 
particulars given. The drawings to comprise plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections to a scale of 8 feet to the inch, some 
details to a large scale, with a sketch perspective." I know 
of no subject in the whole of the examinations which is 
better calculated to test the knowledge which the student 
has gained from the previous subjects than this of Design. 
The examiners allocate 350 out of the total of 1,000 marks 
given in the final course to Design, the largest number for 
any other subject being 125 marks. The work of these 
classes will give you 8 further opportunity of testing your 
aptitude for the profession, and should you find the work 
uncongenial you can abandon its further pursuit. 

I have long thought that pupilage should be preceded by 
eome elementary training preparatory to an office career. 
Many architects who refuse to receive pupils as beginners 
would probably take them if they. were well grounded, and 
in such cases the period of pupilage would obviously be 
shortened. A year or two spent in a school of architecture 
should enable a student to acquire at moderate cost the 
rudiments of his work before learning in an architect's office 
the practical details of his profession. Pupils are frequently 
unabie to take advantage of the opportunities offered in an 
architect's office because they have not previously studied 
the elements of their work; consequently they are only 
beginning to learn something about architecture when their 
articles terminate. 


| 
The date for sending in de- 


I cannot impress upon you, gentlemen, too strongly the 
responsibilities whica rest upon you as students of this 
school during this, its first session in these new buildings. 
The committee of this institute have equipped the several 
departments with a wealth of facilities previously unknown 
in connection with the drawing schools of Leeds. The 
Architectural Society have given their approval and sup- 
port, more particularly in supplving visitors to your classes, 
and through their president, who is a member of the Statu- 
tory Board of Examiners, arranging for this city being one 
of the local centres for the preliminary and intermediate 
examinations. The libraries of this institute, the Architec- 
tural Society, and the City provide a fund of information 
bearing upon architectural history and work. I trust that 
your appreciation of these combined efforts will be shown 
by your signal success in the examinations, by the place you 
will take in the ranks of your profession and the glory you 
will thus retlect upon your Alma Mater. 

Ours has been defined as the most difficult of the visual 
fine arts, yet there is much less labour spent on learning 
architecture than there is on learning painting and sculpture, 
although the votaries of these fine arts commonly have more 
natural aptitude for their calling. "We know the painful 
years students of painting and sculpture devote to getting 
the ground work of their art, while from three to five years 
spent in an office, mostly tracing, is thought enough for an 
architect. Architecture has been said to be the art which 
80 disposes and adorns the edifices raised by man, for what- 
soever uses, that the sight of them may contribute to his 
mental health, power and pleasure. If you are to attain 
this high standard you will have to pay the penalty of 
sacrifice and put forth your greatest strength. Is it not 
true that we are none of us so good architects as to be able 
to work habitually beneath our strength ; and yet there is 
not a building that I know of, lately raised, wherein it is 
not sufficiently evident that neither architect nor builder 
has done his best. It is the especial characteristic of 
modern work. All old work nearly has been hard work 
It may be the hard work of children, of barbarians, of 
rustics ; but it is always their utmost. Ours has as 
constantly the look of money's worth, of a stopping short 
wherever and whenever we can, of a lazy compliance with 
low conditions, never of a fair putting forth of our strength. 
Let us have done with this kind of work at once; cast off 
every temptation to it; do not let us degrade ourselves 
voluntarily, and then mutter and mourn over our short. 
comings; let us confess our poverty or our parsimony, but 
not belie our human intellect. 

It will be conceded that there is a due relationship and 
proportion between the height of a structure and the depth 
and strength of it foundations. If it is your ambition to 
build up an architectural reputation which, like a lofty 
campanile, shall soar above the mediocrity of its surroundings, 
then you must lay the foundations of your career deep and 
broad in the knowledge and practice of the science of 
building and in the art of architecture, For the height of 
your attainment will always be measured by the strength 
and solidity of its foundation. 


Mr. F. Musto then proceeded with his lecture, which was 
on “The Study of Architectural Design : Its Necessity and 
Its Recompense.” He remarked that young men starting 
their profession found no difficulty in taking up construc- 
tional work, but somehow he usually found that beyond that 
they had not gone. As time went on he trusted they would 
find that they were increasingly looking at design and the 
artistic side of things, One of the great values of examina- 
tion was that it formed a distinct object to work for. 
The subject of design did not appear in the intermediate 
programme at all. He had had to discourage young 
men from beginning the study of architectural design 
because they had not gone over the preliminary ground, 
but when once they had passed that preliminary ground the 
sooner young men got to work on thinking out actual design 
work the better. He advised students to visit old and 
new buildings, and, in addition to measuring and gketching 
and anaiysing, he suggested that they should criticise and 
sum them up, and consider whether the things that they 
accepted they were fully justified in accepting, or whether 
it ought not to be possible here and there to improve 
upon them. Alluding to a letter which appeared recently 
in the Yorkshire Post from a lady, he said she com- 
plained bitterly that architects were most horrible people, 
who would not provide cupboards and several other 
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things. Some of his friends asked him to look at the 
horrible letter, but he did not agree with them. He thought 
that lady was perfectly justified in her complaints. An 
architect who designed a house that had not enough cup- 
boards and proper bath-room and washhouse arrangements, 
and proper facilities for carrying on household work, ought to 
become something different from what he was. Whatever 
houses that lacy had met with, he thought they might assume 
that they were not designed by an architect at all. At any 
rate, who ever designed these houses could not have known 
his business to give her justification for her complaints. 
As to the rewards of architects, these were few and far 
between. The engineer and the contractor, and the secre- 
tary and anybody else, could get his name in the papers, 
and get presented to Royalty, and get honours and 
baronetcies, but an architect had to live on his own innate 
appreciation of his art. The prospects of a man who had 
not only studied construction but detail and design work 
were perceptibly greater than those of a man who had done 
nothing but constructional and strictly practical work. 

Mr. R. Wood and Mr. G. F. Bowman (vice-presidents of 
the Architectural Society) addressed some words of advice 
to the students ; and the latter moved a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. Mr. R. P. Oglesby seconded, and the chair- 
man supported, the resolution, which was adopted. A vote 
of thanks was afterwards passed to Mr. Butler Wilson for 
presiding. 

مہ چو — 


THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE AT 
DARTMOUTH. 


N Saturday last the members of the Devon and Exeter 
() Architectural Society visited Dartmouth to view the 
new buildings. On arrival the party was entertained 
at luncheon by the President (Mr. A. S. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., 
Plymouth) at the.Castle Hotel. Those present were Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A., Messrs. Charles Cole (vice-president), 
James Crocker, O. Ralling, C. J. Tait, S. Dobell, J. A. 
Lucas, J. H. Shearer, Harbottle Reed (hon. sec.), E. Coath 
Adams, C. King, T. K. Kitsell, B. P. Shires, W’ H. May, 
A. Lethbridge, R. A. Mill, H. Watts, S. R. Griffin, W. W. 
Hitchins, H. R. Shires, A. N. Tucker, A. V. Rookes, G. P. 
. Saul, N. G. Bridgman, Otho B. Peter, A. T. Adams, C. H. 
Varcoe, C. R. Cole, W. J. Halls, and P. S. Shrimpton, Mr. Hill 
(of Higgs and Hill, the contractors) Mr. Wallis (clerk of 
works) Mr. Hill (Admiralty clerk of works) and Mr. 
Cousens. | 
The usual loyal toasts having been honoured, the 
President (Mr. Parker), in proposing * The Royal Institute 
of British Architects," coupled with it the name of the 
president, and remarked that from the time of its founda- 
tion in the reign of William IV., and for the greater half of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, who graciously granted it two 
charters, the institute—notwithstanding the prefix of the 
word British-—remained largely a metropolitan society, 
in which provincial architects had but little share. But 
during the latter end of the century the policy of the 
institute expanded on something like the Imperial lines of 
the nation, so that to-day the institute was surrounded with 
seventeen allied societies in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
of which the Devon and Exeter Society had the honour to 
form one. Possibly many architects in the provinces con- 
sidered that there was yet further room for expansion in the 
institute's policy in the form of their further acceptance of 
provincial views. He would not attempt on such an 
occasion any enlargement of the subject of the Parlia- 
mentary registration of architects. It was suflicient to say 
he believed that a large section of provincial architects held 
that whatever defects there were in any particular Bill 
previously set forth, even an imperfect Bill would be better 
than no Bill at all, inasmuch as a compulsory examination 
and registration would promote improved education amongst 
those entering the profession in a manner in which no other 
metbod could. The establishment of an improved method of 
education was a question which the President of the Institute 
was now promoting, for only in June last Mr. Aston Webb 
called a special meeting in London of the presidents of 1ከ6 
allied societies to consider that question. ‘The system 
favoured was that in use by the London Architectural 
Association, as it was found that terms for the foundation 
of professorships at the various University colleges were 
impracticable. But although they were naturally interested 
in the institute to-day, they were more interested in its 


president, whom they had the honour to welcome amongst 
them for the first time. They had pleasure in Mr. Aston 
Webb's presence, not only because he was the president of 
the R.I.B.A., and not only because he was the architect for 
the Royal Naval College, but because he was an architect 
whose abilities they had long recognised as placing him 
amongst the very foremost of modern artists. His star had 
continued to ascend for very many years, and one might be 
pardoned for prophecying that it had not yet finished ascend- 
ing. They had had the advantage of seeing the actual 
drawings of a long list of public and national buildings, not 
the least of which was the great architectural scheme of the 
national and Tinperial memorial to Queen Victoria. As 
most were aware, the Royal Academy elected the president 
& full member in May last, and he (the speaker) should 
like to take the opportunity of adding their con- 
gratulations on his securing that well-merited honour. 
But to his mind a wonderful evidence of Mr. Aston Webb's 
reputation occurred byits even penetrating the Government 
official mind—as he believed it took an extraordinary repu- 
tation to convince a Government official that there was 
better ability outside than in—hence the fortunate selection 
of Mr. Aston Webb as the architect for the Dartmouth 
Naval College. 

Mr. Webb, in reply, expressed his pleasure at being, 
honoured by so large a number of members of the society 
who wished to see one of his buildings. In thanking them 
for the toast, he referred to the fact that in about a month 
it would be his duty to deliver the usual address to the 
institute, as he had been devoting serious thought to several 
matters, among them being education and registration. 
But he would not enter into them that day, but would ask 
the members to be so kind as to read the report, and give 

| their careful consideration to these important questions. 

The institute was not merely a London society, but was 
intended equally for the advantage of the provinces as for 
London. | 

Under the guidance of Mr. Aston Webb, the new Naval 
College was then inspected, its unrivalled situation nd 
charming views being appreciated, From a large plan Mr. 
Webb described the general scheme and the purposes to 
which the various sections were appropriated. ፲ከ6 main 
buildings are generally at the roof level, and one of the wing 
towers is erected, but the central position, which includes 
a dormitory tower, is not up to its height. Wide-jointed 
red bricks, with Portland cement dressings, give a warmth 
to the composition, the dignified treatment and repose being 
much admired. The main fagade is about 700 ft. long, and 
accommodation is provided for about 300 cadets, with quar- 
ters for officers and staff, and a residence fór the captain. 
The cost will be upwards of £400,000. Woodwork in the 
shape of carpentry has been omitted where possible to 
lessen the fire risk, which has been reduced to a minimum 
by the introduction of concrete floors and ceilings. On 
higher ground to the west, and near to the playing fields, is 
the hospital, this being the only part at present occupied. 
Over this the visitors were conducted by the captain of the 
“ Britannia." Tall smoke-stacks are rarely things of beauty, 
and this, as well as other reasons, led to the placing of the 
power station at the river level, where the pumping, steam 
and electric works are combined. 


—_— OOOO ———— 


PEMBROKESHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


MEETING of the Committee of the Pembrokeshire 

Association for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 

&c., was held at Haverfordwest on Saturday, presided 
over by Mr. Edward Laws, of Tenby. The report 
stated that the committee has again endeavoured to 
obtain permission from the tenant of Llawhaden Castle 
to cut the trees which are causing damage to the 
walls, but permission has been refused. At Michaelmas 
the Association will become tenants of the castle and moat, 
and will then proceed with the repairs. As to Haverford- 
west Castle, the committee said it would be of great interest 
to excavate the central courtyard, where underground 
passages and at least three dungeons are known to exist. 
Roch Castle is still under restoration, the work so far 
reflecting great credit on those concerned in it. In Bt. 
Mary's Church, Tenby, the five plain  flat-headed 
clerestory windows which were closed in the last decade 
of the 15th century by Dr. John Smith, Archdeacon 
of St. David’s and Rector of Tenby, have been re- 
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opened without interfering with the carved work. The 
little keep of Tenby Castle Hill has been reacquired by 
Tenby Corporation, the turret being probably one of the 
oldest bits of masonry in the county of Pembroke. The 
features of the little building nearly opposite the south- 
west gateway at Tenby, and known of late years as the 
“ Leper House,” though there is no reason for believing it 
was ever used as a hospital, have been destroyed, the 
doorway having been removed, and a shop window sub 
stituted. This arched doorway has been secured, and is to 
be placed in the Tower on Black Rock, Penally. Lianwnwr 
Cross has been removed from the passage where it was 
found, and will shortly be fixed in a safe position in front of 
the house. As to St. Mary’s Church, Haverfordwest, the 
committee reported that the much-needed restoration is 
being pushed forward as rapidly as possible, The work 
of restoring the first bay of the nave roof has been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Cornish and Gaimber, 
of London. The tender for the restoration of the 
tower has been let, and the work will be commenced at 
once. Great damage has been done to Carn Fawr Camp, 
the better part of about seventy yards of the third line of 
walls from the east side having been removed. Strong 
representations have been made to the Haverfordwest Rural 
District Council on the matter, and the surveyors have been 
warned against removing any more stone from the spot. 
The report was adopted. It was stated that Liawhaden 
was being leased to the Association by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 
— AAA 


MR. J. G. GRAVES’ BUILDINGS, SHEFFIELD. 


HE new premises recently erected at “ Westville " for 
. Mr. J. G. Graves were formally opened on Tuesday. 
Sixteen years ago Mr. Graves’ staff consisted of him- 
self, and ከ18 capital for the founding of 8 successful commer- 
cial career was practically his own individuality and his own 
energy. To-day he has an army of workers around him to 
the number of 3,000, and controls a business whose annual 
turnover when represented in figures runs into the million 
stage. He receives considerably over 20,000 letters a day 
at his head office in Division Street, Sheffield, and he em- 
ploys some eighty-seven clerks specially to open this enor- 
mous correspondence. 

The new premises are built upon most sumptuous princi- 
ples, situated in the most salubrious part of Sheffield, and 
everything that brains can devise and money provide has 
been carried out in their construction. The site extends 
from Durham road on the south to Western bank on the 
north, and will be further added to until an area of 5,500 
square yards is covered. The north side of the premises over- 
look the site of the Sheffield University, and the west faces 
the Children’s Hospital and the gates of Weston Park, in 
which are situated the Museum and Mappin Art Gallery. 
It is doubtful whether any other suite of offices in the 
country approaching these in size are so splendidly 
situated, for the opposite side to the park commands an 
extensive view of the city and the hills on the farther out- 
skirts. Apart from their splendid position, the offices are a 
tribute to modern architecture and furnishing, being in 
every way fitted to meet the requirements of modern 
times. 

The principal entrance in Durham Road presents a hand- 
some frontage, with bold, polished, grey architraves and 
entablature, and doors of solid walnut (polished) and bevelled 
plate-glass windows. Directly inside is a vestibule with 
inquiry office and waiting room, the principal’s oflice being 
in close proximity, and right and left extensive offices. 
These and: the rest of the rooms, being 15 feet high, are 
well ventilated and lighted, and are beautifully decorated, 
each having a picture frieze of different design, some 
showing pleasing landscapes and others pictures of the sea. 
The present buildings comprise two large blocks connected 
by corridors on each floor running north and south, flanked 
outside by an ornamental garden and courtyard. The 
south block has four floors, the three upper ones being 
devoted to offices, the basement being occupied as offices, 
large stationery stores, and, carefully secluded from the 
other parts, extensive heating chambers. Block No. 2 

contains five floors, the basement being used principally 
for stores, strong rooms, etc.; and the first, second, 
and third floors for offices. On -the top floor is a large 


| 


recreation room, 77} feet long and 494 feet wide, adjoining 
which are extensive kitchens, scullery, pantry, larders, still- 
room, stores, &c., fitted up to enable any of the employés 
to have meals on the premises. In addition, there are 
reading rooms for both sexes; also bathrooms and lava. 
tories, On the south side of the recreation room, a wide 
metal exit staircase has been erected for use in cases of 
emergency, This leads down to the roof of the corridor, 
and is connected with the staircases in the south block. 
Greenhouse and fernery accommodation has been provided, 
so that the many plants adorning the offices may be 
resuscitated or grown on the premises. 

The staircases, which are of stone, lead off on the west 
side of the corridor, and are admirably lighted from base- 
ment to roof, the walls being of light-coloured glazed 
bricks. Wardrobes have been provided in the corridors for 
the hats, coats, and umbrellas of the employés, so that no 
untidy appearance is created by these articles. Strong 
rooms are fixed on each floor, the main one being in the 
basement. Near the strong rooms a lift capable of carrying 
passengers and luggage extends from the basement to the 
top floor. This has entrances safeguarded with Bostwick 
sliding gates. 

The buildings have been carefully designed to meet the 
requirements of an up-to-date business, and are well-lighted 
throughout. The large sash windows are fitted with 
“ National Accident Prevention ” casements, so that they 
can be cleaned from the inside, thus avoiding danger 
through cleaning them from outside, Mr. Graves being 
desirous that no employe’s life shall be jeopardised in keep- 
ing the premises in order. The buildings are faced externally 
with the best red bricks from Dennis's, of Ruabon (who 
also supplied the glazed bricks used in the interior), 
and ashlar stone from the Stoke Hall quarries. The 
floors throughout are of cement, concrete, and steel joists, 
the surface being laid with maple wood blocks, so thet, 
although there is a tremendous amount of traffic, the offices 
are wonderfully quiet. Handsome polished walnut doors, 
with bevelled plate-glass panels, divide the corridors 
where necessary. The whole of the buildings are roofed 


with the best green "Westmoreland  slates, and ‚the 
staircases are of Greenmoor stone. The buildings 
are heated throughout on the low pressure hot 


water system, the boilers and pipes being supplied by 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., Ltd. A special boiler is 
provided for hot water for the kitchen and different 
lavatories, the supply being laid in copper pipes. Large 
extraction shafts are provided from basement to roof to 
carry off the vitiated air with a Boyle's air pump fixed at 
the top, assistance being given by the hot water pipes which 
are conveyed up the shafts. The whole of the buildings 
have been designed by and carried out under صا‎ 
tendence of እ1588፲8. Holme and Watson, surveyors and 
architects, and have been erected by Messrs. George Longden 
E nm contractors, Mr. J. Brooks acting as clerk of the 
works. 


[We are indebted to the Sheffield Daily Independent for 
the above particulars.] ۲ 


GAS ENGINES. 

W E have received a handy little book on “ Gas Engines: 

Their Advantages, Action, and Application," by W. 

A. Tookey, containing hints to purchasers, erector, 
and attendants. It is published at 18. by Mesers. Merritt 
and Hatcher, Limited, of 2, Grocer’s Hall Court, Poultry, 
E.C., and should prove useful to those who desire to obtain 
reliable information on the subject in non-technical langusg? 
and without close study. —-— 

The chapters in Part I. provide answers to questions ۳ 

the order they would probably occur to a “ power pa 
The advantages over other motors are detailed, the cost 
running, up-keep, attendance, and erection are ج٢۵‎ 
the various terms of power explained. A few notes upo? 
the variations in design of gas engines now om the m 
and some hints to buyers, complete the portion of the boo 
specially addressed to those who have to make the purchase, 
Part 11. is written more for the workmen who instal nf 
foremen and others who superintend. It 15 intend 7 
merely to record a few notes that may sometimes ۴ 
“ jog ” the memory. Part III. is for the attendant. n 
tains à few words about starting, probable failures, and 
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fects and their remedies, and some hinta that may prove 
useful. ۱ : 

The author says:—“ The great progress that has been 
made in gas engine building of late years has quite dispelled 
any doubts about their reliability. All mysteries have 
vanished, and they are now worthy of as much confidence as 
steam engines have hitherto enjoyed. In England the first 
gas engines above 400 h.p. were only started in the year 1900, 
and they worked with Mond gas. In August, 1902, the two 
leading English manufacturers of gas engines for large 
powers, had delivered or had under construction fifty-one 
engines varying in size between 200 and 1,000 h.p. Gas 
engines as now made can be easily kept in good running 
order by an intelligent man, without special knowledge, and 
with them there is no risk of a ‘ short circuit,’ a ‘ burnt-out 
armature, or a ‘shock.’ It is only fair to say that the clean- 
119688 of electrio motors, the ease with which they are started 
and stopped, the slight attendance necessary, and the merely 
nominal cost of up-keep, are great points in favour of elec- 
tricad driving, but it is far preferable to instal a gas engine 
and a dynamo, and thus to obtain a supply of electric cur- 
rent to drive a number of motors throughout a factory, than 
to put down one large motor, taking current from the local 
electric supply mains. Gas engines, requiring no apparatus 
to convert oil into gas, are more simple contrivances and 
much cleaner in working. The deposit left in the cylinder 
and valve passages of an oil engine is so considerable, that 
after a few days work it is necessary for the parts to be 
opened out and thoroughly cleaned—an operation which is 
very dirty and disagreeable, owing to the odour and character 
of the deposit. Gas engines also require occasional clean- 
ing, but usually want such attention only once in three 
months. No objectionable smell is noticed, and the deposit 
is of a much drier nature and more easily. dealt with. Gas 
engines have the further advantage of costing less for run- 
ning expenses, when a supply of gas can be obtained for 
about 4s. or under per 1,000 cubic feet.” 

The advantages of a gae engine over a steam engine are 
thus summed up: —A gas engine means—No boiler, no coal, 
no coal stores, no ashes, no ash heap, no stoking, no feed 
water, no expensive setting, no expensive chimney, no con- 
tinuous attention, considerable economy all round. 

مومس 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


HE catalogue recently issued by the well-known firm of 
Hart, Son, Peard, and Co., Limited, Section No. 7, 
covers all the ground of builders’ ironmongery, and the 

customer would be hard to please who could not find in it 
what he wanted. For instance, there are over twenty pages 
devoted to door furniture alone. The catalogue is most 
conveniently arranged with illustrations and prices together, 
and one can find at a glance what is wanted. The illustra 
tions are admirably clear. The facilities for compilation of 
a specification are greatly helped by well-arranged catalogues 
like this, which has a good index. It is to be noted that 
Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, and Co. have from their lengthened 
experience been enabled to collect a large, varied, and out- 
of-the-way stock, and have in their new premises at 138 and 
140, Charing Cross Road, admirable convenience for its 
storage and display. The well-known excellence of Messrs. 
Hart, Son, Peard’s goods, and long and honourable record 
of their experience in catering for architects, ensures the 
appearance of their names in architects’ specifications. 


Lirts are now such a necessary equipment to modern build- 
ings that architects are no doubt glad to see plenty of com- 
petition in this line, as it all tends to bring about develop- 
ments in their manufacture. Messrs. Rawlinson's, Limited, 
of Hope Works, Kirkstall Road, Leeds, have sent us a well- 
got-up catalogue of their different. kinds of lifts, compact in 
926, and its various illustrations of lifts make it very useful 
in an architect’s office. Some of the special features in 
Messrs. Rawlinson’s catalogue are the improved dinner and 
service lifts, both single and double, made to take loads of 
from 30 to 112 pounds. The casing for enclosing, and the 
shelf at each opening are readily fixed to the uprights; the 
casing is made of panelled or match boarding, or lath and 
plaster to suit surroundings; lift-up doors at each opening 
‚are fixed at the height of shelf from floor 2ft. 9in. They 
recommend customers to order complete lifts ready for fixing, 
including gearing, with supporting timbers; cage, with loose 
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shelf; hand and lift ropes with coupling; wood uprights, 
rabbetted and jointed; together with bolts and screws. The 
special gearing 18 a machine complete in itself and cannot 
bind or make the lift hard to work. Amongst many other 
types in this catalogue are the overhead travelling cranes, 
driven by electricity, derrick cranes, and hand warehouse 
lifts and cranes. The illustrations appear to cover an exten- 
sive and most useful variety of lifting machinery of all kinds. 
— سے‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue Windsor Town Council have adopted a scheme for the 
erection of a dust destructor on a piece of waste land outside 
the borough, at an estimated cost of £6,000. 


New board schools, for 500 children, at Skewen, erected by 
Mr. D. Davies (local builder), from the design of Mr. J. C. 
Rees, of Neath, were opened on the 28th ult. 


Tue foundation-stone of new Roman Catholic schools at Gor- 
ton were laid on Saturday. The cost of the building will be 
£1,200, and Messrs, Longworth and Son, Manchester, are the 
architects. 


BLaiR's College, Aberdeen, which has been reconstructed at 
a, cost of £33,000 from the designs of Mr. R. G. Wilson, 1814, 
Union Street, Aberdeen, was formally opened on the 23rd 
ult. by Bishop Chisholm. 


Tue Pontefract Guardians have finally approved of plans for 
the extension of the workhouse, at a preeent cost of nearly 
£15,000—the first portion of a scheme which will eventually 
involve an outlay of £30,000. 


THE new grand staircase and isolation wards and other 
alterations and improvements which necessitated the closing 
of the Charing Cross Hospital on July 18 last having been 
completed, the hospital is reopened for in-patients and out- 
patients this week. 


Tue new Church of SS. Gilbert and Hugh, at Gosberton 
Clough, near Spalding, was opened on Saturday. The edifice, 
which has been erected at a cost of £1,300 for 120 worship- 
pers, is from the design of Messrs. W. Bucknell and J. N. 
Cooper, of Westminster. | 


Two board schools at Bodringallt, Ystrad, Rhondda, were 
opened on the 24th ult. They were erected by Mr. ነሃ. 
Willis, of Gelli, from the design of Mr. Jacob Rees, Pentre, at 
a cost of £11,997. The schools consist of two departmenta— 
for 319 girls and 350 infante. 


THE ceremony of laying the memorial-stone of St. Mary’s 
Vicarage took place in Gilpin Street, New Wortley, on Satur- 
day. The house, which, together with site, will cost £2,650, 
is being erected from Mr. H. Chorley’s design by Messrs. H. 
Atkinson and Sons, of Carlton Hill, Leeds. 


Sr. Hvcn's Catholic Church, Liverpool, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid on Saturday, has been designed by Mesers. 
Pugin and Pugin, of St. Hubert's, Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, W. The contract for its erection, which will cost about 
£6,000, has been let to Messrs. Henshaw and Sons, of Liver- 


pool. | 


THE foundation-stone of the Harrogate and Knaresborough 
Joint Isolation Hospital, at Thistle Hill, was laid on the 24th 
ult. The hospital, which is being erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Stanger and Stanger, Wolverhampton, at a cost of 
£22,000, will consist of four ward blocks, with a total pro- 
vision of forty-eight beds, and the structures are to be of stone, 
with pitched facings. 


PLANS for the reconstruction of the Gaiety Theatre, Ayr, 
which was partially destroyed by fire, have been passed by 
Ayr Dean of Guild Court. The plans show some improve- 
ments on the interior of the building. One foot of space has 
been taken off the proscenium and added to the stage, and 
a new scene dock has been added. The dress circle will be 
advanced five feet, giving more room for seats. 


THE new higher grade school at Greenock, which was opened 
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on the 25th ult., has been erected and equipped at a cost of 
over £20,000. It consists of two buildings, one of three 
storeys, and another separate building of two storeys. The 
main structure fronts Dempster Street and Trafalgar Street, 
the smaller building fronting Wellington Steet. There is 
accommodation in the school for 968 pupils. 


THE new buildings at the Norfolk County Asylum, which 
were opened on the 17th ult, have cost £70,000, and, ex- 
cept as regards a chapel, a recreation hall, and a laundry, 
the annexe is now a complete asylum in itself. The scheme 
adds another 150 beds to the accommodation. Mr. A. J. 
Wood, of 22, Surrey Street, London, W.C., is the architect, 
Messrs. W. King and Son, of Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., 
being the builders. 


THE new R.C. school-chapel at the corner of the Coventry 
Road and Oldknow Road, Small Heath, has just been opened. 
Designed by Mr. Peacock, of Colmore Row, Birmingham, the 
structure is more striking than the average school building. 
Space has been reserved on the Coventry Road side for a 
commodious church. Meanwhile the upper storey of the 
school will be used as a chapel. There is seating accommodar 
tion for nearly 300 worshippers, and 200 children can be 
taught on the ground floor. 


D. orc EE 


Tux memorial-stones of the new Presbyterian Church at 
Neath were laid on the 24th ult. The character of the 
structure is of an early decorated English Gothic thirteenth 
and fourteenth century periods. The whole of the stonework 
is to be prepared in dressed Pennant stone and Bath stone 
dressings, and the windows are to be filled in with cathedral 
tinted glass in narrow lead lights. The plans were pre- 
pared from the desgns of Mr. S. Cym Jones, Neath, and the 
work is entrusted to Messrs. John Goodridge and Son, Swan- 
sea, at a cost of £3,667, which, with the amount paid for site, 
will amount to £4,560. Ä 


Ar Friday’s meeting of the Cardiff Museum Committee, Mr. 
Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., submitted amended plans of the 
proposed new museum. The elevation showed a central block 
48ft. wide, surmounted by a tower, and two side wings 70ft. 
long, and of a width of 34ft. The frontage would be erected 
of Portland stone, and would correspond with the municipal 
buildings adjoining. Replying to Dr. Vachell, the architect 
estimated the cost of a building according to these plans at 
about £30,000. It was pointed out that the committee were 
authorised to spend only £25,000, and Dr. Vachell suggested 
that the architect should show what he could do for this 
amount. Eventually the plans were referred to the honorary 


curators to report upon. 


Ar Friday's meeting of the Merthyr School Board a letter was 
read from the Board of Education stating that they were pre- 
pared to recommend the Public Works Loan Board to lend 
£7,400 required for expenditure on Troedyrhiw Schools; 
they desired to know whether the School Board were pro- 
ceeding with the matter with the knowledge and consent of 
the District Council. It was agreed to forward the letter to 
the District Council,and ask them to endorse what the School 
Board had done. Another letter from the Board of Education 
expressed approval of the plans of the Edwardsville School, 
Quakers’ Yard, and instructions were given to have them, for- 
warded to the District Council. 


THE conclusion of an important undertaking of the River 
Wear Commissioners has been signalised, when, to record the 
completion of the Roker Pier, Sunderland, a large polished 
block of black granite has been placed in position in the light- 
house at the extremity of the pier by the Earl of Durham. 
This great scheme was inaugurated eighteen years ago. — 11 
embraces the construction of two enormously strong piers of 
granite and concrete on the north and south sides of the river, 
which, when completed, will render safe the entrance of vessels 
in any kind of weather, and also form 5 splendid harbour 
of refuge which will not be equalled on the north-east coast 
of England. The immense granite and concrete blocks, 
weighing up to fifty-six tons, used in the building of the piers 
have been constructed at works belonging to the Commis- 
sioners, where they have been placed upon waggons by a 
Goliath crane, and then lifted into position at the Roker Pier 
by means of à sixty-ton hydraulic Radial crane. The length 


| 
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of the pier just completed is 2,800ft., and the new pier in 
course of construction on the south side of the river will be 
2,844ft. in length, of which 2,299ft. have been constructed. 
The width of the Roker Pier is 35ft. for a distance of 2,000ft. 
out, and for the remainder it is 4110. The height of the pier 
above high water is 10ft. At the extreme end of the pier an 
enormous roundhead has been constructed on a foundation 
40ft. below low water, and rising to a height of 18ft. above 
the level of high water,the total height of the structure being 
72ft. 612. It rests upon a caisson 10116. long by 69ft. wide, 
which, when sunk into position, was filled ‚with 10,000 tons 
of concrete. The lighthouse erected upon this structure is of 
red and white granite, and rises to a height of 54ft. 6in., its 
diameter at the bottom being 31 ft., gradually reduced to 166 
at the summit, and the lantern has a diament of 10ft. The 
light will be the most powerful port light in the kingdom, and 
the quickest flashing light; its focal plane is 83ft. 6in. above 
high water. The total cost of the entire scheme is expected 
to be about £540,000, of which the new pier just completed 
will cost £290,000 (including the roundhead and lighthouse, 
£40,000). Mr. H. Wake, M.I.C.E, is the engineer. 


-ee 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Duke of Leinster's estate of 44,000 acres is being sold 
at about £31 per acre. 

Mr. W. G. R. SPRAGUE has removed to Criterion Chambers, 
Jermyn Street, S.W., and Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove to 4, 
Southampton Row, W.C. 


Tue Billingham Parish Council have decided to secure the 
services of a “ water diviner” to locate a site in the district 
where water can be obtained. 


It is suggested by the Glasgow authoritics that the Sanitary 
institute and the Royal Institute of Public Health should 
hold their congresses together. 


THE extraction of iron from sand appears to be within mea- 
surable distance of commercial possibilities. Along the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, in Canada, the shores and islands have vast 
sandy tracks containing mineral deposits of great value. 


Ir is said that between fifty million and sixty million dollars 
intended for investment in New York buildings have been 
withdrawn owing to the ceaseless strikes. The employers 
admit that the notorious Sam Parks, the labour agitator 
recently convicted of extorting money, now controls the 
situation. 


WE understand that the citizens of Ballarat, Australia, have 
decided to erect a statue to the memory of the troops who 
fought in the South African War. The statue is to be eques- 
trian, in bronze, and the cost will not exeeed £1,300 delivered 
in Melbourne. The pedestal is to be constructed locally. 
Designs are being received by the Agent-General for Victona 
for transmission to the Committee. 


Or the £20,000 required for the development of the pro- 
perties acquired at Bethesda by the North Wales Quarries, 
Limited, over £18,000 has now been subscribed. More than 
half of the shares are held by co-operative societies. The 
slate being produced has been pronounced by experts to be 
of excellent quality, and the demand is far in excess of the 
production. Only one of the quarries is at present being 
worked, but it is hoped that before long operations will be 
begun at the other properties. 


— 


Ar Friday's meeting of the Nottingham Q.V. Memorial Com- 
mittee, it was resolved to erect a statue, and the corporation 
are to be asked for a suitable site, the one most favoured 
being at the north-west end of the market place. Mr. Albert 
Toft, of South Kensington, S.W., was commissioned to exc 
cute the work. Queen Victoria is to be represented in white 
marble in a standing position. The figure is to be about 
10ft. in height on a pedestal of polished red granite 15ft. m 
height. Mr. Toft expects to complete the work by N ovember 
of next year. The total sum at present at the disposal of 
the committee is £1,850, and the proposed statue will cost 
about that amount. 
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LONDON: 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
T Examinations will be held on the following dates :— 

THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 3RD and 4TH NOVEMBER, 
1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 10TH OCTOBER. 

THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 38D, 4TH, STH and 
6TH NOVEMBER, 1903. Applications must be sent in on or before the 
10TH OCTOBER. 

THE FINAL and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 13TH to the 
20TH NOVEMBER, 1903, inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or 
before the 24TH OCTOBER. 

The Testimonies of Study, etc., with the necessary fees, should 
accompany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the 
undersigned. 


RIDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1903. 


መው ውው — —— — — 
——— — ———MM———MM— - — 


W. J. LOCKE, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


E are all too apt to think of architectural education, or, 
indeed, any kind of education, as a thing entirely or 
chiefly for young people. But how often do we hear 

an ald man exclaim, “ I never heard of such a thing in my 
life,” or “ I never saw such a thing,” or in some way express- 
ing his surprise that something should be, or happen, that he 
was unaccustomed to, But that 18 just it. There are always 
things happening which will disconcert and upset even the 
most experienced amongst us. And whilst that is so, our 
education, architectural or otherwise, will constantly be going 
on. There are competent, respectable, elderly members of 
our profession who would have refused to believe that such a 
ştate of affairs as the Liverpool Cathedral competition reveals 
was possible. But thiş business has shown that you can be 
sure of nothing, and thus our education proceeds. Elderly 
architects may have thought that Classic or Gothic would be 
one of the only two styles adopted, or that a well-defined type 
of Renaissance would find a way between the two, but would 
they have thought that a learned professor would argue 
deliberate freedom from all style? They are being educated. 
One fine morning we wake up and find that our elderly learn- 
ing and experience in certain well-established grooves has been 
triumphed over by the audacious novelty set forth by an inex- 
perienced youth, who wins the competition over our heads. 
We are being educated. We have long taken pride in the 
learned and careful restoration of old churches. But one day 
we find that experts, who know as much about buildings as we 
do, enforce the lesson that preservation is better than restora- 
tion, and in proportion as the public believe in them we have 
to learn to be educated. We have long cherished the belief 
ın our omnipotence and infallibility as architectural guides, 
but gradually find that cabinet-makers and decorative artists 
are usurping our functions with great satisfaction to the public 
and profitable credit to themselves. And as we find that. our 
elaim to infallibility must be based on detailed knowledge and 
an occasional stepping down from our lofty pedestal, we are 
being educated. We used, perhaps, to think that our emi- 
nent respectability insured for us proper professional treat- 
ment, and, at least, a respectful hearing, but it has needed a 
good deal of Competition Committee work and Reform Society 
effort to obtain even, occasionally proper treatment. We see 
here, again, that we'are still being educated. | 

Education is in the air. During the past week we have 
read with interest the address by Mr. Hare, president of the 
Architectural Association; the lecture by Professor Pite to 
the Leicester School of Art; and the opening address by 
Professor Simpson at University College. Broadly speaking, 
Mr. Hare advocates the use of brains as well as the study of 
old buildings and literature; Professor Pite the study of 
architecture with an open mind, not allowing style to sit over 
us as a nightmare; and Professor Simpson the need for more 
harmony of effort amongst architects, with less individuality 
of aim. There is sound sense and real danger in all this 
advice. We cannot afford to lose our individuality, poor as 
it may be; wecannot afford to cut loose still further from stvie, 
bad as our proportions generally are ; and we cannot afford to 
follow only accepted methods, safe as they may be. We have 
long advocated in THe BRITISH ARCHITECT the very prime 
necessity of studying modern work as well as old, for one may 
learn by modern failure ag well as by modern success. There 


are practising architects who appear from. their work to have 
realised nothing of the great developments in the last fifty 
years, and are, notwithstanding, doing good work, practically 
unaffected by them. There are also some whose practice 
reflects every latest movement as sensitively as a barometer. 
The tendency, of course, of modern teaching is to level up and 
to lose individuality. We ought to be all as even-minded as 
the Rue de Rivoli, and should suppress fireworks! Weu, 
there is much to be said on this score for architectural prac- 
tice, and for the wisdom cf founding a definite school of 
thought, all working in the same vein, and letting our practice 
“ broaden slowly down from precedent to precedent.” But 
in that case, what becomes of the individuality and 
picturesqueness which are our national birthright? We were 
lamenting the other day the difficulties of doing great public 
improvements in England. But we are catholic- minded 
enough to think that even this may sometimes be for our 
good, though it is hard to realise. However we may think, 
act, and feel, we shall still find that the forces of education 
are steadily going on, whether it be that we are learning more 
securely the ethics of balance and proportion and style, or 
the still more difficult ethics of morality and conduct. - 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 
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NE of the interesting articles in the Burlington Magazine, 
September-October, is that on English. eighteenth cen- 
tury drinking-glasses from Mr. John Webb Singer's col- 

lection. Mr. Singer began to collect fifty years ago, and lived 
long in the neighbourhood of Bristol, where many of the best 
specimens were originally produced. It will, perhaps, surprise 
some that glass produced in this country should have so much 
grace and refinement about it. None of the specimens illus- 
trated in this article reach the extreme daintiness of stem and 
bowl found in Venetian work, but certain makers in England 
to-day are, we believe, producing most delightful table glasses 
of various sorts; at all events, we know of one or two places 
where charming modern glass is to be found in London, but, 
needless to say, the general public do not much run on it. 


In opening an exhibition of drawings and artistic things at 
Scarborough School of Art last week, Mr. A. H. D. Acland 
said, for his own part, instead of having some of the ugly 
surroundings of modern industry in his home, he would 
rather do without the improvements. With respect to them 
he felt like Lord Palmerston, who suffered much from gout, 
and when some one sent. him some very excellent dry wine to 
drink he said :—“ I beg to thank you very much for the wine 
you were so kind as to send me, but, on the whole, I prefer the 
gout.” 


حسم سب تا 


Ar Walsall last Friday, Frank Kenwall, builder, Birming- 
ham Road, was summoned for covering in drains at new 
buildings in Leigh Road without first giving notice of his in- 
tention to do so to the borough surveyor. Defendant admitted 
that the drains had been covered, but said he intended to un- 
cover them again, and pleaded that he could please himself 
when he had them inspected as long as the house was not 
occupied. The clerk (Mr. Loxton) said covering in the drains 
was in itself an offence for which defendant was liable to a 
penalty of £5 a day. - Defendant asked for an adjournment 
to consult a solicitor, and the clerk remarked that if the offence 
was continued the bench would probably take the fact into 
account in imposing a penalty. Eventually a week's adjourn- 
ment was granted, defendant to nay the costs. 


Cu po 


Last Friday a meeting of Dudley Board of Guardians was 
held. The Building Committee recommended that the scheme 
of the architect for altering and making sanitary the present 
infirmary building at a cost estimated not to exceed £2,500, be 
adopted, and the work proceeded. with upon the consent of 
the Local Government Board being obtained. They also re- 
commended that the architect be instructed to complete plans 
for increasing the infirmary accommodation by the erection: of 
two pavilions in a westerly direction from the present in- 
firmary, and that the consent of the Locat Government Board 
be asked thereto. Mr. Mantle, in moving the adoption of 
the report, remarked that the carrying out of the first recom- 
mendation would decrease the accommodation by twenty- 
eight. bads, and make it insufficient for the present number of 
inmates, namely, 187, which, according to the return prepared 
by the clerk, was the lowest for the corresponding date 


(October 1) during the last ten years. It was, therefore, of 
no use asking for the consent of the Local Government Board 
to this scheme without the adoption of the second recommen- 
dation, which provided for the erection of two pavilions. He 
sincerely hoped that the matter would be now finally settled. 
The chairman seconded, but regretted that the scheme did not 
provide for the erection of the pavilions on the site which 
had been sanctioned by the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Wall proposed, as an amendment, that the second recommen- 
dation be referred back to the committee to reconsider the 
question of the site of the pavilions. He considered that the 
site recommended bcth by the Local Government Board and 
the architect was preferable. Mr. Greaves, in seconding. said 
he thought they would do well to defer the whole question 
until the new board came into existence. Mr. Hinton men- 
tioned that the question of improving the sanitary arrange- 
ments at the infirmary had been before the board for twenty 
years. Ultimately the resolution in favour of the adoption 
of the report in its entirety was carried by a large majority. 


A RESOLUTION having been adopted at the late Internaticnal 
Peace Congress at Rouen thanking Mr. Carnegie for his 
dcnation cf £300,000 to build a Temple cf Peace and High 
Court of the Nations at The Hague. it was pcinted out that 
there was at present no fund for maintaining the building 
after it was completed, or for the expenses of the Arbitration 
Court, and it was suggested that either Mr. Carnegie should 
endow it, or that the Powers shculd contribute pro rata for 
the maintenance of the Court. Dr. G. B. Clark having called 
Mr. Carnegie's attention to the present condition of affairs, 
Mr. Carnegie, in reply. states he wculd be very loth to take 
from the nations the privilege cf contributing pro rata towards 
the maintenance of the Arbitraticn Court. That the expenses 
of maintenance are divided between them he considers one 
of the most convincing proofs that The Hague tribunal is to 
develop into a Temple of Peace fcr the world. 


“ጨጨጩጩር፡፡ 


Tue directors of the North-Eastern Railway Company have 
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scheme was broached. and but for what appears an actui 
intervention of Providence would have been agreed to there 
and then. On the 25th ult.. Professor Cornelius Gurlitt, of 
Dresden, in the course of a speech declared that while in 
Germany they believed that they had elevated the science of 
"restoration " to incomparable heights, there were those in 
other countries, among them the Union of British Architects, 
who maintained precisely opposite views. He proposed heroic 
measures to decide the question for ever—no less than the 
restoration of Meissen Cathedral, a fifteenth century marvel, 
which he had personally closely studied. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, in the course of his remarks, Professor Gurlitt 
fell foul of another authority, Herr “ Oberbaurath " Schaefer, 
of Carlsruhe. whom he accused of negligence, presumption, 
and a dismal tendency towards “embellishing - according to 
his own ideas whatever was entrusted to him. The outraged 
“ Oberbaurath " defended himself vigorously, carrying the war 
into the enemv's country by the assertion that he was well 
aware of Professor Gurlitt's envious hatred, and that he had 
received hom a news agency 1.400 newspaper articles attack. 
ing him. all of which, as he knew by their style, had been 
written by the Professor himself. Great uproar arose, the 
assemblv tcok sides with one another, and the Cathedral of 
Meissen was forgotten. 


Mr. Dyar. curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, has 
resigned after twentv-six years’ connection with the institu- 


tion. Sir William Forwood, in announcing the resignation ' 


to the committee last week, said Mr. Dyall was seventy-thre 
years of age, and had not been very strong lately. His retire 
ment would be a great loss to the institution. The succes 
of the permanent gallery and the autumn exhibition wa: 
largely due to his industry and artistic knowledge. 


Tue chairman of the City Lands Committee and several of 
his colleagues paid a visit or Thursday week to the site of the 
new Sessions House, Old Bailev, to inspect a portion of the 
old Roman wall which had been disclosed in the course of 


decided to erect a colossal siding for dealing with goods traffic | excavation, and also the unearthing of the bastion, which 


at their Northallerton station on the main line from London 
to Edinburgh. The detail drawings have been approved by 
the directors, and these provide for a siding which will be 
the largest in the world and a model village of 500 houses 
for the workmen to be employed in the shunting operations. 
All this is estimated to cost £520,000. Sufficient land has 
already been secured from Northallerton to Longlands cabin 
between the main line and the Melmerby branch, and it is 
here that the siding will be made on good ground. It will 
have two gradients, one falling north and the other south, 
to accommodate the shunting operations. This immense 
siding, which will be in the V shape, with Northallerton at 
the narrowest part, will act as a central collecting siding and 
at which trains will be remade and despatched to all parts of 
the kingdom. Would it be too much to hope that the pro- 
fession might have a chance to design a model village here? 


Tug members of the Hull City Council sat for four hours 
last Thursday discussing the Town Hall extension scheme. 
The minutes of the Property Committee recommended that 
the ‘amended plans for the extension of the Town Hall be 
adopted, and that upon the contract, plans, etc., being pre- 
pared, the Town Clerk be instructed to advertise for tenders 
for carrying out the werk, which is estimated to cost £100,000. 
Mr. Bentham moved an amendment, and gave utterance to 
the objections of certain members of the corporation who 
appear to have taken fright at the growing indebtedness of 
the city. both he and Alderman Rollit asserting that in all 
probability the expenditure ቦክ the extension scheme would 
reach from £150,000 to £200,000. He moved that the 
scheme be postponed for twelve months. ()ክ a division the 
amendment was lost by twentv-eight votes to twenty-six, 
 whereupen Mr. Bentham 5811 he would move at the next 
council meeting that the resolution be rescinded. 


Tus Fotheringhay Protective Railing Committee seek sub- 
scriptions to complete their work. which may be sent to Dr. 
Leonard Cane, Chairman, Archaeological Society, Peter- 
borough. 


The cathedral at Meissen, in Saxony, has just escaped from a 
grave danger, says the Manchester Guardian, no less than 
that of being restored according to the latest canons of Teu- 
tonic architecture. At a Congress held in Erfurt latelv, 
dealing with the preservation of national monuments, the 


a und 


formed a portion of the old New Gate. A long length of the 
Roman wall was discovered by workmen in the course of dig- 
ging out the foundations, and a. piece of it has been preserved 
under an arch as a memorial. The portion in question will 
shortly be demolished, as it runs almost through the centre 
of what will be the new Sessions House. It is in an excellent 
state of preservation. Some interesting discoveries are ex 
pected to be made during the demolition of the bastion, which 
runs several feet beneath Newgate Street, the centre of the 
masonry being pierced by an archway. 


Mr. CARNEGIE'S benefactions include the following : —Swan- 
sea, four branch libraries, £8,000; Morley, free library, 
£6,000 ; two branch libraries at York, £2,500 each ; Aberyst- 
wvth, free public library, £3,000; Liverpool. libraries at 
Sutton and Newtown, 23.000 each ; and Erdington (Birming 
ham), £5,000 for free library, which will probably be aso- 
ciated with municipal buildings and swimming baths, for 
which a site has been acquired. 


ThE preliminary meeting of the School of Design of the Archı- 
tectural Association will be held on Tuesday, October 13, at 
seven p.m., at No. 9, Conduit Street. The speakers will be 
Messrs. Walter Cave and J. S. Gibson. 


Ir is to be noted in connection with the opening of the new 
session of the Royal Geographical Society on November 4, 
that the work of instruction and training of travellers to under- 
take methodical survey work, which the Society has carried 
on for many years, has recently greatly increased, most of 
the students attending this department being in the Gover 
ment service, and the work of the Society in all departments 
has so greatly increased in recent, years, and its library and 
map room and other collections have so grown, that its pre 
sent premises in Savile Row are quite madequate, and steps 
must soon be taken to erect. a building, including a hall for 
meetings, worthy of the most distinguished geographical 
society in the world. 


COLONEL CLIFFORD. PROBYN presided last Thursday at the 
meeting of the Westminster City Council, in the absence | 
the Maycr, Captain Jessel, M.P. Mr. Somers-Cocks, charr- 
man. of the Finance Committee, submitted the half-yearly 
estimates, which, he said, showed a net increase of expendr 
ture, as against that of the previous half-vear, of £19,230. 
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The rateable value of the city had increased by £1,882, in 


spite of the very considerable loss of rating owing to the 
demolition of property, including the Royal Aquarium, the 
old Gaiety Theatre, and the property pulled down in connec- 

tion with the Millbank improvement scheme and the Holborn 
to Strand Improvement. The temporary vacancy of a por- 
tion of Somerset House had deprived the parish of St. Mary 
of an amount of rates during the half-year equal to 5d. in the 
pound. In this parish the rateable value had fallen one- 
third in two years as a result of improvements at present 
being carried out. Further, the London County Council had. 
in connection with the Holborn to Strand scheme, obtained 
exemption from the operation of section 133 of the Lands 
Clauses Act, 1845, and, consequently, the liability to make 
good such part of the deficiency in the general rate as repre- 
sented the old poor rate. After considerable discussion, dur- 
ing which Mr. Everitt complained that the expenditure had 
increased during the last two years by £80,000, and other 
members denounced the extravagance of the council in voting 
large sums of money towards the cost of widening Piccadilly 
and other parts of the city, the estimates were approved. 


MEMBERS of the Northern Architectural Association visited 
St. Chad's Church, Bensham, Gateshead, on Saturday after- 
noon, and were shown over the beautiful sanctuary by the 
vicar. The company expressed themselves delighted with 
the splendid scheme of stonemasonry. 


WEDNESDAY evening, under the auspices of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and District Clerk of Works and Builders Foremen 
Association, Mr. D. S. Jones, of Jones and Maxwell, Pelaw, 
lectured at the Collingwood Restaurant, Newcastle, on 
“ Bricks and their Manufacture" The author showed by the 
aid of plans how clay was by the most modern methods drawn 
from the ground, and, by the same means described the latest 
style of making the highest quality of bricks. The mode of 
making pressed bricks, the lecturer said, was up-to-date, and 
was getting more scientific every day. It was difficult, he 
said, to convince an old brickmaker of thirty years ago that 
his method was not the best one; but of that there could be 
no doubt. He described the latest kilns and their working, 
saying that bricks should be hard, especially for use in high 
buildings, which were now raised so numerously in that district. 
— oqo 


COMPETITIONS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Council of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire was held on 
Monday at Cardiff, under the presidency of Sir A. 
Thomas, to finally determine on the plans of the new college 
buildings. There were four competing architects, and the 
assessor (Sir R. Rowland Anderson) reported fully upon each. 
As a result, and in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the assessor, the council unanimously decided 
“ That the plans and designs marked A be those 
that the council now selects, and that they be for- 
warded to the Cardiff Corporation in accordance with the 
terms of the draft grant of the site.” The plans will be placed 
on public exhibition at the Cardiff Town Hall as soon as 
arrangements can be made to that effect. The successful 
architect is Mr. William Douglas Caroe, F.S.A., of Whitehall 
Place, London, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commission, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, to Southwell Cathedral, 
and to the Charity Commissioners. Under the terms of the 
competition, the author of the successful plans becomes the 
architect of the new buildings, and in the event of building 
operations not being commenced within three years he will 
become entitled to a premium of 200 guineas. The ccllege 
building fund now amounts to £70,000. The architect esti- 
mates at £224,355 the cost of the whole scheme, and that of 
the Arts Department block and Memorial Research build- 
ing at £2,300. The proposal is to proceed as soon as practi- 
cable with the erection of the Arts Department, and to post- 
pone the remaining blocks, estimated to cost £140,942, until 
funds are available. 


Re the competition for proposed re-construction of the Wake- 
field Cattle Market, the committee of the Competition Reform 
Society disapproves of the existing conditions, but is endea- 
vouring to obtain a revision of the same. The objections 
are:—No guarantee that a professional assessor will be ap- 
pointed, or that any of the designs submitted will be accepted ; 
and the premiums are insufficient. 
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Praxs are invited by the Oldham School Board for a school 
for older children and infants, and full particulars can be 
had from the Clerk to the Board, on receipt of stamped and 
addressed foolscap envelope. ` 


Tue Stonehaven Town Council have accepted the plans by 
Messrs. D. and J. R. McMillan, 211, Union Street, Aber- 
deen, for alterations of the Town Hall. 


THE Kilmarnock Town Council invite plans (to be lodged by 
November 9) of a tenement of shcps and workmen’s dwelling- 
houses to be erected in Fore Street. A block plan of the site 
and description of the building to be erected may be obtained 
from Mr. Robert Blackwood, Market Bridge, Kilmarnock. 
The plans must be accompanied by a measurer’s certificate 
showing the estimated cost of the building. | Premiums of 
£15 15s., £10 10s, and £5 5s., will be given for the sets of 
plans and certificate adjudged first, second, and third respec- 
tively. The plans which are awarded premiums will become 
the property of the Council, who reserve the right'to use them 
as they think fit. ۱ 


Tue Coedfrane Parish Council, Skewen, invite designs for a 
public library to be erected in Evelyn Road, the total expendi- 
ture not to exceed £2,000. A premium of £10 10s. will be 
paid for the approved design. Should the successful compe- 
titor be required to undertake the supervision of the work he 
will be paid a commission of five per cent. on the cost of such 
supervision, including plans, specifications, estimates, and bills 
of quantities. The premium in this case to be merged in the 
commission. Designs to be sent by November 9 to Mr. 
Samuel Jones, Old Road, Skewen, Neath, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. So here we find two objection- 
able conditions: First, that the five per cent. is to include 
quantities, and also that the premium of ten guineas is to 
merge in that commission. 


THE competition for essays as to the best means of pre- 
venting the inconvenience and loss at present occasioned by 
the disruption of carriage and footways in cities, &c., arising 
from the operations of gas, water, electric light, and other 
companies, invited by the Worshipful Company of Paviors, 
has resulted in the first premium (100 guineas), being awarded 
to Mr. R. M. Parkinson, 93, Lincoln Road, Peterborough, 
and the third (20 guineas), to Mr. F. M. Royle, A.M.I.C.E, 
Third Avenue, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham. ፲ከ6 name of 
the competitor awarded the second premium (30 guineas), is 
at present unascertained. There were 26 competitors. 


THE following notice to architects appears in a South Wales 
paper, and may interest our readers :—‘ The Committee of 
the Llwynypia Workmen’s Institute invite tenders for the 
preparation of plans and specifications of a workmen’s hall to 
seat 1,800. Apply Secretary, Workmen's Institute, 
Llwynypia." 


Tue Bedlingtonshire Urban Council invite designs, etc., for a 
cerrugated iron fever hospital to accommodate twenty 
patients, administrative department, and usual outbuildings. 
The 17th inst. is the latest date for sending in to the surveyor, 
at the Urban District Council Offices, from whom full parti- 
culars can be had. | 
سس موس‎ 
OUR LETTER BOX. 
CATHEDRAL HISTORY. 
To the Editor of Tug BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—When Mr. W. S. Jay writes protesting against 
the obliteration of, among others, John. Constable's “ inscrip- 
tion,” he should remember the peculiar character of Salisbury 
Cathedral, the most uniform example of the best period. of 
English architecture. | 

It is Wyatt to whom we owe this uniformity, whatever the 
opinious may be with regard to his action. He cleared away 
later excrescences such as the Beauchamp and Hungerford 
chapels. 

Surely Salisbury Cathedral is not to be valued as a palimp- 
sest in any way. scrawled over with massive records of century 
after century (like the Harrow schoolroom, with its names of 
famous boys), but for the purity of the type it embodies. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
Max JUDGE. 
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[By kind permission from the South Wales Daily News. 


D. Caröe, M.A., ۰ 


University College Buildings, Cardiff. —Accepted Design by W. 
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WELSH UNIVERSITY COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
Accepted Design by W. D. CanóE, Architect. 


In Mr. Caróe's design tae arts department, the Viriamu 
Jones Memorial Research Laboratory, and the public health 
department are suggested to be built in the first instance, 
the erection of the remaining portions to be postponed until 
funds are available. 

In the general scheme the new buildings are symmetrically 
grouped around a great court, but this is not to be entirely 
surrounded. On either side of the great hall are openings 
merely screened off in order to give architectural unity, bot 
admitting at once of better airing and some view of the 
interior from Park Place. The great hall is thus an isolated 
block. 

The arts department has its frontage to the central 
avenue in Cathays Park, and the main entrance is on the 
central axis, and is emphasised by a loggia in the architec. 
tural treatment. From Park Place there are three entrances 
—one central under the great hall, and two gates in open 
screens between the blocks of buildings. 

The great court proposed is only a few feet less in length 
than the great court of Trinity College, and is considerably 
longer than the court of King's, Cambridge, or the quads of 
Christ Church or Keble, the two largest at Oxford. Its 
width is a great deal greater than the length of the second 
and largest court of St. John's, Cambridge. Its area is 
52,000 square feet, that of the second court of St. John’s 
being 22,000. 

The women’s department occupies the ground floor north 
of the main axis, but the rest of the teaching department is 
on the first floor. The museum of antiquities and of mathe- 
matics are directly in connection with the library. Special 
attention has been directed to the acoustics of the large 
lecture-rooms. The walls are broken by slight bays, and 
the roof principals are also carried down to the floor, 
thus forming projecting wall piers. In designing the 
exterior the importance of a raised centre to give 
dignity to the park frontage asserted itself. Two 
class-rooms have therefore been arranged centrally ın 
a second storey iu connection with one another, 
and with easy access from either side of the library. The 
library is reached by double doors opposite the council 
chamber, and just at the head of the main stairs. Alcoves 
for readers, each lighted by a window, occupy both sides of 
the main floor. Over these are galleries approached by 
four staircases, one in each corner.’ The library has 4 
coffered barrel ceiling, and is top lighted. There is also a 
well-lighted continuous clerestory.  Well-lighted space 
for statuary iv arranged. The unsightly iron circular star: 
cases, almost invariable in modern libraries, have been avoided. 
The council chamber has been arranged centrally over the 
main park entrance, with balconied windows, and south- 
west aspect over the park. The room is devised to seat 
82 at a suitable table. An ante-room with park aspect 
adjoins, and is at the head of the main stairs. Over this 
ante-room is a gallery overlooking the main stairs by 3 
balconied arcade. The future buildings include the physics 
wing, with departments for zoology, botany, and geological 
or mining departments; and accommodation for public 
health, chemistry, metallurgy, physiology, materia medica, 
anatomy, technical and engineering departments ; and the 
great hall, with seating acóommodatiou for 1,190 persons. 
The desired harmony with the new municipal buildings by 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart and Rickards, has had careful 
consideration. “I have,” explains the architect, " had in 
mind the many delightful classical and semi-classical ex: 
amples in both our ancient Universities, and have 60068: 
voured to give a flavour to the building which, while being 
destinctly modern and of its time, is intended to recall 
some of the feeling which is so characteristic of that 
typically British and at the same ‘time scholarly archi- 
tectural development. A monumental symmetry 08 
been in the main preserved, but not glavishly- 
Answering features in the general scheme have 
varied details to suit the internal needs of the plan. 
Monotony and dryness are thus avoided, and the great 
distance apart of many of such answering parts allows 
much more latitude in actuality than appears upon 8 ae 
scale elevation which the eye can grasp at almost 4 single 
glance. Simplicity and reserve in form and feature have 
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been the aim, and no impressive and costly dominating. 


note, such as a cupola or tower, has been introduced, but it 
may be pointed out that a tower could be placed, if 
wanted, and if the funds are forthcoming, over the 
main park entrance west of the library. It would 
stand on legs, for which there is ample space in the 


entrance hall, formed by an enlargement of the piers shown.. 


Little ornament is suggested. The very happy college coat 
of arms might be carved as drawn over both the main en- 
trances from the park and Park Place. Pedestals for 
emblematical representations of ‘Sapientia, ‘Ars,’ 
‘Scientia,’ and ‘ Philosophia, or other suitable subjects 
or representative statues are suggested at the piers of the 
park entrance loggia, and there is a frieze of sculpture 
shown over the windows of the council chamber. Also at 
the east end of the library a niche is introduced, where 
St. David might appropriately find a place, and under him 
two figures emblematical of ‘ Letters’ and ‘ Labour, and 
there are niches for two figures on the park facade. 
None of this sculpture is, however, indispensable to the 
scheme, and might be made to depend upon available 
resources, or wholly omitted. Some prominence has been 
given to the two large arts lecture rooms upon the main 
park facade, and for acoustical reasons the walls of these 
have been broken." The net cube of the main block is 
1,007,265ft. ኝኛ6 are indebted to the South Wales Daily 
News for the illustrations and notes on Mr. Caróe's design. 


HAMILTON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND FREE 
LIBRARY. 
Design by Jas. SALMON AND Son, Glasgow. 
Tuis admirable design was submitted in the recent competi- 
tion. ltisa matter for great regret that so excellent a design 
as this is not being carried out. 


PARK COTTAGE, COBHAM, SURREY. 

TREADWELL AND MARTIN, Architects. 
These illustrations show an old cottage recently added to for 
the proprietor, C. E. Combe, Esq., the addition consisting of 
large billiard room, dining room, addition to drawing room, 
new kitchens, etc., and bedrooms over. The oak beams 
shown in the ceiling were hidden by a plaster ceiling, and 
when uncovered, they were found to be in fine condition. 
These oak beams appear in all the rooms of the old part of 
the house. 


—— Y 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


ROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON, successor to Professor 
Roger Smith in the Chair of Architecture at University 
College, London, deliveréd yesterday afternoon, in one 

‘of the college theatres, an inaugural address in connection 
with the opening for the new session uf the School of Archi- 
tecture at the Institution. Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. (elect), 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
in the chair. Principal Carey Foster was present, with 
other representatives of the college, and there was a good 
general attendance. 

Professor Simpson, who endorsed a warm tribute paid by 
the Chairman to the late Professor Roger Smith, took for 
the subject of his address “ Architectural Evolution." The 
Council and Faculties of University College, he said, had 
realised the necessity for a more systematic course of train- 
ing for architectural students than had been regarded as 
possible in the past. He believed with them that the time 
was ripe for a departure from former methods, and also that 
before many years had run University courses in architec- 
ture would be as general in England as they were now in 
America and in some of our Colonies. Architectural 
evolution was not merely a matter of academic interest. 
It had its practical side, which was valuable to all archi- 
tects. As an historical study, it was the most fascinating 
of any. Having illustrated his subject by reference to 
some of the more notable developments in the architecture 
of Rome and Athens, and dealt with the changes generally 
down to the] commencement of the fifteenth century, 
Professor Simpson remarked that the shock of the Renais- 
sance, first felt in Italy at that period, was a shock which 
the builders there richly deserved. In England it came a 
century later, partly because the traditions of mediwval art 


were far stronger here than in Italy, and partly because 
the revival of letters had not yet taken à strong hold in 
this country. The change which took place in Italy was 
not so much a renaissance as a recovery. What chance 
had we to-day of a similar recovery in England? The 
conditions which existed here were not so very far diffe- 
rent from those which prevailed in Italy in the fifteenth 
century. It was true that the fine traditions, started 
by Inigo Jones and continued by Wren and his followers, 
were all destroyed by the two great revivals of the last 
century, but we still had their buildings almost as fresh as 
ever. The lapse of years since they were built was trifling 
compared with that which separated the early days of the 
Italian Renaissance from the time of the Roman Emperors. 
The threads ought not to be difficult to pick up. In fact, 
one might fairly say, when one considered much of the work 
of the last ten or fifteen years, that this had already been 
accomplished. How long, however, should we continue to 
hold the threads? When one remembered the see-saw of 
the last half of the century just passed, he would 
be à bold man indeed who would venture to prophesy. 
Agreement amongst architects was absolutely essential 
if our art was to progress as it should. No art 
could advance satisfactorilp when its exponents were 
pulling in different directions. Such a state of things 
was bad for architects themselves, worse still for workmen, 
and it was unsatisfactory also for the general public, who, 
seeing no standard, were apt to believe that there was no 
art. For a real advance harmony between architect, 
builder, and client was essential. It existed in the eighteenth 
century in England, it existed in the fifteenth century in 
Italy, and it was the secret of the strides made by architec- 
ture in the Middle Ages. It was true that in one sense 
the old war of the styles was now over. But there were 
still two camps. There were classicists, although they were 
no longer pedants, and there were romanticists, although 
they had ceased to be muck-medieval. As the former got 
a little more playful and the latter a little more formal, the 
two might meet. What was wanted was ዜ basis from which 
to start—something that the weaker could fall back upon 
and the stronger advance from. If there could only be 
agreement as to what that basis should be, there was every 
chance that the end of the century would see a traditional 
vernacular style once more flourishing in England, and that 
another chapter would be added to the history of architec- 
tural evolution (cheers). 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Simpson for his address, said architects were of opinion 
that the time had come when young architects should have 
a more syatematic form of education than they enjoyed at 
present. He thought that architects had made progress, 
but agreed that harmony amongst them was essential to the 
due development of architecture. 

The vote of thanks was seconded by the Principal and 
cordially passed. 

س_--< جح °):— 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE following are the office-bearers for 1903-1904 :— .' 
President, T. Winder, A.M.I.C.E.; vice-president, E. 
Holmes, A.M.LC.E. ; treasurer, F. Fowler, F.S.I.; hon. 

secretary, W. C. Fenton, 14, St. James’ Row, Sheffield. The 
above four officers form the council with the following : — 
R. W. Fowler, F.S.I.; W. J. Hale, F.R.I.B.A.; P. Marshall, 
F.S.I.; J. B. Mitchell-Withers, A.R.I.B.A.; H. L. Paterson, 
A.R.LB.A.; J. Smith F.RIBA.; J. R. Wigfull, 
A.R.I.B.A.; C. B. Flockton, A.R.I.B.A.; C. M. Hadfield, 
A.R.I.B.A. ; C. F. Innocent, A.R.I.B.A. 

In their sixteenth annual report the council say the atten- 
dance of members at the lectures has on all occasions been 
well up to the average, and in several instances has been un- 
usually good. During the year the net membership has de 
creased by two—four associates and two students have re- 
signed on leaving Sheffield, one new associate, two new 
students, and one lay member elected, and, two students trans- 
ferred to the associateship, thus leaving the total member- 
ship 109, as comparcd with 111 last year, but the same num- 
beras in 1900. About £130 represents the income of the year 
and about £100 the expenditure. 

With regard to the draft building byelaws upon which 
the council reported last year at some length, an amended 
draft was sent by the Town Clerk and considered by the 
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council, and was referred to and again considered by a com- 
mittee, and a further letter was sent to the Town Clerk on 
the matter in June last. Since then a draft copy has, it is 
understood, been sent to the Local Government Board and 
been returned with many alterations. Up to the present 
‘time no further communication has been received from tne 
Town Clerk, and consequently no further action has been 
taken except that Mr. Wigfull has devoted a considerable 
amount of time in getting the tables of sizes of timbers for 
floors and roofs altered to stock sizes, and the thanks of the 
council are due to him'for this. It is expected that in due 
course a further conference between the Highways Com- 
mittee of the Corporation and your council will take place to 
discuss the amendments which on behalf of the Society have 
been suggested by the council. 

A circular has been received from the Competition Reform 
Society, having for its object the reform, of the methods now 
too often seen in. the competitions given out by public authori- 
ties. The council, however, considered that the R.I.B.A. 
was the proper body to deal with this difficult. question, and 
decided tiserefore to take no part with this now society in 
the matter. 

In connection with the proposed competition for the Corpo- 
ration s building scheme at Wincobank, the council approached 
the Health Committee on the matter, and at the request of 
that committee prepared and submitted conditions. The 
council regret, however, that though some of these conditions 
have been accepted, others have been inserted by the Health 
Committee, which are most unsatisfactory, and compare very 
unfavourably with those issued for the Westbar Fire Brigade 
Station, which were acceptable to the whole of the profession 
practising in Sheffield. 11 the Health Committee had invited 
a conference with the council, much good might have resulted 
and general dissatisfaction averted. 

With regard to public matters affecting the interests of 
the profession, the council have considered the Sheffield Cor- 
poration Bill of 1903, and find that as drafted there is nothing 
to which exception can be taken. The attention of the mem- 
bers is, however, called to an important legal decision affect- 
ing members and their clients, which is as follows: — The case 
was the Corporation of Harrogate against Dickinson, and the 
decision of Mr. Justice Wright on February 20 last turned 
upon the construction of a clause in the Harrogate Corporation 
Act 1893, Section 27. “The deposit with the Corporation of 
any plan of any street or building shall be null and void it 
the execution of the work specified in such plan be not com- 
menced within the following periods . . . as to plans 
deposited after the passing of this Act within three years of 
date of such deposit and at the expiration of these 
respective periods fresh notices and deposits shall, unless the 
Corporation otherwise determine, be requisite." This is 
almost identical with Section 73 of the Sheffield Corporation 
Act 1890, and hitherto it has been the practice of the Shef- 
field Corporation to allow of the erecticn cf part of the build- 
ings shown on any plan as being a commencement within the 
meaning of this section, so that if over three years had expired, 
it would be possible to complete the remaining buildings 
shown on the plan without the re-deposit of future plans. 
The result of this decision 18 most important to the architects 
and building public of the city, as, acting upon it, the Shefheld 
Corporation may require fresh. sets of plans to be deposited in 
cases where only a portion has been conımenced. 

The question. of architectural education has also received 
the attention of the council, and on June 16 last a resolution 
was unanimously agreed to that it is desirable that architec- 
tural classes under a professional architect should be provided 
at the School of Art. On February 12 last, the following 
resolution was passed at the ordinary meeting of the 
Society :—" That the council be requested to apply to the 
authorities of the Sheffield University College for the provi- 
sion of a suitable room in the proposed Colleze buildings, ex- 
clusively for the purposes of higher architectural education, 
together with an arrangement for the occasional use of a 

“lecture and other needful rooms, and also to express to tlie 
College authorities the Society s hope that 11 the near future 
it may be possible to suggest a practicable proposal for the 
establishment, by the College, of an architectural lecture- 
ship." 

pm upon these instructions the council appointed à 
deputation consisting of Messrs. J. Smith, J. R. Wigfull, and 
the hen, secretary, who, on February 13, 1905, attended at 
University College for the furtherance of this object, and 
were sympatheticall y received by the Building Committee of 


: 
the Senate. As a result of that interview, the following 
letter has been received : —" Dear Sir,—-I now write to inform 
you that a room has been provided in the plans of the new 
buildings for the purposes of higher architectural education. 
— Yours faithfully, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar.” 

The Library Committee (as will be seen from their report) 
have also taken practical steps for the same purpose, and 
the ccuncil hope that the result will prove very beneficial to 
the students and assistants in the city, and that full advan- 
tage will now and in the future be taken of the special facili- 
ties offered and provided in the different directions above 
indicated. Mr. ጄ. M. Gibbs has devoted a considerable 
amount cf time and trouble for the benefit of the Society, 
both in connection with the School of Art and University 
College, in connection with this question, and the thanks of 
the Society are due to him for his efforts. ' 

The Education Act (1902) having now come into operation, 
and in consequence the work of the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the City Council has come to an end. The 
council have pleasure in stating that the new Education Com- 
mittee have re-appointed Mr. Gibbs one of the managers of 
the Schocl of Art, together with Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, one 
of our lay members, as representing the Art Crafts Guild. 
It will thus be seen that (with the inclusion of the hon. sec. 
as a member of the Education Committee) the interests of 
۱ the prcfcssicn in the important matter of architectural educa- 
tion have not during the year and will not in the future be 
lest. sight of. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


By Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. 


HEN we met together in this room a year ago* you may 
W remember that I expressed the hope that I should 
shortly be in a position to make an announcement that the 
pressing question of our new premises had at last reached 
a solution, after having constantly occupied the attention of 
your committee for many years. Session after session 
allusion has been made to the subject in the presidential 
address, and it may well be that your patience and hope 
have become well-nigh exhausted. The anticipation is, 
however, now happily fulfilled, and after long negotiations 
we have been able to take possession of the Royal 
Architectural Museum, for so many years located in Tufton 
Street, Westminster, and formerly housed at the then 
Brompton Museum. This fortuitous consummation being 
reached, your committee forthwith proceeded to the con- 
sideration of many proposals for the adaptation of the 
premises to our needs ; were able to instruct their architect, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, one of our past-presidents, to proceed 
without delay with the work, and to accept the estimate of 
Messrs. Holloway Brothers. To-day substantial progress 
has been made, and there is no doubt we shall be able 
to move into our new home at the end of March next. 
I have no intention of wearying your patience with the long 
and deeply interesting history of the Royal Architectural 
Museum, that has already been written. in part; and now, 
no doubt, the time is at hand when an authentic and detailed 
account of its origin and progress will become an obligation 
posterity may demand. 16 will be enough to say that it has 
had a long and brilliant past, and that it is a tangible 
evidence of the potency of the Gothic revival. Some may 
here be led to remark that that cult had become effete; that 
the institution had fallen upon evil days and was passing 
away in senile decay. If such were the case it is but à 
surface truth, which accomplished events have abundantly 
disproved. True; the museum had become out of sympathy 
with its environment through the trend and evolution of 
architectural progress, in which it had held such a pre 
eminent position, and exerted such a widespread influence. 
It is the fashion, in looking back on the Gothic revival, to 
speak slightiugly of the enthusiasm which possessed Its 
leaders, or to regard that enthusiasm as worthy of a better 
object. The direct effect, however, is with us to-day In our 
emancipation from the artistic paralysis of the first half of 
the last century. The leaven is still working, with full and 
perhaps increasing potency, and the wondertul renaissance 
is yet only emerging from its shell, and there 1s a promise : 
such glorious developments as may perhaps eclipse the greates 
A en 


ቅ Delivered on the 2nd inst. 
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triumphs of the past. Beneath the apparent desolation of the 
museum, was u latent vigour, based upon our indigenous 
architectural traditions destined to successfully receive the 
graftings of such a vigorous constitution as that of the 
Architectural Association whereby to renew its strength, 
and with regenerated powers to influence for lasting good 
our noble profession. This sketch, I venture to think, is 
not overdrawn, and while we are accepting new responsi- 
bilities, we are also investing ourselves with a heritage in 
delightful associations and replete with potent possibilities. 
The interests centred at Tufton Street are one thing, the 
collections are another; and without going further into 
that it may be said that the study and contemplation of the 
contents of the museum and of the cognate studies there 
represented have had no small part in the great renaissance 
to which I have just referred. It will be impossible to 
adequately refer to the long roll of honourable names linked 
with the history of the museum, but I cannot refrain from 
reminding you that among those in the past have been 
H.R.H. the late Prince Consort, Earl de Grey, Ruskin, 
Donaldson, Sir Charles Barry, Beresford Hope, Scott, 
Cockerell, Penrose, Pearson, Brandon, and a host of others ; 
while in the living present we have:John P. Seddon, Mr. 
Aston Webb, Sir William Emerson, and Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, who for so many years has acted as honorary 
secretary, and through whose enthusiastic interest the idea 
of fusion has been translated into a reality. These are 
names which, I venture to think, will be for ever connected 
with the Royal Architectural Museum. 

We see to-day noble blocks of Government buildings 
rising in Whitehall, which strangely seem to recall to 
memory the hot controversies and battle-cries of the styles 
which raged when the Foreign Office designs were prepared 
by Sir Gilbert Scott in 8 manner alien to ከ18 sympathies. 
In 811 of this, no doubt, Tufton Street exercised a not 
unimportant influence. Scott is generally supposed to have 
vindicated in St. Pancras Station what he would have done 
in Whitehall had he been so permitted by the powers that 
then were. 

The past year has not only been significant and epoch- 
making by what may be designated as the great departure, 
but it has been rendered notable by the successful 
completion of the first year's working of the day school. 
This 18 8 matter for sincere congratulation, and this fact is 
important enough in itself to have taken precedence of 
everything else. However, these two events have come 
together side by side; the school demonstrating beyond 
all dispute the inadequacy of our present premises. 
This climax may well encourage us in the highest anticipa- 
tions for the future progress of our society under the more 
favourable conditions which we shall enjoy in our new home. 
After two years of uugrudging labour, Mr. Arthur Bolton 
has, greatly to everyone's regret, relinquished the post of 
headmaster of the day school, which he has filled with un- 
qualified distinction, and the success which has attended the 
school is doubtless due in a very large measure to his devo- 
tion. To undertake a mastership is one thing, to organise 
and originate is another. Mr. Bolton has done both. Our 
ideal has been to give definite and systematic instruction by 
& one year's course of training preliminary to office work, 
and, when desired, to supplement this by a second year's 
course of more advanced study. This instruction is partly 
intended to enable the student to gauge in 8 measure before 
life is too far advanced his capacity, and to test practically 
his inclination for entering the profession. The latter con- 
sideration need not be present, but had it been possible for 
many now alas! in practice, perhaps some careers would 
have been happier and architectural repute more unsullied. 
The instruction which our day students receive at the hands 
of the master and his assistants, is based on principles which 
are intended to enable an intelligent interest to be taken in 
what they will see going on around them when they enter 
an office, and to assist them to assimilate the knowledge 
which will be at their disposal if they can but seize their 
opportunities. 

Some of us can recall happy days of long ago, when enthu- 
siasm was high and zeal, often misdirected, outran know- 
ledge. This spirit Mr. Bolton has been able to foster, and 
to direct to sources of wise inspiration. 1 cannot do better 
than invite you to inspect the results evidenced by 
their work, and to come and see the schools in operation for 
yourselves. The progress so far has been most gratifying, 
and we shall watch with signal interest the subsequent 
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careers of those students who have had the good fortune to 
pass through the school This success is all the more 
remarkable as having been attained under the very difficult 
restrictions which the present premises imposed upon us. 
When we enter upon our new home next year we shall con- 
fidently expect to see corresponding developments. To fill 
the vacant mastership has been a difficult and anxious duty 
I am certain that the selection of Mr. Maule has the full 
approval of the Association. The responsibilities of the post 
are by no means light, and whatever the new master's 
opinion of his own fitness may be, all will agree that no better 
choice could have been made. 

In connection with these two topics, before leaving them, 
I have two appeals to make. First in regard to the day 
school, I take this public opportunity of commending it to 
the consideration of parents, guardians, and heads of public 
schools, as affording an excellent means of testing the 
aptitude of the coming man for his future profession, Should 
experience show within twelve months that he is unsuited 
for the calling of an architect, he will have been no loser 
thereby, but will have gained much information useful in 
other walks of life, and will have been spared the drudgery 
of an uncongenial occupation. 

The other appeal I have to make is to a wider audience 
than that represented within this room. I refer to the 
Building Fund, which still requires to be largely augmented 
before we can hope to be free from debt. The work on 
which we are embarked at Tufton Street is one which is in 


the interests of every member of our profession ; indeed, I 


do not think T am guilty of exaggeration if I say that it is of 
national importance. In every other great country it would 
be undertaken or heavily subsidized by the responsible 
government; here, however, it is left to private effort, and 
the greater need there is therefore for every member of the 
Association and the profession at large to afford the utmost 
support which their means will allow. 

The Association numbers nearly fifteen hundred members, 
and one might reasonably expect that each one of these would 
contribute to an object which is so much in their interest. Up 
to the present time, however (although we have to thank many 
generous donors), less than one quarter of our members have 
responded to the appeal. I feel that some great effort should 
be made to bring the general body into line, and I here invite 
every member to follow the example already set by your 
committee, by doubling the amount of his yearly subscription 
for this session only.. This should be within the means of 
all, and produce a community of interest, which would be for 
the good of all. The provincial societies have also an interest 
in this matter, and very welcome have been the contributions 
sent by some. I commend. the good work heartily to the 
others, and indeed to all persons interested in the progress 
and advancement of architecture as a national British art, 
and ask them to show their practical sympathy by coming for- 
ward to assist us to complete the provision of the large sum 
necessary for the adaptation and enlargement of the Royal 
Architectural Museum to the purposes of the Association. 

We have had to undertake certain financial responsibilities 
relative to and contingent on the acquisition of the property 
and its extension, while in addition to this there will be con- 
siderable outlay in the rearrangement and exhibition of the 
valuable collection of casts, which will be open free to the 
public as heretofore. In regard to the latter, we hope to 
make the collection: as far as possible representative, chorono- 
logical, and useful in every way to students at large. 

Many have laboured for the Association in. the past and 
given ungrudgingly of their time and means. We to-day may 
enter into their labours and continue them. I feel sure I 
shall not appeal in vain, and that the provision of these highest 
and indispensable facilities will not be left: to become a bur- 
den to the Association, and a drag upon 119 work and pro- 
vress. Death is ever too busy about us, and to-day we have 
to lament the loss of some valued colleagues whose sympathy 
and counsel have helped us in the past. The late Mr. F.C. 
Penrose was associated with the carly days of the excursion 
under Edmund Sharpe. We also deplore the loss of Professor 
Roger Smith, twice president of this Association, ever its kind 
adviser, and the friend and learned instructor of all young 
men brought under his helpful influence. 

In drawing to a conclusion, I have a few reflections which 
I wish to offer to our student members. I might again advise 
the enthusiastic pursuit of the study and delineation of ancient 
buildings, or the fruitful results that await the diligent 
student of architectural literature, without enlarging on 
either, which I have done before. I would again heartily 
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commend both to you. . What I want to do is to venture to 
suggest the deliberate consideration of such studies as are the 
outcome of demonstration and experience, observation and 
research, rather than the perusal of books and the abstract 
theories of mankind. Sir Norman Lockyer, ın hig illum!na- 
ting address before the British Association, made this preg- 
nant statement: “trom neglect of research comes impertect 
education, and à small output of new applicatious and new 
knowledge to re-invigorate our industries. 

Last year 1 made more than a passing reference to the 
necessity of brains in the active evolution of architecture, and 
perhaps the younger members will pardon me 11 1 beg them 
vo read what 1 then said in connecuon with what 1 have to 
say now. Now, it seems to me that much of the deplorable 
wickedness which we untortunately see abounding in tne 
thoroughtares of our cities and towns is the result ot " old rule 
of thumb processes, which are preterred to new developments 
—a conservatism too often resulting from the masters own 
lack of knowledge. 'Ihıs may seem a hard saying, but it shouia 
be our object, as much as ues within our circumscribed ana 
limited powers, to develop and foster the abilities with which 
we are all more or less endowed. 1t is no crime to be young, 
and all possibilities lie with youth, so that in a way it may ሁር 
said that to be young is to be successful. 10 secure our well- 
being as à protession it is highly important to sce to our orgar 
nisation and equipment, the consideration of which 15 to us 
personally as important as the provision of “ battleships and 
pig battalions.’ ፲ሺ is brains therefore that we want, tortitied 
by the experience and research of others, and it is the practi- 
cal personal study of the design and execution of modern work 
by modern masters, reinforced by the rich heritage of art 
which bas come down to us. 

lt has been recently said: “It is a great thing to learn to 
use other people's experience, and to get it first hand, not trust- 
ing entirely to books. Knowledge obtained from men is the 
most mentally nourishing and the most easily assimilated.” 

What I would leave with you is the picture sketched by 
Robert Browning: — 

“Here, work enough to watch 

The master’s work, and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool's true play.” 
eee 
‘EGYPTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. 


By Professor W. FLINDERS Perrie, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


R. PETRIES first lecture to the British Association 
last month was entitled " The Beginning of the Egyp- 
tian Kingdom.” He said that for generations past the 

origins of Egyptian civilisation had been a mystery. The 
earliest period they had till lately known about, the pyra- 
mid times, showed a very high civilisation, of which the rise, 
however, had been entirely unknown. But in the past ten 
years most of the stages which led from a savage state up 
to the highest development had been brought to light. The 
discovery of the prehistoric age, and its division into regular 
sequences of remains, had filled up a period of over 2,000 
years, which—beginning with men in goatskins with the sim- 
plest pottery—ran through a wealthy and elaborate age of 
civilisation, and was in decadence when it was overthrown 
by the dynastic Egyptians. Of the five different types of 
man before the dynasties, Dr. Petrie said he would only say 
that the fifth type, with the forward beard, was from the 
monuments shown to be Libyan, and thus easily connected 
with the same type in early Greece. The rise of the dynastic 
power had been brought to light in the remains of the Royal 
tombs of the first and second dynasties, and some probably 
before the first dynasty, which he had excavated ጸ5 Abydos 
in 1900 and 1901. The connection of the close of the pre- 
historic scale of sequence with the early kings had been 
closely settled by the pottery, and its history shown in the 
stratified ruins of the carlicst town of Abydos; so that we 
passed without a break from the sequence dates of the pre- 
historic age to the historic reigns of the kings. Four kings’ 
names were found which, from the nature of their remains 
and their tombs, appeared to belong to the dynasty of ten 
kings which preceded Menes, the first king of all Egypt. Of 
the first dynasty all the eight kings had been identified ; 
their tombs, vases, sealings, and officials were all now fami- 
liar; and the gradual changes between one reign and another 
could be traced as clearly as we could during the last cen- 
tury or two. The growth of the use of writing could well be 
seen. on the seals, the impressions of over 200 of which had 
been collected—at first only a single sign for a proper name of 
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a king; then a more complex name; then the vizier named 
with the king ; next the titles of various officials; and, in the 
end of the seccnd dynasty, full names and titles in a style as 
complete as in any later age. The art of the dynastic people 
was entirely different from any of the prehistoric age, though 
1 united with it and took over some features of it. Broadly, 
the predynastic peoples were mechanical, and the dynastic 
race was artistic; and even in the earliest works of the kings 
there was an ability of the best style, though still archaic, 
But the end of the reign of Mena, and under his successor, 
the artistic types had become fairly fixed, and they remained 
the patterns to which the Egyptians recurred at each suc 
cessive renewal of art during 4,000 years. The most com- 
pleted stage was in the middle of the first dynasty ; and a 
its close there was certain degradation. The state of art 
between the first and the fourth dynasties was not yet clear; 
it seemed to have become conventional, and probably de 
vitalised, until it made a fresh start with the great expan- 
sion of actavity under the pyramid builders. The Royal 
tombs of the early kings were enlarged forms of the pre- 
historic graves. A pit in the ground had, during the pre 
historic age, been improved on by making it a large chamber, 
lined with mats, roofed with timber and brushwood, and ኪር 
nished with an abundance of bases and other objects. The 
earliest Royal tombs were much the same, only lined and 
floored with timber; the offerings being dropped in between 
the timber lining and the side of the pit. Then regular cells 
were built for the offerings; next a row of small chambers 
apart from the tomb; and, lastly, an elaborate series of store 
chambers of various sizes. The tomb originally had an en- 
trance, then a sloping hole led to it, next a stairway, and, 
lastly, a long, sloping passage as in the pyramids. The outer 
form was at first a slightly raised heap over the roof of the 
tomb. This was next walled round to retain the earth; 
after that the walling was raised, and formed a block of 
brickwork with sloping sides on the early brick mastaba. 
This later became expanded by additions around it, and ex- 
tension upward, so as to be a mass cf concentric coats; and 
when translated into stone at the end of the third dynasty 
it suggested a pyramidal outline, and so originated the pyre 
mid type. Dr. Petrie concluded his lecture by observing 
that now for tho first time could be seen what was going on 
in cach generation over a period of nine or ten thousand 
years. A few dark times still needed the filling in of ٠ 
tails; but the general course of man's development and 
abilities could now be understood with a completeness which 
gave a solid basis for some general views. Archzology and 
history, the scientific knowledge of the past of man, gave us 
the surest comparisons for estimating his future. 
Professor Petrie's second lecture was on “ The Temples of 
Abydos.” He said that after Mariette had worked on the 
ground of the Osiris temple at Abydos he declared that 
nothing remained of the old temple, that even the founda- 
tions had been destroyed to tlie roots, and that any further 
research was impossible. From that very ground the work 
of the past winter had produced foundations of ten successive 
periods of the temple, one below another, occupying nearly 
20ft. in depth of soil. The examination and recording of 
these buildings had required over 4,000 measurements and 
1,000 levellings. The highest temple was of Amasis (26th 
dynasty), then Rameses III. (20th dynasty). then Amenhotep 
IIL, Thothmes 11., and Amenhotep I. (18th dynasty), then 
Sebekhotep III. and Usertesen I. (13th and 12th dynasties), 
then Sanklıkara (11th dynasty), then Mentuhotep III. (11th 
dynasty), then Pepy (6th dynasty), then the temple of the 
fourth dynasty, below that the temple of the second, and at 
the base of all the oldest temple, of the first dynasty. Thus 
the site was continually re-used during 4,000 years; € 
of these periods of building followed entirely different lines 
and the successive plans had scarcely any relation one ها‎ 
another. The principal results were in the first dynasty. 
The school of fine ivory carving at that time showed work 
equal to any that succeeded it in later history. The appre 
ciation of form, the delicacy of the muscular curves, and the 
power of expression were as good as in the best classical or 
Renaissance carvings. The art of glazing was applied to 
large wall-tiles, used for covering brick walls; and to vases 
as shown by part of a large vase with the name of Menes. 
The use of two-colour glazes, a purple inlay in green, ap 
peared in the name of Menes. Hence glazing was as ۵ 
vanced at the beginning of the first dynasty, about 4700 B.C. 
as it was for 3,000 years later, until the polychromic glaz% 
of the 18th dynasty. The European relations of Egypt vet? 
further illustrated by finding the same black pottery in the 
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first dynasty that was now known in Cret^ as the Neolithic. 


Mr. Tuomas A. Enison, the inventor, is credited with 


The camel was shown in the first dynasty by a well-modelled , having perfected a new. electrical generator which will 


head ; hitherto it was not proved to have been in Egypt till 
about 4,000 years later. In the well-known age of the fourth 
dynasty we had for the first time the portrait of the best 
known of all the kings—Cheops, or Khufu, whose appear- 
ance, however, was till then quite unknown. A minutely 
carved ivory figure, the face of which was only a third of 
an inch high, showed his character in an astonishing manr:cr. 
The energy, decision, and driving power was perhaps stronger 
than in any other portrait that was known. The tradition 
of his closing the temples and forbidding sacrifices was fully 
confirmed by finding that no large temples existed in the 
fourth dynasty such as those of the earlier or later times ; 
only a bed of vegctable ashes was found in a cell, and 
throughout it hundreds of clay fictilia as substitutes for sacri- 
fices, not a singe bone of an animal occurring in the whole 
mass. The worship in the temples of Abydos was originally 
that of the jackal god Up-uatu, “the opener of ways," who 
showed the paths in the desert for the souls to go to the 
West. Osiris did not appear in. any temple inscription for 
2,000 years, and was not prominent till yet later. Some 
large decrees of the fifth and sixth dynasties had been found ; 
and the oldest piece of certainly-dated iron, apparently a 
wedge, of the sixth dynasty, about 3400 B.c. This site had 
fully shown how important it was to dissect minutely a 
temple site in which only earth remained, and where at first 
the absence of stone walls might lead to the idea that 
nothing was left there. The art of the beginning of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy lay hidden in that ground. 

Professor Ridgway congratulated Dr. Petrie on his bril- 
liant work in Egypt, on the extraordinary nature of his በ1ፁ 
coveries, and on the importance of his work in deducing 
therefrom a connected history of Egypt from prehistoric 
times. 

Mr. Arthur Evans made some remarks on the similarity 
between the pottery he had recently excavated at Knossos, 
in Crete, and that described by Dr. Petrie as belonging to the 
period of the first dynasty in Egypt, and on the great im- 
portance chronologically of the results obtained by Dr. 
Petrie's wonderfully interesting discoveries, which went back 
to the fifth millennium before the Christian era. In respect 
of the widespread custom of using seal impressions they 
helped one to an understanding of the impulse which brought 
about a similar state of things in Crete. 

Professor Conway asked how Dr. Petrie equated the reign 
of the dynastie kings with exact periods of years so as to 
get the chronological date of the different dynasties. 

Professor Betrie replied from the tablets and writings of 
the Egyptians of even the earliest dynasties, so exactly were 
their records kept. Even in respect of the high-water 
peripds of the Nile this exactness was to be found, continu- 
ing down to later times, so that there was no reason for think- 
mg that the historians of the later dynasties were Incorrect in 
their statements of the various lengths of the reigns of’ the 
earliest dynastic kings. 

eee 


JOTTINGS. 


Strong and extremely simple windmills for irrigation pur- 
poses are, we understand, required in the Madras Presidency. 


pi 


The Elis Memorial Statue, at Bala, the work of Mr. W. 
Boscombe John, was unveiled on the 7th inst. bv Mr. John 


Morley, M.P. 


Mr. RowraNp Lrovp Jones, of Carnarvon, has been selected 
out of thirty-three applicants for tlie post of architect to the 
county of Carnarvon. 


Mr. F. W. Beprorn, of Greek Street Chambers, Leeds, 
informs us that his business address in London is now 23, 
Old Burlington Street, W. We are also informed of Mr. 
C. F. Hayward's removal to 50, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


THE autumn meeting of the Institution of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers was held on Tuesday afternoon, at the 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. L. F. Pearson presiding over a good 
attendance of members. Mr. J. S. Palmer, of Liverpool, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and Mr. C. J. Haden. 
of Trowbridge, read a paper on " The Reck Patent Circulator 
System." 


revolutionise the methods of producing electricity. The 
generator derives its power from a new kind of fuel which 
Mr. Edison is keeping secret. Three pounds of it 1። sufficient 
to secure enough electricity to light a house or run an 
automobile for a day. 


On Friday an inquiry was conducted at Skegness concerning 
the Urban Councils application to borrow £10,360 for new 
sewerage works. The scheme was explained by Mr. J. R. 
Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., representing the engineers (Messrs. Elliott 
and Brown, of Nottingham), and consists of new bacterial 
purification. works, additional pumping station, and improve- 
ments and extensions to the sewerage system, rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of the district. There was no oppo- 
sition. 
ههه‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Ir is proposed to build a technical school at Bolton at a 
cost of £70,000, 


Tue Sunderland Building Committee have approved plans for 
tramway offices at Monkwearmouth, to cost about £5,000. 


Ir has been decided to erect a new municipal building, com- 
prising a market, town hall, and municipal offices, at Dart- 
mouth. l 


THE new police station in Mill Street, Bradford, Man- 
chester, which was opened on the lst, has been erected at a 
cost of £25,000 from the designs of Mr. H. Price, the city 
architect. 


THE new Birmingham crematorium at Sheldon Coppice, 
near Rockey Lane, which was opened on the 7th inst., has 
been erected at ዜ total cost of £6,000 from the design of 
Mr. Frank B. Osborn, of Bennet’s Hill, Birmingham. It 18 
a building of ecclesiastical character in brick and stone with 


tiled roofs. 


THE Burnley Town Council have been authorised to take 
steps to secure a site for 8 new building for science, art, and 
technical instruction, also for a pupil teachers' centre, the 
existing Technical School and Mechanics’ Institute having 
been condemned by the authorities in London. It is stated 
that the cost will probably be 5:7 


Last week the Bishop of Barking opened the new and per- 
manent church of the Felsted School Mission, at the 
Victoria Docks. The church, which is called the Church of 
the Ascension, has been built after plans by Messrs. J. E. K. 
and .ل‎ K. Cutts, and will seat 550 people. Owing to the 
treacherous nature of the ground the building has cost over 
£5,200. 


THE new Catholic Church and Presbytery in Mary Street, 
Blaydon-on-Tyne, of which the foundation stone has just 
been laid, has been designed in the Gothic style by Mr. C. 
Walker, of Eldon Square, Newcastle, and is estimated to 
cost £8,500. The structure, which will be of stone, will 
afford accommodation for +00 worshippers. The contractor 
is Mr. 1". Hepple, of Newcastle. 


Tue Wagner monument was unveiled at Berlin, on the 180 
inst., the signal being given by Prince Eitel Friedrich and 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The monument represents Wagner 
sitting in a chair with his hand outstretched. Round the 
base are a number of figures taken from Wagner's operas. 
The statue is of Greek marble, and was executed by Professor 
Eberlein. It is nearly 20 feet high. 


سم — 


Tue Bishop of Worcester on Saturday dedicated a new 
church at Newtown, Malvern, erected by Mrs. Livingstone 
to the memory of her husband, formerly archdeacon of 
Sudbury. The edifice, to be known as the Church of the 
Ascension, is of early Gothic design. The nave and choir 
will accommodate a congregation of about 400. The 
tower contains a baptistry, organ chamber, and belfry, in 
its three successive stages. Externally, on the western side, 
is a sculptural representation of the Ascension. 
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THE foundation-stone of the church of St. Aidan’s, Crew's | lighted throughout by electricity. The buildings have been 
Hole, Bristol, was laid on Saturday. When completed, the | designed by Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.I.B.A., of South Shields, 
edifice will afford accommodation for nearly 800 worshippers, | The consulting engineers for the whole of the electrical work 
and the plans have been prepared by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A | were Messrs. Shepherd and Watney, Greek Street Chambers, 
It will be built at an estimated. outlay of £7,300. The | Leeds, and the general building contractors Messrs. Harold 
chancel, two bays of the nave, with the south aisle and| Arnold and Son, of Doncaster. 
morning chapel and vestries, will be proceeded with at once, 
and contracts for this work, amounting to £4,873, have been | Tug new buildings at Gresham’s School, Cromer Road, Holt 
signed. The necessary furniture, fittings and contingencies | Norfolk, which were opened on Wednesday week, ware 
will increase this to £5,200. erected in separate and detached blocks in the Domestic 
Renaissance style (with the exception of the school-hall, 
Sr. Cuap’s Church, Gateshead-on-Tyne, which was designed | which is in Late Gothic), and are all faced with red local 
by the late W. S. Hicks, was consecrated on Wednesday. | bricks and Ancaster stone, the roofs being covered with 
The Newcastle Datly Chronicle, which gives an illustration of Broseley tiles. The building to the west contains the 

| 

| 


the exterior view, says:—“ The lofty pile is of beautiful | master's house, dining-hall, boys’ studies and dormitories, 
design, and, with its central octagonal tower and low eastern | kitchens, and offices ; the eastern block contains the school 
chapel projecting beyond the choir, looks like a miniature | buildings, assembly-hall, laboratories, and workshops; and 
cathedral. The style of the building is, in the main, based |the boys’ dining-hall is situate in the centre of the first 
upon the early Perpendicular, which prevailed in the middle | block. The school building proper contains the assembly. 
of the fifteenth century. One admires the loftiness of the/hall. From the hall a wide corridor extends westwards, 
interior, with the great arches of the central tower and the | ending in a return wing containing the laboratories, work- 
long line of perspective, broken only by the rich carving of | shops, and lecture-rooms. Electric light is supplied from 
the rood beam, which, like all the carving in the church, has | a generating station specially erected in the grounds Mr. 
been executed by Mr. Ralph Hedley.” Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of Bishopsgate Street Within, 

| E.C., is the architect, the builder being Mr. G. Riches, of . 


E 7 _|Cromer, For the plumbing and drainage, the contractors 
a ne n سر‎ m | were Messrs. Matthew Hall and Co.; for the heating and 

` mary, for which Mr. W. H. Ward, of Birmingham, is the ‚cooking apparatus, Messrs. F. Edwards and Son; for the 
architect is to consist of official and administrative block. re- | wrought-iron work, N lessrs. Starkie Gardner and Co. The 
ceiving wand our pavilions, nurses' home, and mortuary. electric light plant and installation was designed by Messrs. 
It will provide accommodation for 328 patients, thirty-six | Massey and Allpress, and the work has been largely 
nurses, and twenty-four indoor officials. The contract has executed by Messrs. Wells and Co. ፲ከ6 fittings for the 
been let for £39,980, and the total cost, it is expected, will laboratories have been carried out by Messrs. Baird and 
be nearly £50,000. "Each pavilion, two for males and two Tatlock, from the architect's design, and the school desks 
for females, will consist of three floors, with two large general have been provided by Messrs. Hawes, of Norwich, and the 
wards, to hold twenty-four beds each, in addition to which | Bennett Purnishing Company. 
also on each floor will be provided a separation ward for | ጋ... ን E 
special cases. The infirmary will be one of the most com- TRADE NOTES. 
plete of its kind in the country. ——— 

| Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND AND BROTHER, of Manchester, have 


Tug new U.M.F. church in Burn Park Road, Sunderland. | JUS, supplied their patent Manchester Grates to the new Police 

which was opened on Wednesday week, has been designed puddings Llanfairfechan. 

in the Perpendicular style, and will seat nearly 600 wor- l ۱ | 

shippers. The facings are of Pately Bridge rock-faced | AT Keighley Parish Church a new turret clock has just been | 
| 


blockers, with Blaxter stone dressings, all the window open- | erected by Messrs. W. Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, 
ings being heavily mullioned and traceried. At the|of Leeds and Newcastle. The chimes are adapted from one 
corner a tower with a copper spire and vane rises 83 feet. | of Dr. Wesley’s anthems. 

. The school which is recessed from the main road by two 
front class rooms, has accommodation for 300, and there are| A LARGE clock is about to be erected in the New Victoria 
separate classes for senior and infant scholars. The'buildings, | Hall, at Ellon, N.B. It will have three illuminated dials, 
which have cost about £7,600, have been designed by and and will strike the hours. Messrs. John Smith and Sons, 
the work carried out under the supervision of Mr. J. Ezra| Midland Clock Works, Derby, are carrying out the work 


Miller, F.S.J., and Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn, joint |under the instructions of Mr. William Davidson, architect, 
architects, the contractor being Mr. W. B. Cooper, and the | Ellon. 


sub-contractors Mr. Digby Nelson, slater; Messrs. Aitken 


and Austin, plumbers; Messrs. ‚Reid, Ferens and Co., elec- THE Hunslet Union Workhouse laundry, which forms a 
trical engineers; Messrs. Austin and Son, painters, ete. ; ; 


separate block, has been fitted with steam power machinery 
Messrs. C. W. a 0 leaded glaziers ; and the b Meser: W. Summerscales and Sons, Limited, of Keighley, 
clerk of works, Mr. R., F. J. Carter. and comprises receiving room, washhouse for general work, 
and a separate washhouse to deal with foul linen, &c., with 
Tag new workhouse and infirmary at Rothwell Haigh (built | fennel and blanket drying room over, heated on the a 
by the guardians of Hunslet Union at a total cost of blast system, which not only does its work with extreme 
£85,850) were opened on the Ist inst. The buildings occupy rapidity, but gives a result practically equal to وو در‎ 
6 site of eighteen and a half acres, space being allowed for deying. The ironing and finishing room is fitted with the 
future extensions. The present accommodation is for 450 | POS modern machinery. 
inmates. The establishment consists of six groups. The pe 
entrance building contains porters’ rooms, receiving and | Tae tender of the Columbian Fireproofing Company, Limited, 
vagrant wards on the cellular system, and also rooms for|37, King William Street, E.C., has been accepted for the 
storing clothing. The workhouse proper has the adminis-| steelwork, fireproof floors, gallery and landings required for 
trative block in the centre, with the committee-room, busi- | Chilworth Manor, Hants, for which the architects are Messrs. 
ness offices, and master’s house in front, and dining-hall,|Colson, Farrow and Nisbett, 29, New Bridge Street, E.C. ; 
kitchen, workrooms, matron’s office, bakery, stores, etc., in| and are fast proceeding with the work for the large mansion 
the rear. Connected by glazed conservatory corridors with | house of Hursley Park, Winchester, for which some short 
the main block are pavilions for the male and female aged | time ago they obtained the contract for the constructional 
and able-bodied classes, with the necessary a watr | vork bei and fireproof construction, the architect for this 


officers’ rooms, bathrooms, etc. The heating and hot water | work being A. Marshall Mackenzie, Esq., A.R.S.A., 343, 
supply 15 on the low pressure principle, and the buildings are | Union Street, Aberdeen. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 
The best Underlining on the Market. Used by leading Architects. See next Issu 


e. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N-W. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— The FINAL 
and SPECIAL Examinations will be held from the 13rH to the 20, 
NOVEMBER, 1903, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by Testimonies of 
Study, &c., and necessary fees, must be sent in on or before the 24TH 
OCTOBER, addressed to the undersigned, 
W. J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, R. I. B.A. 


9, Conduit Street, London, W. 


H. W. BREWER AND A2CHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. 


T E regret to have to record the death of Mr. H. W. Brewer, 
` an artist whose name has been a household word in 
the architectural profession for many years. He died 
on the 6th inst., in his sixty-seventh year. 

Mr. Brewers work was divided into two or three phases, 
that in which he was prominently known, perhaps, being the 
skilful treatment of water-colour representation of architec- 
ture, both old and new. At the present moment, when com- 
mittees and assessors are frightened to death by the mere 
thought of coloured perspective of architectural designs, Mr. 
Brewer's splendid drawings would, we suppose, count as no- 
thing, or even worse; but for all that, they were, and still are, 
of great, value, and illustrate with fine effect and dignity the 
architeoturally pictorial. His work was, perhaps, more of the 
pictorial drawing of architecture than of the architectural 
drawings, but in both interior and exterior effects he was often 
keenly emphatic on the architectural points of a design. 1ክ 
his revivifying of the past glories of mediaeval architecture, 
Mr. Brewer was equally successful, and drew on many sources 
with great skill and patience for the realisation of former archi- 
tectural effects, such as old London Bridge, Nonsuch Hall, 
Westminster, etc. His black and white drawing was free 
and pleasant, though always lacking something in the tone 
and solidity that Mr. Axel Haig so well understands, and one 
of his more recent efforts, the suggesticn of an Hotel de Ville 
for the Strand site, was a most vigorcus and suggestive piece 
of work. As weall know now, architectural diawing and the 
drawing of architecture may be two very different: things, 
and admirably as Mr. Brewer drew architecture and rendered 
its general form and detail, his forte did not lie in the first- 
named division. He was a diligent and most acceptable artist 
and one of the good and useful influences of our time, whilst 
his work has received a full meed of appreciation from many 
of our best modern architects. A generous and fair estimate 
of his work appeared last week in the Builder, for which he 
did so much good illustration. 

In the dividing line which comes beteen architectural 
drawing and the drawing of architecture, we find an indication 
of certain quite recent modern affectation, which may or may 
not have a good influence. In the anxiety to differentiate 
the production of good drawing from the production of archi- 
tecture, certain extremists are trying to place the former under 
a complete cloud for the benefit of the latter. But this is 
only the sign of a narrow vision and betrays a lack of that 
catholicity of spirit which should govern the love of art. Art 
has many phases, and there is an ari of drawing as there is an 
art of architecture. That one should overcloud or even in- 
jure the other is by no means needful. But the fact of the 
matter is that we are always legislating for the average intelli- 
gence, and if our object is to get as many students smuggled 
through into the profession of architecture as possible, we 
have to guard them against the many allurements and snares 
that beset the path of the tyro. ^ For cur own part, we 
honestly confess we are out of sympathy with such. attempts, 
and in place of the wide inclusion of many commonplace 1ከ- 
dividuals within the safe fold of a registered profession, we 
would infinitely prefer to see the real individuality of the few 
stimulated and given a proper chance. Supposing that a 
student in his architectural path finds his true missien in 
dwelling on the beauty of line or form or colour in other 
methods than the production of actual buildings, where is 
the harm? If one fellows one’s natural bent and talent no 
harm, but only good can rise. If the cold actualities of 
building deter the student, why should he net be deterred? 
What art in one direction loses; in another it may eain. To 
pretend that the love for making beautiful or even pretty 
drawings can really detract. from the claims of architecture 
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is absurd. It is well for a student to realise that pretty or 
beautiful drawing is not necessarily architecture, nor does it 
argue the ability to produce architecture, but there is plenty 
of force in such influences as the Architectural Association to 
keep a student in the right direction for the somewhat cold 
heights of architectural success. But these are for the few, 

and if the seduction of pretty drawing is enough te tempt a 
student from the path to architectural fame, we may be sure 
he was never meant for it. On the other hand, the imagina- 
tive element in architects, which is supposed to have been. so 
terribly dangerous in. coloured perspective, is really one that 
we need helping nowadays, and very considerably helping too. 

Inspiration is not too evident in modern architecture, and a 
good many of those wha insist on the danger of drawing as 
an art feel nothing themselves either of that kind of art or 
any other. The fact is we are, as a nation, too much occu- 

pied in the business of levelling up to give art a fair chance. 

We believe, for our own part, that we should encourage art 

in every form, relying on it that the general result will be 

helpful to every form of art. It is for that reason that we, 
can enjoy the results of a lifetime devoted to art after the 

manner of the late H. W. Brewer without forfeiting our capa- 

city for the enjoyment of St. Paul's Cathedral or the most 

eccentric freak of modern architecture which really has any 

art about it. 

—— لد‎ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


CORRESPONDENT who has seen the design, says 

that the illustration we published last week of Mr. 

Caröe’s accepted design for the University College of 
Wales is most misleading and inaccurate, even going to the 
length of being a travesty of the real design. We much 
regret, if this is so, that it should have appeared in our pages. 
Not having seen the original drawings we were not in a 
position to know how far this sketch fell short of facts. 
However, we are sure our readers will not have formed a 
defiuite judgment on such a slight sketch, which perhaps served 
its original purpose of indicating rather the extent of the 
buildings than their precise character. The sketches which 
appeared in the local Press of the accepted design for the 
Liverpool Cathedral were not even so misleading it appears 
as this of the Welsh University. So far as we 
have been the means of doing an injustice to Mr. 
Caröe’s well - known powers, we sincerely apolo- 
The following is the letter we have received: 
“You published in your last issue what purports to be a 
representation of Mr. Caróe's design for the proposed South 
Wales University buildings at Cardiff. Having seen the 
original drawings, which are at the present’ time on public 
view at Cardiff, I think you ought to be informed that the 
publication is a most outrageous libel upon the design in 
question and bears scarcely any resemblance to the actual 


drawing.” | 


Mr. Jas. FREDERICK Lone, who was probably the. oldest 
working photographer in Engtand, died last week at the age 
of 84. We have reproduced much of his admirable work, 
and the last was an excellent view of the fine old Exeter 
Bridge. (See British ARCHITECT, June 19th last). 


IT has been decided to remove King’s College Hospital from 

Portugal Street, off the Strand, to a site of some eight acres 

in extent in South London, aud it is said the new buildings 
are to accommodate some 600 beds (nearly three times as. 
many as in the old) at a cost of about a quarter of a million. 

The present cost of administration is only £1,470. Again, 

as at Manchester, the interests of the hospital as a charity 

and as a medical school have been brought into conflict. 

Dr. Raymond Craufurd says, “ The hospital, which contains 

220 beds, stands on one acre, some of which is rendered 

useless by right of light and other restrictions. Hospital 

architecture recommends nowadays as a counsel of perfection 

no inore than fifty beds, with the needful administration and 

domestic buildings to the acre, and that 100 beds should in 

no ease be exceeded." 


Mit. Mark H. Juner, 7, Pall Mall, appeals for signatures of 
those interested in the petition for the further widening of 
the Strand to bring the church of St. Mary-le-Strand into 
proper alignment with the thoroughfare to the Law Courts, 


and to provide an island pavement in the central space. It 
is to be hoped that those interested will take the trouble to 
support the scheme. 


A NOVEL operation was performed on the site of the new 
Clyde Rubber Works, at South Renfrew, on Monday. The 
firm, being desirous of obtaining a water supply of their 
own,'decided to call in the services of a water diviner to 
assist them in their search. Mr. Wills, of the firm of 
Leicester Gataker, Weston-super-Mare, arrived on Monday, 
and in the presence of a number of interested spectators 
proceeded with his search. Before beginning he took the 
trouble to explain that the variety of wood used is imma- 
terial so: long as the stick be forked and newly-cut from 
a growing tree. With a view to avoiding delay Mr. Wills 
had brought a supply with him, and it was one of those 
he used in the operation. Grasping the stick in both hands, 
with the V-shaped end downwards, he proceeded to walk 
over the ground, and on passing a certain point the bye- 


standers could distinctly see the stick twist round in his. 


hands and point upwards. Mr. Wills then intimated that 
water would be found there, at a depth of about 400ft. 
He also indicated another point where water would be 
found on the same site. After the operation Mr. Wills 
kindly consented to satisfy the curiosity of some of the 
gentlemen present, and grasping one end of the twig and 
giving the other to one of the questioners, he re-crossed the 
ground, when the stick was immediately responsive as 
before. 


Messrs. QUAYLE تک‎ OuvnY write to The Times :—“ We beg 
to state the following facts for the information of your 
readers. 18 May last we received a notice from the London 
County Council stating that the portico of a house at the 
West-end, belonging to a client of ours, was in a dangerous 
condition, and requiring that it should be taken down forth- 
with. A builder was at once employed to do the necessary 
work, and the total cost of the repairing was £7 10s. 
Shortly after this we received an application from the 
District Surveyor for his fees relative to the matter, amount- 
ing to £1 16s. 3d., and although this seemed to us under the 
circumstances, a very outside fee, it was paid at once. Yes- 
terday morning, more than four months after the event, we 
received an application from the County Council for another 
gurveyor's fee, amounting to £1 2s. 6d., and also for fees pay- 
able to the Council, 68. 3d. ; and this was coupled with a 
courteous intimation that unless the amount was paid within 
geven days legal proceedings would be taken. In other 
words, the County Council consider that it was necessary, 
forsooth ! that two separate surveyors should be employed 
on this trifling matter, at a cost amounting altogether to 
£3 5s, or nearly 50 per cent. of the amount expended on 
repairs, Comment is needless. No doubt it might be 
retorted on the part of the County Council that the Act 
providea for such expenditure. So much the worse for the 
Act. But we cannot for a moment imagine that it was the 
intention of the Legislature to countenance such proceedings 
as these." 


WHEN the members of the London County Council assemhled 
at the County Hall, on Wednesday week, at the conclusion 
of the summer recess, the chairman, Lord Monkswell, said in 
regard to recent improvements: “Among the thirty-two 
schemes the Improvements Committee had in hand, several 
were of great interest and importance. The unjust incidence of 
the cost of improvements as between present and future rate- 
payers was strikingly manifested in the case of tbe Holborn 
to Strand improvement, where the gross cost was very large 
and the net cost, after deducting recoupment, comparatively 
small. He endorsed the suggestion of one of the members 
of the Council that the interest on the gross cost, or, at all 
events, the interest on the difference between the gross and 
the estimated net cost, should be allowed to accumulate and 
be added to the principal till the recoupment had come into 
play. He knew there was another, and a greater, injustice 
of which they had to complain with regard to the payment 
for improvements—namely, that the owners of ground 
values were not directly called upon to contribute anything 
towards improvements from which they derived an enormous 
benefit. The remedy for this state of things, however, was, 
as they all knew, not easy of application; and he hoped the 
simple and obvious remedy for the injustice that now existed 
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as between the contributions of present and future rate 
payers would be at once applied by Parliament. As to this 
the facts were so plain that no inquiry by a Royal Com. 
mission was necessary.” 


Tue scheme for rebuilding Lambeth Bridge at a cost of 
£872,000 has been suspended for a year; but the construc. 
tion of a tunnel under the Thames, at Rotherhithe, is to be 
carried out at a cost of £1,340,000. 


سس 


Mr. W. H. 1010513501, L.C.C., in a letter, ۵ against 
speculative builders being allowed to operate on open 
squares in London. Mr. Dickinson mentions the approsch- 
ing sale of “a large area in Kensington,” including “ several 
squares, one of which measures no less than three acres, and 
is said to be available shortly for building developments 
free from restrictions.” We understand that the “large 
area" in question is situated on Lord Kensington’s estate, 
and that the particular square which is to be sold free from 
restrictions is Edwardes Square, in Kensington Road. There 
are altogether eight or nine squares involved in the sale, but 
this is the only one as yet which is to be sold under con- 
ditions which will allow it to be built over. There are many 
fine squares scattered over London, and the question natu- 
rally arises, “ If Edwardes Square can be built over, are the 
others safe?" ‘ Absolutely not,” said Mr. Dickinson, when 
the question was put to him by a representative of the Datly 
Chronicle. “I do not think there is a single square in 
London which could not be built upon by a building syndi- 
cate." What is theremedy 7 The County Council is help- 
less unless it bought the property; “but,” added Mr. 
Dickinson, “if we had a Government that cared less for 
private interests and more for the public good, it might 
be prevented.” In his letter already referred to Mr. 
Dickinson points out that “the great majority of our 
London squares were never intended to be otherwise than 
unbuilt on. Their security from violation was attempted to 
be insured by contracts between individuals or classes of 
individuals; but these restrictions are of course no protec- 
tion to the public. They can often be bought up and 
extinguished by private speculators, and the indycement to 
do this is very strong when by such transactions land that is 
valueless can be made of great value. But the public are 
the sufferers. It is a grave danger. If this process of con- 
verting our squares into bricks and mortar continues, there 
are districts in London that uow boast of immunity from 
disease and a low death-rate which will inevitably lose that 
pre-eminence in healthfulness which former generations of 
landowners intended them to enjoy.” 


On October 8 the Leeds new School of Art was officially 
opened by Mr. E. W. Beckett, M.P., who, in the course of 
his addıess, said he had been instructed by a distinguished 
relative to put no faith in architects. But as we could 
not all be our own architects we must put our faith 
و‎ guarded ‘faith, perhaps—on sombody, and after 
the contemplation of the Leeds School of Art his 
admiration for the work of Messrs. Bedford and Kitson, 
the architects, reached almost dangerous proportions. Mr. 
Beckett also said: “I think the attitude of the British 
public towards art is as a rule that of benevolent, but 
perhaps rather contemptuous, indifference. They look upon 
artists as a well-meaning folk, perhaps a little eccentric, 
with rather peculiar ideas on the subject of hair and morals, 
and who, as a rule, would be much better occupied in casting 
up figures and sorting out bales of goods than in moulding 
damp clay and covering canvas with colour. The truth is 
that the British public is not an artistic public. It cannot 
be everything ; its tastes lie in a different direction; and ib 18 
not built that way. The British public is principally 
interested in sport and politics. About art the Englishman 
is generally wisely silent. He admits that he does not 
know anything, and if he is particularly candid, he admits 
that he cares nothing about it.” 


WE are told by the Daily Chronicle that the form of 
plan of University College Hospital was conceived by the 
secretary. There is no doubt that the plan, with its pic- 
turesque distribution of parts, which Messrs. A. Water- 
house and Son, the architects, have so skilfully developed, 
is the only method in a crowded city of coming near to the 
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advantages of the pavilion system. But we are told that 
the new King’s College Hospital will be built on the 
. pavilion system, like St. Thomas’s. 


BerorE Mr. Plowden, at Marlborough Street, Sir Charles 
Wyndham was summoned by the L.C.C. for contravention 
of the Building Act in respect of a shelter put up outside 
the New Theatre. It was put up with the consent of the 
L.C.C., but some of the required conditions had not been 
complied with, and no consent at the time had been asked 
for altering the original plans. After the summons had 
been issued, permission of the Council was obtained. A fine 
of 20s. and 28. custs was inflicted. 


Tuer West Riding County Council recently decided to divide 
the offices of county surveyor and architect, so long held by 
Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, and to appoint one ofticial who 
would be responsible solely for the inspection of highways 
and bridges, Mr. Vickers Edwards remaining the county 
architect. A scheme has now been prepared for bringing 
these changes into effect. It is proposed that Mr. Fredk. 
George Carpenter, chief assistant in the Surveyor’s Depart- 
ment, shall be the new surveyor of highways and bridges, at 
a salary of £450 per annum, and that Mr. Henry Moffatt 
Teasdale, one of the divisional highway surveyors, and 
Mr. J. U. R. Grave, assistant engineer in the highways and 
bridges department, shall be appointed his assistants at 
salaries of £250 and £200 respectively. 


M. Kavapıas, the Inspector of Antiquities, has returned 
from the Island of Samos, where the excavation of the 
temple of the goddess Hero is being continued. He tells 
the Athens correspondent of the Standard that this is the 
largest of all the temples of antiquity, 112 metres long and 
56 metres wide. It encloses two rows of columns, of which 
the form and arrangement are original and interesting. 
The space between the columns is not equal on each side. 
On the long sides there are 24 columns in each row placed 
close together; whereas on the short sides there are eight 
in a row placed well apart. The Inspector of Antiquities 
has found in the ruins three capitals of the Doric order, 
which are of great interest in the history of the development 
of the Ionic Order in Asia Minor. 


ልፕ a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society held in Manchester last Friday night, Mr. ነኛ. E. A. 
Axon delivered his presidential address. It might be asked, 
he said, if the various societies which had been actively at 
work in the nineteenth century had left anything in the way 
of antiquarian enterprises for the twentieth century to 
accomplish. Those engaged in antiquarian study, at any 
rate, knew that there was still an almost unlimited field 
before them. Much, indeed, had perished for laek of obser- 
vation. If, for instance, in the seventeenth century there 
had been a systematic examination of all that was then to 
be seen of Roman and el Manchester, our knowledge 
of the city’s past would have been infinitely greater. And 
the same thing might be said of every district in the two 
Palatinates. There was all the more reason, therefore, why 
in the present day they should carefully glean and garner 
what remained. There was great need for the systematic 
arrangement of the results of antiquarian research. 


Tue Yorkshire Union of Artists is holding its sixteenth 
annual exhibition in the Leeds Public Art Gallery, in which 
a number of architectural designs and drawings are shown. 


Iw the annual report of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association just issued, it is stated that the question of 
registration had been much discussed, but, owing to opposi- 
tion in the profession, the prospects of a bill being passed 
are for the present remote. The report also states that an 
Advisory Committee has been appointed, the business of 
which is to consider and advise the council on matters such 
as professional practice; questions raised by the Master 
Builders’ Association, and questions referred to it by the 
council. A protest has been made against the Licensing 
Committee's new bye-laws regulating the building of public- 
houses and alterations to existing ones. 


THE annual ordinary general meeting of the governors of 
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the Glasgow School of Art was held in the school, 167, 
Renfrew Street, last week, there being present :—Mr. James 
Fleming, chairman; Sir Francis Powell, LL.D., P.R.S.A., 
R.S.G.; Bailie William Bilsland, Professor Walter Raleigh, 
Mr. R. S. Allan, chairman of the Glasgow School Board; 
Messrs. William Forrest Salmon, F.R.T.B.A.; David Barclay, 
F.R.T.B.A.; Allan McLean, George Herriot, F. H. Newbery, 
headmaster; and E. R. Catterns, secretary. Mr. Flemming 
was unanimously re-elected chairman of governors for the 
ensuing year. Mr. John J. Burnet was again appointed a 
vice-chairman, and Mr. W. F. Salmon was elected 8 vice- 
chairman. 

THE east window of Carlisle Cathedral has often formed the 
subject of architectural study. "There seems now a prospect 
of its being better seen, for we hear that the Rev. Sidney 
Swann, vicar of St. Aidan's, Carlisle, has purchased from the 
Corporation two shops in Castle Street, near the Cathedral 
entrance, for £1,550, with the object of pulling them down 
and erecting & one-atorey building, so as to open up the east 
window of the Cathedral. The property was recently 
acquired by the Corporation for the purposes of street 
widening. 


A MEMORIAL window to Edward the Confessor has just been 
placed in the South transept of Westminster Abbey at the 
cost of a private resident. 

———— ——— ےس ———— 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE Competition Reform Society disapproves of the 
existing conditions of the following competitions, but 
is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same :—. 
(1) Shops and workmen's dwellings, Burgh of Kilmar- 
nock; (2) Public library, Coedfranc, Skewen; (3) Pavi 
lion and winter gardens, Bray, County Wicklow; (4) 
Additions to Jeffs’ Poplar Hydro, Matlock Bank. The 
reasons are—No professional assessors ; the promoters do 
not bind themselves to adopt or carry out any of the designs 
submitted, &c. ; and the premiums are insufficient. 


THE prize of twenty-five guineas for the new Bray Pavilion 
and five guineas for a consolation prize are not looked upon 
as extravagant sums in Ireland. 


THE Stone vagrant wards local competition has resulted in 
Mr. T. H. Fleeming, of Wolverhampton, placing first the 
plans of Messrs. Jones and Hilton, Waterloo-road, Burslem 
and High Street, Stone. Theother competitors were Mesars. 
J. J. Chapman, R. Arrowsmith, jun., and A. P. Miller, all of 
Stone. 


EicuTr designs for the new railway station and offices in 
Johannesburg were submitted. The successful competitor 15 
Mr. T. A. Moodie, A.R.I.B.A,, architectural assistant to the 
chief engineer of the Central South African Railways. The 
work is estimated to cost £400,000. 


Tue Bill introduced in the Folkething at Copenhagen for 
the rebuilding of Christianborg Castle provides for the appoint- 
ment of a commission which is to open a competition for plans 
of the new building. About £550 is the highest prize. The 
castle, besides being intended for the use of the King for 
Court functions and for the reception of Royal visitors, 18 
to provide accommodation for the Rigsdag. The cost of re- 
building is estimated at £333,000, exclusive of the artistic 
decoration. 


THE drawings received in connection with the Heywood 
Library Competition will be on view in the Lecture Hall of 
the Technical School to-day and to-morrow (Friday and 
Saturday) from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Sixty-two sets of designs 
have been sent in. It will be remembered that the building 
(to be erected in Church Street), was to cost £4,500, and the 
premiums offered were £30, £20 and £10. 


In connection with the Craftsmen’s Society of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, a book prize is 
offered by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, I.A., for the best 
essay on ‘‘ New Buildings in Glasgow and their Methods of 
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Construction,” and the donor will himself make the award. | will be seen from the plan, it is built in the form of à 
It is to contain about 3,000 words, and to be delivered by | oblong, the three principal rooms as well as the kitchen facing 
November 20. direct south. A pleasant feature of the south front is a 
loggia with white columns and red tiled paving, which 
WrrH regard to the competition for new offices for the | “Yes to form a delightful lounge between the dining and 
Frimley Urban Council, it has been decided to invite @awing rooms. In this house the hall forms a comfortable 
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resident local architects to submit designs. 


MR. CARNEGIE has given £5,000 for the purpose of building 
a library at Birkdale. The site chosen by the Council adjoins 
the Town Hall. A competition for designs is to bc held. 
and designs are to be invited from architects residing in 
Birkdale. The prizes offered are: —Fiist premium, £50; 
second premium, £30; third premium, £15. The president 
of the Manchester Society of Architects will be appointed ad- 


and commcdious apartment, partially surrounded by the 
stair and gallery. The five-sided bay windows in the drawing 
and dining rooms, with their red brick mullions, are pleasant 
features botlı inside and out. A full-sized billiard room is 
planned on the second floor. The site has been admirably 
utilised to good effect of long terrace with water tank at the 
west end, and entrance court obtained within the sloping 
grounds. Opposite the loggia and terrace steps a long green 
slope leads far down between the trees and bushes to the 


boundary of the sito, commanding a long, fine view of open 
country. The builders were Messrs. Webster and Cannon, 
of Aylesbury. 


judicator on the plans. 
١ 


THE competition for the Bexhill Coronation Clock Tower, to 
be erected on West Parade, has resulted in the Corporation’s | 

selection of the design submitted by Mr. R. Hembrow, 174, A LIBRARY UNDER SINGLE CONTROL. 
Queen’s Road, Hastings. Tenders are now being invited BUTLER Wiison, F.R.I.B.A., anb Octesky, Architects. 


for the execution of the work ; the total cost of which must | Ix a recent competition for a Carnegie Library at Castleford, 
not exceed £200. it was stipulated in the conditions that, on the score of 
economy, the building should be arranged to facilitate super- 
THE question of the erection of new Municipal Buildings was | vision by a single librarian. This condition was the more 
last week discussed by the Torquay Town Council. The sub | difficult to fulfil by reason of the library having to be con- 
ject arose on a report from the Sub-Finance Committee recom- | tained on two floors, owing to a restricted site. Out of two 
mending that a combined site be adopted for the Carnegie | hundred and fifty competitors, one only completely solved 
Public Library and municipal buildings, and that the library | the problem, and this by placing the librarıan in the centre 
be placed at the Union Street end of the site at Castle Circus. | on a mezzanine, thus enabling him to supervise two depart- 
The committee proposed that in inviting architects to submit | ments on each floor. In many of the numerous small libraries 
sketch plans and designs, drawings should be accompanied by | which are contemplated throughout the country, though the 
a description of the materials to be used and an approximate | same economy in working staff may be essential, the sites 
estimate of the cost of the work, the total inclusive cost not to | may not be so restricted. It is thought by the authors that 
exceed £20,000, made up as follows : —Library £7,500, muni- | the design illustrated would allow of all the necessary duties 


cipal buildings £12,500. 
offered for the design, description, and estimate placed first. 
in merit by the Council; thirty guineas for the design, etc., 
placed second ; both of which are to become the property of 
the Council, who are not to be.bound in any manner by 
anything done under or in connection with the competition 
beyond paying the premium. The architect whose design 


is awarded the first premium will be appointed architect of | 


the works, if carried cut, and if of sufficient experience, at 
the rate of charges laid down by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The portion of the St. Mary Church Road ad- 
joining the site is to be widened to not exceeding sixty feet, 
and the frontage abutting on Union Street to be set back in 
line with the main wall of the Exchange and Mart adjoining. 
A schedule of accommodation to be provided was appended 
to the report. The reference back to the committee was 
agreed to. 


Tue Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have, in 
addition to the medals and prizes given for communications 
discussed at the meetings of the Institution in the last session, 
made the following awards in respect of other papers dealt 
with in 1902-3 :—A Telford Gold Medal to George Deuchars 
(London), Crampton Prizes to A. B. Brady (Brisbane) and 
G. Maxwell Lawford (London), Telford Premiums to T. John- 
stone Bourne (Tientsin), R. H. Rhind (London), H. T. Hincks 
(Marikuppam), G. A. Hobler (Cairns), A. J. Goldsmith 
(Brisbane), F. H. Frere (Derby), R. Appleyard (London), P. 
Hamilton, B.Sc. (London). For students’ papers the awards 
are—The “James Forrest" Medal and a Miller Prize te 
Waude Thompson (Burton-on-Trent), the “James Prescott 
Joule” Medal and a Miller Prize to I. V. Robinson (West 
Hartlepool), Miller Prizes to H. A. Bartlett (London), J. D. 
Morgan (Glasgew), 31. 8. Watson (London), J. V. Thomas 
(Gloucester), O. B. Rattenbury (Doncaster), and C. M. 
Skinner (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
چچ‎ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A TI 


“WYNNSTOWE, LIMPSFIELD. 
GEORGE SHERRIN, Architect. 


On one of the many beautiful sites which are to be found in 
the neighbourhood of Limpsfield, the ground sloping quickly 
to the south and commanding a long view over southern land- 
scape, stands Wynnstowe, which has been recently completed 
for Mr. T. Allen from the design of Mr. George Sherrin. As 


A premium of fifty guineas to be | 


being fulfilled by a single librarian. 


FENTON LIBRARY DESIGN. 
Brooks, Son, (36888. AND GROOME, London and Hereford, 
Architects. 
WE publish this week the design by Messrs. James Brooks, 
Son, Godsell and Groome, submitted in the recent competi- 
tion for the new library at Fenton. We are pleased to see, 


amongst other good features, that the plan having a corner 


entrance, is admirably adapted to the site which is situated 
at the junction of two roads. The various departments are 
so arranged that they may be worked by one official, thereby 
economising in cost of maintenance. The materials proposed 
to be used are as follows :—The elevations to be faced with 
Ruabon red bricks, relieved with stone dressings. The roofs 
to be covered with Broseley tiles. The building generally 
will be of fire proof construction, and the principal floors 
finished with maple wood blocks, and the entrances, &c., with 
approved local tiles. 
همست‎ 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


R. ARTHUR HARRISON last Friday delivered his 
presidential address, in which he took as his subject 
the housing question, and dealt at some length with 

the construction of block dwellings. At the outeet he 
alluded to the evils of overerowding and to the necessity, 
in the interest of health, of a clearance being effected as far 
as possible in insanitary areas. He explained various 
schemes which had been suggested for bringing about an 
improvement, and pointed out that a scheme which might 
be suitable for one town might be unsuitable for another. 
The flat system in Birmingham, for instance, seemed to 

regarded with disfavour, but that was largely on account of 
novelty. Still, the fear that the people would not take to 
flats no doubt influenced the Corporation when they ۳ 
duced the Milk Street tenements, as they were in the nature 
of a compromise. They were built on the principle of flats, 
but only two storeys high, and that he regarded as 8 
mistake. Whether there was any prejudice against four 
storey flats would soon be proved, because two schemes of 
block dwellings were being carried out in this city. 4° 
had inspected the buildings of many municipal and private 
enterprises, and had been disappointed with the block dwel- 
lings because better results might have been obtained for 
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the money expended. The two schemes which were in pro- 
gress in Birmingham, however, were different. He des- 
cribed in considerable detail the erection of these dwellings, 
explaining the improvements and conveniences which 
were secured in comparison with other dwellings, and 
sald the tenements could be let at remarkably cheap 
rents to the poorest tenants, and still yield a return of 5 per 
cent. on the capital. Judging by the number of applica- 
tions for the tenements, he did not think there was any- 
thing to fear from prejudice. As municipal Corporations 
had facilities for borrowing money at cheap rates, it would 
be possible for them to do much towards solving the housing 
problem and in bringing about an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the working classes, but most Corporations had 
already borrowed up to the hilt. Moreover, it was often 
said that Corporation work was more costly than private 
work, and, further, it was often contended that if the Cor- 
poration embarked in the erection of artisans’ dwellings 
they would stop all private enterprise. Still, whoever 
undertook the work, it would have to be carried out. It was 
probable a solution of the problem would be found ere long, 
and in the.carrying out of the work the architects would 
play a by no means unimportant part. 
کح سا‎ ለሱ مم‎ 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


‘THE first ordinary meeting of the members of this 

society was held on Monday evening, in the New 
Laboratory, Harrington - Street, when the presidential 
address was delivered by Mr. John Woolfall. In the course 
of his remarks Mr. Woolfall said it was a matter for con- 
gratulation from an architectural point of view that the 
City Council were exerting themselves in many large 
schemes, and that the Dock Board were about to build a 
. magnificent block of new offices; and that our municipal 
rulers were determined to beautify the city. He hoped 
they would watch the streets which lead to the site of the 
proposed cathedral, a3 opportunities might occur for the 
making of a grand thoroughfare from the centre of the 
city. He would like to see new law courts built in the 
city, and St. George’s Hall used as a people’s hall, with exits 
to the new terrace and gardens adjoining, and where music 
could be heard the year through. He believed that the Art 
Gallery would have to make room for a larger and better 
building. Concluding, he emphasised the importance of 
erecting residential flats for the accommodation of the 
middle classes. 

سس سس +23— 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ARE ڪي‎ aia 


HE president, M- J. W. Beaumont, delivered his in- 
augural address on the 8th inst., in which he said he 
looked forward to the time when architectural 

societies would become so important in large towns that 
they would be consulted by the publie authorities in cases 
of proposed improvements or new streets. It would never 
be possible for a public body to say that the buildings in an 
important street should all be carved out of a certain design, 
nor that a certain architect should be appointed to carry out 
all the buildings in such a street ; nor would this be desir- 
able. Variety of street architecture was, to his mind, much 
better than uniformity. Each building generally had its own 
use, and should by its architecture express the purpose 
for which it was erected. It would be absurd to 
confine the elevation of a street to one architec- 
tural design, where one building might be used as shop 
premises, another as a set of offices or chambers, and 
another as a warehouse. But it would be held that some 
control should be exercised to see that proper and suitable 
heights were maintained and that the materials used har- 
monized with neighbouring buildings. One thing he wished 
to impress on his hearers was that more control should be 
exercised by publie bodies in seeing that all new buildings 
were erected in such a manner as to minimize the risk of fire. 

Several subjects of great importance had received a large 
amount of attention during the last twelve months, and the 
greatest of these was the question of the statutory registra- 
tion of qualified architects. ፲ከ6 time was at hand when 
architects would have to make up their minds on this ques- 
tion. In order to ascertain the general feeling on the 
subject he had invited the opinion of the various societies 
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in different parts of the country, and out of twelve from 
which he had received replies, six were in favour of registra- 
tion, one against, two were divided in opinion, and three 
had not discussed the question. The Manchester Society 
had already pronounced in favour of registration. Of course, 
as was the case in other professions, no form of registration 
would suffice to suppress “ quacks,” but it would enable the 
public to discriminate between qualified and unqualified 
architects. 15 would 8180 be an advantage to a man to 
employ an architect who was legally qualified, and against 
whom he would have legal redress in case of neglect or 
incompetence. 

As to education, Mr. Beaumont said it was important 
that architectural students should pass all the examinations 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and not simply 
the first and second. In this connection, he referred to the 
establishment of a School of Architecture in Manchester. 
He was glad that this school had been established. The 
time of apprenticeship might perhaps be shortened for those 
who had passed through the school, but nothing in the 
shape of theoretical or academic training would enable 
a student to dispense with the practical training of an 
architect’s 00166. He believed that this Manchester School 
of Architecture would become, under the care of Mr. S. H. 
Capper, one of the foremost centres in the kingdom for the 
instruction of architectural students. l 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire moved the vote of thanks to the 
president for his address, and Professor Capper, in second- 
ing it, gave the result of his experience of the working of a 
registration law in the province of Quebec. Some of the 
results were not exactly what one would wish. One was to 
flood the profession with unqualified men, because every 
person who had had a sign-plate with “ architect " upon it 
had to be admitted as a qualified architect. Of course time 
would cure such an evil. 

ር‏ ل 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


"HE president, Mr. C. H. Ashworth, M.R.LA.I., in his 
inaugural address last week, took as his subject the 
history of the Association. He said it was started in 

1896 by a small band of enthusiasts, who, feeling dissatis- 
fied with the lack of architectural intercourse which then 
existed, conceived the happy idea of reviving the Associa- 
tion which had existed thirty years before. At the present 
time they had 130 members on the roll, They had made 
very considerable progress with their work in all ıts 
branches. They had established, on what he hoped was a 
firm footing, their several classes, technical demonstrations, 
lectures and visits to works in progress. Indeed, if they 
went on as they had, it might be possible some day to . 
answer in the affirmative the very serious question, “Is a 
school of national architecture possible in Ireland?” It 
had been said that if such a school were possible, it would 
only be iu the direction of ecclesiastical work. He regretted 
the goal was so narrow, not that he would argue any limit to 
the range of Church work or discourage any student from the 
careful and earnest study of ecclesiastical architecture. 
Happy was the lot of an architect to whom circumstances 
and opportunity had been kind in this respect, enabling him 
to devote a lifetime to the highest art of his profession. It 
was quite true they had not in Ireland the facilities for 
study which were offered elsewhere, neither had they the 
numerous examples of work to guide their thoughts, nor 
that keenness of competition and emulation which acted as 
a spur to their more fortunate friends on the other side; 
but, on the other hand, they had many facilities for study 
which would carry them on their way if they only used them _ 
as they should. The Committee were doing their best to 
make the syllabus of their classes and lectures attractive. 
One of their competitions had certainly the virtue of novelty 
to recommend it, in so far as there was no age limit, and it 
was the first time their students had been asked to make a 
model of what thev design. He hoped to compete for this 
prize himself. T ۱ | 

He now came to the question which at present was deeply 

interesting to them, namely, the important subject of quali- 
fying examinations prior to admission to membership of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. He need not go 
into the history of this important movement, for it was of 
such recent birth that it was familiar to them all; suffice it 
to say—and it spoke well for the increasing interest in their 
work exhibited by the younger members—that when the 
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_ project was recently brought before them at one of their 
general meetings it received the unqualified and unanimous 
support of those present. This vote of approval placed 
them in & strong position to approach the Council of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland. The support 
hitherto given by their students to the examinations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was not quite what 
they could desire, nor did they see any prospect of improve- 
ment in that respect. On the other hand, they had every 
reason to hope that their own examination would be more 
popular with the students, because they would not as 
hitherto have to work in a lonely isolated way, but would 
have the friendly emulation of their fellows in lreland to 
cheer them on. It might be possible a misapprehension 
existed among some of the members of the profession that 
the mere passing of these examinations was intended to 
provide the student with the hall-mark of an architect. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. The sole object was to 
raise the status of the architectural student in Ireland— to 
protect the bona-fide architect from the pilferings of un- 
qualified persons, who, under existing conditione, boldy 
flaunted their names on brass-plates or otherwise as 
practitioners in all the branches of the profession of 
an architect without the slightest qualifications for the 
work. ‘lhe committees of the two bodies had drawn up a 
very satisfactory report, embodying a comprehensive scheme, 
and this was approved bya general meeting of the Institute. 
` It now remained for the Committee to discuss the details 
and arrange for the working of the scheme. It would not 
be an easy task, but he was confident in the hope of a suc- 
cessful issue to a movement which must have the greatest 
influence in the advancement of architectural study in 
Ireland. 
————9- 9-9——————— 


A NEW HIGHLAND VILLAGE. 


HE experiment is about to be tried of building a Highland 
village ‚of Foyers in Inverness-shire. A year or 
two ago the British Aluminium Company built works 

at Foyers and put the famous falls into harness. Their 
present project 1s to provide houses for some 300 workers, 
and they are willing to take advice as to the kind of houses 
which will best suit the fine scenery in which they are to be 
set. Subject to certain reasonable reservations, they wil! 


put the whole scheme into the hands of a syndicate interested | 


in preserving the beauty of Highland scenery, and willing 
to accept a limited return of four or five per cent. on its capital. 

On this subject the following letter has been addressed 
to the Z'imes : — 

Sir,—It seems unnecessary at this date to enlarge upon the 
advisability of using all means to facilitate the growing move- 
. ment for bringing the people back to the land. Modern con- 
ditions no longer necessitate the formation of closely-built 
manufacturing districts, and water power and electricity en- 
able great and important industries to be carried on under 
clean and sanitary conditions, frequently in the midst of 
delightful scenery. Large undertakings of this character are 
now in operation, or in course of organisation, and necessarily 
they require extensive housing schemes. There seems no 
reason why such industrial villages should not be planned 
to harmonise with the surroundings of nature, under control- 
ling taste, and with the use of local material. 

An excellent opportunity now presents itself in Scotland by 
which the character of a Highland village might be preserved 
in the plans for the housing of some 300 workers in the em- 
ployment of the British Aluminium Company at Foyers. 
This company is willing, subject to certain reasonable reserva- 
tions, to give control of the buildings, and development, to a 
syndicate having these interests in view and willing tc accept 
a. limited return of, say, four per cent. or five per cent. on its 
capital. Achitects are invited tc compete in designing plans 
of such dwellings, and all who are interested in preserving 


| 


London.—Yours faithfully, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, WALTER 
CRANE, RONALD CRAUFORD MUNRO-FERGUSON, GREY, ALICE 
Lovat, JOHN STIRLING-MAXWELL, ALICE SHAW-STEWART, G. F. 
WATTS. 

——— O ملسم‎ 


BUILDING EXHIBITION, BRIGHTON. 


HE following are the awards made by the jurors 
appointed by the committee of the exhibition at the 
Aquarium, which closed on Saturday :—- 

The Silver Cup.—The Art Pavements and Decorations, 
Ltd., Emerald Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

Class 1.—The Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., gold 
medal; Meed Bros., bronze medal; Elliott and Son, of 
Hastings, bronze medal; Crowborough Brick Company, 
diploma. 

Class 2.—Gilkes and Son, silver medal; Perry and Sons, 
bronze medal; J. M. Boekbinder, diploma; Sussex Portland 
Cement Company, Newhav.n, diploma. 

Class 3.—The British U -alite Company, diploma. 

Class 4.—Morris & Co, gold medal; A. W. Loomes, 
diploma ; British Challenge Glazing Company, diploma. 

Class 5.— S. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., of Caversham, silver 
medal; the Karri Company, diploma; Lift and Hoist Com- 
pany, Deptford, S.E., diploma. 

Class 6.—George Jennings, Ltd., Stangate, S.E., gold 
medal; Maughan’s Geysers (E. Long and Co.), diploma, E. 
G. Brown, Ltd., diploma; Mr. Shoosmith, diploma. 

Class 7.—Yates, Haywood and Co., silver medal; Mr. 
Saunders, of Black Rock, bronze medal ; Elphick’s Fire 
Alarm, bronze medal; F. V. Hadlow, diploma. 

Class 8.—Mr. Phillips, for photographs, diploma. 

Class 10.—Foulger & Co., diploma. 

Class 11.—Herne Hill Rustic Works, bronze medal. 
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THE STRANGERS’ HALL, NORWICH. 


T is to be regretted that more has not been done in the 
past to preserve characteristic examples of our mediz- 
val domestic buildings. The life and surroundings of 

the English nobility and landed gentry of the Middle Ages 
can be traced in many a fine old mansion which stands to- 
day, but illustrations of the home life of the wealthy mer- 
chants of those days are far to seek. 

A successful effort has of late been made in Norwich to 
preserve a typical example of a city merchant's house of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The Strangers Hai, 
situated between the churches of St. John Maddermarket and 
St. Gregory, which for fifty years had been allowed to fall 
into a sad state of dilapidation, and was finally threatened 
with demolition, was purchased in 1899 by Mr. Leonard 
Bolingbroke, by whom, after a year devoted to its reparation, 
it was opened ما‎ the public, a small charge being made with 
the view of making the building self-supporting. The interest 
of the house, which represents a growth of nearly 500 years, 
and shows the changes which time has wrought in domestic 
customs and manners, as been greatly enhanced during the 
last three years by the collection within its walls of old house- 
hold furniture and domestic appliances, so that it may more 
completely illustrate, even in the most homely details, the 
life of the past. Beneath the west end of the hall is a fine 
decorated crypt of three bays, to the east of which are passages 
and other cellars. These cellars were the crypts for the 
storage of valuables which usually existed beneath the timber- 
built houses of the fourteenth century, and they are probably 
the cellars of the house of Roger Herdegrey, burgess in Par- 
liament in 1358, and bailiff of Norwich in 1360, which then 
stood upon this site. The kitchen and butteries, which are 
older than the rest cf the building, may also have formed 
part of Herdegrey's house. The hall itself, with its groined 
entrance porch and oriel window, its kingpost roof and richly- 
moulded cornices and tiebeams, appears to have been built 


the beauty of the Highland scenery are asked to co-operate in | towards the close of the fifteenth century, when such halls 
this practical scheme. The Garden City Association has been | were common enough in city mansions. It very soon came 
approached as being an influential body interested in provid- | into the possession. of Nicholas Sotherton, a grocer by trade, 


ing suitable and healthful dwellings for the people, and that 
organisation is prepared te consider and advise as to the mode 
of carrying out any scheme which may be decided upon 
whereby, with the co-operation of the company, a village 
worthy of its exceptional surroundings may be established. 
The Garden City Association has also consented to receive 
any communications at 347-351, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 


۱ 


and mayor’ of the city in 1539, whose merchant's mark 5 


‘painted in two spandrils of the roof. The arrangement of 


¡the hall then was of the same nature as that of Haddon 


Hall, the screen crossing it at the eastern end, with a door 
19. the south wall once leading into the garden, and two 
arched doorways in the east wall opening into the kitchen 
and butteries. A small portion of the original screen, which . 
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was painted bright red, 18 still in position under the south end 
of the present gallery. The parlour, containing a large open 
fireplace, is on the north side of the hall, and over it Sother- 
ton may have had a bed-chamber. But bedrooms in. those 
days were a recent innovation, and doubtless the hall and 
parlour were used in part for sleeping. A century earlier a 
well-todo merchant was well content that his house should 
consist of a large hall, a parlour, a kitchen, and buttery. 
While the property was in the hands of the Sotherton family 
the settlement of Strangers, as the Dutch and Walloons were 
called, took place in Norwich, a settlement of which the 
Sothertons were the chief pramoters. Early in the seven- 
teenth century the building was sold to Alderman Francis 
Cock, also a grocer, and in 1627 mayor of the city, who 
built out a room into the garden, and above it two other 
rooms, to give access to which he built in the hall the large 
oak bay window and erected in it the beautiful Jacobean 
staircase and landing. It was not until a later date that this 
landing was extended across the end of the hall in a minstreis 
gallery. The house, having passed through the hands of 
Charles George Cock, one of the Commissioners appointed in 
1654 for the ejectment of ministers, came into the possession 
of Alderman Joseph Paine, who was appointed mayor in 1660 
and knighted by Charles II. Paine was a friend of Sir 
Thomas Browne's, and is frequently mentioned in Browne's 
correspondence with his son. It was then that the doorway 
was made at the west end of the hall, leading, by means of 
a narrow staircase of oak with twisted balusters and carved 
brackets, to the west tenement, which was thus made an 
integral portion of the house. This western part of the 
building dates from Tudor times, and in Paines day the 
lower front room was a fine Tudor apartment with a richly- 
moulded oak ceiling. It is now panelled in the Georgian 
style, and the oak ceiling hidden from view by Georgian 
plaster, an alteration which may be attributed to the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when the hall was in use as 
the judge’s lodgings. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the estate was acquired by the Roman Catholics, who 
used the hall as a presbytery; and during their occupation 
Mazotti, the Italian sculptor, had his studio here, and here 
for a time lived Thomas Deterville, who taught Borrow his 
French and Italian, and whom readers of “ Lavengro” will 
recognise as “exul sacerdos, vone banished priest.” It is 
thought that it ie perhaps to its occupation by these men 
that the name of Strangers' Hall is due, for although in the 
sixteenth century the Dutch and Walloon "Strangers" re 
sided in adjoining portions of the Sotherton's property, there 
is no evidence that they stayed in the house itself. 

On the walls of several of the rooms is hung a laige collec- 
tion of etchings by Old Crome, 3. S. Cotman, Daniell, and 
others of the Norwich school, and there are also a few water- 
colours by Stark. Among the pieces which Mr. Bolingbroke 
has collected, and with which the house is furnished, are oak 
bedsteads with rush mattresses, settles, bureaux, and ancient 
chairs and tables, while in the kitchen are to be found 
tinder-boxes, candle moulds for making home-made candles, 
rushlights, smokers’ tongs, sugar breakers, Bellarmine jugs, 
pewter plates, old glass, old knives and forks, and many 
other things familiar to our forefathers but long since dis- 
appeared from everyday use. There are also such curiosities 
as a watchman’s tell-tale, a ‘‘ perambulator” or surveying- 
wheel, horn spectacles, a dandy-horse, and the Snap, or paste- 
board dragon, formerly borne in the guild procession of the 
mock corporation of Pockthorpe, a hamlet of Norwich, the 
Snap of the real corporation being preserved in the Castle 
Museum. This year one of the rooms has been opened as 
a weaving-room, and contains a Norwich weaver’s loom, iden- 
tical in shape with that worked by Hogarth’s Industrious 
Apprentice, a spinning wheel, pattern books of Norwich 
manufacturers of the past, water-colour designs for the once 
famous Norwich shawls, an old Suffolk lace pillow, needle- 
work pictures, and bills and ballads relating to the now 
practically extinct Norwich weaving industry.—7' ۰ 
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COLOURED TERRA-CO ፕል* 
By Professor G. AITCHISON, R.A. 


WE one considers that every natural object is coloured 
by Nature—and mostly beautifully—it seems absurd 
to object to man’s work being coloured too. 
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colouring on buildings, that beautifully coloured buildings 
strike most persons as an innovation that they do not like, 
because for the most part they have rarely seen or noticed 
such applications before; but, as I showed you in my last 
lecture, almost all nations up to the time of the Renaissance 
either used beautifully coloured materials or supplemented 
them with colour. I know some years ago 1 was advocating 
the use of colour on houses and buildings generally to an 
artist, and he said, ' 1 do not see any other way of making 
any permanent colour but by pottery, and I doubt if you 
yourself would like to live in a town where all the buildings 
were of china” ; but I think that if the colour were good I 
should prefer passing through streets of crockery rather 
than through those of the present dusty, dingy, and soot- 
begrimed brick. I must say that the little piece of blue and 
white tiling over what used to be the margarine shop at the 
corner of Soho Street was a most agreeable relief to me from 
the ordinary besmutted brick. It was like a note of joy in the 
general dreariness. Enamelled terra-cotta struck the Pisans 
so forcibly with its beauty that when they had taken Majorca 
from the Saracens they used the basins and plates they 
found there to decorate their churches and the fronts of their 
public buildings. It is from enamelled terra-cotta coming — 
from Majorca that enamelled earthenware was called 
majolica. Much of the ware of Luca della 
Robbia that was intended for buildings not 
only is large in form but is majestically coloured. Of 
course I do not desire to see horrible discords of colour spread 
over all our streets; but the English certainly have some taste 
for colour, and those who design the coloured fronts should 
be subject to some controlling colourist to prevent the stireets 
being made more hideous than they now are. There is no 
reason that: I can see why public buildings should not be 
monumentally coloured. 

The simplest and perhaps finest pieces of polychromy I 
recollect are some of the tombs in the Badia at Florence: 
the central slab in the upper part of the tomb is generally of 
dark purple porphyry, and this against the yellowish marble 
makes a very effective contrast, and gives a dignity and 
solemnity which the ordinary tombs of white marble do not 
possess. Most of you have seen that splendid frieze at the 
Louvre brought by Monsieur Dieulafoy from the ruins of 
Darius's palace at Susa. Some of the archers in this frieze 
have green beards, and when I returned to England after see- 
ing this frieze in Paris, before it found a permanent resting- 
place in the Louvre, an English gentleman in the train got 
into conversation with me,and we talked about these works of 
art found amongst the ruins at Susa, and I mentioned that ` 
the beards of the archers were green, and was instancing it 
as an experiment made by the potters either from choice or 
necessity to show the dark hair, as a black glaze was perhaps 
not handy; but this gentleman said he had just come from 
the Blue Nile, and that all the people there stained their 
beards green. I think it has been conjectured that some of 
the engraved signets found in Assyria and Persia were en- 
graved with the points of the flint arrow-heads. 

‘I do not know whv it should be more unbecoming to have 
a blank place outside a building made glorious with colour 
than in the inside; some of the churches and cathedrals 
where the windows occupy nearly the whole wall space are 
filled with the most gloriously coloured glass that can be con- 
ceived. I do not see why a fine panel of enamelled terra-cotta 
or glass mosaic should not delight us like a glorious stained- 
glass window, except that the liquid colours seen through the 
glass are more heavenly. I cannot account for the impres- 
sion any more than I can for that crimson leaf that I saw on 
the outskirts of a sombre wood near Rome in 1854, which 
flamed like a ruby, and fixed itself on my memory. 

Some of the monks who had a divine genius for colour 
devoted themselves, as an act of worship, during the twelfth 
century, to perfecting the harmonies of colour in the glass 
of the churches, and these harmonies have never been sur. 
passed, nor, I think, equalled. To take some of those that 
we have at home, I may mention the windows in the aisles 
of the choir at Canterbury. When you see the grand windows 
at Chartres lit up by the sun while an anthem 18 being sung, 
and some curling clouds of incense are arrested by the vault, 
you think that nothing more heavenly is possible, and that 
the highest ambition of man must be to become a glazier. 
There are many very fine specimens of coloured glass in the 
mosques at Cairo, and although the glass is very thin, being 
set in a projecting frame of Arabic mortar, the uniform colour 
is greatly varied by the shadow from the framework,perhape 
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only one small pieca getting perfectly lit by the sun, and that | the lips were coloured red, but we know from Plato that the 


tiny piece then glows like a jewel. 
the windows of Chartres—if second to anything—are the 
lovely windows in the cathedral at Florence, saıd to have 
been made by an Italian gentleman who had studied glass 
painting in Flanders. The windows are said to have been 
designed by Ghiberti. Both in glass and in rude native 
pottery many of the artistic effects we most admire are what 
may be called accidental, and we sometimes are apt to deplore 
the more perfect methods that have been introduced in modern 
times; but that, in my opinion, is a most ridiculous desire, 
and only shows our stupidity and incompetence, for with a 
little thought and trouble we could introduce a pattern which 
would have the same effect in breaking the uniformity of tone. 

It has been. stated by those who have lived in Persia that 
the potters there would make the main colour with which a 
piece is enamelled perfectly uniform, like a commonplace 
English potter; but [ can hardly believe that this is true, for 
we see in their woven stuffs, where nothing depends on the 
action of fire, that it is quite common, if net universal, for 
the Persian weavers to vary the tones of any colour that 
forms the main. centre of a bordered carpet. There was a 
beautiful green Persian carpet that I once saw laid down; 
the weaver had put in certain parts several stripes of almost 
pure yellow; and in the case of yellow carpets I have seen 
the same narrow stripes, in black. Personally, I do not par- 
ticularly admire this black accent in the yellow carpet, al- 
though we must 511 feel with the weaver that nothing 15 80 
abhorrent to an eye cultivated to appreciate colour ae abeo- 
lute monotony ; in this carpet that I spoke of, with the whole 
centre one mass of green, the introduction of a little yellow 
made it like one of those moss-grown banks in a wood where 
an excess of moisture makes one part streaked or dappled 
with yellow. I was amused by hearing a fashionable lady 
criticise this green carpet; she was asking the lady of the 
house when she was going to have her new carpets, and the 
latter replied, " We have just got them." The visitor re 
marked that it was curious that the new carpet had faded ; 
ahe evidently had no appreciation of colour. 

Those of you who are colourists will have observed how 
Nature abhors uniformity, and that if ዜ whitewashed wall 15 
left sufficiently long Nature will form this monotonous patch 
of white into a most beautiful variegated one with. suggestions 
of almost all the colours. Of course to get perfect loveliness 
and harmony with the enamelled colours of pottery we must 
have the same gifte of perfect, unselfishness and devotion that 
. distinguished the medieval glaziers. The loveliness of 
stained glass 18 not wholly within man's power. The sun 
produces the different entrancing effects, which in the finest 
specimens suggest melting jewels being mixed together that 
produce such exquisite beauty as we perhaps have never seen 
in nature, but have only dreamed of at ecstatic moments. 

I am really only advocating the perfecting of colour in 

ue substances, which never, as far as I am concerned, has 
kindled the raptures that are produced by a transparent 
medium lit by the sun. The Saracens, when they had 
attained skill, produced the most enchanting effects with dead 
colour and gold by graduating the surfaces, so that the light 
struck on them at different angles. That piece of the 
Alhambra that Owen Jones had done at the Crystal Palace 
shows us what marvellous effects the Saracens achieved by 

! a few colours and some gold on surfaces of slightly 
different altitudes and apparently slightly different angles. 
The least shift in the beholder's position will bring out an 
entirely new pattern of different colours from the one before 
jt, and in some cases both can be made to melt into each other. 

You all probably know that the Greeks painted their 
statues, as did the medievals of the thirteenth century. 1 
do not suppose that the Greeks painted the white dresses 
over with distemper, but, if necessary, merely put a painted 
or gilt border on the robes; and I am of opinion that all the 
flesh that was shown was merely glazed over with some kind 
of varnish, so that the white marble showing through looked 
like flesh. In those tombs that were discovered by Hamdhi 
Bey at Sidon and are now in the Museum at Constantinople, 
the statues on the main body of the tomb, which are about 
half life-size, are all left in the pure white marble; but some 

leaf ornament on the sloping sides of the roof of the sarco- 
phagus has the ground stained a darkish purple, and in the 

iments at each end, where the figures are small, they are 
all coloured, the mantles being generally of scarlet or purple, 
the bronze armour gilt, and the hair coloured, like some of 
the coloured Tanagra figures. I cannot now recollect whether 


Perhaps second only to | eyes were coloured after nature. 


In Book IV. of the “Re 
public,” Plato says:—" If we were painting a. statue, and 
someone were to come and blame us for not putting the most 
beautiful colours on the most beautiful parts cf the body— 
for the eyes, he would say, ought to be purple, but they are 
black—in that case we might fairly answer, ‘Sir, do not 
imagine that we ought to beautify the eyes to such a degree 
that they are no longer eyes, but see whether, by giving thıs 
and the other features their due, we make the whole beauti. 
ful’” (Jowett’s translation, 1875). 

In one of Giovanni Pisano’s white marble statues of the 
Virgin the hair was gilt, the face was painted, and there was 
a little piece of lining of one of the robes painted, and I think 
a pattern on. the border of the robe was gilt. The supposition 
that the Greeks, who were the greatest artists the world has 
yet seen, would have daubed with distemper the splendid 
Parian or Pentelic marble is absurd. 

Perhaps it is no use in the present day recommending 
anything that would merely confer beauty on a town, but ı 
think it might be urged on the ground of health and cheap 
ness that if the outsides of buildings were covered with ena- 
melled terracotta it would be much better for the inhabı- 
tants’ health than the present grime, and that the expense 
of a constant repainting of fronts would be saved. The state 
of the houses 18 bad enough in London, but when you come 
to the manufacturing towns of the North, such as Leeds or 
Manchester, the making of the fronte clean, bright, and beauti- 
ful, instead of black, would certainly have a beneficial effect 
on the health of the inhabitants. Of course health is an im- 
portant consideration, but we hope that the country has not 
sunk so low as to be absolutely indifferent to the beauty or 
ugliness of anything. 

I think I told you that when I first went to Venice some of 
the fronts of the houses on the Grand Canal and in some of 
the Piazzas showed the remains of figure painting on the 
plaster, and the same sort of figure painting then existed on 
the houses at Brescia. Last year I showed you some photo- 
graphs of Roman palaces that had been painted with; subjects 
by Baldassare Peruzzi, and where these are made as you would 


| make a sculptured frieze or panel, I think nothing can be more 


appropriate; but I do not think it is so where the fronts look 
as if they had been large pictures with holes cut through them 
for windows; still, you must recollect that painters then 
abounded, and that it was very difficult to get a living by 
painting, so that however much the artist might have objected 
to this method of decoration he was forced to do it to get hus 
bread. Many of Raffael's frescoes in the Vatican do not 
strike me as appropriate decoration. Walls have a certain 
structural purpose to fulfil, and if the subjects are properly 
framed as pictures they may look appropriate as well as beaulı- 
ful. This may have been suggested to the painters by the 
common practice of hanging the walls with tapestry which 
contained landscapes, battles, and the like, though, as tapestry 
is a different material from the walls, it looks more reason- 
able; I think if our artists were employed on such work now, 
they would be careful not to destroy the appearance of solidity 
in the wall. The Byzantines, when they put figures on 0 
their domes and vaults, mostly made them sufficiently con- 
ventional to show that they were intended as mere decoration 
of the walls, vaults, or domes. I mentioned in my former 
lecture on this subject the cases that I had noticed in 7 
don, and I have noticed comparatively lately a very apt use 
of coloured decoration in enamelled earthenware, sometimes 
intermixed with pictures in glass mosaic. 

There is a celebated frieze of Luca della Robbia ware, à 
copy of which is in South Kensington. Museum, but it ig not 
very successful as a decoration. It is most probable that the 
Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon was partially coloured, 
and no doubt the Greeks had been careful not to make the 
colour too realistic. Ithink you will all agree with me that 
iù this climate, where we have so much dark and damp 
weather, it is not pleasant to walk through streets of dingy 
brick in misty weather or in drizzling rain, when every wall 
has black tears running down it ;while if the houses were 
faced with a material which could be washed with a hose, we 
should avail ourselves of this method of keeping the outside 
of our houses clean; and if in addition they were beautifully 
coloured, it would raise our spirits. A certain number of the 
Saracen houses are adorned outside with enamelled tiles, but 
as a rule ornamental decorations were reserved for the inside, 
the people always being afraid of attracting the Evil Eye by 
any show of wealth, beauty, or magnificence. You probably 
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remember that Al-ed-Deen was kept in a vault till he was 
fourteen to avert the Evil Eye. In the Gate of Justice at 
Granada coloured tiles have been put in certain places. 1 
have never been in Persia, where more external display of 
colour is used than in other Saracen countries, and where, 
too, the exclusion of figure subjects was not so much insisted 
on, for the Persians are Shias, or heretical Muslems. 

In the late Lord Leighton’s Arab Hall there are many tiles 
painted with birds, beasts, fishes, and men, probably of Cufic 
work, which, I suppose, once belonged to some heretical 
Mussulman, and afterwards came into the ion of a 
١ devout one, who, having consulted the doctors of the law, was 


told that he was only breaking the commandment by having: 


representations of living things, and if he cut all their throate 
he would fulfil his religious obligations; and, if closely exa- 
mined, these animals and human beings can be seen to have 
a cut across the throat; this does not apply to replicas exe- 
cuted by Mr. De Morgan. 

The only large external thing which I have seen coloured 
in Italy is the spire of a church at Lugo. This was built of 
bricks with a rounded end, the rounded end forming the 
external part of the spire; these bricks were all enamelled, 
and as far as I recollect formed into ribbons and bands. We 
must, however, remember that nearly all Chinese and Jape- 
nese architecture is decorated with colour, and some of it 
is described by travellers as magnificent. 


I did mention the possibility of using the various coloured 
porphyries, which I think may be found in Norway or Sweden, 
of every variety of colour, from white to black; but as the 
labour required to work porphyry 15 very great indeed, even 
if the stone were got for nothing,we could hardly expect: such 
a material to be used; but it is the only stone except granite 
that will stand the abominable air of London. Marble isa 
lovely material, but it cannot be used outside a building with 
any success in London on account of its so rapidly perishing 
by the vicissitudes of the climate and the foulness of the air. 
I do not know that it is much more perishable in Londonthan 
it 18 in Venice; but there at least disintegrated marble is not 
covered with dust and soot. Charles Garnier defends the use 
of marble outside buildings in Paris,, and says “truly the 
marble decays, but it gives a certain air of distinction to the 
building, even as a gentleman in rags could not be confounded 
with a peasant or common fellow even in his best clothes.” 
But I do not think this simile quite holds good in London, 
for the soot and grime soon take away all traces of beauty 
from the marble, 80 I think we must reserve marble for 4 
work. 

In urging you to study the harmonies cf colour I am 
actuated by two motives: one is the perpetuation of the 
beauties of nature in the outside of our buildings, and the 
other the desire that my fellow-countrymen should not sink 
to that degraded position: in which they have lost all sense of 
delight in its surpassing loveliness. It seems to me that 
Nature has surrounded us with all these varied beauties of 
colour for our solace, refreshment, and purification, and that 
it 18 most important that the architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors should do their utmost to prevent the nation from sink- 
ing to that depth of insensibility that no beauty can touch 
it. I have always thought that it was very shameful that the 
great wise men, the lawgivers, the philosophers, the great 
poets, the great painters, sculptors, and architects, have been 
in general so badly rewarded; but seeing that this base in- 
gratitude appears ingrained in every nation, those of you who 
are great must sacrifice yourselves to prevent your fellow- 
men from sinking to a lower level than they have arrived at at 
present, remembering that if Buddha and Diogenes were 
beggars, it was in the hopes that they might raise their 
fellow-creatures to a higher level. 

One of the things about decoration in colour that is the 
most distressing to the designer is that if the colour is merely 
paint, and is not a regular figure subject or landscape on 
canvas or a panel, when the decorated part gets dirty or 
stained, more especially if the then occupier is not the person 
for whom the original decoration was done, the newcomer 
may find seme coats of white paint the cheapest substitute for 
the former decorative painting. and in using it he utterly 
destroys the decoration. A client for whom I was decorating 
a house begged me to see his old housa where one of his 
rooms had been decorated by the late Godfrey Sykes. I 
called at the house with his note of introduction, but the 
occupier was abroad, and as I had not much time to spare I 
begged the servant to let me see the room, which he was very 
loth todo; but at last he yielded to my importunity, but said 
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grumblingly, as he showed me in, he could not see whati any- 
body wanted to look at it for, and I found that the room had 
been painted white. The use of mosaics prevents this utter 
destruction of what may be a beautiful thing, and I have 
found in sumptuous drawing-rooms glass mosaic with a gold 
ground by no means too brilliant for its surroundings. In 
some few cases this glass mosaic is too brilliant and too spark- 
ling to harmonise with the rest of the work. The late George 
Edmund Street, at the Guards’ Chapel, Birdcage Walk, used 
figure panels in marble mosaic, which harmonised very well 
with the rest of the chapel, as it is softer in ite contrasts, and 
fas none of the sparkle of glass mosaic. 

The most abominable misuse of mosaic, except for brooches 
or little articles of personal adornment, is the attempt to 
imitate pictures with minute tessere, commonly called Roman 
mosaic; two of Raffael's pictures, sup to be master- 
pieces, are done in this way at St. Peter’s. Doubtless they 
show the composition of Raffael; but, although Raffael was 
no colourist, he would never have painted a picture that set 
your teeth on edge as these do. I mentioned before some 
very effective glass mosaic put on a pink-fronted terra-cotta 
shop at South Kensington, a little before you come to Mr. 
Street's church. | 

I think for floors the most magnificent sort of mosaic 18 
the Opus Alexandrinum, which may be seem in several of 
the churches at Rome and at Constantinople. If I recollect 
rightly, there are the remains of subjects done in this Roman 
mosaic on the floors of Caracalla's Baths. In one of the great 
Exedras in the gymnasium of these baths the floor is in mosaic 
divided into compartments, each showing members of the 
fancy who, I suppose, had distinguished themselves in the 
games there, and there was a strong resemblance in ther 
faces to distinguished members of the prize ring over here.— 
R.T.B.A. Journal. | | 


BUILDING NEWS. 
PLans were approved by the Hull Corporation Property Com- 


mittee last Friday for the bridge over the river at Stoneferry. 
which is to cost £36,000. | 


THE foundation-stone of Deptford’s new Town Hall, in New 
Cross Road, S.E., was laid on Wednesday. Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Stewart, and Rickards are the architects, Mr. H. L. 
Holloway being the builder. 


THE new P.M. chapel at Castletown, near Sunderland, which 
was opened on Saturday, has been erected for 240 pecple, at 
a cost of about £1,000, by Mr. M. Wright, of Monkwearmouth, 
from the design of Mr. J. H. Nicholls, of Sunderland. The 
building is of brick with stone facings. ۱ 


TuE extension to the County School, at Ystalyfera, ۰ 
prising a physical laboratory, gymnasium and manual room, 
which was opened on the 7th inst., has been erected by 
Mr. J. R. Williams, local contractor, from plans by the late 
Mr. W. W. Williams, Swansea. The work has cost £2,000. 


THE foundation stone of a new church at Toronto, near 
Bishop Auckland, was laid on the 10th inst. The structure, 
which will be of stone, will cost £2,000, and has been 
designed (to seat 350) by Messrs. Hicks and Charlwood, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the builder being Mr. F. Hilton, of 
Bishop Auckland. 


AT Fridax's meeting of Abergavenny School Board, Mr. E. 
A. Johnson, architect, was instructed to prepare plans for 
additions to Hereford Road School, Castle Street School, 
and for a new school in Victoria Street, and provide accom- 
modation for boys, girls and infants, instead of a mixed 
school as at, present. | 
Tue new Wesleyan Church at. Beamish, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid on the 7th inst., has been erected by Mr. W. 
Hall, of Gateshead-on-Tyne. from the design of Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Tweedy, Newcastle. The church will accommodate 
350 persons, and three vestries will be attached, the whole 
erection being of stone. 


HackNEY's new Technical Institute in Dalston Lane, N.E., 
was formally opened on the 8th inst. The cost of the new 
building, exclusive of site, has been nearly £16,000, but pre- 
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sently it is hoped that the governors will be in a position: to 
build à much larger block fronting Dalston Lane. The 
equipment has cost aver £3,000. 


ል sırr of about an acre in extent has been secured, at a 
cost of £3,000, in Tyndall’s Park, Bristol, for the new 
Baptist College for the West of England. It is situated 
near to the University College, at which the students take 
their Arts course, and to Western (Congregational) College, 
where they attend some of the theological classes. The 
present building at Stokes Croft is said to have been erected 
from plans originally designed for Dartmoor prison. 


Designs have been approved for the Twickenham Green Bap- 
tiet Church and Schools. The block comprises church (seat- 
ing 619 adults), two vestries, cloak room, church parlour, large 
schoolroom, infants’ room, class rooms, kitchen; and the 
` buildings are designed in a late period of Perpendicular Gothic 
freely treated. A bold square tower forms a prominent fea- 
ture at one corner. The estimated cost is about £5,500, and 
the architects are Messrs. Baines, of Clement's Inn, W.C. 


Tee foundation-stone of the United Methodist Free Church, 
' Highams Park, E., was laid on the 3rd inst. The design is 
in a late period of Gothic freely treated. The facings are in 
ed red bricks, and the dressings in white costessey work. 
e block comprises church, with transepts and apse and two 
vestries, and the contract amount of the building is £1,828. 
This building will form the school when the future church 16 
erected, and is only the first portion of a large scheme. The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. 
Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


THE new C. M. Chapel, in Garth Road, Bangor, the 
foundation stone of which was laid on Wednesday, will 
afford accommodation for 800 people. The contract (about 
£10,000) has been let to Messrs. J. Mayers and Son, of 
Chester, Mr. J. Cubitt, of 2, Broad Street Buildings, E.C., 
being the architect. The building is to be of stone rubble, 
faced with Eifl granite; the dressings of the windows and 
doorways will be of Runcorn flecked stone, the buttresses 
and corners of Penmaenmawr stone, the steps of patent 
Victoria stone, and the pillars in the interior of Ancaster 
stone. 
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AN extraordinary general meeting of the members of the 
North London Rifle Club, held on Wednesday night at the 
London Tavern, decided that it was desirable to erect a 
permanent club-house at Bisley, and a strong committee 
was appointed to work out the details and report to the 
annual general meeting in December. In connection 
with the Regimental Cottage Homes Fund (offices, 11, 
Tothill Street, Westminster), the Royal Berkshire Regiment 
has received from Mrs. Lewis, in memory of her late hus- 
band, Mr. 5, Lewis, a gift of £3,000, for the purchase of a 
site, and for building and endowing in perpetuity three 
cottage homes for disabled men of the regiment with their 
families. The homes, situated near the barracks at Reading, 
are now nearly completed. 


In the City of London Cemetery, Little Ilford, on Wednes- 
day the foundation-stone of a crematorium, which will be 
erected at a cost of £7,000, was laid. The design provides 
for a hall 27ft. in length by 24ft. in width for the mourners 
to assemble in, with a large waiting room adjacent and lead- 
ing from the hall. The cremating chamber will be at the 
rear of the hall, and will be of sufficient size to admit of two 
cremating furnaces being erected. At the present time, 
however, it is intended to erect only one furnace, the flue of 
which will be carried up in the centre of an ornamental 
tower about eighty feet in height. The design of the crema- 
torium is Gothic in style. and is intended to harmonise with 
the existing chapels and buildings in the cemetery. This 
will be built by Mr. B. E. Nightingale, Mr. D. J. Ross, of 
the Guildhall, being the engineer. 


ThE new Queen Victoria Memorial Cottage Hospital at 
Ashbourne, which was opened yesterday by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian, is situated in Buxton Road. Owing to tne some- 
what restricted area of the site, says the Manchester Guardian, 
the new building has been planned with a second storey over 
the central block, and has accommodation for eight beds 


and two cots. The ground floor comprises male and female 
wards, each containing three beds and a cot; matron’s and 
nurse’s rooms, offices, and an operating-room. The first 
floor contains two single-bed wards for isolated cases. The 
hospital has been built from designs prepared by Mr. A. E. 
Evill, of Cooper Street, Manchester, at a total cost, includ- 
ing the laying out of the grounds, of about £2,500. 


THE new Swansea Harbour Trust Offices, at the corner of 
Adelaide Street, which were opened on the 12th inst., have 
been built of bright red Cattybrook bricks, with bands of 
Portland stone. The building has been erected by Messrs. 
Lloyd 8፻08., Swansea, from the design of Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Cardiff The carvers were Messrs. 
G. Houghton, Swansea, and T. Jones, Cardiff. Other work 
was carried out by Messrs. Hardman, Powell & Co., Bir- 
mingham; Mr. H. Coles, electrical engineer, Swansea; 
Messrs. Hill and Smith, Brierley Hill; Henry Hope and 
Sons, Ld., Birmingham; Mr. James Gibbons, Wolver- 
hampton; B. Ward & Co., Victoria Street, Westminster ; 
John Legg and Sons, J. S. Brown, electrical engineers, &c., 
Swansea; and T. Brawn & Co., Birmingham. 
اس وس‎ 


JOTTINGS. 


IT is suggested that as the weekly sittings of the Justices at 
Wallsend are held in a café, that the new municipal buildings 
should provide a place for police business. - 


APPLICATIONS for the post of engineer and surveyor to the 
Abercarn Urban Council are to be lodged not later than the 
26th inst. The commencing salary is £200 per annum. 


DISSATISFACTION is being expressed that the bronze casting 
of the Victoria memorial statue for Southport should have 
been made in Germany. The contract price for it to 
Mr. Frampton was £1,750. 


THE annual exhibition of students' works executed during 
the past twelve months will be held on the last Friday and 
Saturday in this month at the Royal Female School of Art, 
Queen's Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


AT Monday's general assembly at the Royal Society of 
British Artists the following were elected members:— 
Mesers. W. B. Lamond, Forbes Witherby, E. Anderson, 
Paul Montford, F. Carruthers Gould, Carr Day, and Fletcher 
Watson. 

Tse City Corporation have agreed to pay to the Bridge 
House Estates Committee £50,000 for the ground belonging 
to the estates required for widening London Wall and 
Blomfield Street between Albion Place and Finsbury House. 
The money will be paid from the Consolidated rate. 


THE South African war memorial at Tynemouth, which was 
unveiled on the 13th inst., has been designed by Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, architect, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the sculptor being 
Mr. Robert Beall, also of Newcastle. It is of red sandstone, 
and stands in Front Street, its height being about 12ft. 


A BRONZE statue of the late Queen Victoria is to be erected 
in front of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. The 
statue is to be 8ft. high, mounted upon a red polished 
granite pedestal, decorated on four sides with bronze reliefs, 
depicting the Royal Artillery in the four several engage 
ments—Crimea, Afganistan, Indian Mutiny, and South 
Africa. Mr. Henry Price has been commissioned to execute 
the work. 


In Mexico, where churches are so numerous, bells are very 
much in evidence, notwithstanding the fact that the time 
and duration of their ringing are regulated by law. The 
churches have from two to six bells each, of which the 
greater number are cracked and sadly out of tune. In the 
towers of the different temples throughout the country there 
is an immense quantity of old and fractured metal, fit only 
for the melting pot. It is inconceivable, adds the Iron Áge, 
that much of it would not find its way there if the church 
authorities were properly approached by a representative of 
& bell foundry. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—The PINAL 
and SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 13TH to the 20TH 
NOVEMBER, 1903, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by Testimonies of 
Study, &c., and necessary fees, must be sent in on or before the 1 
Ocrouer, addressed to the undersigned, 
7 ۱ W. J. LOCKE, 


Secretary, 8.1. B.A. 


9, Conduit Street, London, W. 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 


HE John Bull we are all thinking of now is that part of 
him represented by the London County Council, and 
the Island is that little bit of land which forms an island 
site between the widened Strand and Aldwych. We see 
John Bull at his best or in his most characteristic mood 
whilst he is settling the limitations of this new and tight 
little island. It is going to be very valuable, and its great 
value, which his own eurprising enterprise has created, must 
not be interfered with by any other earthly considerations. 
Having entered on a great public improvement, which will 
affect his greatest city (the greatest city in the world) for 
perhaps centuries, he is not going to be led off the scent of 
present commercial advantage by any larger prospective 
gain. John Bull has made a new Island and he is, going to 
hold tight to every inch of it. He can do a sum in arith- 
metic with anyone, but «esthetics and ‘imagination trouble 
not his vision in the least. 

The fact that one of the most picturesque modern edifices 
in the world, the Law Courts (which he has erected at 
enormous cost) and two fine examples of that Church 
architecture which gives London its greatest charm are 
ready to hand as a finish and crown to one of the finest 
thoroughfares in this great city does not trouble the clear 
vision which Mr. John Bull possesses for—cash. Though he is 
rich he thinks he can afford to be penurious ; though he pre- 
tends to have yearniugs for art, he knows how to suppress 
them; though he comes close to the possibilities of great 
artistic results, he knows exactly when to halt and stultity 
them. He isa curious study. 

The County Council appear to have decided, with 
unclouded minds, that further improvements in the Strand 
would overstep the reasonable ambitions of London. What 
agitation on the part of the many who think differently may 
accomplish it remains to be seen. 

———9--99—————— — 


SPANISH COLONIAL ASCHITECTURE. 


OUTHWARD from the United States to the confines of 
Patagonia lies a territory on which the arts of the 
Iberian Peninsular have left an indelible record, a land 

replete with natural beauties and rich not only with records of 
the Aztec and Peruvian civilisations, but with cities and 
monuments reminding us of the days when the Latin, and 
not the Anglo-Saxon race, seemed likely to bear the palm 
of world-wide dominion. To America, but recently emerged 
from a war which has resulted in the transfer to her flag of 
the remains of the Spanish empire overseas, the architectural 
records of such a civilisation are of additional interest, and 
it is therefore natural that the first fruits of this rich store- 
house of architecture should have been collected and pub- 
lished by an American. 

In his great work which we now have before us, entitled 

“ Spanish-American Architecture in Mexico,” Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter has supplied a great want and is entitled to the 
gratitude of lovers of art in all countries. The work is pub- 
lished by Mr. Millet, of Boston, and is .illustrated by 150 
photographs in nine volumes with one volume of letterpress 
containing over 60 smaller photographs and plans. The 
sale in the United Kingdom is restricted to 30 copies 
which are issued by Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack, of 
Causewayside, Edinburgh, and Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., at a cost of £21. The value of such a work largely 
depends on the excellence of the photographs, which in this 
case are almost faultless, They have been taken by Henry 
Greenwood Peabody, the plans being added by Bertram 
` Grosvenor Goodhue. 

To a certain extent, Mexican architecture is already 
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familiar to Americans, Florida and California having records 
of their former Spanish rulers, especially in the so-called 
“mission” architecture, of the southern portions of the 
United States, an excellent modern rendering of which 
is afforded by Messrs. Carrére and Hastings, Ponce de 
Leon, in Florida; but in these volumes we have ዜ record 
of the richest developments of architecture in New Spain, 
the greatest of Spain's former possessions. The “ mission m 
architecture 18 characterised bv the writer as being a type of 
Provincial Mexican, having for its chief interest “a sort 
of forceful picturesqueness, mainly resulting from the heavy 
masses worked up out of a material like Adobe, whose 
expressive capacity is necessarily limited to broad general 
effects.” [t bears the same relation to the Spanish Colonial 
that the English Colonial does to the work from which it is 
derived. The universal employment of timber in each case 
caused an adherence to the use of the meaner materials. 
In Mexico itself, the vastly greater wealth available, the 
abundance of good materials, and the tranquil state of the 
country for over three centuries, led to a development of 
architecture of a ruder, but freer and hardly less magnificent 
type than that of Spain herself. A merit of this architecture, 
and a high one, is the organic character of the structural 
work and the concentration of ornament on a few salient 
pointe, which is very marked in the examples given. The 
date of the conquest and settlement of New Spain was 
coincident with the later developments of the Plateresque 
in the mother country, during which period the work of 
organisation and administration left little time for the 
development of architecture in the new colonies. It is there- 
fore the subsequent decadent manifestations of Spanish 
taste which have their chief counterparts in Mexico. 

The dome is the great feature of most buildings secular, as 
well as religious. It usually has but one shell, the base being 
almost universally octagonal; ordinarily with a dormer 
window in each 8116, sometimes so treated as to give the 
effect of a regular base to the dome. Another feature 18 the 
free use of tiles, mostly glazed, as & decorative surface 
treatment for domes and in many cases wall surfaces also. 
l'his, like the dome, is derived from the Arabs, and although 
somewhat bizarre in appearance in a photograph, is doubtless | 
as the writer remarks, of great architecture colour value in 
the clear air and brilliant sun of Mexico. The portions 
of the buildings on which ornament is chiefly lavished are 
the facade, the towers above the roof level, the side en- 
trances, and the dome, the remainder of the buildings being 
almost absolutely devoid of ornament. and serving as a foil 
to the elaborately decorative portions. 

Another marked characteristic is the indigenous influence 
shown in much of the decoration. This is specially apparent 
in illustrations of doorways in Mexico and Puebla, and the 
very curious aqueduct fountain at Chapultepec. This native 
influence, though most strongly marked in the earlier 
examples, gives its note to the greater part of the decorative 
work illustrated. 

The eighteenth century was the greatest period of architec- 
tural development in Mexico arising from the prodigious 
wealth of the country at that time. During this period two 
styles maintained a joint dominance —the Baroque and its 
peculiarly Spanish manifestation, the Churraguesque, in 
which the column and anta are transformed into pillars and 
pilasters replete with decoration, decorated lines infinite- 
simally broken, sculpture forming an integral part of the 
structure. This became what may be called the special 
style of the vice-royalty. 

Volume II. is largely taken up with illustrations of 
the Cathedral of Mexico, the largest church in the Western 
Hemisphere, whieh contains work of every period from the 
time of Philip II. to the end of the Spanish dominions. The 
photographs given of the altar of Los Reyes is most 
suggestive, The adjoining Sagrario Metropolito ie a 
peculiarly good example of the Churraguesque style, and 
in spite of its fantastic decoration, is exceedingly charming 
and dignified in its general lines. The church of San 
Hipolito is remarkable for its diagonally placed towers and 
very fine dome pierced hy large windows with buttresses 
between. The Balvanera Chapel, dating from 1791, is 
illustrated by a photo of a very suggested Churraguesque 
facade, but the most interesting plate is that showing 
the Church of the Tercer Orden de San Agustin, one of 
the most dignified and beautiful examples given. The treat- 
ment of the facade shows how dignity may be consistent 
with the utmost freedom of architectural detail, 
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Volume III. contains illustrations of the facade and | most elaborate front shown, but the workmanship and 


tower of the Church of la Santesima, Trinidad, the upper 
stage of the latter being peculiarly happy in its design. The 
dome seen in rear of the church is very interesting in 
its treatment, 
Santa Inez are beautiful examples of carved woodwork. 

The gateway to the churchyard at Coyoacan is an interesting 
' example of the influence of the native style. The Colegio 
de los Viscaynos, and San Ildefonso are less noteworthy, 
but a very charming internal courtyard of the latter is 
shown, more severe in style than most of the work given. 

Volume IV. is devoted to secular work in the City of 
Mexico. The courtyard of the Colegio de los Viscaynos is 
illustrated by a view of a very fine patio, one of the 
largest in Mexico. Its square dome, with segmental pedi- 
ment-like sides and corner obelisks, is worthy of note. The 
staircase arcade of the University of Mexico affords an 
interesting example of the obliteration of the pilaster with 
sculptured detail of a very refined type. Several of the 
smaller street fronts are illustrated, showing the treatment 
of wall surfaces by elaborate diaper work of a Moorish 
type, executed in stucco. The doorway to the house of the 
Count de Santiago, with its double columns and curiously 
treated pedestals, is very graceful, while the Casa de los 
Mascarones, or House of the Masks, is one of the most 
characteristic and successful of the secular examples shown 
with admirably treated window openings. 

Volume V. shows the Cathedral of Puebla, second in size 
and importance to that of Mexico, and by the same designer 
but, like the former, somewhat lacking in interest. The 
facade of the Church of San Francisco, Puebla, shows an 
almost Jacobean type of treatment; the centre portion is 
flanked by tiled panels set in the general brickwork of 
front. The Camarin of the Seminario de San Martin is an 
interesting example of beautiful and elaborate design in 
wood. The Casa de los Azulejos, or “ House of the Tiles,” 
is the most elaborate of the residences of the old nobility, 
and is now used as the Jockey Club. It is strongly Moorish 
in character, the treatment of patio especially so. The 
Salto del Agua, a fountain marking the end of one of the 
aqueducts supplying Mexico with water, and a stone door- 
way at Puebla, in the next volume, are more Aztec in 
character than any other example given. 

Volume VI. contains an interesting fountain at Puebla, 
a church at Tlascala almost entirely covered with tiles, an 
interesting street front in Puebla treated with dull red tiles 
relieved by white and blue glazed tiles and rococo plaster- 
work round the upper windows and cornice. The treatment 
of the coupled beams in the roof of the Church of San 
Franciso at Tlascala, one of the only timber-roofed churches 
in Mexico, is charming. The wooden Tribune in the Colegio 
Carilino is à good example of rococo work. 

Volume VII. contains many interesting photographs of 
elaborate interior work from the church of Santa Clara 81 
Queretaro. The entrance from the church to the convent 
with the Mother Superior's balcony is very interesting. In 
the church of San Domingo in the same city, we have a very 
simple and rudely treated front, having much character. 
The church of Nuestra Senora de los Carmel 18 a master- 
piece of the Mexican architect Tresguerras, and one of the 
only examples of 8 facade with central tower. 

Volume VIII. The convent church of La Conception in 
the state of Guanajuato, although wánting in architectural 
qualities, furnishes with its surrounding wall and trees a 
most beautiful picture. The church of San Diego Guana- 
juato is among the most charming of the smaller Churra- 
guesque examples. San Felipe Neri affords an example of 
how picturesque work may be which offends most architec- 
tural canons ! 

Volume IX. The church facade of La Valenciana, near 
Guanajuato is exceedingly charming, the detail being most 
delicate with a strong suggestion of Arab influence, 
especially in the treatment of the woodwork. The church 
of San Sebastian y Santa Prisca at Tasco is very curious, 
‘the towers being top-heavy but full of charming detail, the 
general effect of which is almost Hindu in its richness. 
Like some of the other towers illustrated, it is marred by 
the fact that the main cornice cuts it into two almost equal 
parts, but the design of the upper stages leaves little to be 
desired. The Palace of Cortes at Cuernavaca 18 interesting : 
it is shown by a beautiful double storied arcade flanked by 


towers. 


design are alike poor and the whole effect that of a wedding 
cake. The tower is an exceedingly curious example, 
probably due to native design. The treatment of the 


The south doors of the Convent Church of | Carmelite belfries in the Sanctuario de Guadelupe is ex- 


ceedingly ingenious. They form buttresses below, but are 
arcaded above, the bells being hung in the openings. A 
very fine barrel vault, richly decorated with ribs and panels, 
is shown from the church of San Domingo at Paxaca. The 
church of San Felipe Neri Queretaro has an exceedingly 
effective tower with richly, decorated belfry stages. 

Space prevents our referring in more than the briefest 
way to the contents of this interesting work or alluding 
to the chapters on painting and the allied arts, but 
those who have hitherto thought the work of the Renais- 
sance periods to be wanting in novelty or imagination will 
own themselves mistaken after a study of these examples. 
It is also evident that no work which in the main is 
on sound lines can altogether fail to be pleasing, and we 
think that those students who know the work of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, France and Spain, may with advantage study 
its development in a new habitat, and judge how possible it 
is to develop from the work of the past a style in accord- 
ance with the wants of the present, free from all unnecessary 
formalism, and yet dignified and interesting. 

It is ungrateful to criticise a work which 18 80 excellent, 
but we could have wished that some of the smaller work 
which is doubtless scattered broadcast over Mexico had also 
been included ; but we hope this may be done by others who 
will follow in Mr. Baxter’s footsteps, in giving us further 
records of the architecture of Mexico and South America. 
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HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT 
AND BUILDING RESTRICTIONS. 


LREADY the influence of restricticns on the architec- 
tural development of the new frontages created by the 
Holborn to Strand improvement is beginning to be 

felt. The sale on Tuesday week does not seem to have 
been an exhilarating one. The result has drawn forth the 
following queries from Captain Swinton :—(1) What, roughly, 
was the valuer's estimate of the total value of the Council's 
property which was put up for sale by auction last Tuesday? 
In other words, what was the rough value of the property 
involved? (2) What was then sold? (3) What had been 
disposed of privately since? (4) Whether the Chairman 
can tell the Council what militates against buyers coming 
forward ? 

In reply Mr. Mullins, Chairman of the Corporate Property 
Committee said the rental value of the Holborn to Strand 
portion was reckoned at £11,000, and that of the outlying 
portion not belonging to the improvement was £2,000. At 
the auction there was sold one lot in Southampton Row at 
£620 per annum, a lot in Long Lane at £55 per annum, and 
a lot in Mare Street, Hackney, at £40 per annum. 
Since then another lot had been sold in Mare Street, 
also at £40 per annum. The question as to what cause 
militated against the success of the sale was a difficult 
one in the minds of some, but he believed that the 
difficulties had been very much exaggerated. The Council’s 
conditions were not more serious and stringent than those 
of many large landowners in London. In regard to the 
Knightsbridge improvement, for instance, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners insisted on the plans being drawn by their own 
architect, Mr. W. D. Caröe, and no difficulty had arisen. The 
Council’s conditions were far less stringent than that. In 
the second place, Sir Richard Farrant, who was interested on 
behalf of a very important syndicate, interviewed the com- 
mittee on the conditions, and asked every question which 
was likely to be important to him, and at the end he ex- 
pressed himself perfectly satisfied, and although he after- 
wards withdrew from that syndicate he expressly stated 
that it was not in consequence of any conditions the com- 
mittee insisted on. Mr. Mullins said his own personal 
impression was that among the serious bidders at the sale 
there was no objection to the conditions. He thought, 
therefore, there was no real difficulty with regard to the con- 
ditions, and there was reason to believe that negotiations 
which had already been begun would bear fruit. It was 
the duty of the Council to raise the standard of architecture 


Volume X. The cathedral of Zacatecas is probably thelin London, and in this matter there might be some objection 
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among speculators to the final power 
being left in the hands of the Council’s 
architect. | 

Mr. Piggott said so far as he could 
gatber the objection was.to the clause 
in which it was stated that the decision 
of the Council's architect should be final 
and binding in all matters. 

Mr. Robinson said he could confirm 
that on the highest authority. 

Mr. MacDonald remarked that from 
inquiries he had made he found that 
there was & similar condition attaching 
to every large estate in London. 

Mr. Emden said the builders con- 
sidered that the conditions were un- 
necessarily stringent; and they did not 
distrust the architect as much as they 
did the Council. - He thought the Coun- 
cil should see if they could not bring 
their clauses into absolute accord with 
those of other large estates in London. 

Mr. John Burns thought that if they 
pared down the authority of their archi- 
tect as to the class of buildings and the 
material used, and the treatment of the 
fronts of the houses, these questions 
would be subject, not to the arbitrament 
of the architect, but to a second, third, 
or even fourth tribunal. Ultimately Mr. 
Mullins promised to lay the points 
raised before his committee. 

The monumental character of the new 
Gaiety Theatre, it is quite obvious, will 
never be carried out in a series of 
buildings required for diverse business 
operations, and one of the strongest 
factors in the dignified development of 
the new sites has been withdrawn in the 
shape of a grand city hall for London. 
This, with banks, insurance offices, and 
the like, might have gone a long way to 
the making of a fine group of buildings, 
but it appears hopeless to expect any 
really fine result now. When Messrs. 
Runtz and Ford’s new hotel building 
comes on, the effect of the Gaiety build- 
ing will probably be much enhanced, 
and it may help to suggest a type 
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EAST FRONT OF SAGRARIO. 


The Cathedral and Sagrario Metropolitano, City of Mexico, 


Facade cumpleted 1797.) 


of work which could be carried on with something of | Mall Magazine amongst its English rivals, and this is con- 


the sobriety and breadth desired. 
William Flockhart’s design for the new frontages would 
have been more in sympathy with the British temperament 
than any other, for it is one which delights in the 
picturesque. 

—— eoero 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


177 New Gaiety Theatre was open to invited guests 
on Wednesday, who, we may feel sure, were greatly 

interested and pleased with this latest addition to 
our homes of amusement. Mr. Runtz is well known now 
a8 amongst the ablest theatre architects, and his practical 
care and skill always go hand in hand with the best modern 
results as to artistic effect. Beautiful materials and dainty 
colours, combined with a good deal of excellent craftsman- 
ship and decorative painting, go to make the Gaiety one of 
his greatest successes. There is only one little blemish we 
could discover, and that is a very small one of a practical 
nature, which we will not risk a libel by disclosing. 


At Saturday’s literary dinner at the Mansion House, Mr. 
Spielmann, in responding to the toast of “ Art,” quoted the 
opinion of M. Rodin that, though we were wretched orna- 
mentists, we were great architects, and that London archi- | 
tecture, on the whole, was as grand and stately as the 
London policeman. One wonders where the grand and 
stately has been found and if the sculptor has perhaps 
penetrated the City as far as Finsbury Circus ! 


EasıLy the first in artistic interest at present is the Pal? 


But we think Mr. | spicuously the case in the November issue. Here we have 


a direct challenge between the photograph and the drawing 
as a representation of the charm of natural scenery in the 
striking contrast afforded between the forcible and charac- 
teristic drawings of Maurice Greiffenhagen and the prosaic 
hardness of the photographs. The comparison brings out 
clearly the utter inadequacy of the photograph to render 
true impressions of scenery. The charming drawings by 
William Hyde, illustrating * Autumn near London,” show 
this singurly gifted artist at his best, and their breadth and 
force is allied to a delicate charm which is finely expressive 
of his subject. There is both good composition and deco- 
rative feeling in these pictures, and amidst the dearth of 
artistic matter in the magazine they stand out witn much 
distinction. The admirably illustrated notice of Whistler 
and the excellent illustrations by C. A. Shepperson and 
D. Y. Cameron are other good things in an exceptionally 
strong number. It is sincerely to be hoped that there is 
a good paying public to encourage this able editorial work. 


Messrs. Barry PARKER AND RAYMOND Unwin have issued 
from their Buxton address a small pamphlet on the subject of 
cottage design and arrangement which should interest archi- 
tects. The scheme of arrangement of the cottages is the 
placing of them in alternate squares with small gardens, so 
that the gardens and cottages form alternating squares like 
a chess-board pattern. This ensures a look-out round every 
side of each cottage, and would do much to ensure pleasant- 
ness of light and air. The detailed plan of the cottages, 
though showing some improvement on the ordinary one, is 
yet a good deal short of perfection. The fact is, small cot- 
tages should not have, and do not nced, a front door as well 
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as aback. Once give up the front door, and the whole plan 
has possibilitics of comfort which are not possible with it. 


As an illustration of how theory is apt to run away with one, 
the following remarks of an American architect may serve: 
—" What we have to do if we are going to have real archi- 
tecture 15 to make our product more than beautiful, more 
than fitting to the situation, primarily fitting the man that 
is to live in it, or the purpose for which it is to be used. 
That means a pretty savage thing sometimes ; it means that 
if we are going to build a house for a vulgar man, that we 
must build a vulgar house. It, would not be architecture if 
we did not.” Admitting that, in order to fit a vulgar man. 
we must give him vulgar architecture (so as to please him, 
instead of elevating him!), we still are confronted with the 
problem of that vulgar man’s successor. so, perhaps, in order 
to make our theory’ work out quite properly, we ought to 
build this vulgar house so that it will perish by the time 
the vulgar owner shuffics off his mortal coil? 


Tue father of Mr. Gerald Horsley, an architect well known 
to many of our readers, has just died at the age of eighty-six 
—Mr. John Callcott Horsley, R.A. He was also the father 
of Sir Victor Horsley, the eminent surgeon, and Mr. Walter 
Horsley, the painter. Mr. Horsley's book of reminiscences is 
nearly ready fer publication. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1855. and R.A. a year later. He obtained two of 6 
prizes in the competition for decorating the Houses of Par- 
liament. and in 1845 painted the fresco of the Spirit of 
Religion for the House of Lords. For twenty years he con- 
trolled the exhibitions of old masters. 


Mr. Ep. R. TavLon. the retiring head master of the Birming- 
ham Schcol of Art after twenty-six years’ service, has been 
presented with a bound memorial of his services and a silver 
bowl, designed by Mr. Arthur J. Gaskin, a former student, 
and now head master of the Vittoria Street School for 
Jewellers. 

Mr. ALFRED J. Dunn, A.R.I.B.A., has, on account of pressure 
of work away from Birmingham, resigned his lecture- 
ship in building construction. and drawing (elementary. 
advanced, and honours) at the Birmingham Municipal School 
of Art. The committee at their meeting on Monday 
afternoon appointed as his successor Mr. Francis B. Andrews, 
A.R.I.B.A. Mr. Andrews is an experienced lecturer, and 
has received from the Royal Institute of British Architects 
one of the twelve certificates of competency to act as build- 
ing surveyor issued by the Institute on the result of examina- 
tions held up to 1901. 


THE Plumbers Company has issued a book of diagrams for 
the use of classes of technical instruction for plumbers. 
They are one eighth full size, and are the first of a series 
intended to illustrate some of the more important scientific 
principles underlying the operations of the plumber, types 
of apparatus, the principles of their construction, and the 
workmanship employed in fitting them. To architectural 
students this little book of diagrams, should also be 
interesting and useful. The price is 18. 


We have received the ar.nual report of the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, which credits its past 
years record with steady progress. The new buildings 
have been carried on during the year as rapidly as was 
anticipated, although unexpected difficulties were met with 
in the foundation work. The whole of the first section of 
the buildings has now reached foundation. Jevel, and certain 
portions are at a much more advanced stage. The total 
expenditure involved by the erection of the buildings, 
exclusive of equipment, will be not less than £210,000. Of 
this sum there are promises of «donations and grants 
amounting to £182,382. The architect is Mr. David 
Barclay, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.1.B A., has 
been appointed a governor as representing the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, The Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society whose members number 124, has had a very 
successful session. Twelve ordinary meetings were held, 
and papers were read by the members covering a large 
variety of subjects. In addition to a paper by Professor 
Gourlay, B.Sc., A.R.T. B. A., one of the honorary presidents, 
Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc., lectured on “The 
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Minute Structure and Methods of  Distinguishing the 
Species of Woods,” and Mr. James Benson gave a paper on 
“Leaded and Stained Glass Work." 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Times writes :— The next ‘tube’ 
railway to be opened in London will be the Great Northern 
and City Railway, the works of which between Finsbury 
Park and Moorgate Street are now nearly completed, whilst 
an extension at the City end to a station at the Bank, to be 
called ' Lothbury, is also in hand. At this station, which 
will be the terminus of the line, it is proposed to introduce a 
novelty in the shape of a moving staircase to convey pas 
sengers to and from the surface. Such a staircase was re- 
cently installed at one of the stations of the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway, but only for carrying passengers in the 
upward direction. This, of course, would not be sufficient for 
the purposes of a ‘tube’ rallway, and the authorities of the 
Great Northern and City Railway are endeavouring to apply 
the principle to downward as well as upward traffic. ለ 
moving staircase has the advantage of being always ready 
for the conveyance of passengers, who have merely to step 
upon it the moment they reach it, instead of having to wait, 
possibly several minutes, for the starting of a lift. A stair- 
casc of the width of two persons has so large a carrying capa- 
city that it 15 calculated that it can do the work of several 
lifts. Moreover, if anything goes wrong with the machinery, 
there 1s little or no danger, and the passengers can continue 
their Journey up or down the staircase without loss of time 
Shculd the experiment at Lothbury be a success, it is quite 
likely to be adopted on other, tube ` lines. On the Waterloo 
and City Railway. for instance, there is at present no means 
of reaching the surface at the Bank Station except by climb- 
ing a rather steep incline, the depth not being sufficient for 
the employment of a lift. Here a moving staircase would. 
obviousiy, be a great public convenience.” We understand, 
however, from The Daily Chronicle, that although the pro- 
posal has been discussed by the railway directors, it hae 
not taken any practical shape. 


On Saturday Mr. Charles Birchall, C.C.. distributed prizes 
which he gives annually to his tenants in the Hexagon Cot- 
tages, Wheatland Lane, Seacombe, for the best results ob- 
tained in the cultivation of the gardens attached to the 
houses. In opening the proceedings, Mr. Birchall said that, 
in conjurtction with the late Mr. John Ellis, for some years a 
member of the then local board, he had considered the ques 
tion of the housing of the working classes, foreseeing that 
this would very speedily come" prominently to the front. 
Already the Government had recognised its importance, as 
it was alleged that in some ways it already tended to the 
deterioration of the toilers in our midst. Again, public 
improvements, both municipal and railway, had directed 
attention to the question, as the various authorities had 
been compelled to provide dwellings for the working classes 
in lieu of those pulled down for improvements. While not 
an advocate for an extension in this direction by public 
authorities beyond what was absolutely necessary, as tending 
to extravagance. he was convinced that private enterprise 
would meet the difficulty, and could provide cheap and 
healthy dwellings with comfortable surroundings at a rent 
within the means of the working classes. Hence the Hexa- 
gon Cottages of Seacombe, which from a sanitary and social 
aspect could not be beaten. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Mansion House Council on 
the Dwellings of the Poor on the 14th inst., the hon. secre- 
tary (Mr. W. F. Craies) submitted the report of the work 
done during the month. It showed that the number of 
houses involved was 263—121 of the complaints having been 
forwarded to the various authorities, 37 dismissed as having 
the defects remedied, 36 dismissed as having no nuisance, 
while 69 were left in abeyance, repairs being in hand. It 
was reported that the Lord Mayor had consented that the 
annual meeting should take place on the 30th inst., at 

5 p.m., at the Mansion House, under his presidency. 


Tur Addiscombe estate of 1444 acres, Croydon, was sold at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, by Messrs. Fuller, Moon and 
Fuller. for £70,000. On the estate, which is freehold, and 
was for many years one of the country seats of the late 
Louisa Lady Ashburton, is a picturesque mansion, à model 
farm, and two cottages. The estate is admirably situated 
within a mile of four railway stations, and has 2,000ft. 
frontages to four roads, 
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THE Three Queens’ Hotel, at Burton-on- 
Trent, was offered for sale by auction 
on Thursday week. The house is one 
of the best known in the Midland coun- 
ties, and owes its title to the fact that 
the present un which was erected 
in 1670, and its predecessor on the same 
site, had in turn been visited by Royalty 
in the persons of Mary Queen of Scots 
(on her way from Tutbury to Fothering- 
ham), Queen Elizabeth, and Queen Ade-  - 2 
laide, On the occasion of Mary's stay لکت‎ ERE 


at the place one of her attendants left = ተ. 
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his elaborately-braided coat behind, and 
the garment, which has ever since been 
included in the fixtures, still hangs near 
the entrance, at the spot which has 
known it for centuries. There was a 
large company at the sale, but the 
reserve price was not reached, and the 
property was withdrawn at £4,900. 


سال موب 
COMPETITIONS.‏ 


E are now able to give furtber 
particulars of the Herne Hill 
Library (local) competition. De- 

signs have to be sent in by December 16 
next, and general information as to the 
extent and nature of the accommoda- 
tion required can be had from Mr. H. J. 
Smith, Town Hall, Kennington, S.E. 
The cost of the building must not exceed 
£10,000. 


THE result of the Heywood Library 
Competition is now to hand The first 
premium (£30) has been awarded to 
Messrs. 8, V. North and C. E. Robin, 
203 Strand, London, W.C. ; the second 
(£20) to Mr. David Bird, 7, Brazen- 
nose Street, Manchester ; and the third 
(£10) to Mr. R. J: McBeath, Birnam 
House, Marlborough Road, Sale. The 
designs of the following were vom- 
mended :—Messrs. Stones and Stones, 
of Blackburn; Buttery and Birds, Morley; Armstrong 
and Wright, and Marshall and Tweedy, both of New 
castle-on-Tyne. Mr. Duncan (of Butterworth and Duncan) 
was the assessor, and as already stated, sixty-two sets of 
plans were submitted to the town council. Mr. Carnegie 
has offered £6,000 towards the cost of the building, which is 
to be erected in Church Street. 


FURTHER particulars of the Bray (county Wicklow) Pavilion 
and Winter Gardens competition are now to hand. The 
premiums offered are—£30, £15, £10, and three of five 
guineas. Plans, etc., are to be sent in by November 30 to 
the committee of the Pavilion and Winter Gardens at the 
Town Hall, and the committee, whose decision shall be final 
in all matters, will send full particulars on application. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ES 


SPANISH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN 
AMERICA. 


Our two plates and illustrations in the text will give some 
idea of the great interest and value of the subjects and the 
fine work on Mexican architecture published by Messrs. 
Jack (Edinburgh and London). A review of the work, 
which is published at £21, is given in our columns to-day, 
and we would advise those who wish it, to procure one of the 
few copies available at once. 


HAMILTON MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
Design by Jas. SaLmon, Son AND GirLksriE, Glasgow. 


WE now complete our illustrations of this interesting design. 
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CHURCH OF SOLEDAD, PUEBLA, MEXICO. 
- (Period: Middle of Eighteenth Century. Style: Spanish Renaissance.) 
By permission from '' Spanish Colonial Architecture in Mexico." T. C. and B. C. Jack. 


THE NEW GAIETY THEATRE. 


HE New Gaiety Theatre, Strand, to be opened during 
next week, is the most prominent structure which has 
yet arisen in the grand. thoroughfares embraced in the 

Holborn to Strand improvement, and a résumé of the facts 
which led to the consummation of the reinstatement—rather 
than the confiscation—of the old Gaiety Theatre premises 
by the London County Council—a policy of new lamps for 
old—together with a description of the building, may prove 
of interest to our readers. 

Prior to the passing of the L.C.C. (Improvements) Act, 
1899, the Gaiety Company opposed the Bill in Committee, 
and after considerable negotiation with the Council with- 
drew their opposition in consideration of that body granting 
the company a lease, at the rent then paid for the old theatre. 
for fifty years of a site at the west angle of the so-called 
“island” site,of at least a similar area to the existing theatre, 
plus such additional land as might be found necessary for 
further staircases, exits, ctc., to comply with the then exist- 
ing theatre regulations. 

The new site consists of 12,800 square feet, as against 
about 11.200 square feet upon which the old theatre stood, 
and has a frontage of about 97ft. 6in. to the Strand, a corner 
frontage 40ft., and a frontage of 138ft. 6in. to Aldwych, both 
of which thoroughfares at the point being 100ft. in width. 
In settling the question of reinstatement with the Council, 
a sum of money was agreed upon (£50,000) as the “ mini- 
mum " to be expended in covering the site, and a sum beyond 
this by way of compensation for disturbance. Designs were 
prepared and were part of the agreement as a “type” con- 
templated by the parties in entering into a contract; but a 
special provision was made whereby the Council, should they 
desire a building of a more ornate or costly character and 
design, should pay the difference between the cost of such 
more ornate design and the “type” design. It is now well 
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known that the perspective of the original or “ type” design, 
which was on the line in the Academy in 1901, was intended 
to be carried out in red brick and Portland stone. It was 
then found that the theatre (qua theatre) could not, with 
advantage to the Gaiety Company, be carried up to the full 
height of 80ft. as permitted by the Building Act, as this 
great height was unnecessary, and that the adjoining New 
Gaiety Restaurant and Hotel (also being reinstated) would, 
for obvious reasons, take advantage of such maximum height. 
The Council were of opinion that the difference in the heights 
of the two structures was not desirable, and were further of 
opinion that the material for the exterior should be of a 
more costly character, and the design more elaborate and 
ornate, and the architects were instructed to send in an 
amended design. This was done, but prior to this eight sug- 
gestions by as many architects had been submitted to the 
Council at its invitation for the general treatment of the 
elevation upon the Strand improvement, which led to a 
somewhat chaotic condition of affairs, tending towards a 
delay which would have been against the interests of all 
concerned. This condition of deadlock was ultimately solved 
ከሃ Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A. (who from the first had taken 
a keen interest in this great street improvement), being ap- 
preached by the architects, with the consent of the Council, 
and he, taking the matter in hand, prepared sketch designs 
for the exterior which were acceptable to the Council, and 
from which the architects prepared the working drawings of 
the exterior as now executed. Practical architects will ap- 
preciate the difficulties attending the adaptation of plans 
to an elevation designed apart from such planning, but the 
difficulties have been surmounted in such a manner as can 
hardly be appreciated by the lay mind. 

Pending the settlement as to the elevation, however, an 
entirely new set of theatre regulations had been passed by 
the Council, still further complicating matters and promising 
to be a fruitful source of controversy, but fortunately this 
was.avoided, and a compromise between the old and the new 
regulations effected. Still later, new regulations in regard 
to electric installations at theatres were passed by the Coun- 
cil, thus putting further revisions in sub-contracts upon the 
architects. It may be added that under the new theatre 
regulations, no projection shall extend beyond one inch of 
the wall surface of any corridor or staircase, even if the latter 
exceed the dimensions prescribed; structural decorative 
treatment is, therefore, now a thing of the past to these 
portions of theatre buildings, and it is well the general pub 
lic should be acquainted with the limitations imposed upon 
architects. 

The disposition of the site, with its two frontages diverg- 
ing from the important circular corner, has naturally in- 
fluenced the plan of the building. The position for the chief 
entrance was naturally at the junction of two such thorough- 
fares as the improved Strand and the new Aldwych, and gave 
the cue, so to speak, to the general internal arrangement, 
suggesting a symmetry of plan as regards exits and entrances 
about an axis passing through the main entrance. This, 
together with the circular treatment of the crush room 
and foyer, prompted by the most striking external features, 
became the guiding principles in the planning of this theatre. 
Entering, therefore, under the dome we find ourselves in a 
circular columniated crush room, with retiring rooms and 
box office, from which staircases lead right and left up to the 
grand circle “back.” This again leads one right and one 
left for the full width of the tier, with three entrances 
thereto and down both sides of it, with additional entrances 
at the bottom, and midway between them on either side an 
extra exit on to the street, which obviates the necessity of 
passing through the crush room in the event of a panic. This 
arrangement obtains practically in all parts of the house. 
Suitable accommodation for both ladies and gentlemen is 
provided for each part. Below the crush room is the stalls 
saloon, and above it are the saloons to the grand circle, bal- 
cony, and gallery, all following the lines of the crush room 
and circular or oval in plan. A special feature has been 
made of private retiring rooms or lounges to the private 
boxes of the stalls and grand circle tiers; those to the latter 
on the O.P. side become the Royal retiring rooms, with a 


separate entrance from Aldwych, and with private and sepa- | 


rate accommodation. | | 
ing retiring rooms can be respectively thrown into one at 
will. Great care has been taken ın designing the line of the 
tiers so as to ensure a perfect view of the whole of the stage 
from every seat in the house. 


The ranges of boxes and the adjoin- 


سس 


The theatre is a “three-tier house," and the seating ac- 
commodation is approximately as follows:-—Gallery, 400; 
upper circle, 260; dress circle, 172; stalls, 146; pit, 300; 
private boxes, 48; total, 1,326. The principal dimensions 
are as follows:-—Auditorium, 6011. wide by 64ft. deep; pro- 
scenium, 30ft. wide by 36ft. 618. high. Behind the pro 
scenium is a commudivus stage, 1Uft. deep, and of an average 
width of 80ft., with a mezzanine floor and cellar below. The 
dressing rooms number twenty-nine. The flies are provided 
with a separate gallery for the convenience of the electrician 
managing the special lighting effects and limes. The “ grid- 
iron” 15 very convenient, and of more than usual working 
capacity ; it is 70ft. above the stage. An ingenious inven- 
tion, for which Mr. D. Davies is responsible, has been utilised, 
which assures that if ever a fire should occur on the stage, 


‘the side lights in the lantern in the roof would open auto 


matically, and the flames be carried upwards to exhaust their 
strength so soon as they found nothing more to feed upon. 
The stage, ropes, blocks, and drums have been supplied and 
fixed by Mr. I; N. Lyons, and constitute one of the finest 
specimens of stage laying of recent ۰ 

The Italian Renaissance of the Florentine school has sup- 
plied the '' motif" of the external treatment, sufficient relief 
for the large wall spaces being found in the large circular 
headed windows and niches with their pilasters and pedi- 
ments. The massiveness of the treatment is crowned by the 
open order of coupled Ionic columns, entablature, and balus- 
trade. But the most striking feature is naturally the large 
dome, 40ft. in diameter and 90ft. above pavement level, sup- 


ported by seven pairs of consoles, and surmounted by a 


figure 17ft. in height. The whole of the fagades are executed 
in Portland stone, with bands of Verde Antique marb!e. The 
internal dome will be constructed of steel and concrete. The 
external dome will be built up in steel and wood, and covered 
with copper. The crowning figure is being executed by Mr. 
Hibbert Binney. The shelter, forming the approach to the 
main entrance at the angle of Aldwych and the Strand, has 
been erected by Messrs. E. J. Prest and Co., 47, Haverstock 
Hill, in conjunction with Mr. J. E. C. Carr and Messrs. 
Edgar Kealing, Teale and Co. 

The whole of the construction is as fireproof as is practi- 
cally possible. and generally consists of cement, greystone, 
and blue lias lime, brickwork and stecl, and concrete floors 
and roof. The floors are almost exclusively finished in 
cement, and the roofs (of auditorium) with a double layer of 
asphalte.. Scagliola is employed in the columns of the crush 
room and foyer, with modelled caps and bases in plaster. 
The constructional steelwork of the tiers, roofs, and dome 
has been executed by Messrs. Dennett and Ingle, engineers, 
Queen Annes Gate, SW. The circles are constructed in 
steel and concrete throughout, and so designed as to carry 
from wall to wall of auditorium without intermediate sup 
ports. The main girders of circle vary from 3ft. to 4ft. in 
depth, and support lighter shaped girders through which 
cantilevers project 12ft. to 15ft. to the front of the circles. 
The cantilevers are built up with steel plates and angles, and 
the larger ones have a depth of 2ft. at the fulcrum. The 
total weight of the three circles when fully loaded is esti 
mated at about 350 tons, and this weight is transmitted to 
the foundations partly by the brick walls and partly by cast 
iron and steel stanchions embedded in the brickwork. The 
stepped surface of circles is formed in concrete upon steel 
bearers spaced from 2 to 3 feet apart, and the ceilings are 
constructed with metal lathing suspended below the girders 
and cantilevers, and at such a level as to permit of an un- 
broken soffit and a clear height of not less than 8ft. from 
circle to ceiling. 

The large dome, a prominent feature of the new building. 
is placed partly over the auditorium, and is carried upon 
steel girders at. the roof level. The two main girders sup- 
port loads of 200 tons and 120 tons respectively. The ends 
of the larger of the two girders come over openings in the 
auditorium walls, and are supported by twin rivctted girders. 
and the weight is eventually transmitted to the foundaticns 
by means of cast-iron stanchions built in the walls. The 
total weight of the tower portion of the building at its base 
is estimated to be about 1,700 tons, inclusive of the loads sup- 
ported upon girders, etc. 

To cope with an outbreak of fire, a complete system of high- 
pressure fire mains and hydrants is installed by Merryweat her 
and Sons, Ltd. In addition to this, the proscenium is fitted 
with an improved double thickness asbestos fire-resisting 
curtain, with patent slip gear at the stage level and at the 
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stage door, as demanded ከሃ the County Council, as well as 
the usual raising and lowering gear and counter-balance 
weights. Provision is also made for cooling the curtain by 
means of a specially-designed sprinkler. | 

The plumbing work and the sanitary appliances are of the 
best description and thoroughly up to date. The fact that 
the latter are supplied by the firm of Doulton and Co., Ltd., 
is a sufficient guarantee of their excellence. For cleansing 
the theatre, a complete installation has been installed in the 
building by the Vacuum Cleaning Company, Ltd. 

The system of ventilation 1s known as the propulsion 
system, and the ventilating and heating arrangements by 
James Stott and Co., Ltd., are in combination. The air 
supply is all obtained at the roof line, one intake for the 
auditorium portion and another for the stage. These pesi- 
tions are selected as being at the purest points of supply. 
Immediately aíter leaving each intake the air is passed 
through a patent revolving air screen, the function of which 
15 to arrest dust, smuts, and any suspended matter that the 
outside air. may contain. Leaving the screen the air is 
driven forward by means of a disc propeller, and passed 
through heating pipes that are formed of certain standard 
lengths with special gills or fins arranged radially at cer- 
tain distances. The air now being washed and in a high 
state of purity as well.as warm, is passed into a short main 
duct over the ceiling of the auditorium, and finally enters 
the auditorium through interstices or openings arranged in 
the fibrous plaster decorations. Circulation and diffusion 
immediately begin, and the fresh air penetrates to all points 
of the house. For dealing with the gallery, a special fresh 
air trunk leads away in the roof from the fan-chamber. The 
stage portion is arranged on similar lines, fresh air coming 
down from above after being suitably warmed and purified. 

The temperature control is of the most complete character, 
inasmuch as the heating batteries are furnished with sliding 
valves that permit the whole of the heat being shut off, or 
vice versá ; the whole of it may be warmed, or, on the other 
hand, half warm and half cold sent forward, or any inter- 
mediate mixture of each, and all this simply by raising or 
lowering the dampers in question, and without in the 
slightest degree restricting the volume of air. The positions 
of the inlet points at the ceiling level are arranged and cal- 
culated so that 85 no point will there be a stagnant portion. 
The whole of the atmospheric contents will be continuously 
diffusing and circulating. and gradually but imperceptibly 
reach the various levels of outlet. For the outlet special 
flues run from the pit level and the stage floor to the roof, 
and on the various circle plans connection is made with these 
foul air flues at the floor level. The heating medium 15 in 
the shape of a low-pressure steam boiler suitably placed in 
the basement, and from this the requisite mains are led 
on to the batteries in the roof. A special feature of the 
system is that there will be no indications to the playgoer 
that the building is warmed or ventilated. The necessity of 
hot-water pipes is entirely dispensed with. 

From an architectural point of view this may be admitted 
a distinct step in advance. The displacement power of the 
air propellers is computed to maintain a constant pressure 
in the building, but at the same time it is quite of an im- 
perceptible character. Air leakage is thus outward, and, 
therefore, dangerous and uncomfortable draughts, so chronic 
to theatres, will not occur in this building. 

The svstem of heating is on the most economic lines, as 
all condensation is returned to the boiler, and after the per- 
formance 15 over steam can be shut off and all heat. confined 
to the boiler instead of being transmitted hours and hours 
when not required through walls of the heating medium, as 
is the case with hot-water pipes. From what has been said 
about the patent air screen 11. will be readily understood that 
it forms a great factor in the preservation of the decora- 
tions and furnishings. In addition to its purification. pro- 
perties the screen is also used as a cooling medium. 


In designing the electric light installation, every pre- 
caution has been taken to minimise the risk of a total ex- 
tinction through the failure of supply. The two-circuit 
system has been installed throughout the theatre, in the 
auditorium, passages, etc. Asa further means of protection. 
a number of lamps throughout the theatre are being ın- 
stalled. for the purposes of identification called “ police 
lights," and connected to a third independent system of 
supply. The stage is fitted on the three-colour system, and 
special attention has been given to the regulating arrange- 
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ments 8ዑ as to produce the necessary lighting effects as near 
to nature as possible. 

The whole of the artistic electric light fittings (with the 
exception of the centre light and circle fronts) and the stare 
fixtures have been carried out by the same firm ci coutrac- 
tors, who have done all the electrical work in the theatre. 
One particular feature is to be secn in the Royal Rooms, 
where the fittings designed represent the Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock, carried out in oxidised silver. 

Few of the uninitiated will believe the enormous amount 
of work entailed in the lighting of a first-class up-to-date 
theatre. This interesting feature wil] surprise many, viz., 
that this firm of electrical engineers have laid no less than 
twenty-two and a-half miles of wire and cables in the 
theatre, the copper of which alone weighs several tons, and 
over five miles of steel tubing, besides many thousand feet of 
casing to take these wires. 

The supplygof current: at the theatre is from twelve cir- 
cuits, and from four different supply stations. The wiring 
is arranged so that in the event of any portion of the light 
supply breaking down the whole of the lighting of that 
system can be changed over to another supply. thus making 
the chance of a breakdown for more than a fcw moments 
impossible at any time. There are over 1,500 incandescent 
lights on the stage alone, as well as twenty-four arc lamps 
for lime-light purposes, and about 1,800 lights in the house, 
and the whole of the wiring of the theatre is so arranged that 
any portion can be taken out and replaced by new wires 
within an hour or two, as there are draw-in boxes on every 
angle throughout the theatre. The various devices used are 
claimed to be the most ingenious and up-to-date of any 
theatre in the world. The whole of the work is being car- 
ried out by Roger Dawson, Ltd., 8, Berners Street, W., to 
the specification of the consulting engineer, Mr. Thomas J. 
Digby. 

As to tlie decorative treatment, the auditorium is flanked 
with twelve private boxes, with arched loggia over. form- 
ing also a constructional feature in carrying the novel 
vaulted ceiling with its squinch arch treatment, trumpet- 
like in general formation for acoustic’ purposes, and enN 
bellished with bold winged figures and modelling by Mr. 
W. J. Neatby. and three decorative tympanum panels in 
oils by Mr. Charles Buchel, representing Aladdin journeying 
with his magnificent retinue from his old to his new palace. 
Upon either side of this arched opening and in the spandrils 
are two niches containing figure-subjects of “ Music" and 
“ Dancing” by Mr. Hibbert Binney. The boxes are divided 
with pilasters and columns, in front of which are conven- 
tional figures bearing electric light garlands. The ceiling 
over the auditorium is fan shaped, with the divisions em- 
bellished with shells, masks, and swags. The circle fronts 
are of modelled plaster, principally by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
and are most refined in detail. 

The mural decorations consist of a material by Rottmann 
and Co., Garlick Hill, E.C., having a ground work. as seen 
by artificial light, of old rose, with a raised “ art nouveau " 
designed in gold, cerulean blue, Hooker's green and perma 
nent red being sparingly introduced. The decorative plaster 
work throughout is by the eminent firm of Messrs. George 
Jackson and Sons, of Rathbone Place, W., harmoniously 
treated with the above scheme. The draperies and pelmets 
are of pale green, richly embroidered, in conformity with the 
general scheme. The retiring rooms, in the rear of the boxes, 
are in contrast to the auditorium ; the Roval rooms are in 
the Adam style, with modelled frieze, ceilings. and panelled 
walls. "The crush room isin the Georgian style, with marble 
columns, bronze caps, and bases supporting a modelled enta- 
blature and frieze. The foyer is treated in hardwood, the 
panels being occupied by full-length portraits of the follow- 
ing Gaiety favourites : —Nelly Farren. Kate Vaughan, Letty 
Lind, Sylvia Grey, and Ellaline Terriss. The frieze above 18 
richly gilded, and the modelled ceiling entirely in ivory 
white. The buffet, occupying a segment of the foyer. is in 
hardwood. The balcony fover is panelled in hardwood and 
tapestry fabric. The gallery saloon is spacious, and deco- 
rated in prevailing tints of white. The decorative treatment 
for the corridors, as previously stated. will be somewhat re- 
stricted owing to the existing theatre regulations. The whole 
of the decorations of the building have been carried out by 
Mr. Edward Bell, 23, Castle Road, N.W., in accordance with 
the specification of the architects. The act drop has been 
painted by Mr. Jos. Harker. 

Messrs. James Shoolbred and Co. have been entrusted with 
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the order for the upholstery and general furnishing, and 
have supplied an exceptionally thick red carpet for the crush 
room. ' 

| The seats are a distinct departure, conveying the impres- 
sion of cosy drawing room easy chairs, with polished maho- 
gany frames, richly inlaid with satin wood, into which is 
worked the number of the respective seats. At the back of 
each chair are fitted two shelves, the upper for fan or opera- 
glass, the lower for that most inconvenient article, when not 
in use, of man’s attire, the silk hat. These seats have been 
specially designed and patented by the architects. The 
orchestra and boxes are hung with satin—also of English 
manufacture—on which is embroidered a handsome and 
original design in various shades of silks and needlework, 
richly trimmed with fringe and tassels, the whole forming a 
graceful draping for the occupants. The chairs in the boxes 
are likewise covered with the same material and quite in 
Keeping with those in the stalls. * 

In the Royal suite the floors are covered with carpets of 
superior texture, on which is placed inlaid satin-wood fur- 
niture in keeping with the “ Adams” decoration, whilst the 
drapings and furniture coverings are of heliotrope silk which 
Messrs. Shoolbred have had specially woven for the purpose. 
Mr. George Ridout is responsible for the supervision of the 
whole of the furnishing. 

All the doors throughout the building are fitted with Yale 
locks, supplied by the company of the same name. 

The marble mosaic and tile work was carried out by Lewis 
Bennett, of Dashwood House, New Brcad Street, E.C.; and 
the wrought-iron casements by G. Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., 
St. John Street, West Smithfield, E.C. The electric lifts 
were supplied by Waygood and Otis, Ltd.; and the grano- 
lithic steps by W. H. Lascelles and Co., Bunhill Row. E.C. 

The architects are Messrs. Ernest Runtz and George 
McLean Ford, and in addition to the general structure, the 
whole of the decorative work and upholstery are from their 
designs. The contractor is Mr. Henry Lovatt, of London 
and Wolverhampton. Mr. Lovatt's foreman on the job is 
Mr. Bassett. The clerk of works is Mr. D. Davies, who oc- 
cupied a similar position at the Adelphi, Apollo, and Wynd- 
ham's Theatres. 

——— 


DAY SCHOOL TEACHING AND PUPILAGE.* 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 


T is my pleasant duty this evening to appear before you 
to render an account of my stewardship as organiser of 
the Architectual Association Day School during the 

past two years, and it is particularly gratifying to me that 
my friend and successor, Mr. Hugh P. G. Maule, has allowed 
his name to be associated with our subject to-night, so that 
he appears before you to make his preliminary bow on 
` entering upon his new responsibilities. You will not, I am 
sure, expect from him, upon his entrance on his new task, 
the more definite views that he will be better able to give 
you later on when his turn comes to attend this audit ; nor 
will you naturally assume that in every respect he endorses 
such conclusions and suggestions that 1 may feel bound to 
bring before you as the outcome of my own experiences. 

The idea of establishing a day school had for a number 

of years been contemplated by the Architectual 
Association, and the chief hindrance was, I think, 
the idea that such a school would destroy the long- 
established and well-tried system of architectural pupilage. 
Fortunately, it has been proved that this particular danger 
had been exaggerated, and it has been found possible, 
thanks to the loyal concurrence of the profession, to work 
the school as a preparation, rather than as a substitute. 
The architectural profession has been fortunate in retaining 
the old traditional system of pupilage, during a period of 
changes and reforms, until the reaction has set in, so that 
it is now possible for us to develop rather than to destroy 
ዜ method of training which, rightly understood and carried 
out, is still best adapted to a profession like our own. It 
is generally agreed that a boy from school entering an 
office direct is curiously handicapped, and runs a great risk 
of losing the years of his articles owing to his inability to 
pick up work of 80 unfamiliar a character to his previous 
training. The day school is not only the pupils’ charter, 
but is algo an immense relief to the mind of a conscientious 
architect. The number of pupils sent to us at the Archi- 


* Read before the Architectural Association, October 16, 1909. 
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tectural Association Day School by the profession is con- 
clusive on this point. Now, what shall we say about the 
raw material as we receive it from the public school? 
Everyone knows the truth on this matter ; the correspond- 
ence in the Press, is on a par with that directed from 
time to time against the great railways, and the atti- 
tude of the head masters would seem to approximate 
to that of the railway magnates. I do not propose on the 
strength of my own experiences to join in the chorus, but if 
1 had a confiaential five minutes with one of them, I should 
ask, What is the vicious circle in which you are revolving? 
Your case appears to be that the public schools are waiting 
for the Universities, while the latter allege that they cannot 
move on your particular account. Is not all this very 
much beside the mark? What are the statistics of public 
school boys wlio go to the University? And what are the 
responsibilities of the schools to those whom they launch 
into life so ill prepared for their future work! For years 
the public schools have been drawing on their great asset, 
the right instinct that determines the parent to send his son 
to one of these great shools, for the sake of the develop- 
ment of that standard of character which will mean so much 
hereafter in his life. Those present saw, doubtless, Lord 
Cromer’s striking message to the public on this point. 
But, giving such considerations due value, are the 
schools right in supposing that they can for ever defy the 
competition of the best Continental training, and of 
new institutions growing up on similar lines? Imagine 
the usual reply, “ look at my modern side,” but 
ask a public school boy why he did effect a 
transfer. 11 18 as if you wanted to know why he did not 
forthwith become a pariah. In pre-Colenso days we might 
have had a reference to “my Army class.” Now I am 
atraid we are coming to “ my preliminary Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ class.” ‘This last is a frightful outcome 
of our examination mania; we are classing ourselves with 
China as the two examining nations. It has occurred to 
some to wonder when it will be common knowledge that our 
primary schools work no longer under examination but 
through inspection, to the immense relief of the teacher, and 
the great benefit of the scholar. It is apparently a crime, 
like that of Oliver in asking for more, to suggest that a 
certain architectural school might recruit itself by a similar 
method. 

The cause of public school deficiencies is fairly deep. The 
remedy is known, but it is the will to apply it that is lack- 
ing. We have had our lesson, but Africa is a long way off, 
and the real strain has perhaps not yet come sufliciently home 
to our own shores. To justify such views it will be neces- 
sary to consider in brief outline the ideal of education 
which we have in our minds, and to try and arrive at 
certain deductions from experience and obseryatiou which 
may guide us in a problem of such complexity as education. 
In the first place, let us start with the principle that educa- 
tion is not the acquisition of certain definite information, 
but the training of the mind to meet contingencies that can 
never be accurately forseen. In the clear meaning 9፤ the 
term itis the leading out or development of the powers of 
the mind, combined to some extent with a correcting 8n 
supplementing of native qualities. I am afraid this last 
limitation of their scope will not satisfy many enthu- 
siastic teachers striving to instil refinement in a base 6 
of mind, the most thankless and, perhaps, hopeless of edu- 
cational enterprises, What, now, is the ultimate object of 
education ? I should start by saying that man, of himself, 
in relation to his surroundings, is deprived of power, m 
other words, ignorant, if you will, over and inall the great 
eventful facts of his existence. This common fate is made 
more tolerable to us by its recurrence and universality ; 
and the important part played by education In 
life, mentally considered, is that of giving us the support 
of the great minds, that thinking on these things, have 
endowed us with the accumulated wisdom of the race. 
I take this to be the essential justification of classical, 
using the word in the widest sense, training, and an 
adequate defence of the study of the great literature of the 
past. Unfortunately, this view of the essentially practical 
character of such studies is constantly obscured by the 
pedantry of that scholarship which concerns itself, not with 
the wider bearing of the subject studied, but with the 
minute facts of the workmanship of the casket in which the 
jewel lies hid. No one for certain, pursuing a study that 
rises to the level of an art, would for a moment depreciate 


points of form, or understand the power of verbal felicity 


. of expression, but it is idle to deny that. under an over- 
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‘ignore this natural method. 


zealous pursuit of scholastic and grammatical points, the 
wider bearings of the subject are too commonly wholly 
lost, and never reaches the mind of the student, so as to 
influence his thoughts. The study of the classics under 
such unfortunate auspices is made, not only repulsive, but 
also so unpractical that even people of some educa- 
tion will be found to condemn it as wholly useless. 
From this arises the curious distinction, drawn by 80 
many people, between theoretical and practical learning, 
whereas, in reality, no such distinction can exist in true 
education. 

The ideal of education is simply the development of 
mental power. The true educated man is not necessarily 
a product of University training, nor even as a matter of 
course a student of wide reading in books. This is a 
perpetual stumbling - block to many worthy people who 
confound the means with the end, and fail to realise by 
how many paths the goal of a well-developed and rightly- 
ordered mind may be reached. “Small Latin had'st thou, 
and less Greek," is the astonished exclamation of the 
scholar poet to the master he hailed as one grounded in 
Nature's lore, and whom he dimly felt to be, in some 
mysterious way, in greater unison with the ultimate truth. 
There is a striking passage, in a great French writer, in 
which he points to discussions in the tents of the Bedouin as 
originating Oriental philosophy, and as the equivalents of 
our Universities, You are doubtless aware that the 
Greek philosophers educated by means of conversational 
discussion. An acquaintance with their methods is an 
aid in grasping the characteristics of Greek art. 
The bearing of these remarks lies in this, that the accumu- 
lation of facts is of itself of no value whatever unless it is 
accompanied by a simultaneous development of the reason- 
ing powers, nor is the study of grammatical niceties essential 
to a comprehension of a great literature or art. We must 
not, in fact, reverse the natural order of the acquisition of 
knowledge. Observe the process of a child’s mental develop- 
ment. It is in essence a perfect specimen of the Socratic 
dialogue. The child’s interest is first aroused, then comes 
the question, and following swifty on the reply his more or 
less logical deduction, ending in most cases in a perfect 
dilemma for the unfortunate parent, who is often driven to 
resort to the common form of nursery clogure in order to end 
the discussion. It is a mystery to me that so many teachers 
Students are drawn up blank 
against some concentrated essence, mainly grammatical, of 
a subject, and expected to develop an interest in the dry 
and often useless facts of which they utterly fail to grasp 
the bearing. The customary excuse for this method is that 
of the importance of accuracy, which, however, is to be 
taught of itself, and probably can be far better inculcated 
through the verifications of experimental science than by 
literary and grammatical means. 

Let us now apply these principles to architectural educa- 
tion. In the first place it will follow that neither Gothic nor 
Classic art of themselves are wholly necessary to salvation, 
and that the mere examination of facts, as I will call them, 
are not of themselves of any vaiue whatever. What wo 
shall need will be to give our beginner a good general survey 
of the historical development of architecture treated in 
relation to the character and conditions of the people and 
countries where it originated, utilising for this purpose the 
method of the contrast of opposites and its contrary of 
imitative resemblance. This survey should lead to the 
apprehension of certain central facts, the unity of all archi- 
tectural expression in spite of its diversity, the possession 
of common qualities, and the permanence of artistic expres- 
sion. When a student reaches the point that he can, as it 
were, make a summary division into two styles, the plain 
and the ornamental, has learnt that there is no monopoly in 
beauty, and realises that proportion, grace, character, and 
fitness are all parts of one whole, then he has begun to 
justify his education, and has entered upon a path present- 
ing possibilities of progressive growth. 

A stumbling-block for the young 


student 18 that 


presented in the right relation of Art to Nature, more: 


especially in architecture, When told “to study Nature” 
in the common phrase, the impression most probably pro- 
duced on his mind is either one of mere bewilderment. or 
else a confusion of the imitation of concrete form with the 


outcome of deductions from au observation ot natural | 
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facts, directed towards the apprehension of abstract quali- 
ties, capable of illustration in architecture. Take the 
commonest fancy of the amateur, that the nave of a Gothic 
cathedral is a copy of a grove of trees, and compare with 
this Darwin’s suggestion that the awe which we feel on 
entering a grand building finds its origin in the effect pro- 
duced on early man by the caverns and forests in Nature. 
The fallacy of the grove of trees strikes you at once as too 
gross for discussion, but the underlying idea is always crop- 
ping up in changing forms. Its plausibility depends on 
the fact of a certain coincidence of result in the works 
of man, reached through a long series of logical 
developments, with the seemingly irresponsible work of 
Nature. An instance given in Garbett’s “ Principles of 
Design ” is the relation of the elephant’s foot, the human 
hand when raised to uphold a weight, and the highly- 
developed Doric column. Similarly in Gothic architecture, 
in certain phases of its fullest expression, an analogy may 
be felt between the intricate clustering of relief and open 
work, and the tree tracery of the woods in winter. In 
Renaissance work a theory has been attempted to be based 
on forms coincident with Nature’s spirals as sven in shells. 


(To be concluded.) 
—— 


BUILDING NEWS, 


THE town council of Windsor has resolved to build new 
police and fire brigade stations at an estimated cost of 
£10,000. ۱ 


— ፦  - 


Tue Wesleyan Victoria Hall at Deptford, S.E., which was 
opened on the 15th inst., has been erected at a cost of 
£26,000, and will seat 2,000 persons. The building con- 
tains a large central hall (with gallery) and sevanteen class- 
rooms. 


THE Bishop of London consecrated on Saturday a new 
chancel, which has been added at a cost of £5,500, to the 
church of St. Paul, Harringay. The church is in the style 
of the thirteenth century, Mr. A. Silley, of Craven Street, 
W.C., being the architect. 


THE Essex County Council have decided to borrow a sum of 
not less than £250,000 and not more than £500,000 for a new 
lunatic asylum at Colchester; and have further decided to 
borrow an additional £10,000 fora site. The new institution 
will take about five years to build. 


On Saturday the new Board school in Bryn Road, Lampeter, 
was opened. The building, which was designed by Mr, 
Llewelyn Bankes Price, of Doldrement, is of red brick, and 
consists of central hall and two class-rooms, a master’s 
room, shelter, and offices. There is accommodation for 220 
boys, and the cost is £2,100. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGEL'8 CHURCH, in Waterloo Road, 
Middlesbrough, the corner stone of which was laid on the 
17th inst., will seat 500 worshippers. The architect is Mr. 
W. Duncan, tle builders being Messrs. Bastiman Bros., both 
of Middlesbrough. The cost (exclusive of site, which has 
been given free) is estimated at £6,000. 


THe Church of St. Silas, Nunhead, S.E., which was conse- 
crated on the 17th inst., has been designed by Messrs. J. E. 
.K. and J. P. Cutts, of Southampton Street, W.C., in the 
Perpendicular style, and affords seating accommodation for 
over 700 worshippers. Its erection has cost £6,500—the 
site being given by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


ST. Serr's CHURCH, Goldenacre, Edinburgh, which. was 
opened on the 17th inst., at present consists only of the 
nave and south transept, and seats 600 worshippers; but 
when complete the edifice will afford accommodation for 
nearly 1,000, and will cost £10,000. The building is of 
fifteenth century Gothic design, and the exterior 18 in red 
and white stone. 
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Tax Lanchester Board of Guardians have approved plans | New Expanded Metal Company, Ld.), was used for ceilings, 


for a new board room, offices, and extensions to the work. 
house, to cost £9,450, and the Ripon City Council have 
decided to apply for sanction to borrow £5,300 for the 
erection of baths in connection with the Spa scheme, They 
have also authorised the preparation of a report upon the 
erection of a refuse destructor and public slaughter house. 


THE foundation stone of the Parish Church of Liberton, 
Craigmillar, N.B., which will cost £1,600, was laid on the 
17th inst. It will accommodate about 300 people, and is 
cruciform in plan, with large vestry or committee-room, 
lavatory, and heating chamber behind. The work is being 
carried through under the superintendence of and from 
plans prepared by Mr. James Morrison, York Buildings, 
Edinburgh. 


عا — — 


ል SCHEME is in progress 18 connection with the east branch 
of the London Wesleyan Mission to clear the site upon which 
Stepney Temple and other property now stands, and build 
there a new central mission-hall and premises, the central 
hall to accommodate 2,500, with Sunday-school accommoda- 
tion for 2,000 scholars, residences for two ministers, with 
suitable vestry accommodation, and a hostel for lady workers 
at an estimated outlay of £50,000. 


THE new hospital in Leigh Road, Pontnewynydd, which was 
opened on the 19th inst., has been erected at a total cost of 
£8,500, from the designs of Mr. R. Williams, F.R.I.B.A., 
10, Clifford's Inn, E.C., the contractors being Messrs. Bailey 
Bros, of Pontnewynydd. The hospital provides accommo- 
dation for nineteen beds and is built of dark red Aber- 
gavenny stone, relieved with dressings of Monks' Park stone 
of a light cream tint. The buildings consist of basement 
and ground floor, and contain the usual administration 
rooms, kitchen, laundry, mortuary, fumigation chamber, &c. 


THE foundation stone laying ceremony in connection with 
St. John's new elementary schools and chapel, being erected 
for the Roman Catholics of the New Ferry district, was per- 
formed on the 17th inst. by Mr. ነሃ. 8. Lever. The pre- 
mises are being constructed in Bebington Road, and are 
intended to accommodate on the ground floor about 350 
scholars, and on the upper storey, which is to be equipped 
as a chapel, about 300 worshippers. The site cost about 
£900, and the buildings, which are of Ruabon brick, will 
cost £4,500. The architect is Mr. John Barnes, of Beb- 
ington, and the builder Mr. Peter Rothwell, Birkenhead. 


Tux new Y.M.C.A. buildings at the corner of North Road 
and Corporation Street, St. Helens, which were opened last 
week by the Earl of Aberdeen, have been erected at a total 
cost of £9,500. One of the great attractions is a gym- 
nasium, capable of being used as a public hall with seating 
accommodation for 1,000 people. The new premises have 
been erected in the Renaissance style of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from plans prepared by Messrs. Briggs and Wolsten- 
holme, of Liverpool and Blackburn, the work being carried 
out by Mr. Joseph Ellison, of St. Helens. On the first floor 
are the reception hall, inquiry oflice, secretary's office, news- 
room, library, &c. A feature is the “ Windle-Pilkington 
Hall" a handsome room affording accommodation for 220 
persons. The top of the building has been formed into a 
roof garden and open promenade. 


Wien ite new house (the Marlborough Theatre), Holloway 
has now a theatre proper besides its Palace of Varieties. 
The new building, of which Mr. Matcham is the architect, 
is spacious and comfortable, and is of the French Renaissance 
style. ል feature is the throwing back of the upper circle, 
80 as not to project over the dress circle, thus enabling the 
large gallery to be brought well forward. The roomy stage 
measures 43ft. by 76ft. Messrs, Patman and Fotheringham, 
Ld., were the general contractors and were also responsible 
for the ornamental woodwork; expanded metal (by the 
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arches, &c., throughout; heating and fire-hydrants were by. 


Messrs. E. Oldroyd & Co., Ld., Crown Street, Leeds; 
Messrs. Blackburn, Starling & Co., carried out the electric 
lighting, for which the fittings were supplied by Messrs, 
F. Osler & Co., 100, Oxford Street, W.; the fibrous plaster 
and decorations were by Messrs. F. De Jong & Co., Camden 
Town, N. W.; the carpets, draperies and furnishing, by 
Messrs. Maple & Co. ; the seats by Messrs. Lazarus & Co.: 
and the lead-lights and ornamental glazing were executed 
by Messrs. Pepper & Co., Endell Street, W.C. 


——— —— | سس 
JOTTINGS.‏ 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced for Norton, 
Malton (£1,000), and Bangor (£2,500). 


SEVENTEEN fcet long by six wide and two inches thick are the 
dimensions of the largest perfect plank. This phenomenal 
plank of redwood, it is stated, was cut from one of the famous 
Californian giant trees. The most remarkable feature is its 
absolute perfectness and its immense size, a combination ex- 
ceptionally rare in the wood trade. 


EARL EGERTON on Saturday unveiled the Queen Victoria 
memorial statue which has been erected in the Caatle Square 
at Chester. 11 takes the form of a bronze statue, executed 
by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, and has cost about £1,350, irrespec- 
tive of the foundations. The figure was cast by Messrs. 
Hollinghead and Burton, Thames Ditton, and the pedestal 
(of Stancliffe stone) bas been carved by Messrs. W. Haswell 
and Son, the Kaleyards, Chester. 


o‏ هه 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Abram Cottage Hospital, near Wigan, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s Patent Manchester 
Grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


THE church tower of St. Cuthbert's, Kirkby-in-Furness, was 
dedicated on. the 16th inst., as was also the new clock, which 
has been made and fixed by Messrs. William Potts and 
| Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
| from Lord Grimthorpe's designs and plans. 


! Messrs. J. B. Joyce AND Co., clock manufacturers, Whit- 
, church, Salop, have received instructions to make another 
‚clock for Mr. Bibby, Hardwicke Grange, Shrewsbury, similar 
‚to the one they erected for him two years ago, The same 
¡firm are making a striking clock for St. George's Church, 
Worcester, and have just completed chiming clocks at Gres- 
ford Church, Wales, and West Tofts Church, Norfolk. 


THE new board schools in Battinson Road, Halifax, are 
ventilated and warmed on Key’s improved Plenum method, 
whereby the air, after being filtered and warmed in winter, 
and filtered and cooled in summer, is propelled into the 
class-rooms and halls in such volume as will renew the air 
within them from seven to fourteen times per hour, post 
tively, and without draughts. The head teachers held 4 
meeting in the school to discuss the “Ventilation of 
Schools,” and the following resolution was unanimously 
passed :—“ The members of the Halifax Head Teachers 
Association have examined and tested the heating and 
ventilation of Battinson Road School, and are satisfied with 
the results. There is a plentiful supply of warm, fresh, pure 
air, and the school is entirely free from draughts.” The 
designing of scheme and the whole work of fitting up the 
apparatus, including steam boiler, electric motor, alr pro- 
peller, &c., was carried out by Mr. William Key, of London 
and Glasgow. Messrs. C. F. L. Horefall and Son, of Halifax, 


were the architects. 
CLIMATES 
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T is strange in these days of municipal progress that a 
more enlightened view of the value of the liberal arts does 
not obtain with municipal legislators. The bulk of 

city councillors are recruited from the ranks of commerce, we 
suppose, and perhaps the type of men: who become our muni- 
cipal rulers is not yet much improved, but one has constantly 
to lament the short-sighted policy which excludes nearly all 
but utilitarian considerations from city affairs. We are con- 
fronted with this aspect of modern ideas at Edinburgh just 
now in the matter of the proposed Usher Hall. A public- 
spirited citizen leaves a hundred thousand pounds to be ex- 
pended on a fine site for a great City Hall, and the best that 
the Edinburgh City authorities can think of to realise this 
great project is to hand it over to their own officials for deve- 
lopment. It has been stated that one reason for this was 
that the site was a somewhat obscured one, and therefore 
architectural adornment would not count for much. We 
cannot find very definite confirmation of this, but neverthe- 
less this may have been a feeling behind the decision even if 
not very fully expressed. Our point, however, is this, that 
when a generous public benefaction like this is made every 
effort should be taken to respond to such generosity by giving 
it the best shape and development possible. Also that to en- 
courage local talent should be one cf the highest aims of a 
municipality, which cannot afford to ignore the legitimate 
and honcurable ambitions cf its citizens. There is no city 
in this kingdom which has done its share of architectural 
development better than Edinburgh, if, indeed, there is any 
other but Glasgow which has done so well in prepertion to its 
opportunities; but it must be remembered this is pretty 
nearly all due to private enterprise and unofficial architects. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow architects have earned the right to 
be consulted in all important city structures, and their pro- 
fessional ambitions should be surely cultivated and encou- 
raged by the authorities as important assets in civic life. 
The institution of a competition for the Usher Hall would 
have prcmcted a healthy exercise of professional powers, and 
might fairly be expected to yield results in some degree worthy 
of the magnificent. benefacticn which has made such a build- 
ing possible. These public projects are fair ground for 
honourable competiticn, and if properly safe-guarded and 
worthily conducted such a competition could not fail to result 
in signal benefit to the city and the profession. But 6 
idea of a competition of designs was summarily dismissed 
by the City Council on Tuesday by a mapority of 32 to 14, 
and the arguments in favour of this course showed from what 


a mean standpoint the majority viewed the idea. One said 


that the chief argument that weighed with him was that “ if 
tue work was under the control cf the City Department they 
could keep a cleser grip on the expenditure.” Another said 
the existing foundations were to be used by the City Archi- 
tect, but if an outside architect were employed he might not 
agree to use them! Another said, “Na outside architect 
could put half the brain power into this question that it had 
already received in the City Superintendent's department." 
A still more Philistine argument was that “ what the Council 
wanted to get at was in the first instance the most economi- 
cal methods.” Of course, if this is really tlie spirit of the 
Council there is an end of architects and art. It is the 
accepted way to look at things from the Little Pedlington 
point cf view, ne doubt, but what about literary and artistic 
Edinburgh ? : 

The result of the argument casts, we think, a slur on the 
enlightenment of a great city whose Council realise that 

there is that spendeth and yet increaseth," that the heri- 
tage of a fair city cannot be guarded on commercial lines, or 
(ከ81. to encourage the liberal arts is to ameliorate and im- 
prove the conditions of life all round. 


سي 9 1/93-—= 


Tue council of the Sanitary Institute have accepted an invi- 


tation from the Corporation of Glasgow to hold the next 
Congress and Exhibition of the Institute in that city in. 1904. 


It will be twenty-one years si th à 
held there: y y since the previous Congress was 
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“DANCING,” BY HIBPERT BINNEY, at THE New Gatkry THEATRE, 
(Runtz and Ford, Architects.) 1 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


NE of the nicest decorative effects in the new Gaiety 
Theatre is the arrangement of two daintily-modelled 
figures by Mr. Hibbert Binney in niches at either side of 

the house, flanking the box inclosures and facing the gallery. 
They are entitled “ Music” and * Dancing,” and the niches 
have gilded half domes, within which are placed electric 
lights, so that the figures are prettily silhouetted against the 
light background. Our sketch was made at the Press view, 
and presumably gives the effect of light intended, though 
there is some interest of colour in the figures and the gilded 
shell dome which we cannot suggest. 


THE man in the street has already expressed himself pretty 
freely on the subject of the exterior of the New Gaiety 
Theatre. One says the Strand can never be so utterly dis- 
graccd by any other erection as by this, and another that it 
is as far removed from his idea of a place of entertainment 
as 18 darkness from light, and that mounted cannon would 
be its most appropriate decoration. 


— — 


ARCHITECTS whom we have spoken to on the subject almost 


universally say that the architectural improvement of the 
entrance front of Buckingham. Palace ought to form an 
essential and integral part of the scheme of the Victoria 
Memorial. The magnificent place created by the enclosure 
of the memcrial site will ccrtainly not make the meanness of 


the palace any the less apparent. 


— سا 


SoME half-a-dozen firms of decorators get a gocd advertise- 
ment in the pages of the Magazine of Art in an article on the 
furnishing of the hall. One of these firms managed to ex- 
hibit a drawing at the Academy last year. So, all things 
considered, times are changing. | 


“The title, “ Metal Work,” of a booklet by Frank G. 
Jackson, issued by Chapman and Hall, price 3s., is limited 
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by its secondary title to Chasing and Repoussé for home art 
workers. It may give instructions which may be useful to 
beginners, but the designs are almost all very poor, and we 
think this is a pity, as it is unnecessary nowadays. A small 
book on elementary designs, by C. F. Dawson, has bsen 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, at 3s., also one of 
their Art Student’s Library. The chief value of this lies in 
the thirty exercises given for the student to work out, and 
in doing these the author claims that the student will gain 
a good ground-work in the elementary part of his subject, 
and by learning to design and draw under prescribed limits 
and conditions what would at first appear a hindrance will 
become a source of suggestion and help. We should say 
this book will be useful, but here again we have to regret 
‘that the average quality of the designs is not higher, 


WE give a sketch of the simple but ingenious improvement in 
theatre seats at the new Gaiety, which has been patented by 
the architects, Messrs. Ernest Runtz and T. M. Ford. It 
will be seen that the arrangement provides two shelves be- 
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GAIETY THEATRE NEW PATENT 
FALLS. 


(Runtz and Ford, Architects.) 


tween every seat back, so that opera glasses, gloves, etc., may 
be placed on the upper one, and hats on the lower one, fairly 
safe from damage by anyone entering or leaving the seats. 


A NEW book on Venice is announced by Messrs. J. M. Dent 
and Co. It is entitled “ Venice and its Stones,” by Thomas 
Okey, and will contain fifty coloured plates from sketches in 
oil by Messrs. O. F. M. Ward and W. K. Hinchliff ; fifty 
black and white studies by Miss Nelly Erichsen ; and several 
reproductions of works of Venetian painters. It will be 
charmingly produced with fine large type, and the price will 
be one guinea. 


A New monthly, the Indian Tertile, Mechanical, and 
Electrical News, says: —" That Bombay, with its extensive 
municipal responsibilities and its influential Improvement 
Trust, should be still unarmed with the necessary powers to 
prevent the building of the many death-traps daily increasing 
in number, reads rather as a piece of fiction than as a simple 
matter of fact.” But whilst admitting the necessity for gome 
authoritative oversight, our contemporary sensibly ob 
serves: —“ There can be no doubt that in most parta of Eng- 
land builders and owners are much too much hampered by 
most unnecessary fads and fancies on the part of municipal 
officers empowered to regulate such proceedings, and the intro- 
- duction of anything of the kind into a City of Freedom like 
Bombay still is is not in any way desirable." 


“ELEMENTARY Building Construction and Drawing,” by 


Charles Gourlay, A.R.I.B.A., just published by Messrs. 
Blackie and Son at 6s., is a beck intended primarily for the 
use cf Scottish students. There are twenty-four plates with 
descriptive letterpress. Several of the plates are printed in 
colour, hardly necessary 18 this case for the sake of clearness 
and certainly not attractive. The last two or three pages are 
devoted to a design for a Scottish tenement, a phase of de- 
sign with which Mr. Gourlay says every Scottish student 
should make himself familiar. The design chosen as an 
example is not. a very happy one. In the first place, the plan 
seems to prcvide too many dark holes and corners, and the 
elevations, though not objectionable, are utterly lacking in 
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interest. For a long time past we have held that examples 
of design chosen to illustrate purely technical subjects should 
be of artistic value. No opportunity should be lost of instil- 
ling art into the mind of the student of our very business-like 
art of architecture. 


THE St. Bride's Presa have issued a businesslike-looking little 
book, entitled “ Municipal Engineering,” which consists of 
model answers to questions set at recent examinations of the 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and County Engineers, 
The necessity of passing the examination of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers is now be 
coming generally recognised by all who wish to qualify as 
municipal engineers. To this section these model answers 
will be invaluable, while to the ordinary architectural student 
they provide very useful reading. We should like to see 5 
little book on the same lines dealing with the examinations 
of the R.I.B.A. 


THERE should be a number of interested visitors to the 
small collection of some fifty drawings by the late H. W. 
Brewer, at the Builder office, on view till the 6th of Novem- 
ber,from 12 to 3. There is apparently no loss of result in 
the published copies of these drawings, which are, as a rule, 
done in very open work, in many cases being little more 
than in outline. They record almost entirely the beauties 
of Gothic architecture, and such drawings as “London in 
the time of Henry VIII," “ Old St. Paul's,” “Old St. Peter's, 
Rome,” and *Old London Bridge," have a permanent 
interest and value for the architect and archeologist. 


AN etching of “ Poets’ Corner," Westminster Abbey, by 
Herbert Railton, is being sold by Messrs. Oetzmann on 
behalf of the King Edward Hospital Fund. 


ARCHITECTS will learn with great disappointment of the 
decision of the Edinburgh City Council to have the 
new Usher Hall designed by its own officers. “ Architect ۱ 
writes: —" I venture the opinion that the decision of the Lord 
Provost's Committee is based upon misconception, and I am 
certain that the citizens of Edinburgh will not, endorse the 
view that the erection of the Usher Hall does not display 

portunities for architectural treatment. The donor left 
£100,000, and although the acquisition of the Synod Hall site 
restricts the exterior to one principal frontage, it is none the 
less important to secure a, well-designed frontage and nobly- 
conceived interiors for the hall and its many important ad- 
juncts in the way of entrance halls, corridors, staircases, etc. 
The erection of a City Hall should afford the best opportu- 
nity for the display of the greatest architectural skill, and this 
the citizens are entitled to insist upon.” “Lux” also 
writes : —“ The report in the Scotsman states no reasons which 
led the Lord Provost's Committee to adopt their sub-com- 
mittee's recommendation that Mr. Morham be entrusted with 
the designing of the proposed hall. From the report of the 
sub-committee meeting, as published in the evening paper 
of Monday, we are led to understand that this sub-committee 
was ‘predisposed’ to ask that competitive plans be invited, 
but as ‘the site did not: lend itself to architectural features 
they did not think this necessary. What a tactful way of 
putting it! How all parties must relish such gentle flattery, 
which implies that Mr. Morham’s work is good enough only 
because the site is not first-rate; how gratified the relatives 
and numerous friends of the late Mr. Usher must feel when 
they learn that, after many years of most ungracious delay. 
the Town Council at last propose to erect a hall, but do not 
think it necessary to get the best possible design; for 16 ۵ 
not discourteous to Mr. Morham to suggest that a public 
competition, showing as it would the various ways 1P whic 
different men think the site might be treated, would give the 
public the best chance of having the most architecturally 
suitable design. And, further, although the position may de- 
mand only a “featureless” exterior—a point upon which the 
public will not be convinced by the pronouncement of a mere 
sub-committee—it does not follow that there is no plannins 
required for the interior.” 


Mr. Joun DoucLas, of Messrs. Douglas and Minshull, 7 

tects, Chester,who, is, we believe, lord of the manor of د‎ 

way, which is his old home, has given the site and the chanc 

to the new church of S. John, which was opened on Monday 

۳۸ لد ی‎ Chester The church itself 5 cost. some 
‚000. 
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Mr. James Martin Brooks, A.R.I.B.A., the son of the late 
woll-known ecclesiastical architect, Mr. James Brooks, died 
on Saturday morning at, Ashford, at the age of fifty. Since 
his father's death, Mr. Martin Brooks had been joined in 
practice by Mr. Godzell. On the 16th inst. we published 
a library design by the firm. 


Mr. WALTER W. Tuomas, of Liverpool, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Socicty of Architects. Mr. Thomas, who hails 
from South Wales, was formerly a member of the Liverpool 
City Council. 


PROFESSOR SIMPSON having accepted an important appoint- 
ment in connection with King's Colleze, London, a vacancy 
has occurred in the Roscoe Chair of Architecture in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. Attached to the chair is an endow- 
ment which yiclds £375 a year, and a portion of the fees of 
students also fall into the reckoning of the emoluments. 
Applications fcr the position are invited by the Council of 
the University, and in every probability the responses will 
be voluminous. The appointment will be for five years, and 
its helder, whilo eligible for re-election, will " not be debarred 
frcm engaging in private practice so far as it does not conflict 
with the duties cf the chair." 


Iv is announced that Professor J. A. Ewing, Director of 
Naval Education, and Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., P.R.I.B.A,, 
have been elected vice-presidents cf the Junior Institution 
of Engineers. 

Mr. W. J. Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., died on Monday at Ciren- 
cester. He was well known in his own county of Gloucester 
as a magistrate and ccunty ccuncillor, but has claimed wider 
notice for his works on “Old English Plate" (1878), " Old 
French Plate” (1880), and “ Corporation and College Plate " 
(1881). The Times says: —" New silver was never so cheap, 
old silver never so dear, as now. Queen Anne tankards, 
which uscd to be worth £1 an ounce, are now worth £4 or £5. 
Last year a collector gave over 24,000 for a little Tudor cup, 
weighing a few ounces; and this year the same, or another, 
paid much more for thirteen Apostle spoons. For this rise 
Mr. Cripps must have a share cf the responsibility, for with- 
out his book there would not have been that authoritative 
guide te dates, places, and makers which is indispensable to 
the sericus collector." 


A DEMONSTRATION of bricklaying by machinery took place at 
the Stanley Works, Chelsea, on Wednesday week. The 
machinc has bcen invented by Mr. J. H. Knight, an engineer, 
of Farnham. The machine is of quite simple design, and, 
in the inventors words, “ is intended to do for bricklaying 
what the sewing machine has done for needlework and the 
hydraulic rivetter for bridge and boiler work." Although 
its work is not sc fine as that done by a skilled bricklayer, 
Mr. Knight claims that it is more enduring and that it 1s 
of great utility in the plainer class of work, such as the 
building of long straight walls. In place of, or 18 addition 
to, the ordinary scaffeld poles. vertical posts are used, fixed 
to which isa light girder capable of being raised as the work 
proceeds. "The machine is placed on this girder, along which 
it travels by means of a chain. to which it is geared by a 
pinion. A winch handle is used to make the machine travel, 
and the bricks are fed to it by hand, being pushed into posi- 
tion by a lever and kept plumb by revolving rollers at the 
side. Three men, or a man and two boys, are required for the 
operation—one to spread the mortar, another to feed the 
machine, and a third to work it. Mr. Knight says that his 
machine can lay 600 bricks an hour, as compared with 500 
& day laid by hand. It is stated, we know not with what 
truth, that. walls built by this mechanical process have not the 
rgidity of ordinary buildings. 


ዲፕ à meeting of the Improvement and Buildings Committee 
cf the Manchester City Council on Tuesday, the City Archi- 
tect (Mr. H. Price) presented a. report on the inspection of 
Frcperty. In August last a report was submitted on the 
collapse of certain property in Henry Street, Ancoats, by 
which two children were killed. and the subsequent. verdict 
cf the ccrener's jury, in which the opinion was expressed that 
there had been negligence on the part of the Corporation 
Inspector cf dangerous buildings. At present, it was stated, 
there is only one inipector of dangerous buildings employed 
by the Corporation, whese duties covered the whcle of the 
day. It was only pcessible fer the inspector te deal with 
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properties to which his attention was called by the police or 
the sanitary department, and his time was so fully occupied 
that it was impossible for him to make anything like an ın- 
spection of any district with a view to the discovery of dan- 
gerous properties. During the last three months 330 reports 
had been received from various sources, necessitating 450 
visits, or about six a day. There had been served also 244 
preliminary notices as the result of these visits. Twenty-four 
notices under the Public Health Act were sent to various 
owners. Dangerous buildings required immediate and con- 
tinued attention, until the source of danger was removed. The 
City Architect complained that this work, under the present 
arrangement, was inadequately performed, not on account of 
any failing on the part of the inspector employed, but by 
reason. of the large area covered and the increasing number of 
dangerous buildings. Building inspection, to be satisfactory, 
must be regular and frequent. Whatever arrangements, if 
any, were made by the Committee, each inspector, the report 
bid should in the first place be held responsible for his own 
istrict. 


AT the Southwark Town Hall a conference of delegates from 
the South London borough councils was held the week before 
last to consider the subject of the periodical flooding of 
houses and business premises. The Mayor of Southwark 
(Mr. T. Bryan), who presided, said that the question affected 
all the boroughs in South London, and it was a serious 
menace to the hcalth of the people. In Southwark, for in- 
stance, the deaths from consumption numbered 500 an- 
nually, and it was out of the question to reduce that fearful 
rate when the subsoil of the district was rendered perennially 
damp. Recently 2,000 houses were flooded with sewage, 
and tradesmen had large quantities of goods damaged. Mr. 
Attenborough (Southwark) moved the appointment of a 
deputation to wait upon the London County Council, point- 
ing out the serious danger to health of the inhabitants of 
South London boroughs likely to arise from the periodical 
flooding of their premises with sewage, and to urge upon the 
Ccuncil the necessity of taking effective steps to deal with 
the question at the earliest possible date. Alderman the 
Rev. J. N. Anderson said that the sewcrs were carrying 80 
per cent. more sewage than they were built for, and were 
serving a population 50 per cent. greater than they were in- 
tended to serve. He knew of two fever hospitals that had 
been flooded, and their boiler fires oxtinguished, while in 
one some of the wards were flooded and the patients had to 
be carried out. late at night. At present five wards in the 
hospital were not safe to be used. d 


IN digging fcr a site in Dunfermline Abbey for a memorial 
for fallen soldiers, workmen, last Friday, discovered an arch of 
Norman architecture. It is supposed that the arch 15 a sur- 
vival of the original portion of the Abbey. The importance 
of the discovery being recognised by Mr. M'Glashan, sculptor, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Robertson, the custodian of the Abbey, 
the latter communicated with the Board of Works. Mean- 
time work has been stopped, and the probability 15 that 
another site will havo to be found for the memorial, and 
arrangements made for the proper exposure of the arch. The 
excavations also revealed the skeletons cf two children. 


THE annual meeting of the delegates of the Workmen’s 
National Housing Council was held on Saturday at the 
Printers’ Hall, Mr. W. C. Steadman, L.C.C., presiding. The 
Chairman stated that the housing problem would never be 
satisfactorily solved until the Government were prepared 
to deal with the land question. Alderman Dew, L.C.C., 
said that until they got legislation on the lines of their own 
Bill they would not make much progress with the housing 
question. Mr. Steadman was reelected president, Mr. 
Deller, general secretary of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers, treasurer; and Mr. Fred Knee secre- 
tary. 

Mr. WincrieLD Dicsy, M.P., has decided that the splendid 
remains of a Roman villa found on: his property at Fifehead 
Neville, Dorsct. shall be covered in, to secure their preserva- 
tion and prevent injury. It has, however, been resolved 
that a permanent record shall be taken of the discovery, in 
the shape of plans and drawings; and this work has bcon 
undertaken by the Dorset Field Club, the president of which 
is Lord Eustace Cecil. When completed, they will be placed 
in the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester. The Rev. C. 
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Engleheart, who superintended the excavation, the whole 
cost of which was borne by Mr. Digby, regards the remains 
as among tho most important of their kind yet found in 
England. 


Tue annual conversazione of the Architectural Association 
was held on Wednesday evening at the galleries of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, Piccadilly. 
About 600 ladies and gentlemen attended. Drawings by 
students of the association and examples of work by the 
day scholars were on view. 

THE following explanation may interest some of our readers 
who do not habitually see the Daily Chronicle, which sup- 
plies it. Mr. McKinnon Wood has dealt with Mr. Chamber- 
lain's pleasant fairy tale about the London tram-rails. The 
facts about Vauxhall Bridge are equally interesting. It is 
true that the Bridges Committee of the London County 
Council brought up a proposal that all materials for the 
superstructure of Vauxhall Bridge should be of British manu- 
facture. ‘The Council, however, declined to alter its form of 
tender, which has been used for the past forty years 
both by itself and by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The tenders were therefore advertised in the usual 
way. “I have not been informed," said Mr. Chamberlain, 
“in regard to this particular contract, or who took it." 
We have much pleasure in giving the right hon. gentleman 
the information. Eleven firms tendered, two of whom were 
foreigners, The first of these, Messrs. Baudet, Donon and 
Co., were ninth on the list, and the Kreinigte Maschinen- 
fabrik (who tendered for the steelwork only) were eleventh. 
The tender of Messrs. Baudet, Donon and Co. was for 
£166,587, against £137,073, the lowest tender, sent in by 
Messrs. Pethick Brothers. The Council accepted the tender 
of Mr. C. Wall, of Chelsea, which was for £142,942. So it 
seems that the British manufacturers can still hold their 
own, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


HE Swansea wcıkmen’s dwellings competiticn (which the 
corporation have been nearly five months deciding !) has 
resulted in the premium of ten guineas being awarded 

to Mr. Glendinning Moxham, of Swansea. Sixty-three sets 
of plans were submitted. 


Tue King’s Norton and Northfield Urban District Council 
invite designs for public baths at Selly Oak, to be sent in 
to Mr. E. Docker, 10, Newhall Street, Birmingham, by 
December 7. A guinea deposit is required to see the con- 
ditions of the competition. 


Tue Exccutive Committee of the Royal National Eisteddfod 
of Wales, which is to be held at Rhyl next September, invite 
designs for a temporary pavilion to hold 10,000 people. No 
premiums are offered. Full particulars can be had of the 
general sccretaries, at the Town Hall. 


CoMPETITIVE plans and estimates for school buildings at New 
Elgin, N.B., to acccmmodate 340 pupils, are invited by the 
Elgin School Board. Designs, ete., are to be sent in to Mr. 
H. Stewart, Clerk to the Board, by December 7. 


Tue competition for a school in Napier Read, Gillingham, 
for 900 children, to cost £7,500 (for which one premium. of 
£10 and three of £5 wero offered), has resulted in the pre 
miated plans being placed thus:---“ Air,” Mr. J. H. Smith, 
4l, Moorgate Station Buildings, E.C.; “Stet.” Mr. F. E. 
Grayson, 58, Upper Tollington Park, N.; "Via," Messrs. 
Teather and Wilson. Queen Street, Cardiff; and “ Didactic,” 
Mr. A. E. Habershon, 4, Queen Street Place, EC. There 


were seventy-three competitors. 


Tue fifty designs submitted in the Bromley Library compe- 
tition, for which premiums of £75 and £25 were offered, 
have been on view this week at the boro’ council offices, 
in the High Street, Poplar, E., and will remain there until 
4 o’clock tu-day (Friday). We hope to announce the result 
next week. 
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Tue Commission of the Palace of Legislature invites an 


international competition of plans, &c., for the construction 
أن‎ a palace of legislature in Montevideo. A copy of the 
conditions, &c., is at the disposal of interested parties at 
the Consulate-General for Uruguay, 2, Edinburgh Mansions, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Plans, &c., must be 
presented in Montevideo by April 15, 1904. 


AT the request of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Exhibition, the Council of the 
Society of Arts offered, out of the funds of the Fothergill 
Trust, certain, gold, silver, and bronze medals, for the best 
chemical fire engines and for the most easily worked long 
ladders exhibited at the International Fire Prevention 
Exhibition at Earl's Court. The judges appointed by the 
Executive of the Exhibition have awarded a gold medal to 
Messrs. Magirus, of Ulm, and a bronze medal to Messrs. 
J. C. Braun, of Nuremberg, for 80 feet long ladders. For 
chemical engines for town use they award a silver medal to 
Mr. W. Busch, of Bautzen (heavy); a silver medal to Messrs. 
Merryweather, Ltd., of London (light); a bronze medal to 
Messrs. J. C. Braun, of Nuremberg (heavy); and a bronze 
medal to Messrs. Sinclair and Co., of London (light). 


THE Council of the Society of Arts offered, under the terms 
of the Mulready Trust, a gold medal, or a prize of £20, for 
competition among students of the Schools of Art in the 
United Kingdom at the annual competition for the present 
year. The prize was offered to the student who obtained 
the highest awards in certain subjects—all life studies. 
This prize has now been awarded to Thomas Corrie Derrick, 
of Queen's Road School of Art, Bristol, 


AT the recent examination to qualify for membership of the 
Society of Architects, one of the candidates, Mr. W. D. 
Jenkins, of 12, Frederick Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham, 
was successful in qualifying for a special Certificate of 
Honours and the Gold Medal of the Society. Mr. Jenkins 
is the first to have obtained this distinotion, to have obtained 
which it is necessary for the oandidate to have passed in 
every subject of each section at one examination, and to 
have secured at least 80 per cent. of the obligatory marks. 
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HOUSE AT BICKLEY. 
ERNEST NEWTON, Architect. 


A SHORT time since a daily newspaper gave some prominence 
in its columns to the subject of domestic architecture, and 
editorially came to the conclusion that the remedy for better 
architecture lay with architects themselves, implying that the 
public were quite ready to appreciate and patrcnise good archi- 
tecture, if it were provided for them. 

There never was a time when good house design was 0 
easily obtainable by the public as now, and yet numbers of 
architects well able to supply it are lacking employment, 
whilst others who can only supply inferior designs are busy 
encugh. The fallacy of supposing that the public dont get 
good designs because they are not forthcoming, is demon- 
strated very strikingly in the matter of theatre design, for 
most modern theatres can hardly be noted as serious archi- 
tecture at all. They may be comfortable or convenient, but 
our best architects never seem to have anything to do with 
them. We publish today an example of modern house design 
which illustrates something of the reaction against that ex- 
treme picturesqueness which has led the speculative builder 
into some of his worst sins in trying to emulate the efforts 0 
architects to give interest of outline and dotail to their de- 
signs. There is a reticence and simplicity about this design 
which will find many admirers. Two houses of this type alt 
just being completed at Bickley by the well-known builders 
Messrs. Maides and Harper, one being finished entirely 1n 
rough cast, and the other having a red-brick frontage. This 
variation in materials produces a striking contrast between 
the two houses. The houses, it will be seen, are well planned 
on a liberal scale of measurements, and have three very 5 
attic bedrooms, making seven in all. These two excellent 
houses are situated on beautiful, well-wocded sites, not far. 
from Bickley Station, and are to be sold by Messrs. Maides 
and Harper, Morland Read, Croyden. | 
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HOUSE AT WOLDINGHAM. 
For W. H. Prescott, Esq. 
HAROLD TRIMNELL, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


This picturesque and commodious house is now being erected 
on a fine site at Woldingham, some ከ0071. above sea level. It 
will have rough cast walls and tiled roofs. A feature of the 
plan is the arrangement along the south front of dining-room 
and billiard-room cr hallparlour, communicating with a tiled 
leggia. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
Aston WEBB, R.A., Architect. 


WE repreduce the elevation and plans of this great building, 
which were exhibited at the Royal Academy. The founda- 
tions up to the ground floor level were put in by Messrs. 
Leslie and Co., Limited, of Kensington, and the superstruc- 
ture is being built by Messrs. Holliday and Greenwocd, 
Limited, of Brixton. The steelwork is being supplied from 
Lord Dudley's foundries. The Portland stone by the Hard 
Stcne Firms, Limited, of Bath, comes from a special quarry 
in Portland, under the direction of a Government inspector. 
The bricks supplied are Flettons, and the galleries are lined 
with Cranham bricks for use in fixing objects to the walls 
and to avoid the use of inflammable matchboarding. ፲ኽ6 
Clerk of Works is Mr. H. W. G. Tanner, the Assistant Clerk 
of Works being Mr. G. F. Green. ۲ 
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BLANDFORD HOUSE. 


Q^ the 2nd inst. we published a view of this fine town 
house. The following particulars of its construction 
are from the Daily Erpress:— 

“Blandford House, Mayfair, the new town residence of 
the Duke of Marlborough, will rank well with the Churchills' 
ancestral palace of Blenheim, the most sumptuous country 
house in England. Built on the site of the old Curzon 
Chapel, this magnificent residence overlooks and almost 
dwarfs Wharncliffo House, the old-fashioned building be- 
longing to Lord Crewe. 

“ Although the contract time for the completion of Bland- 
ford House--about two and a-half years—will expire at the 
end of the present month, there is still an army of workmen 
engaged. A largo body of French experts in stone and wood 
carving have been employed in beautifyimg the interior. 
These French deccrators will probably be busy well on to 
Christmas. 

“ From without, the fcature of the mansion is the elabo- 
rate sculpture work in each of its white-stone facades. 
Within, what will strike visitors in almost every apartment 
is a display of the wood and stone carvers arts, such as will 
be unequalled in any London mansion. The pride of the 
builders-—Mcsrs. Cornish and Gaymer, of North Walsham— 
is the dining-hall. None but English labour has been em- 
ployed here, and it is safe to say that neither the elaborately- 
carved fumed oak house staircase, nor any other item which 
has been in the hands of French workmen, will surpass in 
delicate beauty the carving in oak and sycamore richlv dis- 
played all round this apartment. The panels on the walls 
will contain many family portraits. The ceiling is a wonder- 
ful vision cf the moulder's art. Both chimney-piece and side- 
board are of sumptuous work. The fittings throughout are 
of solid silver. Taking it all round, the great dining-hall will 
be one of the handsomest rcoms in the mansion. Much has 
yet to be done to the nincty-feet-long ballroom and picture 
gallery combined, the drawing-rcoms, and tho sleeping apart- 
ments. Tho stone hall is almost completed, however, and 
when the rich sculpture which is to grace it has been placed 
in position, the effect will be strikingly beautiful. To this 
hall leads the grand staircase, of white stone and various 
marbles. The lines of this approach aro perfect, and some 
of the carving is wonderful in its truth and delicacy. Some 
lovely allegorical panels figure in the stonework over the win- 
dows, A great deal of the oak employed— most cf it is from 
Norfolk —was selected from trees blown down by the earlier 
gales ef this year. It is needless to say that all the most 
modern conveniences and luxuries will be found in Blandford 
House. And all the highest arts in house-deccrating existent 
have been scught. out and brought to its adornment. 

“The cost of the house, exclusive of furniture, is to be 
£500,000. The furniture is to be selected with the utmost 
respect to appropriateness. Thus, the Duke's private 70 
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and others where the scheme of decoration is antique, with 
plentiful old oak adornments, will be graced with: the best 
specimens of antique furniture obtainable. The sixty-five 
separate chambers which occupy the basement are in them- 
selves a study. Every latest kitchen device and convenience 
for keeping a great household going is there. Cooking may 
be done either by steam, gas, or fire. There are several enor- 
mous ranges, and the staple articles of food—meat, vegetables, 
and pastry—-each have their own rooms for preparation. The 
ranges of store-rooms, still-rooms, etc., and the cellars are on 
a tremendous scale, and are absolutely damp-proof. The walls 
are several feet thick, being made of two outer thicknesses of 
iron brick with arthickness of asphalt in the middle. In the, 
streets running round the house are several small slıops and 
püblic-houses ; but it is anticipated that these will disappear 
in a few years. Blandford House will probably be occupied 
some time before Christmas. 
— — — መ 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


T the Councils last meeting the Improvements Com- 
mittee reported the receipt of a request from. the City 
Corporation for a contribution from the Council to- 

wards the cost of increasing from 40ft. to 50ft. the width 
of the new street proposed to be formed across the ۴ 
Christs Hospital from Giltspur Street to King Edward 
Street. The opportunity for carrying out the improvement 
has arisen in connecticn with the proposal of the owners of 
Christ's Hospital to form the road in question only 40ft. 


| wide. The Corporation considered that it would be advan- 


tageous if the new road wert constructed with a width of 50ft. 
instead of 40ft., but the owners pointed out that a width of 
40ft. was sufficient for their purposes. They expressed their 
willingness, however, to make the road 50ft. wide, and sug- 
gested that as compensation for the additional strip of land 
required the Corporation should pay £25,000, and should 
construct the new street with a subway for pipes, etc., at an 
estimated cost of £20,000, making a total of £45,000. The 
Corporation, in asking the Council to contribute half of this 
amount, has pointed out that the new street would afford 
considerable relief to the traffic in Newgate Street, and has 
stated that representations have been repeatedly made to the 
Corporation to widen that thoroughfare, but that, owing to 
the great expense that such a widening would involve, no 
acticn had been taken in the matter. The committee now 
stated that they were advised that the owners would obain 
almost as large a ground-rent from their property if the road 
were widened by them to 50ft. as they would if the width were 
only 40ft., and recommended that the application of the Cor- 
poration be not acceded to. 

This was adopted. 

The Parks and Open Spaces Committee reported upon the 
question. of the best means to be adopted for securing that the 
gardens in squares and similar plots of land in London should 
not be built upon, but preserved for ever as open. spaces. 
With this object the committee recommended that it should 
be referred to the Parliamentary Committee to advise in 
what form legislation might best be promoted in the Session 
of 1904 to prevent garden squares in London from being built 
upon, unless in the rearrangement of estates the owners sub- 
stituted areas equal to such gardens. 

Mr. Stuart Sankey pointed out the pressing character of 
the questicn, and referred to the fact that Edwardes Square, 
Kensington, was announced for sale by auction next month. 
He regretted the committee had brought the matter before 
the Council in this particular form without proposing some 
definite scheme. 

Mr. Dickinson moved an addition to the recommendation 
of the words, " And in particular to report what steps should 
be taken to render impossible the building on the square 
already advertised for sale." He thought the buying by the 
Council at building-site prices of certain East End squares 
had arcused the owners of other squares to the fact that they 
were possessed of valuable assets, which they were anxious 
to turn into cash. The Council ought not to purchase any 
of these squares, but to put boldly before Parliament the pro- 
position that these squares ought not to be built upon at all, 
because they were so necessary as air spaces. That was cer- 
tainly a strong proposition, and they would have some diffi- 
culty in making it good; but, with the example of Edwardes 
Square before them, he believed the difficulty might be re- 
duced. Mr. Ward seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., urged the wealthy cwners cf these London 
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squares to put themselves in the forefront of a movement to 
save the squares for the benefit of the people of London. 

Mr. Cleland (chairman of the committee) accepted the 
amendment, and, with this addition, the recommendation of 
the committee was adopted. 

Mr. Phillimore moved a reference to the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee to consider the possibility of providing a 
zoological garden in one of the parks on the south side of 
the river. 

Mr. Sidney Webb seconded the motion, and pointed out 
the great advantage from an educational point of view cf 
providing a free zoological garden. In this matter we were 

. considerably behind some of the large Continental cities. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., 8311 that the ratepayers would hardly be 
willing to pay the cost of setting up a rival zoological garden 
to the one already existing in Regent's Park. They might, 
he thought, rather direct their attention to the question of 
buying up the Regent's Park Gardens, improving them, and 
opening them to the public free. On a show of hands the 
motion was lost. 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE cpening meeting of the session was held in the Rooms, 
187, Pitt Street, on the 14th inst., when the president 

` (W. J. Blain) delivered his opening address. Referri 

to the semi-jubilee of the Association, he questioned whether 
the early aims of its members were sufficient to carry it success- 
fully through the twenty-five years they were now entering 
upon. The pioneer efforts of the Association had so helped 
to mculd the artistic and scientific curriculum of the School 
of Art and Technical College classes that the members should 
now consider whether the Associaticn had not outlived its 
early educational aims, and entered on a stage of its career 
when the senior members, and the more complex problems of 
architectural practice should claim its first attention, and in 
this respect, it might appropriately be asked whether the 
purity of style which inspired the early members, or a system 
of design absolutely in keeping with the requirements of 
modern use, should form the basis of our future work. He 
believed that somewhere betwecn. these two extremes lay the 
course we must eventually take, and this led him to consider 
as the subject of his address the importance of Glasgow as an 
original architectural centre. Having referred to the help- 
less struggle in England after the alien and debased styles of 
Queen Anne, Georgian, Dutch, Spanish, etc., he laid it down 
as an axicm that the standard of good work was judged by its 
entire subordination to the public use and its continuity of 
growth in relation. to the traditional movements of architecture 
in thecity. Basing this axiom on the slow growth of historic 
style in pre-Renaissance times, he proceeded to apply it to the 
growth of municipal style, and having traced, at some length, 
the history cf building in the city during the last 200 years, 
pcinted at the fallacy of judging the progress of architecture 
by analysis of the works of the great architects. It was to 
the general average of work as represented by the minor 
architects and speculative builders inspired by the greater 
architects, that we must: look for the carrying forward cf the 
traditions of work and the selection of the type most fit to 
survive for the public use. Much of this work was of excel- 
lent and original character, and the increase of wealth and 
changes in building and fewing conditions had given the 
architects an opportunity for rich and comprehensive treat- 
ment cf building problems they never had before. He be 
lieved the architecture of Glasgcw had not only an unbroken 
continuity of growth, but contained elements of vitality and 
life which did not exist in many of the larger naticnal centres. 
To break with the academic must of necessity carry with it a 
reaction of feeling towards refined work and a singleness nf 
purpose towards truthful living expression, that left 6 
time or energy for the development. of beauty of detail and 
proportion of parts. While this was our weakness it was 
also our strength, and beauty of detail would come naturally 
when the publio was sufficiently cultured to demand it; this 
cculd cnly be after years cf careful develcpment. The 
Gothio and Classic antagonism was a thing of too recent birth 
to have had time to heal up the wounds it created. Time 
would show that instead of these styles being antagonistic, 
they are merely different extensions of the same truth and 
that the one is as suitable, in its essence, to modern worth as 
the cther. As in the Italian Republic, each city developed 
aleng its own municipal lines, sc it is along municipal lines 
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that any great national movement in architecture can be 
brought about, and in whatever form this movement may take 
he trusted the Association would always be a factcr for good 
and living work. | 

The president then proceeded to lay down certain rules 
whereby the Association might help in developing style in the 
city. If they believed with him that it was better to design 
in a style absolutely suited to each detail of the problem set 
before them. First, they must set themselves to understand 
the problems of the time, the keynote of which would be 
found in the hunger for scientific application of the laws cf 
construction and hygiene to the purposes of the building. 
Second, having found out the problems, they would lav their 
knowledge together with a view to formulate a uniform basis 
of work, having in common certain principles, such as the 
maximum amount of light that may be obtained, with 
economy of heat in winter and coolness in summer. The 
distribution of the piers in relation to the most econcmical 
span for steel beams, etc., etc. These principles might be 
catalogued and would be subject to change as new scientific 
hght was brought to bear on them. Third, having found some 
basis of style, they would set themselves to fix a system ር! 
crnamentation, suitable not only to beautify the ccnstruc- 
tion, but having some relation to the purpose cf the build. 
ing and the traditions of the city in which they practised. 
Fourth, having made up their minds on the subject, they weuld 
prececd to educate the public by popularising their lectures 
The introduction of lay 
members would follow, they would then begin to take au 
interest in the public matters cf the city in reference to their 
prcfessicn, and having the car cf the public tc some cxtent 
already, they would be listened to when thoy criticised scme 
public error in building or pointed out some scheme 7 
the amenity cf the city would be improved. In scmo such 
wav, he believed, the artistic culture of Greeco was perfected. 
and in scme such combined effort cur cwn city, and eventually 
the nation, wculd develop a style capable of maintaining the 
best traditions of past work. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
R. E. M. GIBBS presided at the ordinary monthly 
meeting of the above society on the löth inst. at 
Leopold Street, when the following gentlemen were 
elected associates :—Messrs. W. Langcake, F. H. Wrench, 
G. E. Marshall, and S. M. Gibson. 

The President, Mr. Thomas Winder, gave his inaugural 
address. He remarked that perhaps the burning question 
of the day was the provision of so-called “ artisans’ dwell- 
ings.” This question should very closely affect their profes- 
sion, but for the City Council view that it was undesirable to 
introduce “ professionalism ” into the question. The City 
Council recently had an opportunity of getting the benefit 
of the experience and ability of the whole of the Sheffield 
architects, but was most careful so to frame its conditions 
as to prevent the majority of them from competing. They 
knew that their members could and would have given invalu- 
able assistance in the provision of a sanitary and convenient 
cottage, at the minimum cost, with the maximum accommo- 
dation, which would comply with the Corporation bye-laws 
(this was a sine qua non unless the City Council was building), 
and should also conform to the fads of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, one of which was that the smell of ,cooking 
must be confined to the kitchens. The authorities were 
making a cruel and gigantic blunder in the way they were 
approaching the most difficult social problem. They con- 
demned a large area of property, and destroyed numbers of 
houses long before others were erected to take their place. 
This could only result in the poor creatures who were turned 
out herding in already over-crowded houses, What were 
wanted were small, well-built, inexpensive houses, of from 
one to five rooms, which unskilled workmen, widows, and 
others who earned a bare living wage, could afford to rent, 
and in which they could live decently. Their late medical 
officer struck a very true note in his last annual report, when 
he said that workmen’s dwellings should not be too ex- 
pensively built, as in this progressive age they rapidly 
became out of date. His (Mr, Winder's) idea was that if 
corporations could be induced to adopt the system in vogue 
amongst railway and waterworks contractors, and erect iron 
houses, they might in twenty or thirty years remove them 
and erect others on sites which would then be more suitable, 
making a handsome profit out of the improved value in the 
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old sites. He believed the Crofts tenements would prove a 
mistake. If the sight was as insanitary as they were given 
to understand, the erection of the present barracks upon a 
subsoil permeated with the residuary legacies of the previous 
centuries’ occupation, was at least a doubtful experiment. 

There was at present a re-issue of bye-laws hanging over 
them. They had endeavoured to convince the small 
committee of the City Council who were to engineer them 
through the Local Government Board's Offices that their 
training might render their assistance and advice and value 
to the city, and that endeavours by architects and surveyors 
to reduoe the cost of buildings and roads could only be 
unselfish. He said “the small committee" advisedly, for 
although the by-laws, should they become law, would most 
seriously cripple Sheffeld industries, and would add very 
greatly to the cost of building, without anything like 
adequately corresponding advantages he could scarcely find 
a Town Councillor, outside that committee, who had any 
personal knowledge of the subject. Their training had 
taught them that every ounce of material put into a 
structure beyond what was actually necessary for structural 
or artistic effect, was worse than thrown away, and that 
the use of excessive, or too costly material was simply 
penalising the future tenant of such structure, and 
failing in the trust reposed upon them by their clients. 
The piling up of bye-laws and Acts of Parliament 
for municipal or urban aggrandisement was a very 
grave menace to the city’s future well-being. The fact 
that a person who inadvertently or otherwise broke ቤ 
bye-law, was allowed in scme cases to continue to do 80 on 
payment of an annual fine, was proof that such bye-law was 
unnecessary. This was further proved by the fact that cor- 
porations repeatedly ignored their own bye-laws. To fine a 
working man for “erecting ” obsolete tramcars upon his 
garden patch, because they were not incombustible, and 
because the walls were not nine inches thick ; and to oppose 
the erection of corrugated iron buildings because the walls 
did not come up to the thickness required by the bye-laws, 
was incompatible with the fact that the Corporation allowed 
a second story of wood to he put upon an existing wooden 
erection upon its own market premises, and that in danger. 
ous proximity to its own Corn Exchange. Again, when 
architects sent in building plans, they knew from painful 
. experivuce they must not step over the building line, 
but this rule did not hold good when the Tramway 
Committee were erecting tram sheds, or the Highway 
Department premises for themselves. The new bye-laws 
would require rooms in dwelling houses to be 9ft. high 
throughout, but they saw from the papers that if the 
houses were erected by the Corporation, 7ft. 9in. became a 
sanitary height. As each new Act of Parliament, or bye- 
law, was asked for, they were told it was absolutely neces- 
sary to meet some new difficulty with which the authorities 
had to cope, and that it would not be unfairly used against 
the general public. Directly it got upon the statute book, 
however, they found it could only be altered for the general 
public on payment of the aforesaid fines. As an old 
Sheffielder he viewed with great apprehension the webs 
which the authorities and their officials were weaving round 
the Sheffie'd trades. He might be told this was hardly the 
subject which concerned that society, but anything 
which tended to reduce the trades or value of the 
city concerned them deeply. The very existence of 
Sheffield depended upon the heavy trades remain- 
ing with them. This was sufficiently endangered 
by the rapidity with which their coalfields were being 
exhausted, without the additional irritant of constant petty 
prosecutions under needless bye-laws. The sight of a heavy 
casting, or a large boiler, progressing tkrough the streets 
followed by three or four officials, who noted each stone 
which might be snipped or depressed, might be funny, but 
it, like smoke prosecutions, when the Court was informed 
by the inspector that “the defendant has done all he can to 
prevent this,” and the enforcement of bye-laws as to fencing 
machinery, when the inspector admits the danger will be 
greater for the fence, “but the bye-laws require it,” are 
factors which tend to drive away the heavy trades. The 
owners of at least two large works had very recently 
expressed their intention of clearing out if they had much 
more of it. Mr. Winder added the Council had given much 
time to the consideration of the education question, and had 
reason to hope architectural education would enter into the 
curriculum of the new University. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ROM the nineteenth annual report of the Council for the 
session ending October 31, 1903, we take the follow- 
ing: — 

The Council has pleasure in reporting a satisfactory in- 
crease in the membership, more than fifty applications hav- 
ing been approved, and thirty-three candidates have been 
elected, the remainder pending election. Fifteen members 
and two associates have resigned; one member has been 
transferred to hon. membership; four members have been 
removed from the roll; and three have died. Over twenty 
applications have been approved for the students’ register, 


of whom thirteen have been elected this year, and there 


have been four resignations. Two competitions have been 
held during the past secsion, the subjects sclected being “ A 
Design for a Cottage Hospital,” and “ Measured Drawings of 
a Chancel or Side Chapel Screen,” a prize of the value cf 
three guineas being offered in each case. The designs sub- 
mitted in the first competiticn were carcfully prepared and 
were very clos» in order of merit. The following were the 
successful competitors : —* Cottage Hospital,” 1, B. C. Ernest 
Bayley; hon. mention, J. Nixon Scaifc. There were no 
entries for the second competition. 

The all-important question of registration hasreceived fresh 
impetus during the past year,and good progress has been made 
in preparing the way for further action. Early in the ses- 
sion the “ Architects’ Registration Bill Committee" was 
amalgamated with the Council cf the Society of Architects 
as 8. joint “ Registration Committee," under the chairman- 
ship of the president of the society for the time being. Steps 
were then taken by means of a circular letter and reply post- 
card to ascertain the views of recognised members of the 
profession on the principle of registration. — It has been 
ascertained that some two-thirds of the profession has de- 
clared itself in sympathy with the movement for obtaining 
the statutory examination and registration of all persons en- 
tering the profession of architecture, and from the fact that 
less than. 170 voted against the principle, and as every 
possible facility was given for voting one way or the other, 
it may reasonably be inferred that an overwhelming majority 
of the profession is in favour of legislation on the lines indi- 
cated. The society's circular received consideration by the 
Council of the R.I.B.A., which issued a counter-statement, 
followed by a request to the allied sccieties to express their 
cpinions on the matter. Several of the latter have since 
passed resolutions in favour of the movement, thus confirm- 
ing the individual voting of their members, which shows that 
almost without exception the allied societies agree with the 
principle of registration. The persistent action of the society 
has naturally revived the antagonism cf the few who, from 
the first, have strongly opposed any measure of the kind con- 
templated, and the usual paper controversy has resulted, but, 
on the other hand, many architects who hitherto have re- 
mained neutral, and some who formerly opposed, have 
thrown in their lot with the '' registrationists," and the sup- 
port which the society has received will enable it undoub- 
tedly to attain its aim in due course. The Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, which is under the charge cf Mr. L. A. Atherley- 
Jones K.C., M.P., has been carefully revised by the joint 
committee, and again introduced into Parliament, and no 
effort will be wanting on the part of its supporters to secure 
its passage. The Council feels that many of the difficulties 
inseparable from the movement are being successfully over- 
come, and that steady progress is being made towards attain- 
ing the object in view. 

The St. James' Hall property having been sold, it has be- 
come necessary to find cther quarters, and the Council is in 
negotiation for premisee in Holborn, which are well suited 
forthe purpose. It is hoped shortly to make a more definite 
announcement. 

The Council has under consideration the drafting of a scale 
of charges and a form of ccntract for the exclusive use of the 
members, it having been represented that such would be of 
service. Many difficulties present. themselves in formulating 
a scheme which will meet, with. general acceptance and mem- 
bers can greatly assist the Council by suggestions. 

ል large number of inquiries continue to be received for the 
half-yearly examinations and the number of candidates is 
increasing. Examinations have been held during the session 
at London and Leeds for candidates to qualify. The 
arrangements at Leeds were kindly undertaken bv Messrs. 
Kendall and Bakes, in conjunction with Mr. W. S. Braith- 
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waite. Arrangements were also practically completed for a 
postponed. The 
vo has been further revised, and the regulations as to 


centre in Ireland, but these had to be 


e admission of candidates made more stringent. 


The outgoings during the year have necessarily increased 
with the development of the society's work, and there have 
not been such exceptional opportunities as occurred last year 
for augmenting the finances, more particularly in connection 
with sub-letting the hall, but it is expected that the auditor's 
report will show an increase in the ordinary income and a 


satisfactory surplus. 
Good progress continues to be made in every department, 
the membership in particular has shown a more than usually 


satisfactory increase, there being a total membership of 


614, while there are indications of a further steady growth in 
membership and influence. The step which the Council took 
with regard to registration has met with general approval 
and support, and the society has a weight of opinion with it, 
in addition to its membership, which will greatly assist in 
the, further prosecution of the movement. 


n a وو‎ 


DAY SCHOOL TEACHING AND PUPILAGE.* 
(Concluded from page 307.) | 


By ARTHUR T. Botton. 


HE student once having found admittance to Nature's 
school, is provided with a field of unending study. This 
observation and reflection on Nature is in many cases 
purely instinctive, and, I believe, not seldom possessed with- 
out any capacity of expression, as it will be found welling 
up among dwellers in the country in unexpected forms. 
Every Shakespeare lover knows the poet’s marvel- 
lous instinct. and extraordinary wealth of illus- 
tration obtained from this source. I should go 
so far as to fancy that the instant impression of 
supreme artistic creation, on all classes, derives a large 
part of its effect from the revelation agreeing with 
past subconscious observations on the part of the spectator. 
Much is said of the refinement of Turner’s landscape, 
but to the artist himself, full ef the sense of Nature 
obtained from life in the open, his work was doubtless 
but a course transcript of infinite subtleties. 
must rest content with a mere feeling after Nature's charm. 
Emotion must be translated into work, however imperfect, 
and the effort maintained through cloud as well as sunshine. 
Nature’s process 18 infinitely slow, and artistic stature 
cannot be increased by taking thought any more than 
physical. The student’s greatest enemy is his own self- 
conceit. There is always a place for the patient worker ; 
but the flashy student, incapable, and the least ready to 
shut the door, will always remain a burden to his teacher. 
Every student is a problem in himself, and needs individual 
care, and the wisest teacher will be the least dogmatic in 
his judgment of capabilities, and the least ready to shut 
the door. 

In this hasty and imperfect sketch, fellow-students, I 
have tried to indicate to you the underlying spirit in which 
your education may be pursued. You came here, perhaps, 
expecting to hear about the details of the method employed 
in the day school. We can all differ in that respect, and a 
student's own. experiences will colour his personal prepos- 
sessions. 1 do not propese to justify the particular means 
employed—I might find myself launched into biographical 

articulars—but the foundation requires to be sure, and the 
basis must be a close touch on the actualities of our own day, 
and a solid continuity of effort on the part of the student 
not afraid of hard work. We are not entitled to set our 
students on a path which will make it harder than it need 
be for them to earn money within a, reasonable period. The 
day school has been run on semi-office lines, with an effort 
after a thorough grounding in the drawing methcds in com- 
mon use. We may agree that skill in draughtsmanship 15 
by no means the essential quality of an architect, but it is 
certainly a necessary qualification for an assistant requiring 
a place in an office, and we must look forward to the anxious 
period when, at the expiration of his articles, our day-school 
student has to give work-a-day proof of his powers. While 
giving prominence to draughtsmanship, I never could myself 
agree to its pursuit to the detriment of the study of design, 
nor could I see the reason for postponing that important sub- 
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* Read before the Architectural Association, October 16, 1903, 


No student 
point, but, for myself, I 


recommend some of our 
sider whether they cught 


tion. 


ject to quite a late stage in the student's career. In the 
second year course of the day school we have started the 
student in that important branch of his future work on very 
conservative lines, utilising the interest of the student in 
creating something, to deepen his studies of the first year, 
and guiding him in his first essays by the sure aid of the past 
examples cf his art. If you will look at the drawings in the 
second year, I think they will show you how interesting and 
practical the study of historical architecture may be made, 
and you will realise that for the preparation of these designs 
something more than a surface knowledge of the particular 
phrases illustrated must have been acquired. 

I have a particular wish to secure your support for my 
successor in his important task of developing the equipment 
of the day school. The liberal assistance from the com- 
mittee and the general body should be forthcoming in this 
matter. I am sure all the staff of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation will hail with especial thankfulness the solution of 
the premises problem, which has lain across the path of the 
natural development of the Architectural Association for 
so many years. Hurry up and pay cff this debt, so that 
the committee may devote themselves to the reorganising 
and equipment. of the schools, which will do so much for the 
coming generation of architects. ۱ 

The day school has doubtless been a useful piece of under- 
pinning, but there has always scemed tc me to be a top 
storey wanting 111 our educational structure. A pretty good 
believer myself in Architectural Association methods, and 
fairly diligent ın the classes, there came, all the same, 8 
time when something more consecutive and thorough seemed 
to be essential. In my view, it need not have been necessary 
to go outside the Architectural Association for such further 
study. Are our young students quite satisfied to-day, after 

. : E a 
say, a year or two in the School of Design? And if thcy are 
now, will those who pass up from the day school continue 19 
find this school, admirable as it 18 within its limits, sufficient 
for the completion of their training? It is far better that 
the Architectural Association should finish 116 own students, 
affording them, on the slightest indication of the demand, 


the most advanced education that can be given. Whatever 


the future development may be, let us hope the Architec- 


tural Association will know how to preserve its old charac- 
teristic cf mutual instruction, free from the isolating effect 
of systems of education that separate the teachers and the 
taught into separate classes. In the day school I have seen 
a smile on the faces of the class when I have touched on this 
sincerely state that I have learnt 
years experiences, and I earnestly 
brilliant students to sericusly com 
not. to take their turn in our edu- 
cational work. You all know of the zeal of the late Arthur 


much from my two 


Cates, whose loss the Architectural Asscciation has so much 


reascn to regret. In the last conversation I had with him 
this was one of the points he insisted upon, urging the value 
of the effort to teach others to the teacher himself. 

The Architectural Association ought to maintain a very 
large and able staff, as the number of students passing 
through the schools offers a very considerable field of selec 
To those who dread captivity, we can reply that they 
aro not asked to undergo a life sentence. and as to what they 
will get out of it, say all those things which are nob learnt 
from books. Where it is an honour to serve, understaffing 
need never exist, and the strain of teaching can be im- 
mensely lightened by a liberal policy in this respect. Inter- 
communication and common action on the part of the teach- 
ing staff will naturally develop with reorganisation الا‎ ነ 
new home, to the great benefit of the students and the 6 
ance of overlapping. | ۱ 

In ہپس رع مہہ‎ 7 of our young students, all archt- 
tects can find a practical solution of many divergence. 
Pardon me this parting word of advice, “retain your al 
opinions, but do not make them an excuse for hclding bac 
from the work." 


By H. P. G. MAULE. 


It is with very great diffidence that I fnd myself in the 
position of having to say anything to you to-night on the 
subject of day school training, for the very limited expe 
rience I have had does not entitle me to give vent to any 
views or opinions which I may have formed on the subject. 
must ask you, therefore, to believe that it is only at the 
special wish of our friend, Mr. A. T. Bolton, that I venture 
to supplement what he has said, by emphasising à few of the 
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points which appear to me salient features in architectural 
day school training. With the general outline of what he 
has said I most cordially agree, and I feel I do not even 
do him justice when I tell you that I know the difficulty of 
my task in carrying on the work is light compared to his, 
in starting it, and that in handing it over to me every de- 
tail, every paper, was in perfect method and order. 

With the Architectural Association scheme it is necessary 
to bear two facts in mind—first, that the first year’s course 
consists in reality of only nine months’ actual work in. the 
school, as three months are allowed for independent, out-of- 
door study, which fcrms an important part cf the students 
training. Secondly, that almost the most important part 
of the training is the second year, when the student is, in 
all probability, four days a week in an office and only two 
days a week in the school, during which time his study takes 
the form of directed exercises in design. This obviates the 
charge of mere academic teaching, as the student is brought 
into contact with the actual professional work of the day. 


Now, the primary object of the day school is to enable the 
student to acquire, during the first year, such a knowledge of 
architectural drawing, of history, and of construction, that, 
when he goes into an office as pupil, he can begin at once to 
take advantage of what he will there see and learn, and thus 
dispense with that awkward period, which most of us have 
experienced, of being plunged into an office with none but 
the vaguest idea of what to learn, or how to learn it. There is 
another important feature, and that is that the organisation 
and method of the school training should enable a student 
to carry on his own education subsequently (supplemented, 
of course, by lectures and classes) with more directed method 
and application than is possible from an initial start in an 
office. Now, the amount of “in-school” time available in 
the first year’s course-—namely, actually only nine months— 
seems to me to make it imperative that the training during 
that period should be on the broadest and simplest lines pos- 
sible; that the training should, in fact, be mainly directed 
to teaching the student a method of learning. To begin to 
learn to draw; to begin to learn to cbserve; to begin to 
learn to think; and, above all, to endeavour to naturally 
fire and regulate his enthusiasm, and lead him to love his 
work for its own sake. Without this latter as a resultant 
of the training, it is but labour lost so far as architectural 
training is concerned, though no doubt much useful know- 
ledge would be gained which would always be an advantage 
in any work afterwards taken up. 

The training, or rather the evolving, of an architect from 
the raw product of the public schcol, is a long and com- 
plicated process, and, when the shortness of the initial 
period, and amount of technical and constructive knowledge 
that is ultimately required, is taken into consideration, it 
seems to me self-evident that this early period should be made 
broad and general, and, above all, not too technical. It 
must not be forgotten that, no matter what brains a student 
may have, nor how highly trained he may be so far as 
general education goes, of the special subjects of an archi- 
tect’s calling, whethcr history, construction, or elementary 
design, he is in almost all cases entirely ignorant. His 
mind, therefore, no matter how receptive or retentive, can- 
not assimilate more than a certain amount of new matter, 
and it is assimilation and thought, and not an ill-digested 


assortment of facts, that really constitutes a good education. * 
The construction subject as inaugurated by Mr. Bolton. 


seems to me the best of all methods for ensuring a simple and 
thorough grounding in elementary construction and mate 
rials, so long as the complete and direct relationship between 
materials, construction, and design is clearly kept before the 
student. A connection which there is every reagon to believe 
is sadly neglected in much of the work which now passes 
for architectural education. I also attach great importance 
to the early, careful, and systematic diawing of simple full- 
size details in connection with the ccnstruction subject, for 
an abbreviation, such as a set of one-eighth scale drawings, 
cannot be properly understood—or drawn—unless the com- 
ponent parts, such as door and window openings, which they 
abbreviate, are clearly understood in detail In all the 
work done in the school great care should be taken to 
ensure accuracy and clearness, and special attention should 
be directed to printing and the value of clear and legible 
notes on working drawings and tracings. 

To an assembly of architects it is quite unnecessary to em- 
phasise the importance of observation or the necessity for 
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thought. The eye sees what it is trained to see, and the eye 
is the greatest of all educators; the mind also develops ita 
thinking faculty by knowing what to think about. Unfor- 
tunately, the cultivation of observation does not apparently 
form part of an English school curriculum, and though most 
little children are very observant, the habit is generally 
crushed out of them long before they have arrived at aa 
age when observation, and correct deduction from that ዐኩ 
servation, complement one another. To reawaken the lost 
habit, if, unfortunately, lost it is, should be one of the great 
aims of the training, and this awakening of observation, 
directed as it is, will surely bring with it the development of 
thought. Organised, logical thought, the thought that will 
eventually enable a man to design with beauty and build 
with truth, because he sees clearly and without confusion, 
can only come with years, but the germ can surely be planted 
and tended during the first year in the school. 

Last, but not least. A famous writer once said that 
nothing was so catching as enthusiasm, and certainly no life 
work should be so capable of generating enthusiasm aa 
the study and practice of architecture; but, if the early 
years of training are overburdened with dry technicalities, 
or with work too far in advance of fairly easy comprehension, 
there is grave fear of the failure to awaken this divine 
spark, without which the whole structure of architectural 
education falls to the ground. In conclusion, I can only 
say I hope I have not dogmatised, or lost sight of the fact 
that my very limited experience hardly even entitles me 
to put before you what I personally conceive to be some of 
the essential features of that primary architectural education 
which I believe all members of our Association have so 
earnestly at heart. 

— ana E 


DOVER COLLIERY WORKS. 


T the invitation of the directors of the Consolidated 
A Kent Collieries Corporation a number of representa- 
tives of the Press a few days since went down to 
Dover to see the progress made in sinking a pit at the 
colliery works behind Shakespeare Clift. It will be remem- 
bered that owing to lack of money the sinking operations 
had to be suspended in July, 1901. In the following year 
the company was reorganised and measures taken to con- 
tinue the work with the co-operation of French engineers 
who had had experience of the difficulties to be overcome 
in the Pas de Calais coalfield, which is now generally 
regarded as geologically continuous with that of Dover. 
The great trouble at the Dover pit was the presence of 
enormous quantities of water, which entailed very heavy 
expenditure for pumping ; and for that reason, when opera- 
tions were resumed, it was decided to adopt a method of 
sinking which may be said to take no account of water and 
involves no pumping. In this process, known as the Kind- 
Chaudron, 8 8066] beam, the length of which is equal to the 
diameter of the ehaft to be sunk and which carries a row 
of steel teeth projecting vertically downwards, is alter- 
nately raised about a foot and allowed to fall by its own 
weight; the teeth thus break away and pulverise the rock 
upon which they impinge, and as the beam, which is sus- 
pended by a central pivot, is turned through a small angle 
at every flow or so, a circular hole is gradually excavated. 
The operation evidently can quite well be conducted under 
water, of which, indeed, at Dover there is more than a 
thousand feet above the cutting tool. When the shaft 
has been sunk in this way, it is lined with thick iron 
rings, which are bolted together, and with the aid of a false 
bottom gently floated down into position. Then hydraulic 
cement is run down to fill the interstices between the rings 
and the sides of the shaft, with the result that the water in 
the water-bearing strata passed through is effectually sealed 
off from the pit. At Dover the bricked shaft No. 2, 208. 
in diameter, had in July, 1901, been completed to a depth 
of nearly 1,100ft. In the course of the next two ۵8 
the elaborate plant necessary for the Kind-Chaudron system 
was put in place, and actual sinking operations were 
resumed in July last. At firet a small trépan, as the 
tool referred to above is called, was employed, and a shaft 
9ft. in diameter was sunk from the bottom of the bricked 
shaft to a depth of 1,206ft.; this, by means of a larger 
trépan, which weighs 27 tons, is now being enlarged to a 
diameter of 18ft. When that has been done the next step 
will be to put in the iron tubbing. The first seam of 
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coal, the existence of which was proved by the Brady 
borings and also by those made in October, 1901, was 
encountered on the 25th of last month at a depth of 
1,190ft.; but this it is not intended to work because of 
its proximity to the water-bearing strata. The next 
seam being at the depth of 1,273ft., some 7011. must be 
sunk below the bottom of the present small shaft before 
it can be reached. For this purpose ordinary methods 
will be applicable, since it is not believed that the rock 
at that level will present any difficulties from water such 
as the King-Chaudron method is specially adapted to 
deal with, and still lower seams would be reached in the 
game manner. It may be noted, however, that, even if it 
were decided to work this second seam, the completion of 
the shaft to its level would not in any case immediately 
render Dover a coal-producing centre, since mining of coal 
on a commercial scale will not be possible until a second 
shaft has been carried to the same depth. At present there 
is a second shaft, known as No. 3, which is finished to a 
depth of about 600ft.; but it has still to be sunk through 
the water-bearing strata which have given so much trouble 
in No. 2 pit, and which will presumably again require the 
employment of the Kind-Chaudron apparatus.— Times. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


lo | 


Ar Tuesday's meeting of the Bradford City Council it was 
decided to erect a crematorium at Scholemoor Cemetery at 
a cost of £5,000. 


Princess Louise on Tuesday unveiled the Queen Victoria 
memorial statue at Croydon, facing the Town Hall. It is the 
work of Mr. E. F. Williamson, of Esher,and. has cost nearly 


£1,000. 


Tur council of St. Michael's College. Aberdare, have unanı- 
mously accepted a site of two acres 80 Llandaff, offered by Mr. 
W. S. De Winton, and resolved to erect thereon college build- 
ings to cost £20,000. 


- 


Two fire stations, erected by the Works Department of the 
L.C.C., were opened on Saturday.. The station on the Albert 
Embankment, Vauxhall,. S.W., ‚has cost (excluding site, 
£2,835) £8,400; the other is situated at 8 Wharf, 
Rotherhithe Street, S.E. | 


Ox Friday the Bishop of Manchester consecrated the new 
Church of St. Ignatius, Salford, which has been erected at the 
cost of Lord Egerton of Tatton. It has accommodation for 
500 persons. There is a parish rocm in the basement, and 
the entire cost is about £9,500. 


Tue new Church of St. David, Tonyrefail, erected at a cost of 
£3,500, was consecrated last week by the Bishop of Llandaff. 
The edifice is.in the Decorated style, accommodation being 
provided for 362 worshippers. It. was built from the design 
of Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan by Messrs. Beames and Nephew, 


all of Cardiff. 


THE new premises which have been built by the New Delaval 
and Newsham Workmen's Club, at Newsham, were opened on 
Saturday... The building is cf red bricks, with stone facings, 
and has been erected by Mr. William Redford from plans pre 

d by Mr. John Goulding, architect, Blyth, the contract 


price being £2,080. 


FOUNDATION-STONES of the following buildings have just been 
laid: —Church of the Ascension, in Timbercroft Lane, Plum- 
stead (Dorey and Co., Brentford, builders, and A. E. Haber- 
shon, architect, Newport), cost about £2,500 ; and a C.M. chspel 
at Resclven, to seat 675 and cost £2,300 (designed in Deco- 
rated Gothic by Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, and being built by 
Messrs. G. Couzens and Co., both of Cardiff). 


Tug memorial-stone cf the new buildings of the Royal 
Hospital for Children and Women in Waterloo Bridge Road, 
S.E., which io being rebuilt as a memorial to the late Queen 
Victoria, at a cost of £50,000, was laid cn Mcnday by the 
Duchess of Albany. Provision is being made for 200 beds 


and an extensive out-patients department. The front is faced 
with red brick and Doulton’s buff terra-cotta. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Waring and Nichelson, of Parliament Street, 
Westminster; and the builders Messrs. Holliday and Green- 
wood, Limited, Brixton. The heating and engineering work 
is being carried out by Messrs. Rosser and Russell, Limited, 
of Charing Cross, S.W. 


Tue new library and museum in High Street, Banff, which 
will be opened shortly, are two stereys in height, and have a 
frontage of 70ft. They are built of Berrymuir bluestone with 
Covesea sandstone facings. On the right, entering by the 
main entrance, is the library, and on the left the reading. 
room. A staircase from the entrance hall leads to the upper 
story, where the museum. specimens have been housed. The 
librarian’s office is in the upper storey. and the lavatories, 
cellars, etc., are in the basement. The architect was Mr. 
C. W. Cosser, Banff, and the contractors were as follows: — 
Mason, R. Mitchell, Huntly; carpenter, J. Christie, jun. ; 
slaters, J. Hutchinson and Co. ; plumber, A. Strachan ; plas. 
terer, J. Gibson ; painter and glazier, F. Watt, all of Banff. 


THE parish church of Portsmouth, which has a long and 
interesting history, is undergoing some much-needed 
restoration. Its inception dates from a.p. 1180, when 
John de Gisors granted land “In the isle of Portesia” 
to the canons of the church of St. Mary at Southwick to 
build ዜ chapel dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, who 
had been killed a short time before. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries the patronage 8 transferred to “the 
wardens and scholars clerks of St. Mary’s College, 
Winchester.” It contains the famous monument of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, who was murdered in Ports- 
mouth High-street in 1628. A brief was issued in 1682 to 
raise funds for the church’s restoration, which consisted in 
dismantling an Early English nave and central tower and 
replacing them with a classical nave and a tower at the 
west end, so that the chancel is Early English and the west 
portion Italian, At the same time James II. made a 
presentation of communion plate, and in 1718 the church 
roceived its “Father Smith” organ, which is believed to 
have been wrecked on its way to Toledo. Unfortunately 
the original builders of the church were negligent in their 
foundation work. Instead of going 6ft. deeper and reaching 
the hard gravel, they raised their piers and walls on rough 
stones thrown into a narrow trench. The effects of this 
have been increased by the digging of graves and vaults, 
and the chancel wonld have fallen in but for the present 
effort. The church has been closed for a year, and under 
the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the chancel has 
been cleansed and its structure made secure at the expense 
of Winchester College, which holds the advowson of the 
benefice. But the rest of the church needs repairs of the 
same nature, and the chancel must be floored and seated, 
and it is proposed to add a choir vestry at the west end. 
A sum of £6,000 is now being raised for this purpose, 0 
which the parishioners and others have promised £1,000. 
Contributions will be acknowledged by Mr. George Long, 
Bank-house, Portsmouth, or by the Rev. R. S. Medlicott, 
The Vicarage, Portsmouth. It will be remembered that the 


King has promised to give the church a gun-metal lectern. 
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JOTTINGS. 


—— ou 


Mr. James S. Gipson, architect, has removed to 


5, Old Bond 
Street, W. | 


THE death is announced of Mr. William Morris, builder. of 
Haverfordwest, who died on Sunday. | 


memory of 
Hatfield, to 


Ir is propcsed to erect a memorial statue to the 
the late Lord Salisbury at Hatfield House Gate, 
cost about £3,000. 


THE Newcastle-on-Tyne Town Council have adopted a recon 
mendation to seek Parliamentary power to fill up the Ouse 
burn Valley—a huge ravine which is really a continuation 
Jexmond Dene, and runs from there down to the river. e 
ccst of purchase cf land, culverting the Ouseburn, making © 
roads, etc., is estimated at £160,766. 
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ARCHITECTURE FOR ARCHITECTS. 


—— nn — 


NCE more the presidential address has been delivered at 
the Institute, and for the second time Mr. Aston Webb 
has discharged this responsible duty in a way which 

all must approve. In felicitous terms and with reasonable 
argument, Mr. Webb reviewed architectural affairs and prob- 
lems, not forgetting that, whilst we cannot all see eye to eye, 
it is still permissible to hold our own opinions. Though in 
the twentieth century there are still many folk whose sym- 
pathies are practically with the rack and the Inquisition, they 
are for the most part private individuals, and do no great 
harm, except to the nerves of those in their immediate circle. 
In nothing has, we think, Mr. Webb’s wise tolerance and sane 
judgment been better displayed than in the subject of Regis- 
tration, to which topic he devoted the longest and most 
serious attention in his address. He put the matter in most 
temperate and argumentative fashion, though he (we think 
wisely) made it known that personally his sympathies were 
not in favour of it. He emphasised several telling points 
against it, as to which we refer our readers to the full report 
cf his speech, but it is, after all, as he says, a matter in the 
hands cf the profession, and, indeed, largely in the hands 
of the Institute itself, to decide how they will deal with it. 
That we should by its means place a hall-mark on mediocrity 
and also place an undeserved ban on many who would refuse 
to be registered, there seems to our mind no doubt at all. The 
exact standard of the art cf architecture which we may set 
up may be good or it may be bad, but when we see how 
some of our noticeable architects have dropped below the 
standard they once set up in their own practice, it is not very 
encouraging to the hope that even the registration standard 
would be maintained by such as pass its mediocre tests! 
Though our President is not amenable to the charms of Regis- 
tration, he is fully alive to the importance of a professional 
society which shall help to regulate the etiquette, encourage 
the efforts, and fight the wrongs of the profession. There 
can be no dcubt that the binding tozether of all our interests 
in cne strong and representative society aids alike the weaker 
and the strcnger members of the profession. None of us can 
fail to be heartened in our endeavours by the discriminating 
` approval and support of our fellow artists, and when the mem- 
bers cf the Institute meet together to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest they must be cold,indeed if they do not feel 
some added breadth of vision and catholicity of mind, seeing 
so many others earnestly working on behalf of our art. The 
temptation to which successful men. often succumb 1s that 
they are apt to give undue importance and value to their own 
- work or their own opinions. Architects should, indeed, culti- 
vate broad views and alert vision, for the nineteenth century 
has witnessed one long scramble of effort throughout every 
phase of architectural style or the want of it, until now, as 
Mr. Webb with politest irony suggests, we might profitably 
exchange our century of research and retrospection for one of 
action and progress. All this vacillating and uncertain effort, 
of which even our best architects have seldom been free, ought 
to make us very modest-minded and perhaps even very tole- 
rant of the dogmatic and often curious originality of some of 
cur younger brethren. We have surely lost our way just at 
present, unless we may take comfort from the strong leaven- 
ing of the Later Renaissance students. Though it mieht 
never have been possible before, surely at this time there is 
scme encouragement for the best outsiders to join the ranks of 
the Institute, and make it what it ought to be, a Society for 
the Enccuragement ርያ Fine Art, rather more emphatically 
than an emporium for the purchase of titles of respectability 
and building regulations. If the President's appeal to these 
cutsiders that they should join hands with the Institute 
(primarily for the sake of the art of architecture and not for 
their own personal benefit) should bear fruit, he will have 
rendered an immense service to the profession. That a ma 
media for this will be found is evident in his suggestion that 
۵ certain length of time should now be allowed for all reput- 
able architects to join the Institute as Fellows, who, from theif 
age or position, could hardly be expected to submit to àn 
examination, 
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light and air from the wide heath or the spreading sea. 


* There were several points in Mr. Webb's address to which 
wo might well allude, such as his reference to the Liverpool 
Cathedral competition, with its encouragement to our younger 
men and its warning to older oncs that only in most excep- 
tional circumstances can an assessor accept the appointment 
he 18 called to award. — All will be pleased to hear that the 
very successful ' At Homes” are to be continued. A further 
step towards the realisation of new and more suitable premises 
for the Institute is promised. And, perhaps best of all, Mr. 
Webb has made an appeal for the constitution of ዜ represen- 
tative consultative body in London, to whom matters of high 
artistic import may be referred. This last appeal is pro- 
mised the support of Lord Windsor, who attended the read- 
ing of the President's address on his election as an Honorary 
Associate and promised to lay the matter before the Govern- 
ment. 

The influence cf institutes and sccieties on their members, 
it must always be remembered, should be to lift individuale 
out of themselves into a broader vision such as cannot be 
attainable by “ ploughing the lonely furrow.” It should be 
such an influence as comes to the man who, getting up from 
his desk and labour, goes out into the open and اہ‎ in 

ese 
divert us from our petty toils and bid us breathe a fresher 
atmosphere and live a freer and a broader life. 


een 


BROMLEY LIBRARY COMPETITION. 


AST July the municipal authorities of the Borough of 
Poplar advertised a competition for a free library at 
Bromley. This competition brings up many interest- 

ing points affecting public authcrities and the profession, to 
which we think it worth while to refer briefly. 

In the conditions it 15 stated that the Council “ will be 
guided in its decision by the borough surveyor.” To this 
clause the Competition Reform Society took exception, but 
in the “ Answers to Queries," dated August 12, occurs this 
pointed allusion :—“ With reference to د‎ letter which has 
appeared in some technical papers purporting to be * official,’ . 
and advising architecte not to enter the competition unless 
notified that the conditions have been revised, I must point 
out that the R.I.B.A. have waived the point as to the en- 
gagement of a professional assessor other than myself."— 
HarLeY HeckrorD, Borough Surveyor." 

The question thus raised is whether a borough surveyor 
should be accepted as a fit and proper assessor, and we won- 
der if the fact that the R.I.B.A. should be willing to waive 
their objection shows that they are conscious of the weak- 
ness of some of the appointments made by them! Else how 
can a borough surveyor's judgment in matters architectural 
be taken by the leading body of the profession as satisfac- 
tory! His knowledge is, as a rule, of a miscellaneous 
character, covering 8 variety of subjects, and no more fits 
him to decide as to the architectural and other merits of a 
building scheme than the average architect would be fitted 
to advise a corporation on the hundred and one points on 
which they are excellently guided by their borough sur- 
veyor. And yet, although in this case the best decision has 
not, in our opinion, been arrived at, we are fain to admit 
that were it the decision of an architect appointed by the 
P.R.I.B.A. it would (while not ranking, as things go, as a 
first-rate decision) not provoke an outcry as being a very 
bad one. 

It is to our minds wonderful that there should be so much 
objection to criticism on the part of the authorities at the 
R.I.B.A., and, on the other hand, such a want of judgment 
on the part of the Competition Reform Society as to their 
methods of obtaining reforms and the particular evils they 
attack. We have even heard 1t mentioned that the latter 
body, not content with the natural scope of their efforts, 
have attempted, without the consent of the parties con- 
cerned, to arbitrate in a partnership dispute! May we 
not urge them to concentrate their efforts on securing re- 
fdrm, and in appeasing the prejudice which, rightly or 
wrongly, exists against them among some of the members 
of'the High Court of Appeal, before taking up other 
matters? 

- After this digression, we may say that the conditions are 
well got out, clear and explicit, accompanied by a block 
plan, to the “ principal features” of which competitors were 
asked to keep “as nearly as possible.” This sketch 
shows a lending library placed fronting'on the road, with an 
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entrance at one end, the entrance to committee-room and 
book-store over, working rooms under, and assistant libra- 
rian's house on second floor being placed at the other end 
of the main front. Behind this were suggested two square 
news and magazine rooms, tcp lighted, reached from the 
same entrance as lending library, and overlooked by an 
attendants’ enclosure abutting on to the side of the lending 
library. 

‚In the winning design (No. 47), by Mesers. Squires Myers 
and Petch, of 19, Pond Street, South Kensington, this ar- 
rangement is adhered to, with the exception that two 
w.c.'a (neither required nor asked for) are introduced on 
each side, one off the news room for men, and one off the 
magazine room for women, lighted into small areas. These 
w.c.'s are a distinct and unnecessary blot on the plan, and 
are to be done away with in execution. The elevations are 
coarse and badly drawn, with arched windows below and 
columns between the windows, the two ends being marked 
by undignified ramps, but unto him who giveth columns 
much is forgiven! 

For the second place are bracketed together a design by 
Mr. Harold Norton, of 14, Bedford Row (the winner of 
the second branch library for the same corpora- 
tion) who ought to be the winner of this, as 
he has avoided any mistakes in plan, and sent in 
dignified, quiet, and pleasing elevations, and Mr. A. F. 
McGregor Milligan, of South Castle Street, Liverpool, whose 
design, as far as we can see, is quite unworthy of its place. 

Among the remainder we think we can detect the follow- 
ing architects’ work:—No. 10, by Mr. Hatchard Smith, a 
good and simple scheme ; No. 20, Shepard and Brackinshaw, 
with pleasing Jacobean. elevations ; No. 26, Mr. Cale, of Bir- 
mingham (the winner of Castleford), a good plan, but poor 
elevation ; No. 24, a simple and straightforward scheme ; No. 
36, one of the only able departures from the plan given, but 
very properly not placed, seeing the terms of the conditions ; 
the lending library counter faces the news and magazine 
rcoms, instead cf being at right angles to the latter—the 
elevations being suspiciously like Mr. Hare's Crewe design. 
We believe we have on a previous occasion commented on 
the author's careful study of Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart 
and Rickards in his design for High Wycombe Town Hall ; 
possibly next time we may reach bed rock, and see the 
author's own work! However, the scheme is well designed, 
and vigorously drawn. 

Altogether. the drawings shown are beneath the average 
of those submitted in a competition of this importance, ex- 
cept in number. We believe the appointment of a good asses- 
scr at the outset really pays a publie body. after all! It 
would certainly have paid the Borough of Poplar. 

——————.9-9-9 ست سے 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ፐ the very moment when the King’s Sanatorium is being 
commenced, we are informed that the hut sys- 
tem, which may be carried out for £100 per 

head, is by far the best. Dr. Charles Reinhardt 
says the largest, room in the best building 15 inferior to a 
small hut cr chalet. with windows opening on every side, and 
that both patients and physicians who have had experience 
of both systems give the preference to the chalet. sanato- 
rium, If the Midhurst Sanatorium, the foundation-stone 
laying at which His Majesty performed this week, is to cost 
ten times as much as the hut system, and be far 16፡5 efficient, 
we shall have made rather a muddle of things! 


መመ 


Here is another instance of the necessary collaboration of 
architect and engineer. Berwick old bridge, completed in 
1634 after twenty-four years work, and partly maintained at 
the cost of the Crown, is out of repair. On Monday, the 
bcrough surveyor,at a meeting of the council, reported that. he 
had discovered, while a new footpath was being laid, a cavity 
Sehind the spandrill cf one of the arches, causing the span- 
drill to bulge outwards. The same external conditions were 
visible at other arches. Mr. James Stevenson, architect, who 
had been. called in to examine the bridge, reported that the 
parapet walls on the west side, which were 1218. thick, had no 
preper footings, these having been broken or worn away to a 
thickness cf only about. 3in., and part of the parapet walls 
were in a dangerous condition and might give way at any 
time, with serious consequences. The main structure of the 
bridge, piers, and arches, however, was safe. 
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mended the taking down cf the parapet walls carefully, and 
their rebuilding as at present after the footings had been put 
right. A long discussion ensued, in the course of which 3 
councillor suggested that the present stone parapet should be 
replaced by a lighter iron trellis. Mr. Stevenson said by his 
scheme the old character of the bridge would be preserved, - 
and he thought anyone with an understanding of that relic of 
the past, and the vandalism that suggestion would mean, 
would do what they could to preserve the character of the 
bridge. Several motions were voted upon, and it was finally 
resolved that the services cf an efficient bridge engineer ከ 
called in to examine the bridge, the Works Committee being 
empcwered to carry out any repairs suggested. So one can 
only hope that the Works Committee will not greedily leap 
to the wicked bait of a “light iron railing ” for an historic 
stone bridge ! 

Some folk think that with the advent of an underground 
railway station, Trafalgar Square is doomed to change its 
character as the finest site in Europe. A subway for 
Charing Cross is suggested by the Westminster City 
Council, who think that, as the public way of Trafalgar 
Square and Charing Cross will be considerably broken up 
in connection with the works, now being carried out by the 
Baker Street and Waterloo Railway Company, the present 
is an opportune time to extend the subway in Northumber- 
land Avenue to a point opposite Morley’s Hotel in Trafalgar 
Square. The Council point out that, if this is done, the 
subways from Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Street by Charing 
Cross Road, Shaftesbury Avenue by Holborn, Northumber- 
land Avenue and the Embankment would, with the excep- 
tion of a short length from Morley's Hotel to St. Martin's 
Church, be all linked up. 


THE curious difference in tenders for four 5,000 h.p. steam 
engines for the tramway electricity generating station at 
Greenwich may be noted. Out of sixteen tenders, £36,000 
was the lowest and £131,857 was the highest. The eighth on 
the list, that of Messrs. Musgrave and Sons, of Bolton, 
for £96,713, was accepted. The engines are said to be the 
largest ever made for a municivality. 


Tue L.C.C. have adopted the report of their committee, 
which recommended that application should be made in the 
next session of Parliament to secure the continuance of 
restrictions to build over the gardens of Edwardes Square, 
Kensington. The owners of other garden squares in Lon- 
don are to be communicated with. 


Sir Henry BURDETT says the question in regard to the 
removal of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is as to whether 
£600,000 shall be obtained to make a modern hospital or 
£350,000 to destroy the present site, and ultimately rum 
St. Bartholomew's Hospita!. 


مت — ٭  —‏ 


COMMENTING on our notes as to the new mechanical brick- 
layer, Mr. John Henry Knight writes.—“ I notice in your 
issue of October 30 a short account of my bricklaying 
machine. You state that walls built by this machine have 
not the rigidity of ordinary buildings. In fact, I claim for 
machine-built walls greater strength than hand-built walls, 
as the mortar is forced by pressure into the brick. Owing 
to construction of machine it cannot scamp its work, as 
believe is sometimes done by bricklayers. That the walls 
are firmly built has been proved by pulling 1085 experr 
mental walls that the machine has built.” Many of our 
readers will appreciate the dry irony of Mr. Knights re 
marks as to the occasional scamping of bricklayers work. 
For large works in long lengths of solid brickwork, Mr. 
Knight's machine should be invaluable if his claims are well 
maintained. 


On Thursday week, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley presided over 
the weekly meeting of the London School Board. Sir 
Charles Elliott, speaking on a recommendation of the Works 
Committee, that a tender amounting to £22,268 for a school 
to accommodate 1,124 children, with drawing and science 
rooms, be accepted, drew attention to the decrease of the 
cost of building during the past four years. If the cost of the 
school building were divided by the number of children for 
whom accommodation was provided, the charge in 1901 
amounted to £20 per place. In 1902-3, it was £16; ın 
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1903-4, £16; while in two schools the figure per place had 
been as low as £13. He desired to know whether the 
reduction in cost was on account of the building of the 
schools in three storeys, or whether it was due to the 
decrease in the cost of materials. Mr. Stanley promised that 
the matter should be investigated. 


Leens is to have a crematorium. It is estimated to cost 
£2,500, and is to be built in the grounds of Lawnswood 
Cemetery, at Adel. Since the Woking Crematorium was 
established the popularity of incineration as a method of 
disposing of the dead has spread. Hull, Manchester and 
Leicester have crematoria already in operation, and 
Bradford is hoping to have one of its own soon. The plans 
of the new structure have been prepared by Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, architect, Leeds, and show that the crema- 
torium is to be built on the south side of the present 
Nonconformist chapel. It will be 34ft. long and 20ft. in 
width, inside measurement. The actual cremating chamber 
will not at any time be visible to the mourners. When 
brought out of the chapel the coffin will be placed on a 
movable chariot, and at the committal service will 
pass through an ante-lobby into the chamber, a curtain 
falling behind it as it does so. The building will be of stone 
with a tiled roof. The chimney is to be encased in a 
tower. The Jaw stipulates that the nearest inhabited 
houses shall be a respectable distance away. In this 
case the nearest are a farm house and cottages, known 
as Lawns Hall, 257 yards distant. The furnace will be on 
a French principle and the heating will be gas instead 
‘of coke. The inventor is Mr. Eugene A. Fradet, of Paris, 
whose system is in use at Rouen, Rheims, and other Con- 
tinental centres, that have been visited by a deputation from 
the Headingley Burial Board. Mr. Fradct’s system has the 
advantage of a gas oven compared with the ordinary fire. 
For it is claimed great cleanliness, neatness and ease of 
manipulation, the capacity to regulate the heat to a nicety, 
and economical working, no skilled workmen being necessary. 
At present the authorities do not anticipate the charges for 
incineration will be any greater than for burial, indeed they 
expect them to be considerabiy less when they gain 
experience. At present no person can be buried at Lawns- 
wood for less than a guinea. 


Tne Ramsgate Corporation is face to face with a serious 
problem in connection with the Western Approach Road 
portion of the magnificent front drive, which was constructed 
about ten years ago at a cost of over £60,000. Subsidences 
have become apparent, and the arches upon which the 
foundations of the road rest show signs of weakness. It is 
rumoured that the repairs will cost £10,000. It is conjectured 
that the subsidences are due to the fact that the trams have 
been allowed to pass over the road. At a meeting of the 
Corporation it was reported that although the condition 
of affairs was serious, some of the reports have been ex- 
aggerated. 


Mr. W. Curtis lectured before members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on Monday evening, at the rooms, 
Harrington Street, his subject being “ Street: Architecture: 
Formal or Irregular.” The chair was occupied by Mr. J. 
Woolfall president. The lecturer's remarks were illustrated by 
a large number of excellent lantern slides reproducing typical 
examples of street architecture in various parts of the ccuntry. 
Specimens were also shown cf types to be found in Italy, Ger- 
many, and France, whilst some views of more modern build. 
ings in Edinburgh were thrown upon the screen. The effect 
of the straight line in architecture was noticed, and observa- 
ticns were made on the principles of constructing thorough- 
fares at right angles. Regent Street, London, was selected as 
shcwing the beauty to be cbtained by the formation cf a 
curved street, and Wren's prcpcsed plan for the rebuilding of 
Lendon was alse projected. To a certain extent, the lecturer 
said. the appearance of a building depended cn the class of 
stone of which it was constructed. Mr. Curtis was cordially 
thanked at the close. 


THE Winchcombe Rural District Council, on Saturday, had 
an interesting discussion about the semi-parish church at 
Southam -de-la- Bere, near Cheltenham, the mansion 
adjoining having been the residence of the celebrated Earl 
of Ellenborough. The church is situated in a farmyard, 
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and the only way to it is through the farmyard. Ita sur- 
roundings, therefore, are not of an ecclesiastical character, 
and the outside of the building is plain—it is said that it 
was originally nothing but an agricultural barn. Entering 
the church, however, a stranger is perfectly astonished, as 
the decorations are very profuse, and there are many 
pictures, statuettes, and ornaments displayed upon its 
walls and upon brackets set up in every corner and crevice. 
The solicitors to the estate have made application for the 
repair of the short bit of road through the farmyard to the 
church, but the surveyor said the road is not to be found 
on the parish award or map, neither was the church even 
marked there. Mr. Griffiths, the local councillor, said the 
rectors of Bishop’s Cleeve had always officiated there every 
Sunday, and he thought the road should be repaired for 
the benefit of the public. Without evidence of liability, 
however, the surveyor was instructed not to do anything. 


An attractive exhibition, with distinguished patronage, is 
promised at Chelmsford Shire Hall from December 1 to 5, 
of art as applied to manufactures. The objects of the ex- 
hibition are (a) to stimulate the application of art to manu- 
factures amongst all sections of the community ; (b) to show 
the results produced by the students of the Chelmsford Art 
Classes; and (c) to raise funds towards the equipment and 
fittings of the new Chelmsford Art Buildings. The total 
net proceeds, after deducting expenses, will be handed over 
to the Chelmsford Technical Instruction Committee for this 
purpose. The exhibits will embrace the following sections: 
—Art manufacturing processes in operation, consisting of 
pillow point, Honiten, and other lace, ribbon work, em- 
broidery, cloth weaving, leather embossing. Demonstra- 
tion of natural colour photography, artistic lead glazing, 
wood carving and sculpture, mosaic manufacture, clay 
modelling, manufacture of pottery and potter's wheel, etc. 
Exhibits of art manufactures: Lace, art needlework, em- 
broidery, damasks, silk brccades and other art fabrics, artis- 
tic furniture fittings and hangings, art joinery, mantels, and 
enriched mouldings; valuable books and bindings, art pub- 
lications, art pianos, ornamental glass of every description. 
Mr. F. A. Fawkes will exhibit a model of the Westminster 
Cathedral, to Jin. scale. This magnificent work of art, ex- 
hibited in public for the first time at this exhibition, was 
made under the direction of the late Cardinal Vaughan. 
Paris millinery fashions for the spring of 1904 will also ap- 
pear, and art. tiles and pottery, ornamental moulded bricks, 
electric light fittings, art glass and metal work, Doulton 
ware, art china, Japanese decoration, etc. Moreover, there 
will be seen students of Chelmsford Art Classes at work, 
illustrating the varicus interesting processcs of leather em- 
bossing. clay modelling, decorative stencil work, silk and 
fabric decoration, Gesso work, brush decoration, block de- 
signing, cutting and hand cclour printing, inlay and intarsia, 
weaving, art needlework, tile and pottery designing and 
making, etc. 


COMPETITIONS. 


N the Ist of May we announced the result of the Liver- 
pool Dock Offices and Baths Competition having ended 
in the payment of the premiums as promised, viz., £300 

to Messrs. Stonesand Stones, of Blackburn, and W. E. Sproat, 
of Glasgow; £200 to Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme and 
Thorneley, of Liverpool; and £100 to Messrs. Matear, 
Liverpool, and Simon and Crawford. Also it was decided 
that the Baths Committee should submit their own scheme 
for their part of the undertaking. This has resulted in the 
following recommendation :—‘‘ That the design for the 
erection cf baths on the Goorge's Dock eite marked No. 6 
oe approved, eubject to the elevations and treatment of open 
space being amended to the satisfaction of the Baths 
Committee, and that the author of the design, Mr. Alfred 
Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 22, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, be engaged to carry out the 
scheme, and that he be paid a commission of £5 per centum 
upon the original contract price of the building, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the conditions of the competition, 
and that an application be made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow the sum of £75,000 to carry 
out the work." But the Council have decided to hold back 
the recommendation till the December Council meeting. 
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Ir will be remembered that Dr. Arthur Latham won the 
£500 68887) assisted by A. W. West, architect, in the King’s 
Sanatorium Competition. ‘The architect, however, is Mr. 


_ H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A. After the King had decided 


to build a sanatorium with Sir Ernest Cassel’s gift of 
£200,000 the Advisory Committee offered prizes for the 
best essays on the treatment of tuberculosis, with plans for 
the making of a sanatorium. When the prizes had been 
awarded the committee considered the appointment of an 
architect to carry out the ideas, and Mr. Adams was 
selected. The new building will be partly stone and partly 
brick. Owing to the number of small rooms with French win- 


106 and balconies necessary for placing the beds of patients, 


and also the awning gear, there will be little ornament on 
the exterior. The cost will probably be about £70,000. 


Tue St. Annes Urban Council, we understand, are promoting 
a competition among local architects for the best design for 
the Carnegie Library, the inclusive cost of which is not to 
exceed £3,500. 


Tue Windsor Town Council offer a premium of 25 guineas 
for the best design of police and fire brigade stations. Full 
particulars can be had (on deposit of £1) from the borough 
surveyor, to whom all designs must be sent by January 15. 
We wish we could see Icss of this deposit system. 


No less than 266 applications for particulars of the com- 
petition forthe proposed Carnegie Free Library at Tam- 
worth have been received, the first premium for which 
was £20, the second £10, and the third £0. Mr. J. A. 
Cossins, Colmore Row, Birmingham, has been appointed 
architectural assessor at a fee of 20 guineas. It has been 
decided to apply to the Local Government Board for sanc- 
tion to appropriate a portion of the vacant land on the 
north side of Corporation Street for the erection of the 
library. 


n 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Aston Wess, R.A., Architect. 
We now complete our illustrations of this great building by 


a reproduction of the view showing the whole design as 


finally settled by the architect. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.* 


OR a second time it is my privilege as President to 
address you on matters of interest and importance in 
connection with Architecture and this Institute. But 

first permit me to express 5 hope that all present have been 
able to take, since we last met, some change of air and scene 
so necessary for the due performance of our work. During 
the last twelve months there has not perhaps been any very 
striking development to chronicle. Our work is of such a 
character that twelve months is but a short period. — Stil, 
events have occurred which may have far-reaching effects in 
the future, both as regards our art and this Institute, and 
it will be my duty to refer to some of them in my address 
this evening. 

As regards cur membership, ninety-seven new members 
have been elected during the year, and we have lost fifty-five 
by death or resignation. Of our new members, twenty-six 
are fellows and seventy-one asscciates, and, in addition; thir- 
teen Asscciates have been elected to the rank of Fellow. AN 
this is satisfactory, as far as it goes,but you will all agree with 
me that it dces not go nearly far enough ; and we must not 
be content until this Institute includes amcng its members 
all reputable practising architects, or, at any rate, until we are 
satisfied that we have thoroughly investigated and removed as 
far as is possible all reasons for this not being so. 

One matter concerning the affairs cf this Institute, which 
I feel must shortly be dealt with, is the question of the election 
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of Fellows, which, under existing rules, can hardly be said to 


meet the views of anybody. It is not very satisfactory to the 
Fellows on account of its indefiniteness and uncertainty ; and 
it is even less so, I have reason to believe, to Associates, 
who, not unnaturally, object to find admission to Fellowship 
less difficult than entrance to Associateship. And yet it is 
by no means easy to devise a remedy for this state of things. 
It is easy to say that everyone wishing to join the Institute - 
must do so as an Associate, but under our charter everyone 
desirous of becoming an Associate must first pass an examina- 
tion, but there are, admittedly, many whom we should like 
to join us, who, from their age or standing, or want of leisure, 


could hardly be asked to submit themselves to the examina- 


tion qualifying for Associateship. * 


How is this difficulty to be overcome? The only way that 


occurs to me is to do as was done in the case of Associates; 
and fix a date, say four or five years hence, after which, except 


in very exceptional circumstances, entrance to Fellowship 


otherwise than through the Asscciateship is absolutely closed. 


The fact that this would make the Fellowship somewhat more 
difficult to attain would increase its value in the eyes of the 
profession and the public, and would, in my opinion, rather 


attract than discourage membership. It was distinctly so im 
the case of the Associateship, and 1 believe would prove to be 


the same in the higher grade. But, if this were done, it 
would be necessary, during the intervening period, to cpen 


the doors to the Fellowship wider than at present, so that no 


reputable practising architect, desiring to join us should be 


debarred from doing so. This is a question for the members 
of the Institute themselves to settle, and the Council, I am 


sure, would be glad to hear a full expression. of opinion on 8 


subject that must affect the future welfare of the Institute. 
1 hope that an evening may be found during the session when 


this matter may be fully discussed. 

One event of last session, that I hope may lead to good 
results, was the meeting of the presidents of the Allied 
Societies on the day after our annual dinner, when, together 
with our vice-presidents, past-presidents, and myself, we 1n- 
formally discussed matters of interest, amongst these being 
the facilities for architectural education at present available 
in the various centres (especially in regard to the establish- 
ment of day schools); the question of the compulsory regis 
tration. of architects; the admission to Fellowship of Presi- 
dents of Allied Societies, and of members unanimously pro 

d by an allied society. No resolutions were moved, but 
valuable information was exchanged. 

Another interesting event was the visit of Mr. C. F. McKim, 
of New York, to receive the Royal Gold Medal. Mr. McKim 
brought with him a large number of illustrations of the work 
of himself and his colleagues, and has left behind him, 1 am 
sure, an enhanced opinicn of the progress of architecture 18 
America at its best, and = pleasant reminder of the public 
spirit which is alive in that great country to ensure the 
beautifying and ennoblement of her cities. May I also add 
that Mr. McKim has left amongst those he met a very high 
appreciation of the man himself, his personality, and a desire 
to see him some day again amongst us! 

I have to thank you for the encouragement you gave, by 
your presence in goodly numbers, to my experiment of 1n- 


formal “ At Homes." They afforded us an opportunity ol 


secing for the first time a large number of the working draw- 


ings, sketches, and designs of two very distinguished archi 


tects, John Francis Bentley and William Eden Nesfield 
(which could only be shown in an informal way), and at the 
same time of bringing many professional friends together for 
a short time in friendly intercourse; and they have not, 
therefore, I hope, ended altogether in smoke! 1 propose to 
continue the experiment this session, and trust you will again 
contribute to their success by your presence. One evening 
I hope to have the drawings cf another eminent architect. the 
late John Loughborough Pearscn; and it has occurred to 
me that the exhibition, on another evening, of the water- 
colour sketches made by ourselves during our holidays mieht 
be of interest—painters, of course, being excluded on that 
occasion ! 

_ Another event in which this Institute has taken a keen 
interest is the acquisition of a permanent home by the Archi- 


tectural Asscciation. Itis a striking testimony tc the high 


appreciation in which the work done by the Architectural 
Asscciation is held that the Architectural Museum buildings 
and their contents should have been handed ever te the Asso 
ciation as a free gift by the unanimous wish cf tho sub- 
scribers to the Museum, accompanied, I believe. by the full 
approval cf all members of the profession. But the Asse 
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‘ciation have a serious work in hand to adapt the premises 
to their present and future requirements, involving them in an 
outlay far beyond the means at present at their disposal. 
Your Council felt sure they were interpreting your desire to 
show the interest of the Institute in the work, and have 
voted a sum of £500 towards the building fund. 

The day-school so successfully started by the Association 
seems destined in its new premises to work almost a revolu- 
tion in our architectural education (or want of it); but as I 
went through the spacious courts of the Eccle des Beaux 
Arts the other day, with their full-size models of columns and 
entablatures, together with examples of Renaissance and 
Medieval werk, I said to myself the Architectural Association 
are only at the commencement. of their work; they cannot 
stop, but must go on, and when they have completed their 
schools must complete and extend their museum, and we older 
architects must take care to see them through with it. It has 
been a pleasure to the Institute for many years to lend this 
room to the Association for their meetings, and we shall miss 
them when they go; but we hope often to have their pre- 
sence amongst us, for we need the energy and initiative cf 
the younger men. In this connection I may briefly refer to 
the question of our own premises, mentioned in my last ad- 
dress. I then ventured to express my own opinion that 
this question of premises, though very important, could hardly 
be considered an immediately pressing one; and the question 
of a joint. building has now been sclved by the gift cf premises 
to the Association. At the same your Council and officers 
have not lost sight of the matter, and it is possible they 
may have some proposals to lay before you in connection 
with this subject later in the session. 

Another event must be noted, i.e., the adoption and issue 
cf a form of ccnditions of contract, which has been accepted 
both by the Institute of Builders and ourselves. (It is some 
indication cf the importance cf this document, and the com- 
plicated nature of some of an architect’s work outside his art, 
that this result has taken some eight years to arrive at.) This 
contract, while recognising the absolute authority of the 
architect over the workmanship and materials used on the 
works, has defined, as far as is possible, the relative responsi- 
bilities and duties of the client, the architect, and the contrac- 
tor; and though it is, of course, too much to expect that any 
document could be drawn that would meet every case that 
may arise, we believe it will be found of great use to all 
engaged ın building operations. 

The last Council electicn was made the occasion of bringing 
before us again very prominently the question of the com- 
pulsory registration of architects, a subject which also made 
its appearance in the columns cf the Times and in the list 
of Bills which were presented to Parliament during last. 
session. 

As stated in a circular sent rcund to members cf the pro 
fession, it 15 some sixteen years since this matter was first 
formally brought forward and a Bill prepared ; but in reality 
the subject was mocted by members of the Institute as long 
ago 88 1854, and brought up in subsequent years, without, 
however, any action being taken. I mention these dates to 
show that inaction on the part of this institute has been 
deliberate and intentional, and dces nct arise from any want 
of due consideration of so important a matter. For myself, 
I was honorary secretary of this Institute from 1889 to 1892. 
when the question of registration was brought most promi- 
nently forward, and thus became well acquainted with the 
details of the proposals and the arguments for and against 
them. Those arguments appear to me to remain much the 
same to-day, on both sides, as they were then. Then, as now, 
there was a considerable body of cpinicn in favour of the 
proposal, and I certainly do not wish in any way to mini- 
mise the amount of it. Then, as now, there was a considerable 
body of opinion strongly against it, and under these cir- 
cumstances I venture to say, gentlemen, the thing for the 
moment 15 outside the realm cf practical politics; for any 
experienced politician will tell you that Parliament would 
never grant compulsory powers cf the sort proposed, except 
at the general request of the membrs cf the profession inte- 
rested, and at present there can be no doubt that the profes- 
sicn is sharply divided cn the pcint. 

I think I cught to say te yeu quite frankly, as ycur presi- 
dent, that personally I am nct a supporter of the proposal 
at the pre:ent. time, though I agree that the large body cf 
opinion in favour cf it cannct and must. not be ignored. 
Evils there undcubtedly are, which shculd be removed: but, 
personally, I would try every possible alternative befcre 


applying such drastic remedies as these proposed by this 


compulsory registraticn, which, I believe, must be repug- 
nant to every artist, whether a supporter cf the proposal 
or not. | 

I am well aware that there are a large number of archi- 
tects, especially amongst those practising outside the metropo- 
litan area, who are in favour of compulsory registration; but 
I find, amongst the leaders of cur profession, those whose work 
we admire, and on whose judgment we rely, that they are, as 
far as I know, almost to a man, strongly against the pro 
posal; and I say again, therefore, to myself, we should hope- 
lessly divide the profession ኩሃ pressing the proposal at the 
present time. Consideration it is bound to have, but accep- 
tance is hardly likely to be obtained by putting a pistol at 
the head cf the Institute and demanding registration or our 
life. Remember, this proposal would not only register cer- 
tain architects, but would decline to register others. A regis 
tration which gives one man a right to call himself an. archi- 
tect, and refuses it to another, is a very difficult and scrious 
matter; and I must say I should be 8ርባገኘ myself to have to 
pronounce judgment, for while ^ A" may think "X " a 
architect, " B" may not consider him an architect at all. 
Who, then, is to decide? 

I think I clearly understand the grievance azainst which 
registration is proposed as a remedy. Put quite shortly, it 
is this: an architect, let us say, in a country town, is endea- 
vouring to carry out artistic work and to uphold the honour 
of the professicn; but he finds much of the work he con- 
siders should go to him taken up by others whom he knows 
are not artists in any sense of the word, and are untram- 
melled by any notions of honourable professional conduct, 
and have no right to be called architects at all. So he says 
let à law be passed that every man must pass 8. prescribed 
examination befcre he can call himself an architect, and 
then will the public be able to separate the sheep from the 
goats. I admit the grievance, and sympathise most sincerely 
with my friend ; but T doubt the wisdom or efficacy cf the pro- 
pcsed remedy. J would ask this question cf those who favour 
registration. Is it proposed for the benefit of architecture 
or architects? I knew they will say and believe it is for both. 
Well, then, take the benefit to architecture first, as 11. should 
be taken. It will be admitted, I think, that good architects 
will do just as good architecture whether they are registered 
cr nct; it will therefore make no difference whatever to our 
best architecture. Our friend replies that may be so, still it 
will prevent an enormcus amcunt cf bad architecture being 
perpetrated throughout the country by inccmpetent men. I 
take leave to doubt this; I fear that when registration be 
came compulsory, though you would register much ability, you 
would also register much inability. That is the danger, and 
I fancy our friend would find himself worse off than. before. 
Much of our building (it cannot be called architecture) is done 
by speculating builders, auctioneers, etc., who very properly 
dc nct now call themselves architects, and registration would 
not affect them as far as I understand it. It is true they 
wculd nct be able to recover their charges as architects in 
8. Court of Law, but builders are nct paid by fees, and they 
would nct call themselves architects. They will continue 
their work, and be perhaps even helped, for probably some 
of the best amongst them would werk up and pass the exami- 
nation and carry on their poor buildings under the full 
authority and sanction ርያ a Government diploma, and we 
shall see on the window blind “ Estate Agent and Govern- 
ment Architect,” and many suchlike combinations. Will 
this improve our architecture, cr help our friend! 

Then, again, we have generally thought a man who has a 
right to call himself an architect acquires the right by the 
buildings he has designed and whcse erection he has super- 
intended. This is the test we ask of our own Fellcws, but 
this compulsory registration. would require that he be hall- 
marked “ Architect.” by Government examinaticn, prcbably 
before he has designed or superintended a single building. 
Surely this is putting the cart before the herse, and cheapen- 
ing the title of architect! We admit Asscciates by examina- : 
tion, but require seven years to clapse and evidence cf actual 
building before he becomes a Fellow. Suppose a man ob- 
tains the Government diploma, and his buildings turn cut 
unsatisfactery, what will happen then? In fact, it is possible 
to decide on paper whether a man is an architect, cr on tho 
same evidence to deny him that honourable name? 

Another difficulty is, What standard cf architectural excel- 
lence is to be fixed for the right of this Government diploma? 
It must, apparently, be the same fcr the practitioner in a 
distant country district as for car larger cities. Is this fair 
or desirable ? 
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Again I would ask, sympathising as I do all the while 
with this grievance, is all this ticketing and docketing com- 
patible with our art? Protection is in the air, I know, and 
I am not rash enough to express any opinion upon it. But 
I do know that art has always been free. Let us not be the 
ones to shackle it. An artist is born, not made ; no questions 
or answers admit him into the fold, only his work. We are 
constantly being told that doctors and lawyers have these 
Government diplomas, and so ought we: and if we venture 
to suggest that painters, sculptors, and engineers have none 
and require none, we are told that has nothing to do with it ; 
but why not! Are not painting. sculpture, and engineering 
more nearly allied to architecture than law or medicine? I 
should have thought so. 

Then, as regards its benefit to architects, we are told that 
this diploma is essential in order to make lazy ones work; 
the Institute examination, they say, is nct sufficient induce- 
ment, and we must therefore compel them to come in. I can 
only say again, I do not think so. The lazy men we should 
admit fcr this reason had far better remain outside. Again, 
as regards the benefit to architects, I would ask you to remem- 
ber that if this proposal were legalised to-morrow, the en- 
gineer, the borough surveyor, and surveyor, if members of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors' Institu- 
tion, would be exempted from all restrictions, and would con- 
tinue to practise architecture precisely as they do at present ; 
the registered architct would come to be looked upon more 
as a luxury or as a consultant, to be called in on very im- 
portant matters only, and so a large part of the work, which 
is already so greatly encroached upon, would finally slip away 
frem architects altogether. It would also be necessary that all 
those calling themselves architects at the the time of the 
passing of the Bill, whatever their qualifications, would re- 
ceive the Government diploma, so I am afraid our friend in 
the country town would receive no relief in his lifetime. 

The words of the memorial addressed to the Council in 
1831 appear to me as true now as then—" That a Diploma of 
Architecture would be a fallacious distinction, equally useless 
as a guide to the public and misleading as an object for the 
eflorts of the student.” And, further, that “no legislation can 
protect the public from bad design." While saying this, 1 
would like those who are in favour of the compulsory regis- 
tration of architects to believe that we are entirely in sym- 
pathy with every effort to raise the status of architecture 
and the architect in this country, and it is on this very 
account that I have ventured to discuss the matter at, some 
length this evening. It seems to me we must first come to 
some agreement amongst. ourselves as to the standard to be 
set up, and how it 1s t^ be tested, and until this is defined 
registration would be useless and fallacious. | 

I am reminded of a story. you will probably all remember, 
told by the late Bishop of London at one of our dinners, of 
an Oxford don leaning over a wall and watching two under- 
graduates trying to induce a tortoise to put his head out 
of his shell by holding out some tempting bait, but without 
result; and at last the don quietly saying to those under- 
graduates, “ Don't you think, gentlemen, you had better try 
the other end!” And I would venture to say to you, 
gentlemen, don't you think we had better try the other end? 
If, as I think, there is no prebability of getting what we all 
want—-a: higher appreciation of architecture by legislation 
at the present time—would it not ኩር better to redouble our 
efforts to gain the same results by raising the standard of 
architecture amongst ourselves, by encouraging the higher 
education of our young men, so that in time superior attain- 
ments may make membership of this Institute a recognised 
qualification, in the eyes of the public, as I believe is the case 
alroady, to a great extent, not only at home but in the 
Colonies also? 

Professor Kerr, in a very interesting address on registra- 
tion, said it was open to question whether, when this Institute 
started standing committees on Art, Literature. Practice, and 
Science, it should not have added a fifth on Education, and 
1 think he was right. Education is everywhere the cry, and 
if this Institute is to take a more prominent part in archi- 
tectural education, it will be necessary to depart, tc scme 
extent, from the position it has taken in this matter up to 
the present time. | ۱ 

Up to the present we have been satisfied. and I think 
rightly so, bv endeavouring to arrive at and suggest a stan- 
dard cf architectural educaticn by means of our examinaticns, 
leaving the preparaticn and educatien cf students tc others. 
During the last session your Council had laid befcre them for 
their consideration certain draft proposals on architectural] 


education, drawn up by a body of well-known architecte in. 
terested in this question, though not at present members of 
this Institute, including such well-known names ag Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Mervyn Macart. 
ney, and Mr. Halsey Ricardo. These proposals set forth tne 
proposition that neither the system. of articled pupilage, nor 
the training in polytechnics and art schools had proved satis. 
factory, and that a combination of the two systems was 
desirable; that architectural education at present suffers from 
want of organisation, and should be taken up by a represen- 
tative body of architects—such as this Institute—which shall 
be accepted by the public and profession as authoritative. 

The proposals suggested a preliminary course of training in 
schools and workshops, and a subsequent: course in the office 
of a practising architect, an endeavour being made to co- 
ordinate and bring into line existing institutions, by the 
adoption, in conjunction with these institutions, of a uniform 
svstem with a central body such as this Institute at the head. 
This, omitting all details, which are, of course, Important, 
gives a fair idea of the proposals, and, I believe, commended 
itself to the Council as not only a desirable proposal, but 
also an ominently practicable one. The Council having ascer- 
tained that the authors of these proposals would be willing to 
assist the Institute in working them out, by appointing some 
of their number to act on a committee, the Council have 
appointed an Education Committee ; and amongst those out- 
side the Institute whe have accepted an invitation to join our 
deliberaticns are Sir Arthur Riicker, Principal of London 
University; Mr. T. G. Jackson, Treasurer of the Royal 
Academy ; Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.C. ; Professor Perry, of the 
Board of Education; and Mr. Basil Champneys; while the 
authors of the draft proposals nominated Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and Mr. 
Macartney. 

This Committee has met and discussed the matter and, 
with the aid of a SubCommittee, has drawn up and 
adopted a report which is now under the consideration of 
the Council, and I am not, therefore, in a position to bring 
it before you, though I hope to be able to do so early in 
the course of the present session. We are encouraged to 
hope that we may be enabled to obtain the co-operation of 
the various teaching bodies in London in the scheme, and 
in course of time to extend our operations to the chief citics 
of the kingdom. 

We also hope to constitute a Board of Architectural 
Education, bringing upon it distinguished men interested 
in the subject, whether members of the Institute or not, its 
main duties being those of an advisory board on the courses 
of architectural studies in the various schools and their 
examinations. ሷ8 the scheme develops we hope to have 
the assistance of our allied societies, and to offer facilities 
to their members to participate in the advantages of these 
improved methods of education, and first and foremost we 
hope to unite in one great effort for the improvement of the 
education of our younger brethren and give them advan- 
tages we sorely miss ourselves. 

I feel I must apologise for having detained you so long 
on purely technical points on such an occasion as this, leav- 
ing me, unfcrtunately, but little time to deal with architec- 
tural matters of more general interest. l 

The past year has seen some notable events in architec- 
tural history—the opening of Truro Cathedral, completed in 
the course of fifteen. years, with. the exception of its westem 
towers; the selection of a design for the new cathedral of 
Liverpool ; the opening up of a large portion of the Strand 
improvement by the London County Council, and the erec- 
tion of an important building on a portion of its site; the 
adoption of a design by the same body for the new Vauxhall 
Bridge; and the selection of a design for the great univer 
sity at Cardiff. Further progress has been made with the 
great Government buildings in Whitehall and elsewhere, 
including, it is understood, the purchase of the remainder 
of the Great George Street site; while the Government have 
completed their great Post Office building at West Kem 
sington. 

A note of warning greatly affecting London has been 
sounded during the last few days by the advertising for 
sale, fcr building purposes, three cf the principal squares 
in Kensington, which, if carried out, would greatly inter- 
fere with the amenities and healthfulness of the roval 
tcrough; and if the same process were carried thrcugh 
London it is almest impossible to realise the havoc that 
would be wrcught. Fancy Berkeley Square, Belgrave 
Eatcn Squares, Bloomsbury and Gerdon Squares, and many 
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others, all covered with huge blocks of flats! This, of 
course, is not likely to happen at present; but as long as they 
are in private hands it might happen at any time. 

Gardens with the backs of houses looking upon them are 
not so vulnerable, as they are difficult of access, and the 
houses themselves have considerable rights over them. It 
was myself offered the freehold of one of these gardens as 
a free gift some years ago, the owner being anxious to be 
free of its management and maintenance. But these gar 
dens, as I pointed out last year, do not give to London what 
the squares do—a sight of grass, trees, and sometimes flowers. 
True, they might be kept much better than they are, and 
be made much brighter than they are; but as they are we 
are grateful for them. It has been suggested that Parlia- 
ment should obtain some control over. these open spaces, 
which would not interfere with. landlords and frontagers' 
rights, beyond the disability of covering them with build- 
ings; and we must earnestly hope that Parliament and the 
County Council will lay their heads together to this end. 

It has been my good fortune to see Truro Cathedral since 
it was completed, and all who have done so will, I am sure, 
agree with me that the new nave is a noble addition to the 
building, and that, accepting the literal use of a previous 
etyle in which its designer was so thorough a master, the 
result is impressive and worthy of the great effort made 
by Cornishmen for its erection. The deflection of the main 
axis of the nave, some six feet, I believe, in a length of 
300 feet, and mainly caused by the necessities of the site, 
lends, I cannot doubt, advantage to the general effect, both 
internally and externally. Externally one could wish the 
material had been entirely granite, but probably the cost 
of this would have been practically prohibitory. _ 

Since last we met Liverpool has also decided upon a 
. cathedral, designed on medieval lines by a young man bear- 
ing an honoured name in the architectural world, whose 
success must be a matter cf encouragement to ycung men, 
and demonstrates once again the immense opnortunities 
opened to young architects of ability by the competition 

system. It does not come within my province at this 
stage to refer critically to the design; but I am sure you 
will join with me-in wishing Mr. Gilbert Scott success in 
his great and responsible undertaking. The appointment 
of Mr. Bodley, one of the assessors, as joint architect with 
Mr. Scott to carry out the work is contrary to our “ Sug- 
gestiens," and must not be looked upon as a precedent. The 
circumstances were very exceptional. I understand it was 
done with the complete concurrence of Mr. Scott, and was 
only agreed to by Mr. Bodley after great pressure had been 
put upcn him, and when it became evident that the award 
would otherwise be put aside. 

The widening of London Bridge is in full progress, and 
the temporary covered fcotways on either side suggest what 
picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would be to our 
bridges. These, the most exposed portions of our road- 
ways, cannot be crossed in wet and windy weather without 
great discomfort, which those covered ways would entirely 
obviate. ۱ i 

While on the subject of our streets, wa may be permitted 
to wonder what is to be the end of the forest trees planted 
cn the verge of so many of our footways, delightful when 
young, but now they are up to the tops of our houses rather 
darkening and obstructing to the view of handsome build- 
ings. The huge electric standards, also, now being planted 
down the centre of our streets, seem to require immediate 
attention, both as regards position, design, and the curious 
colour they are painted. s 

The visit of Mr. McKim last summer naturally brought 
into prominence American practico in matters connected 
with our art, and especially with the control exercised in 
America over public improvements, and he left in our 
library a book containing a report which deals with the 
improvement of Washington by laying it out cn a large and 
comprehensive scale; I commend a study of this book to all 
interested—and what architect is not صن‎ the laying out and 
improvement of cur great cities. This book recounts how 
a small body of experts were appointed to prepare and sub- 
mit a general plan for the development of the entire park 
system of the district. This committee, I understand, vir- 
tually put aside their large and prcfitable private work for 
nearly a year and devoted their time and experience to the 
service of the naticn, a sacrifice made without any pecuniary 
reward. The committee consisted of two. architecte, Mr. 
Burnham and Mr. McKim, 8 leading sculptor, Mr. St. 


Gaudens, and Mr. Olmsted, whose name is identified with 


what is best in garden architecture in America. 

For the proceedings of this committee I must refer you to 
their report, merely stating here that a short tour to the 
principal capitals of Europe was made, and then a compre- 
hensive plan for the laying out of Washington was produced 
and laid down on the noblest and grandest lines, fully 
illustrated by drawings and models. The committee de- 
scribe the realisation of the scheme as a stupendous task, 
much greater than any one generation can hope to accom- 
plish ; but they add that the hearty and intelligent co-opera- 
tion with which the plans have been received by the officers 
of the Government, the Committees of Congress, and the 
public generally, makes it practically certain that the de- 
velopment of the national capital will be prosecuted on the 
lines proposed. Since this was written I understand a large 
sum has been voted, which will enable a substantial start 
to be made. 

Again, at our annual dinner I ventured to give some 
particulars of 5 Commission appointed under the Charter 
of New York, composed of experte, who also act without 
fee or advice, in: all art matters in connection with New 
York. This is carrying out to some extent the more com- 
plete system in existence in France, where the care of all 
public buildings in Paris is entrusted to (1) the Minister of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts; (2) the Minister of Jus- 
tice and Publio Worship; (3) the Prefect of the Seine; and 
(4) the Prefect of Police. Each of these ministers is ad- 
vised by a Council, mainly formed of architects of distinc- 
tion. The duties and constitution of these Councils are 
very fully set out in a book by our late secretary, William 
H. White, entitled “ Architecture and Public Buildings," 
published in 1884, which contains a great deal of most in- 
teresting information on this subject. It is under this 
direction that Paris as we see it to-day has been produced, 
and the same system is followed all over France. As the 
author says: “ None, having an understanding of these 


matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the autho- 


rity which initiates and controls the great works of architec- 
ture in that capital, is a real and competent authority, to 
which the State turns for guidance and on whose judgment 
the Parisians rely." 

Every public building throughout France, great or small, 
has an architect attached to it, and, where necessary, an 
assistant architect, who, commencing in some humble capa- 
city at the Council of Civil Buildings, in due time is admitted 
as assistant to this Board, cr Council, which gives him right 
of presentation to a public building in course of construction, 
as subordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, spends 
his days on the works, and may rise, if he conducts him- 
self well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to a 
building, and ultimately architect-in-chief. Im course of 
time he is summoned to take the place of councillor on one 
of the various Boards, and ultimately the Academy of Fine 
Arts, who educated him, will hear of him again, and finally 
elect him to their body. Thus the State not only assists in 
providing an efficient system of architectural education, but 
also provides itself with an efficient body of trained archi- 
tects to undertake its public buildings, all working on a 
well-defined tradition, and producing works of great excel- - 
lence, which we cannot but admire. I do not propose to 
compare these systems with the course adopted in this coun- 
try, partly because you are all well aware what that is, and 
also because I am afraid the comparison could hardly be in 
favour of this country. Not that I mean, for a moment, 
that the French system in its entirety would be suitable 
here; it tends no doubt to ዜ loss of individuality, which 
would hardly be tolerated here, for though we talk a good 
deal of working on traditional lines, I am not sure whether 
we have yet learnt the lesson of sinking our own indivi- 
duality sufficiently to do so. 

I have mentioned these systems in force in France and 
America to draw attention once more, as I ventured to do 
last year, to the pressing need there seems to be in Great 
Britain, and which I think most of us feel, for some autho- 
rity to whom schemes of public improvements should be 
submitted, not necessarily for sanction, but for consultation 
and advice. The work could hardly be entrusted to any 
single individual, but there would surely be no difficulty in 
finding men of skill, taste, and authority enough, and with 
patriotism enough, to form such a Commission as that estab- 
lished in New York, and on the same terms, if asked to do 
so by His Majesty's Government. And how enormously 
such a body would strengthen the hands of the authorities 
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carrying out great works and the architects designing them ; 
public confidence would be increased, and schemes would 
be executed which are now often drepped altogether or car- 
ried through in a hälf-hearted way as a compromise—a 
method desirable no doubt in many concerns of life, but 
absolutely fatal where art is concerned. The essence of a 
work of art is its completeness, and there compromise can 
find no place. I do not mean‘necessarily high finish or 
elaboration, but the expression of a complete idea; take 
something away from it or add something incongruous to it 
and it is destroyed as a work of art, and though this is 
understcod as regards painting and sculpture (for who would 
venture either to add to or take away from a fine picture ?), 
it 15 in no way understood or recognised as regards buildings. 
A house is designed to stand on a broad terrace, the terrace 
is cut out and surprise expressed that the house does nct 
look as was expected. A building is arranged with certain 
approaches which are entirely omitted, or in matters of de- 
tail the windows are divided with bars giving scale to a 
building, and these are cut out. | 
But I have wandered from my subject, viz., the need of 
some authority to whom to refer our public improvement 
schemes. A case in point has lately arisen on the questicn 
first raised by Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft, on the alignment of 
the eastern end of the Strand Improvement Scheme. All 
who have taken part in that controversy will acknowledge 
the great consideration shown by the London County Council 
in tlie matter, first, by putting up boards to show the various 
proposals; and, secondly, by inviting representatives of 
your Council to meet their committee and discuss the matter 
on the spot, which we did with great advanage, I believe, 
10 both sides. But now who is to decide on the merits of 
the various plans? Would not the deliberate opinion of 
an independent body carry great weight with the public, 
who I believe are willing enough to pay, if assured they will 
thereby get a gcod thing? Since these wards were in print 
the County Council has decided, and we have been officially 
informed that in the opinion of the Council not one of the 
proposals made (including that I presume of their own ad- 


viser) offers sufficient advantages to justify the Council in| 


incurring the great expense which would be involved in 
increasing the already adequate width (100 feet) of the por- 
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this one in action and progress. Let us see that our build- 
ings are beautiful, as beautiful as we can make them, and 
with a beauty that tells of our time; not original, perhaps, 
but at least distinctive; let us sce that they meet: the pre- 
sent complicated requirements, that they are well placed 
for sun and air, cheerful, wholesome, gladdening ; that we 
put something of ourselves into them, in order that they 
may give out something to others, and let us remember how 
great a responsibility rests upon us architects in our work. 
Ruskin. addressing the Architectural Association, once said: 
“What a peculiar importance and responsibility are at- 
tached to your work when you consider its permanence and 
the multitudes to whom it is addressed. We frequently are 
led by wise people to consider what responsibility may 
sometimes attach to words which yet, the chance is, will be 


heard by few and forgotten as soon as heard. But none of 


your words will be heard by few and none will be forgotten 
for five or six hundred years, if you build well. You will 
talk to all who pass by ; all those little sympathies, 
thosc freaks of fancy, those jests in stone, will occupy mind 
after mind of utterly countless multitudes long after you are 
gone; you have not, like authors, to plead for a hearing or to 
fear cblivion. Do but build large enough and carve boldly 
enough, and all the world will hcar you ; they cannot choose 
but look." 

Let us, then, resolve that we will go straight forward, add- 
ing our little something to the great story cf cur noble art. 


“ Guests of the ages at to-morrow's door, 
Why shrink we? The long track behind us lies, 
The lamps gleam, and the music throbs before 
Bidding us enter; and I count him wise 
Who loves so well man's noble memories ; 
He needs must live man's nobler hopes yet more.” 


— eeo 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


N the occasion of the King and Queen's visit to the 
Millbank Estate her Majesty suggested that the pro- 
vision of more cupboard space in the Council’s dwellings 

would be a great boon to the tenants. Recognising the use- 


fulness of the suggestion, the Council on May 12 last decided 
to begin by having cupboards constructed in the tenements 
in Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne Buildings, which had 
Bol been erected on the Ann Street Estate. The 

ousing Committee now report that the work in these 
tenements has been completed, and that they are taking 
steps to ensure the provision of good cupboard space in all 
the Council's dwellings. 

Prompt action has been taken by the Parliamentary 
Committee on the reference made to it last week to report 
what steps can be taken “to render impossible the erection 
of buildings upon the square which is already advertised for 
sale." It is Edwardes Square, Kensington, and the com- 
mittee are advised that it would be possible to deal with it 
in the next Session of Parliament. They accordingly re- 
commended that application be made next Session to 
“secure the continuance of the restrictions against, and 
prevent any building over," the garden of this square, 
which is situated on Lord Kensington's estate. It appears 
that the square is managed by a committee of inhabitants 
under the provisions of section 239 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855. This section empowered the vestry 
(now the borough council) to raise the sums required for 
maintenance by an addition to the general rate on the per- 
sons liable. With regard to the broader issue of the danger 
of the possibility that other London squares and gardens 
may be built over the committee are satisfied that it is im- 
possible in the time for the Council to promote legislation 
next Session. They suggest that they should be authorised 
to ascertain the most pressing cases, the particular circum- 
stances, both in private Acts, leases and tenancies of each 
square, and also to approach the owners of the more im- 
portant squares with a view to their co-operation. 

The Fire Brigade Committee ask the Council to sanction 
the erection of the following new fire stations :—86 and 88, 
Queen Victoria Street, and 30 and 32, Cannon Street, City, 
at a cost of £62,450, in substitution of the present station 
in Watling Street; at the junction of Hooper's Court with 
Basil Street, opposite Pavilion Road, Knightsbridge, at an 
expenditure of between £37,000 and £40,000, in substitu- 

¡tion of the present Knightsbridge station, and at the 


tion of the thoroughfare in question ; and so what appeared 
to many brought: up to consider such matters a great oppor- 
tunity is lost to London. The decision may be right or may 
be wrong. My point is, and I speak with all respect: Are 
we tatisfied with the competency of the tribunal to decide 
80 important a matter? 

Then, again, the solution of the Vauxhall Bridge design, 
which dragged on for so long, and was so happily settled as 
soon as collaboration between engineer and architect was 
established, would have been still further greatly accelerated 
had there been some such commission to which the matter 
could have been referred. 

Again, there is that most thorny question of the control 
of the great new street from Holborn to the Strand. The 
Committee of the London County Council paid us the com- 
pliment of consulting us in the early stages, while the lay- 
ing out of the street was under consideration, and also with 
regard to obtaining designs, with every intention, we fully 
believe, of carrying the accepted one through ; but nothing 
has been done, so far, and this, as we firmly believe, not 
from want of will on the part of the committee and officials, 
but from want of power, which the strong opinion of a 
competent authority would have supplied. 

Gentlemen, I venture to think the formation of such an 
authority should be advocated by this Institute, in conjunc- 
tion with the public bodies concerned, and that finally some- 
thing might be done to place this matter on a more satisfac- 
tory basis. The interest that architects naturally take 18 
our cities, and London in particular, is my reason for bring- 
ing it forward. The public are singularly apathetic in the 
matter. We have so long preached to them the beauty of 
old work that they have apparently taken our view and 
regard modern work with comparative indifference. They 
resent, and no doubt in many cases nightly, the least inter- 
ference with ancient buildings, but treat with unconcern 
the vast modern changes ncw taking place in our cities. 
The study of the past, invaluable to the student, delightful 
fcr instruction, and refreshment to all of us, must not take 
the place—for us at least—of the all-absorbing present and 
future. Last century was spent by us in research and retco- 
spection, let us now show the result of our studics and spend 
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junction of Shrewsbury Lane and Eaglesfield Road, Shooter's THE PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL 


Hill, costing £12,000, in substitution of the existing station. 
. "The Mercers’ Company has offered to give to the Council 
a twenty-one year's lease of the gardens of York Square and 
Arbour Square, Stepney, at a rent of 5s. a year, as places of 
. recreation for the public. ፲ከ6 Parks Committee recommend 
the Council to accept the offer, which is subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Education. 


ŞO 


THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


HE annual meeting of the Mansion House Council on 
the Dwellings of the Poor was held last Friday at the 
Mansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding. The re- 

port stated that it had been the business of the executive 
committee this year to endeavour, with the limited financial 
means at their disposal, to realise the objects indicated by 
the scheme of reorganisation, presented twelve months ago, 
with a view to increased usefulness in the future. During 
the year the total number of inspections made was 3,545, 
the remedied cases being 743. ‘The inspections were under- 
taken, in some instances, as the result of complaints made 
direct to the council; in others, at the request of the local 
conmittees, The number of officers at the present time 
em 2107601 in sanitary work in London showed a gradual in- 
crease, but there was still great need for more women in- 
spectors to deal with factories and workshops. The bye- 
laws as to tenement houses were rather slowly being 
brought up to date by the joint action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the sanitary authorities, and there scemed 
to be an increased disposition to display due energy in their 
reasonable enforcement; but, in the absence of adequate 
accommodation elsewhere, it. was difficult, and almost in- 
human, to enforce the utmost rigour of the law as to 
overcrowding. The Lord Mayor, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that he had no doubt all those 
interested in the movement would be encouraged by 
the new regulations issued by the Local Government 
Board. The council was doing a good work in a practical 
form, and he was sorry that it had not received more 
financial support. However, it was not merely a question 
of money, the help given by workers in the various 
districts being even more valuable. As every borough 
was now authorised, and was very much on :the qui vive— 
certainly the City was—to improve the conditions under 
which the working ciasses lived, he thought they were on 
the eve of 8 better condition of affairs with regard to the 
housing question. The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P., who 
seconded the motion, remarked that it was largely due 
to the action of the council in pointing out the 
defects in the existing law that it was possible 
to carry sub silentio, in the House of Commons, a 
measure, which, he thought, would make short shrift 
of many of the difficulties which choked the wheels 
of administration of the large Housing Acts. He 
trusted that the new by-laws marked a great step in 
advance, and would remove many of the obstacles which had 
hitherto stood in the way of those seeking to improve the 
position of working-class dwellings. There was a grave 
reproach against the Local Government Board, and he hoped 
the council would not rest contented until it had been wiped 
out. 18 that department, which was charged with the 
administration of the housing legislation, there was not a 
single officer whose whole time was devoted to the werk. 
The housing question was so important a national matter 
that he should not feel satisfied until there was a regular 
housing department, with housing commissioners. He 
believed that next Session of Parliament would not be 
allowed to pass without even a larger measure relating to 
housing being placed on the Statute-book ; and, in view of 
that possibility, even probability, he hoped that the council, 
non-political in character as it was, would assist those with 
duties at St. Stephen's by pointing out to them what it found 
in practice to be defects in the present law. 
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In reference to the correspondence which has appeared in 
the daily press regarding Frosterley marble, we ۵ 
that Mesers. Emley and Sons, Ld., Newcastle-on-Tyne, have 
at alltimes this marble in stock, end are at present supplying 
it to the new Roman Catholic Church at Norwich, They 
will be pleased to forward a sample on application. 


AT BURSLEM. 


() N Wednesday week Mr. R. J. Reece, M.D., an inspector 

of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry into 

the applications of the Burslem Town Council for sanc- 

tion to borrow £13,000 for the provision of an infectious 

diseases hospital, and £275 for the provision of a disinfect- 
ing station and apparatus. 

With regard to the application in respect of the isolation 
hospital, the Town Clerk stated that the estimated cost of the 
buildings and site was £13,000. At the present time the 
bcrough is using. in conjunction with the Wolstanton Rural 
Council and the Tunstall Urban Council, an isolation hospital 
in the parish of Wolstanton known 86 the Bradwell Sana- 
torium. Land was purchased at Stanfield from the executors 
of the late Mr. William Tellwright, the plans of Mr. Longden 
being subsequently accepted in open competition. The 
annual maintenance of the proposed hospital, apart from the 
repayment of loans and interest, was £1,030, made up as 


١ follows: — Salaries, £410; repairs, £50; fuel and gas, £50; 


rates and taxes, £120; maintenance, food and drugs, £400. 
The annual repayment of the proposed loan and interest—cal- 
culated at 34 per cent. and repayable in thirty years—would 
amount to £706, so that the total cost per annum to the 
borough would be about £1.736. The Town Council had also 
considered the joining with Tunstall and the Wolstanton 
Rural District Council in the enlargement cf the Bradwell 
Sanatorium. The cost to the borough in that case would be 
£1,413 per annum. This was less than it would cost them: 
to have a separate hospital, but the Council considered the 
advantages they would derive from having a hespital under 
their own control, and the more speedy isolation of patients 
would compensate fer the extra expenditure. 1ኪ answer to 
the inspector, the Town Clerk intimated that arrangements 
would probably be come to with the Joint Isolation Hospital 
Committee to relieve Burslem of its responsibility in connec- 
tion with the outstanding loan on the Bradwell Sanatorium, 
in consideration of Burslem surrendering its right to the use 
of the buildings. Mr. Longden submitted and explained the 
plans cf the preposed hospital. He stated that the site was 
situated three-quarters of a mile from the centre of the town, 
and the cost of the land, including a house, which would be 
converted into part of the administrative block, was £3,000. 
He also explained that three diseases were propcscd to be 
treated at the hospital—diphtheria, scarlet fever, and typhoid 
fever—and the accommodation provided consisted of forty 
beds, together with three convalescent wards. After Mr. 
Longden had explained the plans in detail, the inspector sug- 
gested that for the purpose of providing more sleeping accom- 
modation for the nurses, an additional storey should be added 
to the administrative block. On the motion of the Mayor, 
seconded by Mr. Cartlidge, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the inspector, who, in replying, said it was seldom àn architect 
placed his plans before him so thoroughly as their architect 
had done. 
سب ههه‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Tae Darlington Corporation General Purposes Committee 
have decided to recommend the Town Council to build a fire 
brigade station facing Bow Road at a cost of £4,500. 


Sr. ANpREW's CHURCH, Alexandra Park, N., which was on 
Saturday consecrated by the Bishop of London, has cost 
£8,000 and affords seating accommodation for 800 
worshippers. It is of decorative Gothic design, and is built 
of red brick, with Bath stone dressing. 


Tue new Church of Holy Trinity, Kensington Gore, which 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. (3. F. Bodley, R.A., 
at a cost of about £30,000, has just been consecrated. The 
south-west and north-east faces of the new church are of Port- 
land stone, with decorative Gothic arches, and a recessed 
porch on the south-west, Prince Consort Road, 


A MEETING of the Health Departinent of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Corporation was held on Friday. The question of the 
extension of the hospital at Walker again came up for 
consideration, and it was agreed to recommend that 
accommodation be made for 75 additional beds, and 
that a nurses’ home be erected adjoining the hospital. It 
was also agreed that the sanitary arrangements should be 
seen to, and nothing left undone to make the hospital 8 
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perfect as possible. It is estimated that a cost of the 
undertaking as proposed will be £53,000. 

Mr. F. H. 1011:0013, a Local Government Board Inspector, on 
Friday conducted an inquiry at Bradford into the application 
of the Corporation for pawer to borrow £18,200 for fire 
station purposes. The Town Clerk (Mr. F. Stevens) 
explained that £10,650 is required for the erection of two 
district fire stations, and £7,544 on account of excess 
expenditure on the new Central Fire Station. This was 
largely due to the fact that an underground stream had 
been tapped in laying the foundations, and that it had been 
found necessary to cover in the beck, which ran diagonally 
across the yard. 


On Tuesday H. M. the King laid the foundation stone of the 
King Edward the Seventh Sanatorium at Midhurst, which 
will contain 112 beds. The architect is Mr. H. Percy 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., the contractors for the foundations being 
Messrs. Longley, of Crawley. Foundation-stones of the | 
following buildings have also just been laid:—Stoke New- 
ington Public Library Extension, to cost £4,000 (Mr. S. G. 
Goss, A.R.I.B.A., 3, Broad Street Buildings, E.C., archi- 
tect); Perceval Memorial Church (All Saints), at Ealing, ' 
cost nearly £13,000 (Mr. W. A. Pite, F. R.I.B.A , architect) ; 

and Fulford Street dwellings, Rotherhithe, to cost £40,960. 


THE east wing of Mount Vernon Hospital on Hampstead 
Heath, N.W., which waa opened last week, has cost £16,000 
and provides 45 beds. The main feature of the new block is 
the permanent provision of large open-air balconies for the 
pacients on the ground, first, and second floors, and a 
covered walk at the level of the terrace, all of which 
have ap aspect rather west of south. The exterior is 
treated in red brick with stone dressings. Mr. E. ፲.. 
Cooper, of Hampstead, has acted as clerk of works, and 
the general contractors were Messrs. L. H. and R. Roberts, 
of Islington, who also built the central block. Messrs. 
Massey and Allpress advised the committee as to the whole 
of the electrical installation, and designed and supervised 
this portion of the work. 


THE new Wesleyan Methodist Church and schools in Old 
Elvet, Durham, which have been erected jat a cost of 
£11,000 (including site, £2,050) was opened on Wednesday. 
Seating accommodation is provided in the church for 
630 people. The architects were Messrs. J. Morley and 
Son, of Bradford, and the various contracts have been 
carried out by the following firms: — Masonry, Mr. ۰ 
Worsnop, Durham ; joinery, Mr. J. W. Rudd, Harrogate ; 
plumbing, Mr. J. Lindley, Leeds; plastering, Messrs. 
Sugden and Sons, Bradford ; slating, Mr. Blakey, 
Durham; painting, Messrs. Varley and Son, Bradford ; 
heating, Messrs. Laidler and Son, Durham; leaded lights, 
Messrs. W. Lazenby and Son, Bradford ; mosaic work, 
Mr. C. Lowes, Durham ; and electric lighting, Mr. R. 
Falshaw, Harrogate. The whole has been carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. :N. Newbould, of New 
Wortley, Leeds, the clerk of the works. 


St. ANNE'S CATHOLIC CHURCH, Vauxhall, S.W., which was 
opened on the 26th ult., is built of red brick to all external 
walls, plastered inside, and has a total length of 140ft. 
The plan comprises a nave 9010. by 31ft., with processional 
aisles on each side, a north transept 22ft. long, and shallow 
south transept, both 17ft. Jin. wide, and a chancel 35ft. Qin. 
by 22ft. 6in, with chapels on either side, opening into: 
chancel by coupled arches; the easternmost bays of nave 
being canted in towards the narrower chancel. It is hoped 
in the near future to complete the fabric by the addition of 
a Confraternity Chapel which is already built and tem- 
porarily blocked up. Over this chapel will be a parish 
room. The styleis Early English, of the thirteenth century, 
of a very simple and severe form suited to brick 
construction. The accommodation provided is for about 700 
persons, and the cost of the building has been about £9,000. 
Mr. F. A. Walters, F.S.A., of Westminster, is the architect, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Goddard and Sons, of 
Farnham and Dorking. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now exceeds £250,000. 


Mr. CARNEGIE has offered £5,000 to Weymouth for the 
erection of a free library. | 


— 


Mr. J. B. Harpman (of J. Hardman and Co., stained glass 
artiste and art metal works, Birmingham) died in his sixty- 
first year on Sunday. 


PwLLHELIS new harbour, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on the 27th ult., is estimated to cost about £60,000, Mr. 
Lester, of Plymouth, being the contractor. 


APPLICATIONS for the position of engineer and surveyor, at an 
annual salary of £180, are invited by the Risca Urban Coun- 
cil, whose offices are at Stow Hill ,Newport, Mon. 


Ar the Town Hall, Longton, on Friday, Mr. H. R. Hooper, 
M.A., M.LC.E. held an inquiry into an application by the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow £14,000 for purposes of 
sewage disposal There was no opposition. 

Copies of the building byelaws of Johannesburg may be seen 
on application at the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the 
Board of Trade, 50, Parliament Street, S.W., any day between 
the hours of 10 am. and 5 p.m. (Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 

m.). 


THE dedication of the new tower, clock and bells erected at 
Al! Saints’ Church, Rainford, Lancashire, took place on 
Saturday last. The clock (four dial), which strikes the hours, 
has been made by Messrs. J. B. Joyce and Co., Whitchurch, 
Shropshire. 


THE memonial to the late Prince Christian Victor, which 15 
being unveiled to-day, comprises a canopy of stone containing 
a bronze statue of the late Prince, and is erected at the foot 
cf the hundred steps leading to Windser Castle. The stone 
employed for the canopy is from the Edithweston Quarries, 
the proprietors of which are Messrs. Woodforde and Wing. of 
Stamford. We understand that almost any quantity can be 
supplied at short notice and at a very reasonable price, and 
it is being largely used for church building work, for which 
its features specially recommend it. 


MorPETH'S new sewerage works, which have cost about 
415,000, were cpened cn Friday. They were designed by 
Messrs. D. Balfour and Son, cf Newcastle-on-Tyne and Lon- 
don, and have been carried cut by Mr. J. G. Kirtley, of 
Sunderland, with Messrs. Humble and Coulson as clerks of 
works. The sub-ccntractors for the pumping plant were 
Messrs. Tangyes, Limited, of Newcastle and Birmingham, and 
for the revolving distributors Adams Hydraulics, Limited, of 
York. The castings were supplied by Messrs. Swinney Bros., 
of Morpeth, and the fireclay pipes by the Lambtqn Collieries, 
Limited, of Fence Houses. 


— 


THE new reservoir (4,000,000 gallons capacity) in Park Road, 
Ipswich, which was opened on the 16th ult., has been con- 
structed by Mr. (3. Bell, of Tottenham, N., from the plans of 
Mr. 11. Roberts, A.M.I.C.E., the Waterworks Engineer. The 
cement was manufactured and supplied by Messrs George 
Masen, Limited, of Ipswich. The cast-iron columns were 
supplied by the Highfield Foundry Co., Wellingborough ; steel 
joists, Dorman, Long and Co., Middlesbrough ; sluice valves, 
ventilators, etc., Blakeborough and Sons, Brighouse ; and cast- 
iron pipes, Stanton Iron Works Co., near Nottingham. The 
electrical instruments, recorders, and the “ Venturi” meter 
were manufactured and erected by Mr. George Kent, of 200. 
High Holborn, London. The erection of the valve chamber, 
meter-house, etc., was carried out by Mr. Charles Borrett. of 
Ipswich. The reservoir is lined throughout with Trinidad 
Bitumen sheeting, laid and fixed by Mesers. G. M. Callender 
and Co., of 25, Victoria Street, Westminster. Mr. J. Bid- 
ney Parmenter, of Tower Street, Ipswich, was the quantity 
surveyor. 
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ACTON TOWN HALL AND PUBLIC - 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 


OR the locality this 19 an ambiticus scheme, no lump 
sum price being named, but the competitors were in- 
structed to price their buildings at one shilling per 

cube foot—a wise decision. We have before this advocated 
that all competitors should be instructed to base their esti- 
mates on a fixed price per cube foot. In the absence of the 
author's reports, we should say the designs would probably, 
at ls. a cube foot, work out at about £60,000. The com- 
petition was a limited one, and the designs, for identification 
only, are marked with the letters A to G. We give the 
names cf the authors: —Á, Mr. H. T. Hare; B, Mr. W. S. 
Hunt (the successful competitor) ; C, Mr. M. B. Adams; D. 
Messrs. Russell and Cooper ; E, Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart 
and Rickards; F, Mr. C. E. Mallows; G, Messrs. Ardron 
and Dawson. 

The site is irregular, such as would delight the artist in 
planning, 16 mighnt be called ل‎ shape, but is more nearly 
suggested by the side view of a boot with the toe represented 
by the narrcw frontage to Acton Lane; the High Street 
frontage is about 258 fcet, and Winchester Street (the heel 
and upper of the boot) a curved frontage of 283 fcet or so. 
The High Street frontage faces north. The accommodation 
comprises two ball-rooms and a supper-room, which the 
competitors generally place im the basement, and a Town 
Hall, which the competitors are equally unanimous in plac- 
ing at the south end of the Winchester Street frontage, 
though they are not unanimous as to the flocr it should be 
on, E and G placing it cn the first floor, which 15, we think, 
a mistake. All make their entrances to thc Town Hall and 


ball-rooms from Winchester Street and supplementary access 


to the Town Hall from the municipal quarters. Evidently 
the instructions havo been that the Town Hall and ball- 
rooms should be capable of being let at any time without 
disturbing the council and municipal offices. The further 
accommodation comprises the usual council chamber and a 


coreoner's court, with rooms fcr witnesses, etc., and in all the 


designs these rooms may be said to be well placed. The re- 


mainder consists of committee-rooms and a large amount of 


accommodation for officials, which generally in all the designs 
(unfortunately for the officials) is placed along the north fron- 
tage to High Street. 
that sunlight is cheerful to most men, for he has secured it 
by boldly placing a long corridor next tho front external 
wall with the rooms behind facing south, with the additional 


advantage of protecting the rcoms from the noise of the 
Another (E) has thought 


ever-passing trams in High Street. 
the surveyor's drawing staff should be cheered up by a little 
sunlight, whilst most of the rest could do without; they give 
the drawing office an east and scuth aspect. 
with the designs in general, we may say that all have adopted 
a Renaissance character; all have made a strong effort ; and 
the work in general is of a good sort, well worth seeing by 
anyone interested in this class of building. It will be 
noticed that we make no mention of the successful design 
(B). It had been taken away for the purpcse of preparing 
a pcispective, and we were informed that, when that is 
done, in two or three weeks' time, all will then be on view ; 
11 15, therefore, probably due to the courtesy of the surveyor 
that we saw the rest at the present time. 

Taking now a brief review of the designs separately and in 
their alphabetical order: A we have already mentioned as 
having the singular feature cf a ccrridor the whole length be- 
hind the front wall, with the exception cf the wings, and the 
probable reason for it. The elevations are simple and quiet, 
but we think the tower sits uncomfortably on the centre gable, 
as though it had been an afterthought. Access to the public 
gallery in the Council Chamber shculd, perhaps, have been 
more isclated than it is. C has many gocd points in planning, 
but would rather repel, we are afraid, an assessor from going 
closely into its merits by the number of internal small areas. 
There is an emergency corridor en one side (the back) of the 
Town Hall, with exits by two staircases into a private road 
at the rear; so, apparently, it is never intended to be other- 
wise used. The central tower is too far back ; the lower groups 
of sculpture would appear just abcve the ridge of the long 
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roof in front of the tower, and the view of the tower from 
up or down High Street would be much obstructed by the upper 


part of the circular staircases, which are in themselves extrava- 
gant features, seeing that they are only private staircases 
from cne floor to the other. D is a well-arranged symmetrical 
plan, with a good tower in the High Street, frontage about 
30ft. east of Winchester Street, with the principal munici- 
pal entrance in its base leading into a reception hall, and 
from the reception hall corridors to the right and left lead 


to the Town Hall, after serving as the approach to some of 


the cffices, all being kept on the same level. The Town Hall 
has emergency corridors on both sides, opening into the crush 
hall at the north end and with exit staircases at the south end. 
This design has refined and well-prcpcrtioned elevations, with 
much good detail. E, we have already said, places the Town 
Hall on the first flcor. It is about 92ft. by 40ft., and surely 
the authors in their desire for large masses of unbroken wall 
surface in their elevation have left the hall- insufficiently 
lighted, unless they intended a central dome light, which has 
been omitted. The apprcaches for the public are awkward 
by a staircase on either side, in the middle of the length of 
the hall. If sufficiently lighted, the large crush hall below, 
from which these staircases come, with the ball-rooms and 
supper-rcoms on either side cf the hall, would be good ; the 
clcak-rooms are small. The authors place their tower in the 
same position as mentioned for design D, but, for the High 
Street elevation generally,have forgotten that they were deal- 
ing with a north aspect, recessing as they do the walls of each 
alternate room and arching over the space to form a covered 
balcony, shading both lin. scale elevation and tin. scale detail 
to show the rich effect of the deep sunlight shadows cast on 
the wall at the back of the recess. The folding doors from 
the rcoms into these balconies would not: add to the com- 
fort of the officials occupying the rooms. Again, for effect 
in the clevation, the surveyor's strong room is favoured with 
a window, and a very large window it is, corresponding in 
size with those elsewhere lighting rooms 20ft. deep. Again, 
for the sake of the elevation, we have in Winchester Street 
two offices, cach with a single circular window, 7ft. above the 
floor to the glass. Such sacrifices as this should not be made. 
There is much gcod work in the planning and dignity in the 
elevations, with gccd detail. In design F the High Street 
elevation is an effort at a dignified elevation, but lacking the 
propertions we see in D. The Winchester Street front is 
much better. In this there 19 great breadth cf effect and a 
refined treatment, though it is open to criticism in making 
the windows cf the lcwer portion with transoms 6ft. deep 
to give the effect of two stereys where there ጅ but one, and 
sacrificing the light to that end. The Town Hall, 90ft. by 
45ft., is well arranged with flanking ccrridors and a large 
crush hall at the south end. The author has thought too 
much of a “hospital ” sanitary tower, with the cut cff from 
the corridor to permit him to make mcre use of the very 
large arca in which it is placed, whilst the rooms in the " toe 
cf the boot" are illshaped and crewded, and there is no 
separate access for the public to the Ccuncil Chamber gallery. 
G, Hall 90ft. by 40ft., no side corridors, access only at one 
end. ٠ 


A سس‎ QE" 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T is sad to have to record the suicide of Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, J.P., a past president of the Sociaty of Archi- 
tects. He was a most energetic man, and a clever one, 

though, we suppose, he could not be called an architect in 
the strict sense of the term. Mr. Trevail took the Associate 
of Arts degree at Oxford, and during his career erected a 
very considerable number of buildings, amongst which were 
numerous board schools. It is twenty-four years since he 
commenced bnsiness in Truro, and in 1386 entered the City 
Council, and afterwards the County Council, in 1894-5 
becoming Mayor of Truro. His largest work was the 
County Asylum at Bodmin, to cost about £100,000, 
and only some £30,000 worth of it is yet executed. 
Among his other works were:—The Devon and Cornwall 
Banks at Truro, Falmcuth, and Newquay; the Cor- 
Helston, St. Columb, and Newquay’; 


Ives, Padstow, and Oxford 
Street, Plymouth; the public libraries built for 
Mr. Passmore Edwards at Truro, Hayle, Cambourne, 
Bodmin, and Launceston ; the library and hospital at East 
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Ham, Essex; public library and technical schools for artists’ opportunities had very much advanced. They 
Newton Abbot, Devon; and in Truro the block of buildings wanted an architect of genius who would set the fashion for 
known as the Central Technical School for Cornwall. ln. the future, who would show what it was possible to do in 
hotels, Mr. Trevails best known works are the Pendennis an interior with the use of the comparatively new material 
Hotel, at Falinouth ; the Carbis Bay Hotel, St. Ives; the; which was now available. With all possible respect to the 
Housel Bay Hotel, at the Lizard; the Atlantic and Head-, Works Department, he should not like to eav that there 
land Hotels, at Newyuay: and the King Arthurs Castle' was there either genius or originality. He did not think 
Hotel, at Tintagel. The Headland Hotel, Newyuay, is said genius and «originality were in their place in the Town 
to be the finest building of the kind in the West of England, Council or in any department of it. As a matter uf prin- 
and the King Arthur's Castle Hotel overlooks the ruins of ciple, they should express the opinion that in a matter of 
the old castle, one of the historical monuments in England, tbat kind, which lay entirely outside the routine work of 
dated from the year 200. In mansions, the residence of the Town Council, the members of the architectural pro- 
Mr. Edward Hain, M.P., Trelovhan, St. Ives, may be cited fession generally should have their chance of showing what 
es an excellent example of Mr. Trevail’s work; whilst for they were capable of doing. 

churches those of Nanpean and Upton Cross may be quoted. ' 


WE regret to see that the authorities have called in an 


IT is a regrettable mistake which was made in, we believe, £Pgineer to consult as to the old Berwick bridge, or at least 
the Times and other papers styling the late Mr. Silvanus t9 find that no architect is to work in collaboration with 
Trevail a past president of the Royal Society of Architects, him. We were struck with the good advice tendered by 
of the British Society of Architects, and of the Royal Mr. James Stevenson, a local architect, in regard to the 
Institute of British Architects. We do not suppose there: Matter, who appears to have manfuliy supported the ciaims 
was the least possibility of his being one or the other, either: of tliis fine old stone bridge to careful consideration. lf 
of the two societies which do not exist or of the iostitute. the bridge needs strengthening and widening. surely both 
which does. ‘can be done without destroying its character and beauty. A 
5 ‚connecting link like this between England and Scotland 


Yer another society in the name of art! This time it is! claims something more than a merely parochial attention. 


called the National. Art Collections Fund. The paucity of: 
our national funds for the benefit of art are to be made up, ÍN this age of many memorials it should be noted that the 
by private generosity just as the needs of the country for Morley Hall at Hackney, built twenty-seven years ago to 
defence have to be agitated for outside ofticial circles. We commemorate the philanthropy of Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., 
understand the acquisition of pictures will form the chief قل‎ to come under the hammer in December as it has been 
field of activity, and a highly qualified buyer will be.run at a loss for some years, and if its sale gives a surplus it 
appointed. That should be a lucrative position. ‚will be devoted to mission work. 


t 
| 
۲ 


| 
Ir is confidently hoped that the King will lay the founda- ! A MONUMENT to the late Cardinal Vaughan is to be erected 
tion stone of the new Liverpool Cathedral in the spring, so 0٥ Westminster Cathedral, and a committee, of which the 
that this £500,000 medieval church for modern wor-; Duke of Norfolk has consented to be president, has been 
shippers may start its life under the happiest auguriez. formed to carry out the arrangement. 


—— سی‎ CA 


Tne curious question has been raised in the law courts as to; The Buxton Urban District Council have agreed to buy the 
whether advertising Chippendale furniture implies that it; Mineral Water Baths from the Duke of Devonshire for 
was made by Chippendale. We think on the face of it this! 225.000 and a chief rent of £1,000 per annum, and the 
would be absurd. If you advertise Chippendale furniture | Council have the option to purchase the colonnade but not 


for sale it is no more implied that Mr. Chippendale 
(deceased) made it than that a Queen Anne house you adver- 
tise had been built in the reign of Queen Anne. 


As to Edwardes Square, Kensington, the agents have 
written to the Clerk to the County Council that the vendor 
has been advised that he has a clear title to the property it 
is proposed to sell according to the particulars and con- 
ditions of sale; and that the Council will, no doubt, 
“recognise the propriety of abstaining from doing anything 
which may interfere with or prejudice the free course of 
the sale.” 


Last Friday a public meeting of citizens was held in Edin- 
burgh to promote a competition for designs for the new 
Usher Hall, and Professor Baldwin Brown spoke forcibly 
in its favour. In seconding the resolution, he said that as a 
matter of fact competitions tor designs had recently led to 
no very satisfactory result, but that was because the honour- 
able understanding upon which these competitions were 
based and intended to be carried on had not been fully 
implemented. The game had not been played according to 
the rules, It was not a perfect system, and a committee of 
the Institute of British Architects were considering whether 
it could be improved ; but he did not know any other system 
which gave any young and untried architect his chance. The 
site was in a magnificent situation, but it was obvious that 
it did not offer an opportunity such as it would if the build- 
ing were on the open meadows, At any rate, there was a 
facade to Castle Terrace, in full view of a considerable part 
of Princes Street. If it were only that, he would feel pretty 
confident in handing over the work to the excellent 
architects in the office of the Works Department of the 
city, because in these matters they had a tradition 
in Edinburgh. He did not think any architect could go 
very far wrong if he followed the Edinburgh tradition in 
monumental facade, but they had to consider the interior, 
where questions of colour, wall painting and decoration, 
and material had to be considered. The public taste and 


the old hall and square. 


ፎሕጮ።- ጻድ” 


Tue London Traffic commission sat on Friday, for the first 
time since their return from the United States, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Sir David Barbour in the chair. 
Mr. W. E. Riley, superintending architect of the London 
County Council, gave evidence. He suggested that the 
existing services between the several railway termini might 
be so connected and extended as to include them in one 
system of intercommunication. He advocated the con- 
struction of new streets and routes for broad avenues 85 
follows :—Southampton Row to Muswell Hill, Southampton 
Row to Sydenham, North-east, Tower Bridge to Hackney 
Marshes. South-east, Tower Bridge to county boundary. 
South-west,! Victoria Embankment to Barnes. West. 
Uxbridge Road to West Acton. North-west, Portland 
Place to Paddington. 


Ox Monday, the London County Council Finance Com: 
mittee recommend the grant of £62,450 for a new fire 
station in substitution of Watling Street, City, the new 
building to be erected on the site of Nos. 86 and 88, 
Queen Victoria Street and Nos. 30 and 32, Cannon 
Street. The cost of a new fire station at Knightsbridge 
was estimated at between £37,000 and £40,000, and one 
for Shooter’s Hill was set down at £12,000. On existing 
votes for fire brigade purposes there was at present an un- 
spent balance of about £250,000. The total commitments 
on capital account amounted to £370,000. The committee 
pointed out the desirability of equalising this expenditure 
as far as possible. 


سم سب ጨፎ‏ 


AT the general meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, held on the 5th inst., Mr. R. Cau! 
field Orpen was elected honorary secretary and Mr. Charle® 
Ashworth honorary treasurer for the ensuing three year: 
A resolution was passed expressing appreciation of the 
indefatigable energy and tactful skill which Mr. Kaye Parry 
had displayed in carrying out the duties of honorary 
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secretary to the Institute during his term of office. 
of thanks was also passed to the out-going honorary 
treasurer, Mr. C. A. Owen. 


THE opening meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held in the Association rooms, 117, George 
Street, when Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, president, delivered 
an address on Haddon Hall. In his outline of the building 
Mr. Crawford, after touching upon the site occupied by the 
Hall, gave a description of its approaches, surroundings, the 
entrance, and the courtyard, and went on to speak of the 
chapel, the great hall, the dining and other rooms, and 
Dorothy Vernon's stairs. The address, which was nicely 
illustrated by a series of limelight views, was the outcome 
of personal observations made by Mr. Crawford, who was 
cordially thanked for his paper. 


Tue second ordinary meeting of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association was held on the 4th inst., when a paper was read 
by Mr. C. Ernest Elcock, entitled, * Through York with a 
Camera.” The audience was taken on an extensive tour 
through the old city, original slides being shown «describing 
in some detail the points of interest to an architectural 
society. The Cathedral, or Minster, came in for a large 
share of attention, the lecturer rapidly sketching its rise 
from about the middle of the seventh century to the present 
day. Some good slides. of portions of the streets and 
houses not usually photograped were 8180 shown, not 
omitting the ** Bars," or ancient gates of the city, which 
are in a remarkably good state of preservation. In the 
course of the paper the lecturer made several pointed allu- 
sions to the imitative and “slavish copying of antique 
detail” which is unfortunately the prevailing style of much 
of present day architecture. In closing he strongly en- 
couraged all his hearers to endeavour to express in their 
work the customs and requirements of modern life; not 
cloaking their buildings with an architecture which belonged 
to other climatic conditions and needs, but erecting build- 
ings instinct with the life and vigour of our own times, yet 
free from the outrageous torturing of material which is 
supposed by some eccentric individuals to be the acme in 
architectural design. 

AT the special tribunal appointed under the Metropolis 
Water Act, 1902, at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, last Friday, Sir F. Fry presiding, Mr. Ernest 
Smith, C.E., said the sources of supply of the East London 
Company were already overtaxed. There was no doubt 
that the water under London was gradually sinking, and 
this depression in the level of the water was especially 
marked in the Lea Valley. ‘The depression was chiefly due, 
in his opinion, to the pumping done by the water companies. 
The Thames was not declining so much as the Lea, and he 
attributed that to the less amount of pumping. In his 
opinion no underground river, about which there has been so 
much talk, existed under London. No trace of it had ever 
been found ; but if it did exist it would tend to fill up the 
depression of which he had spoken. The depression in the 
water level could not be accounted for by the small rainfall ; 
it had been going on for a great number of years. 


Mr. T. (181:4۶۲ Reape, F.G.8, F.R.T.B.A., A.M.I.C.E,, 
one of our “ Friends in Council,” has written a book entitled 
“The Evolution of Earth Structure.” (Longmans, Green 
and Co., 21s.) 

—— + ————— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Acton Urban Council last week decided to adopt‏ کا 
the design of Mr. W. G. Hunt, 17a, Vicarage Gate,‏ 
Kensington, W., which had been awarded the first‏ 
place in the competition by the assessor (Mr. J. Macvicar‏ 
Anderson, F.R.I.B. A.) for the new Public Offices and Town‏ 
Hall, Acton. The competitors were Messrs. H. T. Hare,‏ 
Russell and Mallowe, Maurice B. Adams, Lanchester,‏ 
Stewart, and Rickards, Arthur Ardron, and W. G. Hunt.‏ 
The cost was calculated at one shilling per foot, and‏ 
the estimates varied from £50,000 to £80,000.‏ 


For a new public library at Mansfield, the assessor, Mr. 
A. N. Bromley, of Nottingham, has placed the design by Mr. 


A vote| E. R. Sutton, of Nottingham, first, and Mr. J. E. Goodacre, 


of Mansfield, second. The report credited the author of 
the first design with a compact and economical plan, with 
excellent supervision from the lending library. An entrance- 
hall, shut off from the street by a lobby with swing doors, 
gave in this design access to the lending library ; also to the 
reading room, the ladies’ room, and the men’s conveniences, 
all of which have direct supervision from the lending library. 
The reference room was placed at the end of the reading- 
room ; but this also had direct supervision from the lending 
library. A librarian's room, packing room, and book store 
were placed at the end of the building. The external design 
was well-balanced and pleasing, but the figure subjectsinthe , 
gable of the pediment was somewhat large. 


WE are sorry to note that in the conditions for the Frimley 
Council Offices there is no promise of an assessor and no 
premium offered to any of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The competition is confined to local architects, and are to 
go in before November 30, and the work is to cost £3,500. 
We are glad to note one decidedly reasonable improvement 
on ordinary competition conditions, viz., that the successful 
design will be awarded 21 per cent. should the Local 
Government Board approve the plans, but the site not be 
obtained. 


THERE has been a limited competition amongst the 
architects for a new congregational church at Bush Hill 
Park, near Enfield, and Mr. W. D. Caróe, the assessor, 
placed Messrs. .ل‎ O. Scott and Son first, Mr. ነኛ. 0. Milne 
second, and Mr. J. S. Alder third. The committee have, 
however, with the assessor's approval, given the work to the 
third competitor. The cost 18 to be 212,000 for 600 
sittings. | 


THE committee of the Competition Reform Society, dis- 
approves of the conditions of the competition for elevations 
for police and fire stations at New Windsor, but 18 en- 
deavouing to obtain a revision of the same. Tho objections 
are (1) no professional assessor ; (2) elevations only required ; 
(3) the Corporation reserve the right of erecting the building 
without further payment to the successful competitor than 
the premium of £25; (4) premiums insufficient. 


The Council of the Ulster Society of Architects request all 
members to retrain from entering for the Londonderry 
Library competition, as the conditions are not acceptable, 
The Council believe that any member sending in drawings 
under these conditions will be acting in a way most preju- 
dicial to the interests of the profession. 


THE Torquay Town Ccuncil on Tuesday finally decided to 
erect new municipal buildings at a cost of £15,000, after 
defeating a proposition sancticning an expenditure of £17,000 
for the purpose. An amendment was moved to increase the 
premiums for designs, etc., from fifty guineas and thirty 
guineas to a hundred guineas, fifty guimeas, and thirty 
guineas, but this was negatived, as well as an amendment to 
omit the clause fer the appointment cf an assesser. The site 
acquired for the purpose is at Castle Circus. 


In the competition for an elementary school at South 
Ealing, for which there were six competitora, the assessor 
(Mr. E. R. Robson) has placed first the design of Messrs, 
Greenaway and Newberry, 21, Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W., 
and second that of Messrs. W. A. Pite and K. S. Balfour. 


Tue competition for the memorial of the Universal Postal 
Union at Berne attracted 120 designs and models. Six have 
been retained, and the authors are to take part in a second 
competition. The first four designs were sent in by MM. E. 
Hundrieser of Charlottenbourg, G. Morin of Berlin, Ernest 
Dubois and René Patouillaud and René de Saint- Marceaux. 
Each have been awarded 3,000 francs. M. Giuseppe 
Chiattone of Lugano, MM. Ignatius Taschner of Breslau, and 
A. Heer of Munich, have received premiums of 1,500 francs. 


A COMPETITION is announced in our advertisement columns 
for Urban Council ofüices and library at Erdington. We 


hope to refer more fully to this in our next issue. 5 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 
By R. Brown. 


Ts Mayor has recently nominated Mr. James Mulcahy, 

architect of Boston, as building commissioner in place 

of Mr. John S. Damrell, who resigned last winter. 

The salary is 5,000 dols. per annum. Mr. Mulcahy is forty- 

three years of age and has been in practice for fifteen years 

on his own account. He has carried out many schoolhouses 
and other public buildings. 

The total value of contracts awarded on new building 
and engineering enterprises throughout New England for 
"the week ending October 28, as compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Company, approximates 1,005,000 dols., as against 
1,203,000 dols. for the corresponding week last year, making 
a total of 88,910,000 dols. to date this year, as against 
117,949,000 dols. for the corresponding period in 1902, 

Mainly as the result of strikes and unsettled labour con- 
ditions there has been a very marked falling off in the 
building operations of many large cities in the United 
States during the present year. Tor the first nine months 
of the year the decrease, as compared with the same period 
in 1902, is estimated as follows :—Chicago, 14,000,000 
dols.; New York (Manhattan), 10,000,000 dols.; Phila- 
delphia, 6,000,000 dols. ; Pittsburg, 5,000,000 1018. ; St. 
Paul, 3,000,000 dols. ; Minneapolis, 2,000,000 dols. ; St. 
Louie, 1,250,000 dols. ; Washington, 1,000,000 dols. ; total, 
42,250,000 dols. Besides which there can be little doubt 
but that many plans for building were nipped in the bud for 
the same reason which would not be shown by the permit 
record. 

From all indications, I should say, the troubles between 
labour and capital in this country are nothing to what 
is to come in the future. A writer in the September 
number of * McClure's Magazine” says :—‘ Chicago has 
been called * industrial hell, it has also been designated 
‘the paradise of union labour.” Whether hell or paradise, 
every city in America is rapidly on its way to similar 
conditions.” Those of your readers who are interested in 
this subject would do well to read the series of articles that 
have been appearing in “McClure’s Monthly." The labour 
unions, in their arrogant and unjust demands, have clearly 
o’erleaped themselves. They have for leaders most unscrupu- 
lous and immoral men. The most prominent man among 
the workmen on Labour Day in New York was Saın Parks, 
who had just got out of jail. He is now again in prison. 
It is not surprising that there is a strong current of public 
feeling running against all labour unions, and an association 
has just been formed to oppose them. It is called The 
Citizen’s Industria] Association of America. A Presbyterian 
minister, named Rev. James C. Boedtke, from a town in 
Indiana, was one of the leading men in its formation at 
Chicago on October 29. It is expected between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 persons will become members of the 
organisation. 

By way of indicating developments in Canada, I will 
quote from a commercial paper, The Monetary Times 
(Toronto). Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, should be more or less of an 
authority on the labour question ; his views are certainly 
not in harmony with those expressed by some union leaders. 
He said the other day that one of the greatest difficulties 
the Canadian Pacific Railway had to contend against in the 
west was its inability to get enough workmen and labourers. 
He felt safe in saying that during this year they could have 
employed from 3,000 to 5,000 more men than were available. 
All of the lines construction work was behind owing to this 
difficulty. This same railway is gradually developing the 
idea of supplying its needs as far as poasible out of its own 
resources. It has established a mining and metallurgical 
department in British Columbia, and also a coal mine 
property near Banff. The company intend putting a quarter 
of a million dollars into rolling stock, chiefly sleeping and 
dining cars, first-class coaches, and baggage cars. 

Mr. John Galt, C.E., of Toronto, 1s preparing plans for 
new waterworks at St. John's, Newfoundland, at a cost of 
150,000 dols., also for a new sewerage system and other 
improvements. 

In Vancouver during September, building permits were 
igsued to the value of 136,650 dols., making their total 
value this year 1,000 000 በ018. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has placed an order for one 
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million dollars worth of passenger equipment to be turned 
out at the Hochelaga shops. 

Plans are being prepared for the erection of a large hotel 
at London, Ontario, to cost 250,000 dols. 

New York capitalists have joined together to operate the 
extensive plaster quarries at St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, N.S. 
A railway five miles long will, be constructed from the 
plaster deposits to tide water at North Sydney. 

At the lunch given by the Victorian Club to the Honour. 
able Artillery Company, of London, when in Boston, the 
president announced that a memorial or monument would 
be erected to Queen Victoria in this city. 

The City of Los Angeles, California, is to have a church 
built of stone, which, it 18 said, will be 8 reproduction of 
the Lambeth Parish Church, Lundon. 

A new American art magazine, to be called, “ The Ameri- 
can Connoisseur,” devoted to fire and applied art, will 
shortly appear. It will be edited by Mr. Charles de Kay. 

The International Fine Arts Association is the name of a 
new society formed in the State of New York. 

New college buildings are to be erected in the Back Bay 
Fen district for a Woman's Institute for practical and 
scientific education. It is provided for by the liberal 
bequest and endowment of the late John Simmons, of 
Boston. Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, of Boston, are the 
architects, and the general design will be of a simple classic 
siyle, the building being three stories in height. The 
material for the exterior will be limestone, with gray-mottled 
brick and terra cotta cornices. The buildings have a 
frontage of nearly 500 ft. | 

There are two exhibitions of Whistler’s etchings at present 
in Boston, one at the Art Museum and another at Messrs. 
Doll and Richards’ galleries. A greater exhibition of all, 
his works (that can be obtained on loan) will be held in the 
winter under tlıe auspices of the Copley Society. 

The annual re-union of the Fairbanks family was recently 
held at Dedham, a small town near Boston. 1,000 dols. 
was subscribed towards purchasing the old homestead of 
Jonathan Fairbanks in that town, which was built ix the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

— e سس‎ 
BLANDFORD HOUSE AND ENGLISH OAK. 


— 


SIR, — In your issue for the 30th ultimo occurs an interest- 
ing article culled from the Daily Express. Maybe, some 
statements therein, however, should be taken with more 
than the usual large grain of salt, for halfpenny morning 
newspapers often make hash when they enlarge upon 
things architectural. Still, as the account is evidently 
more or less inspired, one reads with some little 
surprise that in this sumptuous new residence (the 
name of the architect is not given), just erected at a 
cost of half a million of money, “a great deal of the oak em- 
ployed—most of it from Norfolk—was selected from trees 
blown down by the earlier gales of this year.” 

If this be an accurate record of facts, it 18 surely enough 
to make dear old Robinson Cornish, the late founder of the 
famed east country firm of Cornish and Gaymer, turn in his 
grave. For the jolly craftsman in question (we used to call 
him “ Robinson Crusoe”) was a carpenter by trade, and a 
British workman of the highest type, one who not only knew 
his work, but did it, and did it well. He would no more 
have thought of introducing into a church or mansion, 08፤ 
that had been felled, or had fallen the same year, than ከ6 
would have of flying. For English oak, of all materials, we 
well know, requires long and most careful drying, ere it 18 
sufficiently seasoned for internal use. No artificial process 
can convert oak that was growing this time last year, into stuff 
fit for use at the present moment. It is without a doubt the 
frequent introduction of English oak (by far the best variety 
of that wood in the world) not properly seasoned, that has 
got it into some ill repute amongst outsiders, as well as with 
many in the profession generally. ۱ 

Maybe, however, this asserted use of prime English 
oak almost so soon as it is down, is merely a passing 
legend, utilised by the newspaper writer as a matter of 
sentiment. We have heard of such like things before! 
The figures on the Guards’ Crimean Monument in Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, S.W., are popularly supposed to be cast 
from Russian guns; and some of the latter were actually 
sent, at the time, to the sculptor for that purpose, by the 
War Office authorities, But they were never ٥ applied, 
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as the particular alloy of gun metal used in the cannon in|caterpillars, &c., into his foliage. 
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Laying his finger upon 


question, was altogether unadapted for sculpture in bronze.}the drawing of one of the latter, he would remark :—" I 
Instances might be quoted of oak trees—more or 1688 ከ18- أ‎ want it carved to look fat and juicy, just 88 though it would 


torical—handed over by clients to craftsmen, soon after 
felling, to be carved into figures or worked up into pulpits, 
hall tubles, &c. The wood, however, perhaps rotten at the 
core, withered, shaken, and otherwise totally unfit for the 
desired purpose, has been put on one side, and prime well- 
seasoned English stuff used in its stead, to the ultimate satis- 
faction (if deception) of those concerned. Jn such cases, if the 
knotty, unsatisfactory original oak had been worked nothing 
but disappointment would have been the result. In my own 
personal experience, when an apprentice lad in Yorkshire, 
hard on half a century ago, I well remember if an odd, twisted 
chump of old English oak happened to be knocking about 
the stop, my master would stick it in the lathe and turn it 
into a snuff box or other knick-nack, and sell it afterwards 
as a relic of “ The Royal George" ! Further, as an instance 
of this sort of thing, entirely outeide the ken of the building 
trades, it is creditably affirmed that if a lock of hair be eent 
to an ordinary professed artist in that material, for conver- 
sion into a ring or watch chain, it is doubtful whether the 
actual hair ever returns to the customer. It is more than 
likely it will be “ matched ” from stock samples supplied 
“the trade" by large manufacturers engaged in that 
particular line. Even in skeletons one is never sure! ፲፻ 
an exceptionally fine one is required for artistio or surgical 
purposes, the bones generally consist of the best taken from 
several good “subjects” and afterwards carefully wired 
together ! 

With all this, and much else of the same sort of thing 
that might be brought forward, illustrating “things are not 
always what they seem,” it is reasonably possible to hope 
that green English oak that flourished pleasantly in Norfolk 
last spring does not at present form part and parcel of 
Blandford House. 

In writing the above, many pleasant memories of the late 
Robinson Cornish come to one's mind. A stout Norfolk 
lad, afterwards (as alreay mentioned) a splendid craftsman, 
he ever took the greatest possible pride in his work, and 
his enthusiasm in all appertaining to it was unbounded. 
He was, in that respect, very much a counterpart of his 
senior, the late George Myers, one of London's best known 
and most prominent contractors during the days of the 
great Gothic revival. “Georgey” was a Yorkshire stone- 
mason—how is it that by far the larger majority of the 
best men in the metropolis engaged in the building trades 
appear to have hailed originally from thc provinces? But 
` * Georgey" was a short, red-headed man, and very fiery. 
When angry—and that was not seldom—he would throw 
down his hat upon the ground and stamp thereon in a 
paroxysm of rage, whilst his language—like that of our 
troops in Flanders is historically said to have been— was 
unparliamentary in the extreme, Robinson Cornish, on 
the other hand, was of commanding presence and pleasant 
mein—indeed, an ideal churchwarden in appearance. I am 
speaking now of days nearly forty years ago, and before he 
took his worthy foreman (Gaymer) into partnership. If by 
chance his opinion was questioned by an architect or client 
he would respond with conscious dignity, “ Sir, I have built 
no less than thirty-two Churches in my time, and surely 
should understand perfectly what I have to do." 

It is within my recollection that about that time (it was 
in 1868) a particularly ornate new church was built for the 
late Earl of Leicester, within Holkham Park, near Wells-on- 
the-Sea, Norfolk. Of this, the now venerable James K 
Colling, F.R.I.B.A., who is at present in his 88th year, was 
the architect, and Robinson Cornish, of North Walsham, 
the general contractor. Mr. Colling, it is weli known, did 
more, perhaps, during the middle of last century than almost 
any other architect, to further, not only the art of 
carving, but also to advance the status of the actual 
operative carver, and especially to inculcate a love of the 
beautiful art in the hearts of young and aspiring workers, 
It so happened that I was engaged in the carved work there, 
and well remember how, with almost unparalleled patience, 
Mr. Colling made some three hundred full-sized detail 
drawings of the carved work alone, and he would probably 
have sketched just as many again, had he not, ere his self- 
imposed task was completed, had a bad attack of scurvy 
in the right hand, a complaint that made further sketch- 
Ing, for the time being, altogether out of the question. 
Mr. Colling had a fancy for introducing birds, butterflies, 


burst if it were touched!” Some of the drawings for this 
particular work were, I believe, purchased so recently as a 
couple of years ago by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, together with the gifted author's original sketches 
for “ Gothic Ornaments,” * Details of Gothic Architecture,” 
“ Medieval Foliage," and “Art Foliage." They are now 
preserved in the library of that institution. Well thumbed 
copies of all of these several most useful volumes have 
rested upon my bookshelves ever since they were first pub- 
lished; and are more treasured, perhaps, than are any ogher 
books in my possession. 

Just a few words in conclusion. The Daily Erpress 
records that at Blandford House “ a large number of French 
experts in wood and stonecarving are ac present employed 
in beautifying the interior.” If this be so, is it creditable 
that foreigners should be brought into the heart of London 
to execute work, it must be honestly admitted, English 
craftsmen can, and would be glad to do equally as well? 

Yours obediently, 
Harry ۰ 

Fair Park, Exeter, Nov. 8, 1903. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A LONDON HOUSE. 
WM. FLOCKHART, F.R.LD.A., ARCHITECT. 


We illustrate to-day, what is perhaps somewhat rare, an 
artistic working drawing. This admirably picturesque 
frontage (and all picturesque work is not admirable) has 
been recently completed, transforming an ordinary London 
street frontage into something of genuine interest. The 
ornament has been carefully designed and largely modelled, 
we believe, by the architect himself. 


ee ee 


^ PYPORTS." N 
TREADWELL AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


Tue ball shown in our illustration, was formed by removing 
the whole of the first-floor bedrooms and attics over, from 
the front wing of this old house, the addition being a 
billiard-room (as shown in the illustration), kitchen offices, 
and bedrooms over. In the hall, the walls are covered up to 
the gallery level with plain square oak panelling, and above 
with red canvas, hand stencilled. The fireplace is of stone, 
and the floor, gallery, and staircase is of oak, wax polished, 

The billiard-room walls are covered with green canvas, 
hand stencilled, and the woodwork are of oak. In both cases 
wood fires are burnt on the hearth. The peculiar name of 
this house is uerived from a corruption of “ Pia porta,” as it 
once formed the entrance to the old monastery near by. 

 —‏ سس سس 


THE CAMPANILE OF ST. ۰ 


N the Scotsman of April 29 an account was given of 
the laying of the first stone of the new Campanile of 

St. Mark’s on the foundations of the old Campanile, when 
no excavation had been made round these foundations to 
ascertain what their state was under the level of the Piazza 
of St. Mark’s. When that excavation was made in order to 
broaden those foundations, it was discovered that they were 
not below ground what they were above it, As notified in 
the Scotsman of July 22, their condition was discovered 
to be such that they could not be built upon. The 
stones were loose, as the lime had been washed away 
from between them, and these stones themselves were 
laid irregularly, apparently in water. The result was 
that the architect Beltrami, who had charge of the work, 
hastily threw it all up, and left Venice. Since then it has 
been at a standstill. At last, however, it has been resumed, 
not that anything quite definite has been yet settled by 
the five architects who have taken the place of Beltrami, 
but their hope is that they may be able to go on without 
either taking the old foundations entirely away or building 
on them as they are. As, in any case, the foundations must 
be enlarged, that work is being proceeded with. The old 
foundations cover 255 square metres; the 3-metre broad 
trench that has been dug round them contains 275 square 
metres, which would make the enlarged foundations to cover 


524 square metres. This trench has been carried four metres 
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below the level of the piazza, so that its bottom is on a level 
with the tops of the piles and the two platforms of wood on 
which the old foundations are placed. But before anything 
can be done, the miry, wet bottom of the trench must be made 
firm and solid. This is being done now by the driving in 
of larch piles, strong tree trunks, four metres long and 
sharpened at one end. They are not being driven in touch- 
ing each other, as was done in preparing for the foundations 
of palaces in olden times, but intervals are left between 
them, to be filled with cement. As it is, four thousand piles 
. will be required. Four battering-rams are in use, and the 
work of driving goes on apace. 18 bygone times the strokes 
of the battering-rams were tuned to the music of popular 
songs that described the work being done. This has been 
prohibited, as complaints have been made to the authorities 
that the singing gave annoyance and attracted crowds. 
Still, as the men must sing to regulate the pull up and 
the drop of the iron ram, which weighs 230 kilograms, 
they do it almost in an undertone, Some of the lines of the 
song are such as these:—''Up to the cupola and down 
to the sea"; “It’s gone to seek its companion where 
there's neither sun nor moon." It is a pity that anything so 
characteristic of Venice should be modified. It is losing its 
old character fast enough. When these piles are driven 
home, and the platforms of oak laid on them, then pieces of 
the old foundations will be removed and the new platforms 
of oak properly joined to the old, and the foundations also 
solidly united. The hope is that this may suffice, and thus 
the shame of having to take all down, and begin to build 
new foundations altogether be avoided. However, all 
depends on what the partial removals of the old foundations 
may reveal Several months must elapse before the pile 
driving is completed, and the time come to touch the stone 
work. During these last ten days of high tides and heavy 
rains, it was found almost impossible to keep the trench 
clear of water, and indeed, the pile driving was frequently 
interrupted. —4A. R., in the Scotsman. | 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 


FICHE opening meeting of the winter session was held on 
Wednesday night, the President (Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor, F.R.I. B.A.) in the chair.—The trust deed for the 
gift of £1,500 to the Association by Mr. W. Glover, 
F.R.T.B. A., was read.—Ald. W. H. Dunn was elected as an 
honorary member of the Association in recognition of past 
gervices. ۱ 
The President, in the course of his inaugural address, 
referred to Mr. Glover's gift, and then went on to speak of 
the year’s progress in the buildings, and showed a set of 
plans, the original ones of Mr. Richard Grainger, for laying 
out the central part of Newcastle. Speaking of the develop- 
ment of the suburbs, and referring to the Bourneville and 
Port Sunlight schemes, Mr. Walton Taylor said, in his 
opinion, the Corporation of Newcastle was acting wisely 
in erecting two-storey dwellings in tenements on the line of 
the electric tramroads, so that those who used to live at a 
cheap rent could do so, and readily remove from one ship- 
yard or works to another. Besides, the facilities for travel- 
ling in workmen’s cars were so great that there should not 
be any difficulty in men getting quickly to their work in any 
weather. In fact, the quick and frequent electric tram and 
train service promised to be the solution to a great extent 
uf the housing problem. For those who would not remove 
from the slum he would suggest that the course adopted hy 
the Borough of Camberwell as reported in the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle of April 16, 1903, where the Borough 
Council bought the houses and adapted them into healthy 
tenements—and experiment which had raised the standard 
of house accommodation, and which had been a great success, 
being entirely self-supporting and not costing the rate- 
payers 8 penny. 
—— ګګ وکو اد‎ 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


T the annual meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society last evening, Mr. Butler Wil- 
son, the president, in the chair, Mr. H. 8. Chorley 

(secretary) presented the twenty-eighth report. The 
Council express regret that Mr. C. R. Chorley, one of 
the oldest members of the Society, and a past president, 


has resigned his membership on account of his leaving York. 
shire on his retirement from business. Regret 18 also 
expressed at the resignation of Mr. J. Tweedale, and at the 
death of Mr. E. Birchall, also a past president. At the 
preliminary and intermediate h.I.B.A. examinations for the 
north-eastern division of the country, in June and November 
twenty-one candidates presented themselves. 

Mention is made in the report of the Council's active in. 
terest in the proposed laying out of Victoria Square, and 
also in the improvement of City Square. In regard to the 
former it is pointed out that the first essential is the enlarg. 
ment of the square on its southern side, the present area 
being totally inadequate to receive any architectural treat- 
ment which would be in scale with the Town Hall. In 
regard to City Square the President formed one of a 
deputation from the Society to the Improvements Com- 
mittee, and asked that a new frontage line at the 
south-west corner between Wellington Street and Quebec 
Street should be adopted corresponding to and exactly 
repeating the building line of the Standard Assurance build- 
ings on the opposite side of the Square, and also that the 
building to be erected on the vacant ground should harmonise 
and as far as possible correspond in outline and skyline with 
the Standard Assurance buildings. It is satisfactory to 
record that this suggestion has been adopted. The Council 
express their gratitude for the valuable collection of archi. 
tectural works bequeathed to the Society by th: 
late Mr. E. Birchall and notify that steps ar 
being taken to deposit the Society’s library with the City 
Library authorities for better security and supervision. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp (hon. treasurer) read the statement ii 
accounts, which showed a balance in hand at the end of the 
financial year of £95 58. 2d., as compared with £96 8s. 14 
the previous year. 

Of the twenty-one replies received from members of this 
society on the subject of registration, all were in favour of 
registration. At a meeting of the Council the following 
resolution was proposed by Mr. G. B. Bulmer, F.R.J.B.A, 


| past president, seconded by Mr. Smithson, A.RIBA, 


member of Council, and carried with one dissentient :— 
“That, in answer to the request of the president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, this meeting 
of practising members of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, allied with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, expresses itself in favour of the statutory 
registration of qualified architects, and expresses the hope 
that the Royal Institute will take early measures to give 
effect to a principle which would give our profession 4 
recognised status and raise the standard of architectural 
education and training throughout the kingdom.” 


سل مسبت 
CHURCH DESIGN?‏ 
By C. A. NICHOLSON.‏ 


ODERN church design may be said to have been evolved 
during the century which has just ended. Owing to 
a variety of causes, church building was at a standstill 
in England between the death of Queen Anne and the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is conceded, even by those who 
disagree with Thackeray’s opinion of the Georges, that the 
influence of the Hanoverian Court was not such as to foster 
an enthusiastic churchmanship. Moreover, during the 
greater part of the eightcenth century, the nation was en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with the French monarchy. 
the American colonists, and alc wards with Napoleon. 
The population was almost. stationary, the old churches 
sufficcd for all requirements ; if they fell into disrepair they 
were patched up, if they were considered draughty and cold 
ceilings were made, and partitions, pews, ánd galleries were 
built; if they fell or were burnt down, they were either leit 
in ruins cr else rebuilt in the plainest possible fashion. In 
London, and some cther large towns, a few new churches 
were built; generally these were proprietary chapels. 
financed by the ground landlords and supported by means 
of pew rents. 

St. Peters Church, in Vere Strect, and Berkeley Chapel. 
Mayfair, may be taken as typical of the ecclesiological ideas 
of the middle of the eighteenth century, plain, substantial. 
brick buildings, with round-headed windows and ugly 
belfrics; their interiors reminiscent cf St. James's, Pic 
dilly, or St. Martin s-in-the-Ficlds. 


*A paper read to the Architectural “Association, November 6, 1900. 
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The Church of England was roused to activity by tho 
preaching of the Wesleys and the influence of the Tracta- 
rians, and, since the final overthrow of Napoleon, the pros- 
perity of the nation has steadily increased. The growth of 
cosmopolitanism has led to the toleration of all forms of 
religion. The Pope is no longer looked upon aa an eccle- 
siastical Guy Fawkes; Dissenters and Freethinkers are no 
longer treated as anarchists; and, consequently, an immense 
amount of building has been undertaken by the church and 
other religious bodies during the past century. 

The few churches that were built or enlarged between the 
Reformation and the Great Rebellion were generally of de- 
based Gothic character, such as is met with in many Oxford 
colleges. Even Inigo Jones, who introduced Italian models 
after his travels on the Continent, built the Church of St. 
Katharine Cree and the chapel at Lincoln’s Inn somewhat 
after the old Gothic manner. After the Restoration, how- 
ever, Charles the Second and his Court had grown accus- 
tomed to foreign fashions during their long exile abroad, and 
the wits and critics of the period satirised Gothic archi- 
tecture as a barbarous anachronism. The fashionable style 
of the end of the seventeeth century became that of the 
school of Wren. Side by side with this, however, there lin- 
gered on the remains of the old Gothic tradition, which had 
never entirely died out in the remoter country districts, and 
which was in some few instances revived under the patronage 
of the old-fashioned divines of the school of Laud and An- 
drewes. Thus we find Bishop Hackett restoring the ruined 
cathedral of Lichfield, and rebuilding its central steeple upon 
Gothic lines. Again, two of Wren's city churches and four 
of his steeples are of Gothic character; so, too, is his work at 
Westminster Abbey. At Oxford, Tom Tower and Hawks- 
moor’s work at All Souls’, are certainly more Gothic than 
Classic, and so are the nave and tower of the church at War- 
wick, built in Queen Anne's reign by one Sir William Wilson. 
The churches at Dartmouth and Falmouth, the spires at 
Higham Ferrars and at Stratford-on-Avon are familiar 
examples of Gothic work executed during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The closing years of the eighteenth. century, the period 
which may be taken as the starting point of modern church 
history, was the age of the Greek revival in architecture. 
The last lineal descendant of the school of Wren was Sir 
William Chambers, who was also one of the earliest of re- 
vivalists, for, on his return from his travels in China, he 
built the Pagoda and other structures at Kew in imitation 
of Chinese work. The latticed balconies remaining in front 
of several houses about Bloomsbury, some summer houses in 
suburban gardens, and a few lacquered grandfather's clocks, 
are almost the only evidences of the once popular craze that 
was introduced by him. The style of the Adam brothers 
was the vernacular architecture of the day. Based to a cer- 
tain extent upon Anglo-Classical traditions, the Adam school 
had introduced a certain playfulness into the design of 
domestic buildings, united with a perhaps excessive degree 
cf refinement in architectural and decorative details, these 
details, though of classical origin, being treated in ዜ novel 
and thoroughly artistic manner. 

The publications of the Adams themselves, and of Stuart 
and other writers, brought into fashion the more literal re- 
production of classical architecture, both of Greek and 
Roman character. But, meanwhile, other influences were 
making way among a large class of people. In the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century the Gentleman's Magazine 
was established. This publication soon became the recog- 
nixed chronicle of matters cf antiquarian interest. Even 
the earlier numbers contain eccasional descriptions of mediz- 
val buildings, the latcr volumes of the eightcenth century, 
and the earlicr ones of the nineteenth, are full of entertaining 
criticisms of contemporary architecture, and the publication 
continued to treat of similar subjects until 1865, or there- 
abouts. The influence of the Gentleman’s Magazine was dis- 
tinctly in favour cf a revival of Gothic architecture. 

The first person who had seriously attempted this was 
probably the architect Essex, since Horace Walpole’s per- 
formances can hardly be taken seriously. Essex was em- 
ployed at Ely, where he refitted the choir of the cathedral ; 
at Lincoln, where he rebuilt one of the north-eastern tran- 
sept chapels in a very correct. imitation, of thirteenth century 
work, and also set up the canopied reredos to the high altar; 
and at Cambridge, where he designed the reredos of King’s 
College Chapel. | 

At the end of the eighteenth century there also flourished 


a certain clever Italian modeller, one Bernasconi, whose 
attention was turned to the study of Gothic ornament. He 
was employed in refitting the choir of Southwell Minster, 
where he set up stone canopies to the stalls, the details being 
carried out in a hard cement or stucco. Both the design 
and the workmanship were admirable, and, since these fit- 
tings were unique of their kind, it seems a pity that they 
were destroyed in the recent restoration of the cathedral. 
The canopies of the return stalls have been preserved ; 
they are partly fourteenth century work, but were exten- 
sively restored by Bernasconi. The same artist restored the 
former reredos at Westminster Abbey, and made that in 


the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. He may also have 


worked under Wyatt at Oxford and clsewhere. The Wyatts, 
father and son, had a large practice at the beginning of the 
last century. Their name has become a by-word on account 
of the sins they committed in the name of restoration, but 
much of their work is effective, is somewhat theatrical in 
character, as at Fonthill and Windsor, and in the remodel- 
ling of New College Chapel. 

The early Gothic revivalists were not, however, nume- 
rous nor influential, the style which most commended itself 
to the critics of the Regency and the reign of George 1V. 
being that of literal classical revival. Soane, Decimus Bur- 
ton, and Wilkins were leaders in this mcvement, while the 
Wyatts and Nash frequently worked in the same +tyle, 
which was adopted in mostiof the numerous London churches 
that were built in the years immediately foilowing tho 
battle of Waterloo. 

In the year 1818 Parliament unanimously voted a million 
of money for church building in London and other growing 
cities. A favourite ecclesiastical architect of the day was a cer- 
tain F. Bedford, who designed many churches in the south of 
London, of which St. John's, Waterloo Road, may be taken 
as a typical example; a large, plain, square room fitted up 
with pews and galleries, with a portico at one end, and a 
belfry on the ridge. Merciless criticisms of some of the 
churches appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine over the 
signature E. I.C. This critic was, however, generous cnough 
in his remarks on some of the better work that was being 
done at this time by Cockerell, Barry, and Savage. Three 
churches were built at the expense of the ratepayers ın St. 
Pancras by Henry Inwood. The new parish church ıs too 
well known to need description. It was designed in 1819 
after the model of the Erectheum, the steeple being adapted 
from the Tower of the Winds. In spite of the absurdity of 
the general design, the church is «well worth studying for 
its excellent workmanship and the refinement. of some of its, 
details. The interior of the apse is decidedly fine and origi- 
nal. The two other churches in St. Pancras by the same 
architect are inferior to the parish church; that in Regent 
Square is a rather ornate Greek Ionic building, somewhat 
on the same lines as the last ; the other, in Somers Town, is 
a dismal piece of Gothic work in white brick. 

The most remarkable classical church of this period was 
Cockerell's Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, which stood 
on the site of Salviati's shop. The recent destruction of this 
charming building seems most deplorable, although the new 
church in Davies Street, which was to replace it, is one 
of our best and most interesting modern buildings. ፲ከ6 
design recalled that of Hawksmoor's church in Lombard 
Street; it was a square church with twin belfries. Hawks 
moors square nave had, however, a square lantern and flat 
roof ; Cockerell’s was covered with a dome. It also possessed 
a portico projecting across the pavement of Regent Street 
and an annexe at the west. end. The entrances were under 
the portico, at the east end of the church right and left. of 
the altar, which was backed with a high reredos forming the 
front of the organ loft. The supports of the dome were 
arranged like those at St. Mary, Woolnoth, but the interior 
of Cockerell's building was disfigured by a double tier of 
galleries. In later years the liturgical arrangement of the 
church had been altered, and a chancel formed at the west 
end opposite the entrance. The exterior was very effective, 
with its dome and two towers, and the portico was nct 
spoiled with an ugly pepper-pct stceple set astride its pedi- 
ment. 

Marylebone Church, completed in the year 1818, from de- 
signs by Thomas Hardwick, at a cost of £60.000, has a pretty 
stceple bestriding the ridge of a rather fino portico. The 
combination of these two features is incongruous, but the 
effect of the building is good, owing to the weathering of the 
Portland stone of which it 1s built. The original arrange- 
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ments of the interior were quite unprecedented, two tiers of 
galleries, and the altar backed with a divided organ, the 
centre of which enclosed a large transparency by Benjamin 
West. John Nash's well-known church in Langham Place 
ig an oblong basilica arranged more or less in accordance 
with eighteenth century traditions, the west end has a round 
tower, with an effective Roman Ionic peristyle and Corin- 
thian columns round the belfry. It is finished with a tall, 
sharp spire, 146ft. high, a striking, if peculiar, feature, and 
the church is most admirably placed at a turn of the street. 

Soane's churches at Walworth and Marylebone, St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, by Hakewill, and a church in Bermondsey by 
Savage, are all of Revived Greek character, and better than 
the general run of the work done at the time, cach of them 
showing some attempt to evolve a type of building suited to 
the needs of the age, instead of a blind reproduction of temple 
forms. 

The Gothic tradition, as we have seen, had hardly become 
totally extinct. before attempts began to be made to apply 
medieval details to modern buildings. Churches more or 
less Gothic in character were built in London and elsewhere. 
Such. are St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, designed by Lang, the 
architect of the Custom House, about the year 1820; and St. 
Dunstan's, Fleet Street, by Shaw, the architect of Christ's 
Hospital, about 1825—an octagonal nave with an effective 
tower and openwork lantern. 

Amongst the Commissioner’s Churches, two—by Sir 
Charles Barry and James Savage, at Islington—were singled 
out for special praise by 15. 1. C., the critic who has been 
mentioned in connection with the Gentleman's Magazine. 
These are large brick buildings of Perpendicular character, 
pewed and galleried like the Classic churches of the period, 
built with embattled parapets and square towers or octagonal 
belfries. Similar churches were built at Edinburgh and in 
several provincial towns, such as Liverpool and Brighton, 
and places in the Potteries district. The best of this class 
of churches was that of St. Luke, at Chelsea, by James 
Savage, a building of considerable size, with a pinnacled west 
tower. The nave of this church 18 groined in Bath stone, 
and has flying buttresses very scientifically designed ; and, 
though the building is not at all massive, it appears to have 
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ceptions, existing buildings were altered in such a way asto 
make them conform to the prevailing fashion. | 

The churches built at the beginning of the ninteenth cen- 
tury are mostly to be found in populous towns, but, after the 
year 1837, numbers of new churches were built in country 
places, and many of the old village churches were restored ; 
the attention of architects was thus diverted to the pic- 
turesque qualitics which belong especially to this class of 
building. 

A. prominent carly Victorian architect was Edward Blore, 
who restored Lambeth Palace and refitted the choir of West- 
minster and Peterborcugh. There exist several churches 
from his hand, some of them in a starved Early English 
style, others imitated from the Romanesque churches of the 
Rhine provinces. Christ Church, Watney Street, Stepney, 
and the chapel of St. Mark's College, Chelsea, are examples 
belonging to tho last-mentioned class. These buildings are, 
as 8. rule, built of white brick, with cement or Bath stone 
dressings, and they are characterised by a singular combina- 
ticn of pretentiousness and meanness. The style, fortu- 
nately, found few admırers, and, after isolated attempts to 
reproduce Norman work, or, as in the case of Wilton Church, 
basilican arrangements, the fashionable church architects of 
the middle of the last century settled down to a style imitated 
from English Decorated work, using Early English, which 
was supposed to bear being starved, for cheap jobs. 

Considerable improvements were at this period introduced 
in the liturgical arrangements of churches—galleries and 
pews were generally abolished, chancels were formed, and 
morc space was provided about the altars. 

Like most good people who are very much in earnest, the 
Gothic Revivalists often went tco far. They built too hastily 
and too cheaply; they restored too energetically. Some of 
their work is already ruinous after only half a century s wear 
and tear ; yet it is hardly fair to blame the individual archi- 
tects or this, since they were obliged to supply a growing 
demand at a very low cost, and, if one man declined a com- 
mission, a rival would always be found ready to step into his 
shoes. It is instructive in this connection to compare the 
cost of a few churches built at different periods during the 
last century :— 


Date. Church. | Architect. Cost. | Per Sitting. 
| Ea 
Begun ...... 1513.55. Marylebone Church ..... | Hardwick ...... | £60,000 | £25 
Cont ae ےت‎ St. Pancras Church ...... : Inwood ......... | 0 | 80 
11824 St. Luke’s, Chelsea......... Savage ......... 20,000 ' 10] Bath 
1825...... Hanover Chapel............ Cockerell ...... 16,000 11 stone. 
|. 1846...... | Trinity, Paddington ...... Cundy ......... 14,000 1 
1846...... | 51, Saviour's, Leeds ...... Derick ......... | 20,000 | 15 
1654 aan Newport, I.W. ............ | Dawkes......... |. 11,000 , 8 with tower 
1854...... Doncaster Church ......... Scott ............ | 40,000 20 
1870...... Cork Cathedral ............ | Burges ......... 100,000 == 
1890...... | Trinity, Chelsea............ | Sedding......... | 20,000 (shell) 16 


stood very well. Taking into account the difficulties which 
its designer must have had to face, it cannot be denied that 
his work docs him great credit. 

The liturgical arrangements of all these churches were bad 
and their architectural detail was generally tame, when it 
was not altogether ungraceful. Yet, as a general rule, th 
were honestly and soundly constructed, and sometimes they 
have an appearance of size and stateliness which is lackin 
in an on work of succeeding generations. 1 

e Iractarıan movement, the writin i 
rebuilding of the Palace of We TS 
encouragement of the Gothic revival in the second Hacker 
of the nineteenth century. Owing tothe growth of a iou 
toleration testified to by the repeal of various laws اس ول‎ 
a ٢ Roman Catholics and Protestant dissenters 

ps also owing to the ri goi itudina, 
rianism in the National Chu cae E in 


to be looked upon with suspici c architecture ceased 
| Spicion, or 
Popery. The Tractarians taught eo as a badge of 


l importance of t 
sacraments, and their successors restored ۱۳ و ا و‎ 


many ceremonies which had fallen into disuse in previ 
don ‚ As a natural consequence, the preachi i 1 2 
which had hitherto sufficed for them, ceased to satiety re 
ee of the majority of Churchmen The - 
7٢ 0 x urch arrangement was thus gradually ele 
8 the reign of Queen Victoria, and, with very few ex- 


سے 
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And it must be remembered that the older examples gene 
rally had gallerics, a fact which makes the discrepancy be- 
tween them and the later buildings in respect of cost and 
accommodation the more remarkable. 
(To be concluded.) . 
— ل‎ 
TRE Menai Bridge District Council held a meeting on Tuesday 
and decided to erect a council chamber on the pier, at a cost 
not exceeding £400; and Mr. Joseph Owen, architect, was asked 
to prepare the necessary plans. 
ورس‎ 
THE HALLS OF ۰ 

1. Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland refer in 

their annual report to the excavations 81 Tara. These 
excavations, they remark, now happily suspended, or, come 
to an end, have been the source of much anxiety to the 
public, as may be inferred from the number of questions 
on the subject put in the House of Commons for some time 
past. The earthworks at Tara, constituting the only re 
mains of the Koyal residence once occupying the hill, are 
among the structures .scheduled to the Ancient Monuments 
Protection Act, 1882. The legal effect of scheduling is to 
give the Board of Works certain very limited powers for 
preservation. When a monument is scheduled we have 
power to prosecute, for injury or disfigurement of the rum, 
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all persons other than tbe owner, ór anyone acting on his 
behalf and with his authority. As against the owner and 
any person acting by his direction, ‘‘scheduling " gives the 
Board no remedy, and provides no means for protection 
of the monument against injury. The Act enables the 
owner to vest the custody of the monument in the Board, 
and where this step is taken we are clothed with powers 
against the owner and his agents similar to those which 
the mere “scheduling” gives against other persons. The 
question of vesting the custody of the Tara mounds has 
been the subject of correspondence, but the owners have 
not seen their way to vest, and our powers are consequently 
confined to those which result from the * scheduling " of 


the monument. In June, 1899, excavations were com-| 


menced on a portion of the hill within the scheduled area. 
The excavations were undertaken by some parties with the 
consent and authorisation of the owner of the portion re- 
ferred to, for the purpose of looking for the Ark of the 
Covenant. No opposition to the work was made by the 
then occupying tenant. On ascertainment of all the 
circumstances, we recognised that we were powerless to 
interfere by legal process, and necessarily confined our 
action to an endeavour, which was unsuccessful, to secure 
by persuasions the cessation of the excavations. The exca- 
vations continued during. the summer and were renewed in 
the spring of the following year to a limited extent. No 
interference took place in 1901. In December of that year 
the tenancy of the farm on which the excavations had been 
made was sold, and, in consequence of representations made 
to the purchaser by our inspector of national and ancient 
monuments and others, he interposed to prevent further 
defacement. Some small excavation was commenced in the 
spring of 1902, but stopped at the instance of the tenant. 
The holding has again changed hands and the present tenant 
i8 reported to be strongly opposed to any interference with 
the mounds. There is good reason under all the circum- 
stances to hope that excavation will not be resumed. Earl 
Russel, who owns a portion of the hill, has evinced deep 
interest in the conservation of tho mounds on his land, and 
they. are preserved intact. 


nn 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


“መሞ 


ለ ፻ a meeting of the above society on the 2nd inst., Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, president, in the chair, a paper was 
read on “ The Bacterial Treatment. of Sewage,” by Mr. 
George Thudichum, F.I.C., F.C.S., and of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : — 

The author prefaced his remarks by stating that the ex- 
tensive experiments which had bcen carried out during the 
last seven or eight years by various authorities had yielded 
results very gratifying to those who had first introduced 
bacterial methods. The principle that sewage could, in the 
large majority of cases, be purified by biological means 
alone, had now found practically universal acceptance, that 
being endorsed by the Interim Report of the Royal Com- 
mission now sitting. Ho pointed out that, that being so, 
there was no longer any need to argue as to principle, but 
the best methods of application might still be discussed with 
advantage. The two main points which were still being 
argued were (1) the relative merits of the anaérobic or septic, 
as compared with the aérobic, or coarse-grain contact sys- 
tem ; and (2) the various ways of applying the effluent from 
the preliminary treatment to the finishing filters. The 
author then proceeded to discuss the first point, and after 
setting out the arguments pro and con at some length he 
finally gave it as his opinion that the anaérobic process was 
more in accordance with the teachings of nature and more- 
over possessed certain specific advantages over its rival, 
such as the averaging of the sewage flow; the greater ease 
with which regular periodic working of the filters could be 
cbtained ; the absence of trouble from loss of water capacity 
through deposition of solids; and the easier and cheaper 
cleansing, if necessary. The necessity for covering a septic 
tank was then dealt with, the author stating that he thought 
it desirable, since it prevented disturbance of the bacterially- 
active scum, avoided risk of nuisance and enabled use to be 
made cf the gases evolved during the putrefactive process, 
as was actually done at Exeter. As regarded the question 
of the best method of applying the primary effluent: to the 
secondary beds, the author hesitated to express an opinion, 
since excellent results had been obtained by either method, 
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and the evidence available was not yet sufficient to enable 
a definite verdict to be arrived at. The author then dis- 
cussed the question of sea outfalls, and the possibilities of 
pollution of shell fish by sewage or sewage effluent. He 
thought that in some cases the standard demanded was too 
high, and suggested that reasonable safety was all that 
should be asked for, since absolute safety was practically 
unattainable. The author concluded by pointing out how 
the present methods of sewage treatment had been gradually 
built up, tracing the growth of the so-called Sutton system 
from its early commencement to its maturity. 
شس‎ d سس سھچو‎ 
HORNBY STREET (LIVERPOOL) 
WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 


R.H. Princess Louise last week laid the foundation 
stone of the Workmen’s Dwellings to be erected 

on the site known as the Hornby Street area. This embraces 
Hornby Street, Tatlock Street, and Raymond Street, and is 
being acquired by the Corporation as an “unhealthy area” 
under the powers of the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act, 1890. The main street, Hornby Street, is at present 
36ft. wide, and runs from Vauxhall Road to Scotland Road. 
The total number of insanitary houses proposed to be 
acquired 18 511, in addition to which there are 23 sanitary 
houses, making a total of 534. The population of the 
insanitary houses is 2431, and by the terms of the Local 
Government Board's Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Housing of the Working Classes) Act, 1902, which received 
the Royal Assent on 22nd July, 1902, the Corporation 
are required to provide accommodation on the area 
for the number of persons dispossessed. The new dwell- 
ings will comprise 23 blocks, or 445 dwellings, which, it is 
estimated, will accommodate 2,446 persons. ‘here will be 
48 four-roomed dwellings, 270 three-roomed dwellings, 90 
two-roomed dwellings, and 36 one-roomed dwellings, a 
keeper's house, seven shops, and a recreation ground con- 
taining about 1,755 square yards. In Hornby Street the 
new dwellings ure to be set back from the present line of 
street, so that for a considerable portion ot the length of 
this street the width between the main line of the new 


| dwellings will be 70ft. Each house will be provided with a 


separate w.c., and also with a separate scullery. The build- 
ings as a whole will be three storeys in height, with living 
room containing at least 150 superficial feet, the principal 
bedroom 125 superficial feet, the second bedroom 100 super- 
ficial feet, and the third bedroom, where one is provided, 


between 80 and 90 superficial feet. The average height of. 
the rooms is to be 9ft, clear, and the materials used in the. 


construction are to be local grey brick with red brick dress- 
ings, buff terra cotta being sparingly used, and only in the 
entrances. All the staircases will be lined with glazed 
bricks, the roofs slated, and the floors constructed with small 
iron joists with coke breeze concrete, the flooring boards 
being nailed direct on to same. The ashes are to be dis- 
charged into bins by means of shoots at the back, so that 
they can be collected daily by carts. 

The first portion of the scheme has involved the demoli- 
tion of 145 houses, and 71 per cent. of those tenants have 
availed themselves of accommodation provided by the Cor- 
poration in the immediate neighbourhood. The new dwell- 
ings on the site of this demolished area will contain 138 
houses, and it is proposed that when the first portion is 
completed another portion will be demolished, and the dis- 
possessed tenants from such portion will occupy the new 
houses now in course of erection. In this manner it is 
thought that the whole scheme can be carried out in three 
portions. The contractors for the first portion are Messrs. 
Joshua Henshaw and Sons, of Chatham Street, the amount 
of the contract being £23,382. The total area of the whole 
of the scheme is 26,025 square yards, and the estimated 
cost of carrying the same out in its entirety is £150,000. 
The plans for the whole of the scheme have been approved 
by the Local Government Board, who are now considering 
the terms upon which the Corporation shall be allowed to 
borrow the money, and it is hoped that, having regard to 
the increased period allowed by the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1903, the Board will allow 80 years 
for the repayment of the loan for the purchase of the land, 
and 60 years for the repayment of the loan for the erection 
of the buildings. With regard to the rent, it is estimated 
that if the one-roomed dwellings are let at 2s, per week, the 
two-roomed at 3s. per week, the three-roomed. at 4s., and 
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a depth of over 80ft. The outside walls are built hollow, 
the lower portion being faced with Belfast red perforated 
bricke, and the upper portion pebble dashed, with the gables 
in half-timber work. The roofs are covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. The central block contains on the 
ground floor the board-room, matron’s room, nurses’ dining 
room, with kitchen, scullery, storerooms The wards for 
patients, each of which is designed to accommodate six 
adults, are situated on each side of the central block, and at 
the extreme ends of the building and communicating with 
the wards are day rooms, so designed that in case of emer- 
gency each will accommodate four additional beds, In 
connection with each ward, but cut off by corridors opening 
to the outer air, are bathrooms, etc. In the rear is the 
operating room, also the washhouse and laundry. On the 
first floor are three private wards and five bedrooms for 
nurses and servants, with two sets of baths, etc. The central 
hall is panelled 18 oak for ه‎ height of 8 ft. from the floor, 
which, with the floors of the corridors, is laid with oak 
parquet. The floors of the operating-room, bathrooms, etc, 
are laid with marble terrazzo. Almost the whole of the 
internal plaster work has been done in Keene’s cement. The 
operating-room, which is top-lighted, has its walls covered 
with ivory white glazed tiles. The wards, dayrooms, opers- 
ting-room, hall, and corridors are heated throughout with 
hot-water pipes and radiators on the low-pressure system; 
and open fireplaces are also provided in all rooms. The 
wards, etc., are ventilated by galvanised iron extraction 
tubes in the ceilings, connected to exhaust ventilators in the 
roofs, and Tobin's tube inleta in the walls. A small mortuary 
is provided in a separate block at the rear of the site. The 
work has been executed by Mr. James Ferris, of Larne, 
while the sub-contractors engaged were: Heating, Messrs. 
Musgrave and Co., Ltd., of Belfast ; ventilation, Messrs. 
Donald and Donald, of Glasgow; plumbing and gasfitting 
Messrs. Kilpatrick and Son, of Paisley and Larne; parquet 
and terrazzo floors, Mr. J. F. Ebner, of 150, Old Street, 
London; stained and leaded glazing, Messrs. George Walton 
and Co., of Glasgow; wrought-iron gates and railing, Mr. 
George Jones, of Belfast. The whole of the work has been 
carried out from the designs and under the supervision of 
Mr. N. Fitzsimons, of 82, Royal Avenne, Belfast, with Mr. 
William Harpur as clerk of works. 


the four-roomed at 5s., and taking the estimated value of 
the land for dwelling-house purposes, the scheme will 
return 3 per cent. net. This is by far the largest scheme 
which the Corporation bave yet attempted in the nature of 
endeavouring to house the dispossessed. Tho next largest 
scheme was Victoria Square dwellings, which were for a 
different class of tenant altogether, and comprise 270 
dwellings with thirteen shops, while this scheme, 48 
previously mentioned, comprised 445 dwellings and seven 
shops. When the Hornby Street scheme and other 
echemes in operation are completed it is estimated that 
the Corporation will have provided 1,697 tenements, 
which will be tenanted exclusively by those who have been 
dispossessed by the operation of the Corporation in 
demolishing insanitary property. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


AT Wednesday's meeting of the Marxets and Baths Com- 
mittee of the Sunderland Town Council it was decided to 
erect new baths and washhouses in Hendon Road at an 
estimated cost of £9,500, the buildings to be erected by the 
Council's workmen, under the superintendence of the 
Borough surveyor. 


THE new hospital at Monmouth, which was opened on the 
6th inst., has been erected on the site of the old county gaol, 
and has cost about 28,000. ፲ከ6 building is in the old 
Kentish homestead style of architecture, and has been built 
from the designs of Mr. Creed, of London, by Messrs. Collins 
and Godtrey, of Shrewsbury. 


Tur Bishop Creighton Memorial Hall and Club-rooms at 
Embleton, which were opened last week, are situated at the 
corner of tho Alnwick and Craster roads. The building 1s 
constructed of local basalt whinstone, with Accrington red 
brick facings, and rough cast gables. The west portion of 
the structure provides for separate clubs for men and women, 
having billiard-room, reading-rooms, library, and four rooms 
upstairs for the caretaker. On the east of the club rooms is 
the large hall, with stage. The whole forms a compact block 
adapted to all the requirements of village life. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Elliot Bros, of Preston, 
from the plans of Mr. J. Wightman Douglas, of Alnwick 
and Newcastle, whuse designs were selected in competition. 
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FOUNDATION 81068 of the following buildings have just been 
laid :—Chepping Wycombe Town Hall (first section, to cost 
nearly £10,000), Messrs. Bateman and Hale, Birmingham, 
architects; Masonic Temple, in Cadzow Street, Hamilton, N.B., 
Mr. Alex. Cullen, local architect ; St. Anne's Institute, 
Limehouse, E. (to cost £7,000), Mr. H. White, F.R.I.B.A,, 
architect ; working girls’ home, known as the Ames House 
and Welbeck Restaurant, Mortimer Street, W., with aceom- 
modation for 120 residente ; St. Saviour's School, Norwich 
(to cost £2,000), designed by Mr. A. J. Lacey, the diocesan 
gurvevor, and being built by Mr. J. Hurn, local builder ; 
church at Broadheath, Worcester (to cost £3,050), Mr. 0 
Whitcombe, 5, Newman Street, W., architect ; and a church 
and vicarage at Holbeck, Leeds (to cost nearly £16,000), 
designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 


— —Àm 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced as follows:— 
£5,000 for Weymouth, £2,500 for Barbadoes, and £250 for 


Iona. 


THE new pier for Weston-super-Mare is to be 6,600 feet 
long and 45 feet wide, and that portion upon which the 
pavilion is to be erected will ከ6 160 feet wide. The weight 
of the cast iron and steel work required is nearly 4,000 tons, 
and 600 screw piles will be used, for the driving of which 
special machinery has becn designed by the contractors, 
(Mayce & Co., Liverpool). The pier will be founded upon 
these piles, which will support the columns and bracing, 
upon which will be fixed the stecl superstructure. The 
pavilion will be an imposing structure of steel ‘and wood, 
with four corner turrets and lofty central dome, and the 
main hall will seat 2,000 persons, The building will be 
lighted by electricity, and at the end there will he erected a 
band stand for open-air concerts. 18 18 hoped tha: the pier 
will be sufliciently advanced to allow of its being opene 
next June. 


Tne new Church of St. Ignatius, in Oxford Street, Salford, 
which has just been consecrated, is built of brick, with 
terra-cotta dressings, the nave columns being of mottled red 
Runcorn stone. ላ campanile is placed : the Oxford Street 
end. 18 addition to the usual church accommodation, a 
parish room is provided in the basement under the 7 
vestry and south transept. The buildings throughout are 
supplied with clectric light from the Corporation cables. 
This portion of the work has been executed by Messrs. F. 
ገኛ. Smith & Co., of Salford, and the terra-cotta is the work 
of Mr. Jabez Thompson, of Northwich. The church has 
been erected from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Darbyshire and Smith, of Brazennose Street, 
Manchester, and the whole of the work has been carried out 
by Messrs. W. Brown and Son, of Salford. The actual cost 
of the structure and parish room, with its furniture, 18 


£9,461. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


— 


Sr. CLEMENTS schools, Oxford, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Manchester 
stoves, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. R. Waycoop AND Co., LIMITED, of Falmouth Road. 
London, S.E., inform us that they have removed their Glas 
cow address to 116, Hope Street. the premises of the Liver- 
pcol and London Globe Insurance Company, where three ? 
their electrie passenger lifts have been fitted. 


Tur Smiley Cottage Hospital, Larne, which has just been 
completed, has a frontage of 140 ft, and the central block 


— a. 


Messrs. Wu. Ports AND Sons, turret clock manufacturer: 
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REGISTRATION. 
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THE address of the new President of the Society of Archi- 
tecta contains a strong plea for registration, which has 
coma to be the watchword of this Society. In some 

respects one is inclined to think this question of registration 

is very like that of the new Fiscal Policy. All that we can 
feel quite sure about is that. we cannot feel sure of the result! 
lf registration would raise the art of architecture and mini- 
mise the importance and standing of the mere business archi- 
tect (or, better still, snuff him out altogether) we might 81] be 
content to put up with it. But we do not for one moment 
believe this would be the case, or that anything but the bolster- 
ing up of mediocrity and the average man would result. It 

rs to us very certain that instead of every third boy in 
our families being good enough to turn into an architect, that 
there are very few indeed born into the profession. How few, 

indeed, of the architects already practising are much 6 

than architects in name! Some of those who are most 

successful are nothing better than creditable surveyors and 
men of affairs, who also have considerable ability in knowing 
how to lay their hands on capable assistance of an artistic 
sort. It is, perhaps, altogether too much to hope that there 
can be any considerable number of men found to do original 
or even really artistic work, but we note very little result in 
the prime essentials of good architecture amongst the pro- 
ducts of our present educational systems. There is only too 
much evidence that the instinct for good proportion, pleasing 
outline, well accentuated detail, etc., is a rare and uncertain 
quantity, and that the bulk of work is built up by carefully 
studied imitation. Directly a certain kind of design is 
successful in competition it is imitated and followed ad 
nauseam, with all its sins of proportion and detail. And if 
you question those who, by their natural powers and instincts, 
have been most successful in producing the finer qualities of 
architecture, you find they have had little or no success in 
imparting their knowledge to others, and, indeed, hardly 
know how to set about it! Mr. Thomas seems to think that 
the main contention of those opposed to registration is that 
it will be the means of indiscriminately registering all and 
sundry without question. We believe this is not the main 
contention at all. Any evil that might result after the first 
passing of an Act of Registration would soon disappear, but 
it is when we get fairly to work with a new generation that 
the real objection comes in. An architectural student would, 
we feel sure, we able to pass the tests of examination without 
being really artist enough to make a good architect, and many 
we believe, who would make good architects would refuse to 
undergo examination tests. Some of the nicest interior 
decorative effects are nowadays being done by business firms, 
and we do nct see how this kind of practice is going to be 
stopped. For Mrs. Smith will surely still be able to walk into 

& shop and request designs and estimates for transforming her 

house, withcut. any trouble about a professional or any cther 

kind of architect at all. The architectural effect will be reeled 
out at sq much per yard by the firm and probably be a good 
deal better than that done by a registered architect. ‚The 
public at present do chiefly prefer poor stuff, and an American 
architect told us the other day that a vulgar man ought to 
be supplied with vulgar architecture! Architecture is not 
one of the great tastes of the day, and we could lay our hands 
on 8 score or two of architects who ought to be eagerly sought 
for and continually employed, but who are steadily passed by 
in favour cf energetic and enterprising men who have passed 
the examinations. 

پو همي 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


UR readers may see Grinling Gibbons at. his worst. in the 

illustration of carving at Belton House in Country Life 

for November 14. Here we find a natural rendering 50 

true and lifelike, so free and unrestrained, that it is simply an 

application such as one might obtain ከሃ the hanging of natural 

objects in the form of swags and pendants; it has no vital 

or sympathetic connecticn with the architecture it is intended 
to enrich. like scme of his work. 


«Mn Mer DA A 


WE are informed by Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R.1.B.A., that 
Holkham. Church, referred to in Mr. Hems' letter last week 
on Blandford House, is an old church restored, and not a new 
one. Mr. .ل‎ K. Colling also points out that his drawings 
were not purchased by the R.I.B.A., but from it by a sub- 
scription. 


THE Corporate Property, Charities, and Endowments Com- 
mittee of the London County Council have been considering 
the absence of any bids at the auction in October, when 
valuable plots in the Strand, Kingsway, and Aldwyoh were 
offered on lease, and whether the building conditions im- 
posed should be modified. have come to the conclu- 
sion that the Council would not be well advised to make any 
alterations, and are of opinion that there will be no diff- 
culty in eventually disposing of the plots under the existing 
conditions. | 

Mr. THoomas W. Cutier, F.R.I.B.A., has been elected 
treasurer to the Sanitary Institute, to succeed the late Profes- 
sor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P. 

M. HirpoLyTE J. Branc, R.S.A., has given particulars of the 
Royal High School, Edinburgh, with a view to its adaptation 
for 4 new National Gallery. In regard to this the Scotsman 
says: —“ It appears that the superficial floor space of the 
whole building at the Mound in which the National Gallery 
and the Royal Scottish Academy are housed is 12,490 feet, 
while the floor area of the main buildings of the Royal High 
School, with its fine central hall, amounts to 13,914 feet. 
The gymnasium recently built has a floor space of 8,896 super- 
ficial feet, so that between them the floor space is 22,810 
superficial feet, as against 12,490 for the National and Royal 
Scottish Academy Galleries, an increase of over 9,000 feet. 
There are also at the Royal High School other buildings, 
which give an additional area of 2,346 feet, which might be 
suitable for minor exhibitions; and there are possibilities 
of extension of the main building, without in any way de 
stroying its beautiful architectural features, which would 
give 3,000 to 4,000 additional superficial feet of space. 
Built in 1829 from designs by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, the 
High School has always been considered one of the most per- 
fect classical edifices in the country, so that from an artistic 
point of view the buildings on their splendid situation would 


. be perfectly suitable for a National Gallery of the Arte. 


The Royal High School, which was originally the property 
of the Corporation, is now vested in the School Board ; and 
should anything come of the proposal, which it is evident 
will be discussed, to acquire it for a National Gallery, the 
educational intereste which it now serves would, of course, 
have to be duly considered and conserved." 


THE eastern front of Buckingham Palace is going to be 
scraped (says the Decorators’ Magazine), in order to make it 
a fitting residence for the King, and to bring it more into - 
line with the Victoria Memorial. 


To those having a knowledge of statics and strength of 
materials, including beam stresses and deflections, ag these 
subjects are usually presented, the new book on “ Graphic 
Statics,” by Jerome Sondericker, B.S., C.E., Associate Pro- 
fessor cf Applied Mechanics, should prove invaluable. It con- 
tains 145 pages, seventy figures. and three folding plates. 
Cloth, 85. 6d. net. Published by Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
Lendon, and John Wiley and Sons, New York. The volume 
is the product of an extended experience in teaching at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and while dealing 
specifically with problems encountered in building construc- 
tion, it is also of service to engineers and students generally. 
A useful attempt has been made in Section 6, Chapter IT. to 
develcp a general method of dealing with frames where bend- 
ing stresses occur in addition to the tension and compression 
stresses. The four main divisions of the work are special 
chapters under the particular headings of general methods, 
roof trusses, beams, and masonry arches, abutments, etc. The 
impcrtance of knowing how to proceed in the construction 
cf the drawings as well as understanding the general prin- 
ciples invelved is unusually well brought out. 


1 


Tue late Mr. J. Martin Brooks took Mr. A. R. Groome, 
A.R.I.B.A., into partnership some twelve months ago, and the 
stvle of the firm is now Messrs. James Brooks, Godsell, and 
Grcome, 35, Wellington Street, Strand. W.C.; and Palace 
Chambers. Hereford. 
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GEORGE C. Harre, R.I., R.B.A., is about to hold an exhibi- 
tion at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bond Street, W., of water- 
colour drawing, under the title of “ Venice: Colour and 
Sunlight." The private view is to-morrow (Saturday), and 
the exhibition will remain open until Christmas. 


THE report of the Departmental Committee appointed in 
September, 1902, to inquire into the administration of the 
Edinburgh Board of Manufactures has been issued. The 
committee recommends that the Board of Manufactures 
should be reconstituted and reduced in numbers, and its 
name changed to “Board of Trustees.’ The new Board 
under the Commissioners’ scheme would consist of fifteen 
members, three of whom would be members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Other members would be nominated by 
the Edinburgh Town Council, University, and the learned 
societies, and eight of the members would be nominated by 
the Secretary for Scotland. The erection of a new National 
Gallery is also proposed by the committee. On the retire- 
ment of the present secretary a rearrangement of the present 
clerical staff is recommended, as is the general supervision of 
the National Gallery by the Board, and its holding in trust 
of Dunblane Cathedral. A new School of Art is proposed 
for Edinburgh, gn the lines of the Glasgow School of Art, 
which would be incorporated with the Applied Art School, 
which should remain under the control of Sir Rowand Ander- 
son. Amongst other recommendations are the giving of a 
freer hand to the curator of the National Gallery, and the 
application to Parliament of a grant-in-aid of £1,000 a year, 
unfettered by conditions. Under this scheme the Commis- 
sion estimate the increased charges on, the annual votes at 
£4,200. The Edinburgh Town Council, it is recom- 
mended, should be entrusted with the selection of a site for 
the proposed new National Gallery. | 


Mr. James RHIND, of Liverpool, architect, died on November 
6. He was thirty years ago assistant to Messrs. W. G. 
Audsley, and for some years practised himself successfully. 
Mr. Thomas F. Shaw, architect, of Harlesden, Middlesex, died 
on the 3rd inst. 


مس هط 


On Tuesday, at the Mason’s Hall, Coleman Street, E.C., 
The Whittington Stone public-house, Highgate Hill, was 
offered for sale by auction, together with the historic stone 
outside. The purchaser of the house is under covenant to 
take over and look after the landmark. The first offer was 
£10,000, and the price rose to £12,800. At £13,500 it 
was bought in for the vendors. 


On Wednesday, in the Great Hall, Winchester House, City, 
Messrs. Walton and Lee commenced the sale, which will 
last two days, of the estate of Lord Kensington, in the 
Earl's Court district of the Royal Borough of Kensington. 
The estate comprises Edwardes and Pembroke Squares, the 
greater part of Kensington Crescent, and important por- 
tions of Earl's Court Road and Warwick Road. ፲ከ6 garden 
in the middle of Edwardes Square, which is over three 
acres in extent, and one of the most beautiful of London's 
open spaces, was also offered, and 15 was announced that it 
will be shortly available for building developments. At 
the commencement of the sale a number of lots were offered 
en bloc, comprising the whole of Leonard Place, parts of the 
Earl's Court Road, and one side of Edwardes Square, oring- 
ing in a total ground rent of £604, and an estimated rack 
rental of £7,703. The first bid was £20,000, and at £64,500 
this important fragment of the estate was sold. Other lots 
were then offered separately and fetched correspondingly 
good prices. 


Tue International Congress of Architects at Madrid is to 
be held from April 6 to 13 next year. 


To owners, attendants, and intending users, we can recom- 
mend a practical guide to " Gas and Oil Engine Manage- 
ment, by M. Powis Bale, A.M.IC.E, M.LM.E, author 
of “ A Handbook for Steam Users,” Woodworking Machi- 
nery, ^ Stoneworking Machinery," ete., published by Crosby, 
Lockwood and Son. The subject-matter is condensed, and 
arranged in the form of paragraphs for ready reference. 
Useful hints are given on selecting and fixing a gas engine ; 
principle of working, etc. ; failures and defects; valves, 
igniticn. piston rings, etc. ; oil engines; and a special section 


containing rules, tables, etc. The book is well produced, and 
the large clear type is most grateful to those who read much. 


THE report of the work of the Department of Technology of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, for the session 
1902-3, may be had post free for one shilling from the pub- 
lisher, Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle Street, W., and is 
honestly worth much more. It is of very great value, more 
particularly to students preparing for kindred technical exa- 
minaticns, as it contains more than 200 pages of examination 
questicns set by qualified men in, among ‘other subjects, 
builders’ quantities, painters’ and decorators’ work, plasterers 
work, masonry, brickwork, carpentry and joinery, and 
plumbers’ work. 


WE have received a «copy of the official report of the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress, recently held in London. 
It is a formidable volume (20s. net) and may be obtained from 
the Public Health Engineer, which is to be congratulated upon 
the production of this exhaustive report, a work of unusual 
difficulty, as at the Congress three languages were in constant 
use. From the large number of resolutions carried, we select 
one as specially important, “ The Congress considers that a 
system cf fire insurance rating which does not discriminate 
between safe and unsafe construction, and between carefulness 
and negligence, is an injury to the community.” The Con- 
gresa was the first of its kind, and marks the commencement 
cf a new era in fire protection. 


Ar the Birmingham Master Builders’ Association annual 
meeting on Thursday week, the President, Mr. Albert S. 
Smith, said the price of materials had not come down to any 
great extent, labour was at the highest point it had ever 
reached, and, therefore, it could not be said that building 
prices were low. In the hope of improved trade, the com- 
mittee had refrained from giving notice of a reduction of 


wages. 


AT a meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, held 
on Thursday at the house of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, Great George Street, the President, Mr. R. Kaye 
Gray, dealing with matters affecting the institution itself, 
stated that, in deference to the view that it should have a per- 
manent habitation of its own, a site had been acquired in 
Tothill Street, which would suffice for the erection of an 
institution building with suitable lecture theatre and neces 
sary offices, though the council had no intention of building 
until they believed the institution to be strong enough 
financially to meet the required expenditure while remaining 
in possession of a handsome surplus. It was thought that 
developments in the near future might permit of an alliance 
with kindred societies for the erection of one large Temple 
of Engineering, where the various branches might find their 
homes; in the event of such a scheme maturing, the pro 
perty acquired would be a realisable asset so long as no 
special building was erected on it. 


Tue first meeting for the session of the architectural section 
of the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow was held on 
Monday, when Mr. Ninian Macwhannel delivered his præ- 
dential address, entitled, “ A Few Suggestions on the Plan- 
ning of Parochial Institutions.” Mr. William Meikle, junior, 
vice-president, presided. The lecturer, after giving & brief 
sketch of the development of poorhouses since 1835 to the 
present time, said it was only within the last few years that 
the local authorities (Parish Councils) had been awakened 
to the necessity of improving the accommodation of ther 
poorhouses. There was no need for building elaborate and 
extravagant buildings, as had already been done in connec 
tion with several of our asylums. Plain, substantial build- 
ings of brick, simple in design and economical 1n construc 
ticn, without in any way sacrificing the efficiency of admınis- 
tration, ought to be aimed at. From plans which he gub- 
mitted. he calculated that the cost: per bed should run from 
£140 to. £180. In referring to details of construction. the 
lecturer stated he would suggest the discarding of wood floors 
entirely, and adopt fireproof floors covered with linoleum, 2 
method not uncommon in Germany. In Munich, firep 

floors are given a floating coat of cement on which linoleum 
is laid; in Mannheim an asphalt, covering is usually specified 
instead of cement. If linoleum be securely fixed to the floor 
with cement a high degree of durability can be attained. The 
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great advantage claimed for linoleum besides its durability 
is its cleanliness, there being no crevices or openings into 
which dirt or dust: can lodge. 


Messrs. SHAW AND Sons, stationers, of Fetter Lane and 
Crane Court, London, E.C., send us a very convenient form 
of scribbling diary for 1904. This diary is specially pre- 
pared for the use of district and council clerks, clerks to the 
guardians, education authorities, etc. etc., and is inter- 
leaved with blotting paper throughout. The usual postal 
regulations and ample information on law stamps, etc., are 
given, and the prices vary from 15. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 


— —— وت نتسه 


COMPETITIONS. 


HE Erdington Council House and Free Library competi- 
tion ig confined to local architects, and the conditions 
appear reasonable. We are glad to note that the £1 

deposit for conditions will be refunded, if they are returned 
within one week. Mr. William Henman, of Birmingham, is 
the assessor, and the premiums are £50, £30, and £20. 


For the St. Anne'son-the-Sea proposed free library compe- 
tition, amongst local architecte only, the conditions have 
been issued. Premiums of £20, £10, and £5 are offered for 
the best designs sent in. The author of the selected design 
may carry out the works at an inclusive fee of 7 per cent. 
(the amount of tha premium to merge into and form part 
of the commission) on the cost, the fee to include the pre- 
paration of.plans, sections, estimates, the measuring up of 
the work, getting out quantities, and all other work in con- 
nection therewith. A further condition is that no commis- 
sion of any kind is to be received by the architect from the 
contractors, or any of them, and the library building, in- 
cluding furnishing, architect’s commission, and all other 
costs and expenses in connection therewith, 18 not to exceed 
the sum of £3,500. 


At Tuesday’s meeting of the Ayr District Committee the 
awards of the consulting architect, Mr. A. Cullen (Hamil- 
ton) on the competitive plans for the new infectious diseases 
hospital at Cloverhill, to cost about £7,000, were submitted, 
and were found to be as follows :—(1) W.G. Laidlaw, Edin- 
burgh ; (2) Newton, Cheatle and C. H. Vernon Cale, Bir- 
mingham ; (3) J. K. Hunter, Ayr. Mr. Laidlaw has been 
chosen as the architect for the buildings. Messrs. Newton, 
Cheatle, and Vernon Cale get the premium of 20 guineas, 
and Mr. Hunter 10 guineas. 


THE competition for laying out and on 11,902 square 
yards of land in Church Road and Sandy Lane, Leyland, has 
resulted in the Urban Council awarding the premium of 
fifteen guineas to Messrs. G. Kay and Son, Isle of Man. 


Tue Fylde Water Board New Offices Competition has re- 
sulted in the selection of the design sent in by Messrs. H. and 
W. Wade, of 27, Birley Street, Blackpool, and St. Anne's. 
Fifteen designs were submitted. The total cost is estimated 
at £7,500, and the entrance is so arranged that it will be 
opposite Church Street, so that the clock tower which will 
adorn the front will be seen from Church Street along Temple 
Street. It will be a three-storey building, with a basement, 
and built of brick and yellow-stone facings. The accommoda- 
tion will include—on the ground floor, chief and assistant 
collectors’, engineer's, drawing, and outside manager's offices, 
and showroom ; on the first floor there is the board room to 
the front, with an ante-room, offices for the clerk, superinten- 
dent, and accountant, and accountants clerks, together with 
the telephone and type-writing rooms. 


IN 1902 the Council of the Society of Arts offered three prizes 
amounting in the aggregate to fourteen guineas to the North- 
ampton Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C., to be awarded for art 
workmanship among the students of the Institute. These 
prizes were provided by the accumulation of interest on a sum 
of £157 presented by the committee of an exhibition held in 
North London in 1865, with a view to the award of such 
prizes. The governors have recommended that the prizes be 
awarded as follows, and their recommendation has been 
adopted by the Council of the Society of Arts: — First prize, 
£7 79., to A. J. Downey, for a bookplate ; second prize, £4 4s., 


to S. F. Briault, for a specimen of chasing ; third prize, £3 3s., 
to F. C. Latter, for a frieze. The Council have offered to 
provide similar prizes for a future year. 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have made 
the following additional awards in. respect of papers dealt with 
in 1902-3 : —A Telford gold medal to George Deuchars, Lon- 
don; Crampton prizes to A. B. Brady, Brisbane, and G. Max- 
well Lawford, London ; Telford iums to T. Johnstone 
Bourne, Tientsin ; R. 11. Rhind, London ; H. T. Hincks, Marı- 
kuppam ; G. A. Hobler, Cairns; A. J. Goldsmith, Brisbane; 
F. H. Frere, Derby; R. Appleyard, London ; P. Hamilton, 
B.Sc., London. For students papers the awards are:—- 
The "James Forrest" medal and a Miller prize to Waude 
Thompson, Burton-on-Trent; the "James Prescott Joule” 
medal and a Miller prize to I. V. Robinson, West Hartlepool ; 
Miller prizes to H. A. Bartlett, London ; 3. D. Morgan, Glas- 
gow; H. 8. Watson, London; J. V. Thomas, Gloucester ; O. 
B. Rattenbury, Doncaster; and C. M. Skinner, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
——1 — سے‎ 


- OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


کے اسم سد 


CARLETON LODGE BILLIARD-ROOM. 
TREADWELL ለእጩ Martin, Architects. 


Owına to the steep slope of the site from front to back of 
house, the billiard-room illustrated is on the garden level, 
and at the same level as the basement. It is, therefore, so 
designed that the main living:rooms on the ground floor 
enter out upon a terrace, forming the roof of this room, and 
the staircase indicated leads down from the same. The 
whole of the oak work is Austrian oak, fumed and wax 
polished, the wall above being covered with hand-stencilled 
canvas. The ceiling is in fibrous plaster, with moulded 
panels at each corner, the design so arranged that where 
four panels come together at the intersection of two beams, 
the design thus formed is complete. ል]] the electriclight 
fittings are in wrought-iron, and the furniture 18 covered in 
dull green, to match the billiard table cloth, and finished 
with dull gold braid. The general contractors were Mesers. 
Patman and Fotheringham. 


STUDIES OF OLD METAL WORK. 
By C. F. WILKINSON. 
WE reproduce some interesting studies of old down spout 
heads and old wrought ironwork by Mr. C. F. Wilkinson, 
of His Majesty's Office of Works at Liverpool. 


س-ص- سح 9°—— 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


AST Thursday, Mr. Hugh Stannus paid a visit to his native 
|. city and gave an address before members of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors. The author en- 
titled his address “ Architectural Education,” and spoke to his 
hearers in an easy way, his address being designed to appeal 
more especially to the student portion. , He remarked 
that it was a very good beginning for a man to have 
tried his hand at all three styles, the old Classical, the Mediz- 
val, the Renaissance, in. addition to the Modern. A good 
knowledge of German would be found helpful, especially in 
the mastery of text books, and some idea of legal work would 
be sure to prove useful. A budding architect should also keep 
up his literary knowledge in order to be able to submit a lucid 
report to any public body. Mr. Stannus went on to advocate 
that a professorship of architecture and of architectural science 
should be created in Sheffield, in connection with the 
establishments of higher education. Such a professor ought 
to be responsible for the teaching of architecture and should 
have a proper status amongst his colleagues, the other pro- 
fessors, and amongst his fellow citizens. He would give lec- 
tures not only to those who were going to be architects, but 
also to those who were going to be their clients. By that 
means the general body of people would realise that architec- 
ture had evolved through the centuries without a break. ፲ከዩ 
people would then realise that the work of an architect was 
not merely the designing of mouldings or the arranging of 
extra quantities to a builder. "I was born in Sheffield," con- 
tinued Mr. Stannus, “so I am a citizen of no mean city. If 
fifty years ago our forefathers had been courageous we should 
never have had the unsightly streets that now give visitors 
such a poor opinion of the public spirit of this city." Those 
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Shefhelders, continued Mr. Stannus, who had lived in the city 
all their lives did not know how the aspect of the place struck 
a stranger or one who had returned after some years’ absence. 
Why was there not a worthy scheme carried out, piece by 
Piece, as occasion offered? The reason, unfortunately, lay ın 
the fact that there was a First of November. That was All 
Saints’ Day, and he believed all the saints were afraid of meet- 
ing all the souls of the constituents. In other words, coun- 
cillors are afraid of meeting citizens. He was bound to say a 
fine thing had been effected in the improvement of High Street 
and one or two other thoroughfares, but there was a host of 
opportunities still awaiting the attention of those who are 
patriotic enough to take advantage of them. He looked for- 
ward to the time when architecture took its proper place in 
the counsels of the citizens. | 

An interesting discussion followed, and on the motion of 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, seconded by Principal Hicks, and supported 
by a number of others, a hearty vote of thanks was acoorded 
Mr. Stannus for his lecture. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N the 12th inst., Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A., read 

a paper on “Modern Domestic Architecture.” Mr. 
Corbett said that the advance during recent years in 

the art of architecture had been greatest in domestic work, 
and had been largely influenced by the feeling that modern 
architecture must be founded more on sound and straight- 
forward construction, and the suitable treatment of materials 
than on the forms of buildings erected to fulfil the require- 


ments of some bygone century ; although careful study of these 


old buildings is a necessity to every architect. Noting 
various points as to the choice of materials and methods of 
construction, stress was laid on the advantages of solid con- 
struction of floors, etc., and detail givem of some varieties of 
sclid concrete or wooden floors. A double cavity wall was 
mentioned as probably having some advantages. Speaking 
of various treatments of wall surfaces, half-timber work, when 
used merely as a casing in front of a brick wall, was con- 
demned as being د‎ useless, and more or less perishable, decep- 
tion. The aspect and planning of the chief rooms, and of tne 
house as a whole, were briefly commented on, and illustrated 
by examples of plans by Mr. Norman Shaw and others. 
Referring to the external treatment, it was insisted that the 
scheme must be mentally realised as a combination of 
materials of certain colours and textures, not merely as a 
pleasing arrangement of lines on paper; and that local 
material should generally be preferred. While moulded 
brick is a useful material, terra-cotta was thought to be quite 
unsuitable for country houses. The remainder of the paper 
consisted of comments on lantern slides, showing over fifty 
views and plans of good modern domestic work by leading 
architects. 

After a few words by Mr. J. W. Beaumont, the president, 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. W. ላ. 
Reyle, and seconded by Mr. J. S. Hodgson. 

At the same meeting the names of the following prize- 
winners were announced:—For the best work in the 
R.I.B.A. classes: First year course, Mr. R. J. Vernon, prize 
value £4 4s.; second year course, Mr. Sidney Moss, prize 
value £4 4s. For the best work in the evening classes of 
design: Mr. H. B. Laycock, prize value £4 4s.; Mr. Beau- 
monta prize value £5 5s. for measured drawings for the 
sketch book, Mr. Claude Paterson. Set of sketches in con- 
nection with summer visite: First prize, value £3 3s., Mr. 
Frank Dyer; second prize, value £1 1s., Mr. J. H. Somerset. 
Measured drawings of old work: First prize, value £3 3s., 
Mr. J. H. Somerset; second prize, value £1 ls, Mr. R. ل‎ 
Vernon. Commentary on map of interesting buildings of 
the neighbourhood: Prize value £1 1s., Mr. Spencer H. Old- 
ham. Design for window and balcony: Prize value 10s. 6d., 


Mr. C. Norman Taylor. 
— —n n 9— ——— 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE first meeting of the session 1903-4 was held at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., on the 19th inst. The 
President (Mr. Walter W. Thomas), in opening the 

proceedings, said the beginning of the session had been 
clouded by the unlooked-for death of their late president, 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail. The news had come as a great shock, 
and the circumstances under which so useful a life had been 


suddenly terminated was a matter for the deepest regret to 
the society, with which he ከ84 been conncted for eighteen 
years, and no less to the senior architectural body, the 
R.I.B.A., with which Mr. Trevail had been associated as a 
Fellow for ten years. A vote of condolence to the relatives 
was unanimously passed. 

During the evening the following gentlemen were elected 
to membership and studentship :-—For hon. membership: 
Colonel C. O. Ellison, past president, 22, Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool. For membership: F. J. Bellamy, 18, High 
Street, Yeovil; A. B. Brown, 12, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C.; P. M. Du Feu, 3, Buona Villas, Ventnor; S. D. 
Edmunds, 79, Victoria Street, St. Albans; W. L. Hill, 38, 
Albion Street, Leeds; H. W. Hiller, Palace Chambers 
Westminster; A. B. Houchin, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hat 
Street, W.C.; W. H. James, 4, Bloomsbury Place, W.C.; 
R. L. Jones, 14, Market Street, Carnarvon; C. Mitchell, 
132, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; W. J. McWilliams, Library 
Buildings, Port Elizabeth ; G. Meek, 20, Leinster Chambers, 
Manchester; W. H. Winder, 48, Bedford Row, W.C. For 
studentship: C. E. Ardley, 5, Baron’s Court Road, West 
Kensington; W. H. Evans, 8, Portland Street, Southamp 
ton; W. S. Mackintosh, 63, Denzil Avenue, Southampton ; 
J. Peascod, 5, Thornton Road, Carlisle; O. G. Bond, 15, All 
Sainte’ Place, Stamford; H. L. Webb, 64, Berners Street, 
W.; E. Shirreffs. 10, Hyde Vale, Greenwich; I. A. Simpson, 
104, Bewsey Road, Warrington ; J. Stalker, P.O., Box 1038, 
Johannesburg, S.A.; J. Stewardson, Petterhill Bridge Ter- 
race, Carlisle. 

The balance- sheet for the year ending October 31, 1903. 
showing a reserve fund of £700 and a surplus of over £1,100, 
was adopted. 

In the course of his address, the President said: The 
| society has arrived at a stage of its existence when its 
sphere of utility and influence has been demonstrated 
beyond question, and when it might. well essay to stand alone, 
not only in regard to such matters of general interest as 
registration, but on questions which more particularly affect 
the members, such as a scale of charges, a form of contract, 
articles of pupilage, conditions under which alone a mem- 
ber will compete, etc. 

Nothing has done more to promote the advancement of 
architecture in this country of late years than the gradual 
development of schools of architecture, and the institution 
of chairs of architecture in connection with the Universities 
of Li and Manchester, the former being the first of 
the kind in this country, and the latter owing ita existence 
largely, I believe, to the efforts of the Manchester Society 
of Architects. Most of the allied societies afford facilities 
for gaining knowledge, the Leeds and Yorkshire Society 
being perhaps the most prominent with a new scheme which 
has every indication of being successful. And I trust before 
long the University of Wales, at Aberystwith, will have its 
school of architecture, which will have my hearty support if 
established. The new School of Architecture in London in 
connection with the Architectural Association has just com- 
pleted a most successful first year's work, and is deserving 
of the hearty support of the profession ; its curriculum 15 
unique and its scheme admirable, providing as it does 5 
means whereby a man may test his adaptability for the 
profession before binding himself down for a term of years, 
thus enabling him to withdraw in good time if he finds that 
his abilities are such as would have better scope in some 
other profession. The great fault of the usual system of 
pupilage to my mind is that in many cases a youth is bound 
down for a term of years, only to find at the end that he has 
mistaken his vocation and wasted time and money. In 
Ireland also this question is receiving consideration, but 
after all, these praiseworthy efforts to raise the 8 of 
architectural education do not much more than touch the 
fringe of the profession, for the reason that the system 1s 4 
voluntary one, and until schools of architecture are State 
supported, or, in other words, a system of statutory educa 
tion is established, it is hopeless to expect that, more than 5 
small proportion of students will avail themselves of the 
advantages now open to them. A system of compulsory 
education would do good in two ways—it would show to the 
intending student exactly the course of study which he mus 
necessarily take if he ever aspires to be more than & sub- 
ordinate, and so would. enable him to shape his studies from 
the first with a definite object in view, while the mere fact 
of a certain standard being set up, which all must 
would tend to stop the ever-increasing stream of incapables 
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who are new attracted to the profession by the fact of ite 
being open to all. 

This question naturally brings one to a matter in which 
the society is particularly interested, viz.: —Statutory regis- 
tration. Does ıt not seem to be not only common sense, but 
common justice, that a man who has entered the profession 
by legitimate means, that is, by spending his time and money 
in properly fitting himself for its duties and responsibilities, 
should be protected against the bogus practitioner whose 
only claim to the title of architect is the fact that: it appears 
on his door-plate. The principle of registration 15 one 
against, which a valid objection has never been made; it is 
only when it becomes a question. of carrying into effect that 
principle that objections are raised on certain points by those 
who are so bigoted and prejudiced as to be unable to consider 
the matter from any point of view other than their own 
narrow one, and who endeavour to obtain a cheap popula- 
rity by the easy way of indiscriminate condemnation of a 
measure of the clauses of which it is evident they know 
nothing at all. Very little to my mind is gained by con- 
troversy, but much may be accomplished by persistent, and 
continued effort towards a definite end. No amount of argu- 
ment can get over the fact that the profession 18 practically 
solid on the principle of registration, and when it comes to 
fighting out the details, the common sense of the majority 
must win. 

It is not my wish or intention on this occasion to go 
deeply into the pros and cons of the question, but I should 
just like to take one point. If I understand our opponents 
rightly, their main objection to the Bill is based on the 
assumption that it will be the means of indiscriminately 
registering all and sundry without question, and that thereby 
the evil which they admit now exists will be increased ; this 
only shows what irresponsible statements can be made and 
what. inflated nonsense is talked im the hope of stemming 
the tide. It is true that Parliament will not pass any mea 
sure which does not protect properly vested interests, and 
quite rightly, but that is a v different thing from regis 
tering indiscriminately. The Bill provides for registering 
only those who can prove to the satisfaction of the General 
Council that they were before a stated date and are still 
actually practising architecture, the General Council being 
com: of a body of architects in the nomination of whom 
the R.I.B.A. has the preponderating influence, and the 
choice of who shall be registered reste entirely with the 
General Council, which might be supposed capable of pro- 
perly adjudicating on the claims placed before it. The 
president of one of the allied societies recently said in effect, 
that an im Bill was better than no Bill; this is per- 
fectly true, because the least that a Bill would do would be 
to stop admission to the profession except by legitimate 
means, and for that reason alone it would deserve every sup- 
port. The position of an objector who is already a member 
of any architectural body is an untenable one, because he 
has already admitted his agreement with the principle by 
voluntarily registering himself, and that objector forgets 
that though he may to a certain extent protect himself by 
so doing, yet so far as the public are concerned he cannot 
prevent) those persons he may consider unqualified from 
inserting their names alongside of his in the public direo- 
tories and other lists, so that he is to all intents and pur- 
poses compelled to submit to be classed in the public eye 
with all and sundry who may care to assume the title of 
architect, so that he at present suffers the indignities which 
he pretends to fear would be the result of a Registration Bill. 

Every man has a right to his opinion, and if there are a 
few who are genuinely satisfied with the present state of 
affairs or who are unable to express an opinion one way or 
the other, there are very many others who are not content 
and who will agitate until they get what they want. 


It is understood that the architectural societies generally | 


are in favour of registration, and that some of them have 
urged the R.I.B.A. to take the matter up. That is as it 
should be; the senior body is the right one to take the lead 
in this, but because it does.not do so that is no reason why 
others should not, and the support that the society has lately 
received shows that it is recognised that it is not fighting 
for its own hand, but in response to a generally expressed 
fecling in the profession that the time has come when the 
matter should be taken up in earnest. The tendency of the 
times is towards federation, and in matters architectural 
there is the same feeling and desire for consolidation and 
for some strong central authority to control the whole. 


Straws show which way the wind blows, and recent events 
in Ireland and elsewhere make it plain that the senior body 
is acting against its own interests in not fairly and squarely 
facing the question of registration. It 15 encouraging to find 
the President of the R.I.B.A., making registration the prin- 
cipal theme of his address, and to have his assurance that 
the Royal Institute is in sympathy with every effort to raise 
the status of architecture and architects in this country, 
which of course includes the registration movement ; but it 
is evident that the only practical way of obtaining the de- 
sired end, viz., by Parliamentary powers, will not be sought 
by the Institute until it has tried every other possible 
scheme. The proposal to form a Board of Architectural 
Education, if carried out, may be useful in focussing and 
controlling the efforts of the various schools of architecture 
throughout the country, but it will do nothing at all to 
remedy the grievances which it 15 admitted exist in the prac- 
tice of architecture. As usual the Institute fears to defi- 
nitely pledge itself one way or the other on the question, 
though it admite that the large body of opinion in favour of 
compulsory registration cannot and must not be ignored. 
The Institute is apparently on the horns of a dilemma; 
anxious to propitiate those few leaders who object, and at 
the same time knowing that the general body of practi- 
tioners must be reckoned with, it proposes a middle course: 
that of a scheme of voluntary education, which, however 
good and desirable in itself, will be unable from its very 
nature to deal effectually with the question. Such a scheme 
will not at all appeal to practical men who are aware that 
nothing lees than statutory powers will enable any authority 
to deal effectively with such an important question as the 
education and consequent neceseary registration of archi- 
tecte. 

The preeent situation may be summed up in a few words. 
It is admitted that grievances exist which should be reme- 
died, the question is how? Very many of us know and say 
that there is but one practical way, while a few other are 
anxious to try various schemes before accepting the inevitable ; 
but let those who think they oan by any means effec- 
tualy hinder progress in this matter remember the legend 
of the Saxon, king who was taken down to the sea-shore and 
told what a clever fellow he was. He showed his advisers, 
however, that he could not stop the advancing waves, and 
if our opponents care to see a parable in that, the advancing 
water is the tide of pr which they can no more stop 
than could the wise old king the waves. 

There must necessarily be certain restrictions and condi- 
tions im upon those who propose to erect buildings, 
but one would naturally think that when these conditions 
emanate from the landowner who is presumably anxious to 
dispose of his sites, that they would be of such a character 
as to encourage rather than put off an intending buyer. 
The opposite seems to have been the case in the Holborn 
to Strand improvements. 

Those who have read the conditions of sale will see at. once 
that they are of a character calculated to make the boldest 
hesitate, the decision on any point afterwards arising is in 
the hands of the Council’s architect, from which there is 
no appeal. The objection is not a personal one to the archi- 
tect as such, but to the principle which places 80 much 
power in the hands of an official. | 

There must be something wrong when the opportuuity 
to secure sites in so valuable a centre fails to attract pur- 
chasers. I think the conditions should at any rate حا‎ sub- 
ject to an appeal to arbitration in case of dispute. This is a 
question not only for lessees, but architects who have to advise 
their clients who propose to take sites. If there is no refe- 
rence to an arbitrator.in case of dispute, a client may be 
mulcted in a large additional expenditure he never contem- 
plated, and which may bring him to ruin. 

It is a agn of the time that a few architecte should hive 
been obliged to form themselves into a competition reform 
society, with the object of “ blacklisting " competitions with 
the conditions of which they do not agree, and they have 
done good work in this way, but why was it left to them to 
take it up? Here again is shown the want of the strong . 
hand. The present system of putting out designs to compe- 
tition is one which has come to stay, and it is not to the 
credit of the profession as a whole that in spite of protests 
and requests that architects should not compete in certain 
instances, there are always found some who will disregard 
such requests, and it must lower those who enter in the eyes 
of the promoters themselves, to find that there are men will- 
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ing to quote terms on which they will undertake the work in 
the event af their being successful. Such practices want put- 
ting down with a strong hand, but who is to doit? Were 
there a statutory authority it could absolutely control these 
matters by making it a question of professional conduct. 
Promoters would then quickly see that it was waste of time 
to come before the profession with any invitation to com- 
pete, the conditions of which wêre not in accordance with 
professional usage. 

There is a matter in connection with the Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition which I think has not received the 
attention it deserves, and that is the appointment of the 
assessor to act as joint architect with the author of the 
selected design. I maintain that the principle is an entirely 
wrong one and opposed te the best interests of the profes- 
sion, and I consider the attention of the profession should 
be called to it, and that steps should be taken, say by the 
Competition Reform Society, to bring the matter to the 
notice of those in authority. Also the competition for the 
Liverpool Pierhead Baths and Tramways Offices, which in 
the first instance proved a failure. Yet there were found 
six or seven firms of architects to enter into a second com- 
petition for baths only, without any assessor being appointed 
or any premium offered. Then there was the competition 
for the housing of the poor upon the site known as the 
Hornsby Street area, Scotland Road—another fatlure—the 
work being afterwards carried out by the corporation's own 
officials. Surely this state of things can only have one 
result, and that is to drag the profession through the mire. 
If the profession does not respect itself, what can it expect 
from the public and public bodies? You cannot find any 
other profession that would submit to this sort of treatment 
in the way the architectural profession does. I am glad to 
say that the firms of architects who act in this way are 
getting fewer every year, and the sooner they are wiped out 
the better for the profession. 

Having expressed my disapproval of certain things, I 
must give credit when credit is due. The Liverpool City 
Council and the citizens have done more than their share 
to advance architecture and public improvements. 

I would particularly like to draw the attention of archi- 
tects to their position under the new Education Act. Most 
of the committees are formed of sub-committees of city 
councillors or county councillors or urban district councils. 
Now most of these gentlemen seem to think the persons 
they ought to employ as architects and surveyors for their 
future new buildings are their city surveyors, land surveyors, 
county surveyors, 10ad surveyors, and other gentlemen 
whose particular qualifications are more of the nature of 
land stewards, bridge masters, and road surveyors than 
architects. Now there are gentlemen in our profession who 
during the last thirty years have made a particular study 
of school building, and it appears to me the valuable expe- 
rience that they have gained during that period will be lost 
to the community if the principle I have just indicated is 
persisted in. Most of the county and city surveyors have 
as much work as they can possibly personally attend to, 
and they have had in the past no practical or persomal ex- 
perience of school building. Therefore it is very important 
that we, as the Society of Architects, should bring before 
the notice of these various authorities, the importance of 
appointing architects of experience in school construction 
to look after the supervision of their schools in the future 
and not leave them in inexperienced hands with results that 
will mèan. disaster and increased rates. 

A question in which the Society of Architects is parti- 
cularly interested is that of "ancient lights," which is to 
form a subject of discussion at our next meeting. The Bill 
which has been drafted by the joint committee of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution does not seem to 
do much more than take the matter out of the hands of the 
lawyers to put it into those of the surveyors, so that the 
benefits to the building owner are not increased—rather the 
opposite in some cases. 

— — — ھھھ 

Tux new senior mixed school in Kingsgate Road, West Hamp- 
stead, N.W., which was opened on the 16th inst., provides 
accommodation for about 500 scholars, and has cost £28,000, 
including £10,000 for site. The contractors were Messrs. 
Lawrance and Sons. The designs were those of Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, the architect to the School Beard, and the work has 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. Westcott, the 

Board's clerk o£ works. 


CHURCH DESIGN“ 
By C. A. NICHOLSON. 


(Concluded from page 360) 


^| HE cheapness of churches built in the fifties may be 

partly accounted for by the growth of the railways, 

and partly by the fact that church designs were then 
generally based upon rural and parochial models. The 
choice of this type minimised constructive difficulties, and 
made it possible to cover a considerable space in a very 
economical fashion. As a result, the churches of this age 
are seldom of a really imposing or dignified character. 

Pugin set the fashion of spires and open timber roofs, 
neither of which features can be made effective in a cheap 
church. Pugin's own works invariably possess distinction 
and character, notably his churches at Birmingham and 
Cheadle, the convent at Alton, the churches at Rugby and 
Ramsgate, and his work at the Houses of Parliament. 

The first of these, St. Chad's, Birmingham, built at the 
very commencement of the reign of Victoria, 15 a masterly 
design, exceedingly bold in conception. Its tall nave and 
aisles are covered with a great unbroken slant roof, carried 
on graceful arcades. The transepts are shallow, and the 
choir has an apse, and is flanked with chapels. Its stained 
glass, its wood work, and much of its metal work, are both 
rich and dainty in effect. Externally, it is very severe and 
simple, with red brick walls and slate roof. The hipped 
rcofs of the transept somewhat recall Flemish, work. The 
western spires are rather small in scale, neither turrets nor 
steeples, but the sculpture on the west doorway is charm 
ing. The frontispiece of Pugin's " Apology” shows thi: 
church with a central spire, which was never carried out. 

The style which Pugin could handle impressively was less 
successful when imitated by his contemporaries. Innumer- 
able churches were built in large towns and their suburbs in 
the forties, fifties, and sixties, as well as in country places. The 
ideal materials of this age were Kentish rag, with Bath stone 
dressings. The style was generally Decorated, the roofs very 
steep open ones, with plaster between skimpy varnished 
rafters; floors were laid in red and black tiles; pews were of 
varnished deal ; organs were at first placed in west galleries, 
and later on in chancel aisles or organ chambers. Ther 
pipes were gaily illuminated. Arcaded dadoes under the east 
windows did duty for reredos, and the fashionable glaziers 
were Hardman and Wailes, though a few enamel transpa- 
rencies were imported from abroad. It is needless to quote 
examples to illustrate this dismal, though perhaps inevitable, 
chapter in the annals of modern ecclesiology. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that some good work was done at this 
time. Scott's church at Camberwell, for instance, with its 
fine central steeple and its long chancel, is solidly built and of 
good outline, though internally the effect is spoiled by the 
galleries. A very fine Roman Catholic church in Stepney 
was built about this time from the designs of one Wardell; 
and away in Australia, the cathedral, the university build- 
ings, and numerous churches in the city of Sydney were 
being carried out under the care of Blackett in a bold and 
vigorous Perpendicular manner, somewhat reminiscent of 
the work of Wykeham. T 

Meanwhile, the Ecclesiological Society, the moving spirit 
of which was Beresford Hope, was steadily influencing the 
architects of the day. Beginning by insisting upon a literal 
reproduction of old forms as 8 necessary preparatory process, 
the ideal of these enthusiasts was to bring about the develop 
ment of a new and living vernacular architecture based upon 


-Gothic models. 


Since the Ecclesiological Society and its individual mem- 
bers possessed considerable influence in the selection of arch 
tects to carry out church work, their opinions naturally car 
ried great weight. Scott and Brandon, the architect of the 
Irvingite Church. in St. Pancras, were to a certain degree 10 
sympathy with the views of this society, but less so than Car 
penter, Butterfield, and Street. Carpenters opportunities 
were few, but his fine church in. Munster Square is sufficient 
evidence of his ability, and an unexecuted design of his for 
a cathedral at Colombo is quite remarkable as an original 
attempt to adapt Gothic to a hot climate. Slater, who had 
been partner with Carpenter, Ferrey, Withers, Dawkes, 
Buckler, Brandon, Teulon, and Christian were all popular 
church builders in the fifties and sixties. But the work of 
Butterfield and Street was far ahead of that of their contem- 


*A paper read to the Architectural Association, November 6, 1903. 
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` poraries, and its superiority quite justifies the patronage they 

received from the Ecclesiological Society. All Saints’, Mar- 
۱ Street, Butterheld’s first great work, was designed so 
long ago as 1849, and is a marvellous production for its date. 
Tbe fine outlines of this church, and the completeness and 
-thoughtfulness of ite details, stamps its designer as an artist 
of real genius. l 

Whatever may be thought of some of the details of Butter- 
field’s work, there can be nothing but admiration felt for his 
strict insistence upon principles, and for the thoroughness 
with which he worked. When he built All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, he laid down certain rules of his own, and from those 
. rules he never deviated at any period of his long career. 
Although no two of his works are alike, every ome of them 
exhibits the same leading peculiarities, a complete mastery 
of proportion. and scale, a rigid insistence upon sound com- 
struction and accurate werkmanship, and upon a certain 
definite standard of liturgical arrangement. His architec- 
tural detail was invariably based upon purely English models. 
He made a frank use of modern materials and modern 
constructive expedients, and always insisted upon the 
inclusion of every detail of ornament and furniture as 
part and parcel of the architect's scheme, determined by 
him at the very outset of an undertaking. Perhaps But- 
terfield's greatest success was his remodelling of the school 
chapel at Rugby ; where, with most unpromising materials, 
and upon a cramped site, he succeeded in producing a more 
original and dignified chapel than is possessed by any of the 
great English schools, hardly excepting even Eton or Win- 
chester. The mention of the last-named building, however, 
recalls the fact that Butterfield's restoration work is less 
commendable than his original designs, at any rate if it be 
considered an axiom that the restorer should efface his own 
personality in his work. Butterfield had few followers, 
but the work of George Edmund Street had a very 
strong influence upon his contemporaries. Like Butterfield, 
Street remained faithful to Gothic motives, though in the 
middle of his career he was very much influenced by the beau- 
ties of French and Italian models. His constructive ability 
was hardly equal to that of Butterfield, but, like him, he in- 
sisted upon sound building and upon adherence to a standard 
of liturgical arrangement in. all his works. ` 

Sir Gilbert Scott, in his career of forty years’ duration, did 
as much as any architect to influence the taste of the nation. 
Working at first in correct English Decorated style, his later 
buildings are often somewhat French in character, though he 
never went to the same length as Street or Burges in these 
matters. Posterity will, perhaps, judge him upon the merits 
of the numerous restorations which he carried. out. This is 
hardly fair to his memory ; he may have made mistakes some- 
times, but, when we look at St. Albans, at Chichester, and at 
Southwell cathedrals, and at many Continental churches, we 
may well be thankful that he was at any rate more conserva- 
tive and modest than most of the architects of his time. 

Burges did not carry out very much important church work 
besides Cork Cathedral and the excellent restorations at Wal- 
tham Abbey. His church of St. Faith, at Stoke Newington, is, 
however, interesting as being arranged upon distinctly 
modern lines. It consists of a wide nave with an apse and a 
coved ceiling and broad lancet windows, below which rung an 
arcaded passage aisle, the general disposition recalling the 
Bishop’s Chapel at Rheims, and the detail being French in 
character. Burge's fine church at Limehouse, with its simple 
saddleback tower, is less well known. 

The churches built by James Brooks in North London are 
designed in an early and severe manner, solidly built, and of 
fine proportion. Two of these, St. Chad’s and St. Columba رو‎ 
at Haggerstone,:are cruciform buildings, the latter with a low 
tower over its chancel, and are distinctly impressive, although, 
like much of this architect’s work, rather cold and uninterest- 
ing in detail. Brooks’ churches are roomy and well arranged 
for modern requirements, and their architect frequently intro- 
duced vaulting over the whole or a part of the buildings 
carried out by him. 

The late John L. Pearson's large town churches are a class 
by themselves. Beginning with the pretty but rather tame 
building in Bessborough Gardens. in correct middle-pointed 
style,he was next employed at St. Peter's, Vauxhall, an apsidal 
brick church of French character, vaulted throughout. He 
afterwards settled down into a distinct manner of his own, 
which is exemplified at Kilburn and Red Lion Square, at Croy- 
don, Norwood, Liverpool, and Bournemouth, and which cul- 
minated in the cathedral at Truro. These churches are all 
vaulted throughout, and designed with great constructive 
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skill, the area of the supports being reduced to the least pos- 
sible limits. Their plans are often ingeniously arranged to 
fit an irregular site, their detail is severe and of strictly Eng- 
lish origin, but they vary considerably 16. general design. 
Perhape the individual features of these churches may be con- 
sidered unduly small in scale, and their effect is rather toy- 
like in consequence of this, yet the various parts are always 
in agreeable proportion with one another, and are refined in 
themselves. In later life both Brooks and Pearson carried out 
work of Decorated and Perpendicular character, but their chief 
successes were attained when they were working in earlier 
styles. | 

5 contemporary of these was the late Sir Ärthur Blomfield, 
some of whose earlier churches deserve attention on account 
of their frank modernity, iron columns and galleries being 
freely introduced. The re-modelling of Quebec Chapel, near 
the Marble Arch, was carried out from Blomfield’s designs, 
and St. Barnabas, Oxford, was built by him in a plain round 
arched style, mainly of concrete. His later work was usually 
of Perpendicular character. 

Little important church work was done at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and most of it was entrusted either to 
the architects just mentioned or to living artiste of unques- 
tioned ability. The younger Gilbert Scott and John Sedding, 
though their opportunities were few, certainly founded a 
school of imitators, if not of followers. The former, with 
Messrs. Bodley and Garner, and others, evolved a refined 
modification of late Gothic work which is seen ati its best in 
large town churches. Sedding, with an intimate knowledge 
of old work, was, nevertheless, frankly modern in his ideals. 
Each of his buildings marks a fresh phase of his versatile 
powers. Theearliest and most complete of his churches, that 
at Bournemouth, has a nave and chancel with very slender 
arches opening into a north aisle, a stone rood screen and 
reredos, and a western tower, the detail being late Decorated, 
and all the accessories of the church very complete. Cardiff, 
Hayle, Falmouth, and Highgate are great, simple, hall-like 
churches, with narrow aisles and no chancel arches, their detail 
based upon early models; and their interiors invariably 
characterised by a remarkable sense of spaciousness. At 
Truro Sedding followed the old Cornish type. At Clerken- 
well the work is Renaissance, steel stanchions and girders being 
enclosed in ccncrete columns and entablatures. Holy Tri- 
nity, Chelsea, is a wide, hall-like church, with widely-spaced 
and massive piers, and, as is well known, it was intended 
to give eminent painters and sculptors a free hand in its 
internal decoration under the general guidance of the archi- 


tect. The last church which Sedding designed waa built after. 


his death at Ealing by his successor, Mr. H. Wilson. Here 
the supports are unusually far apart, and the piere carry 
wide and low segmental arches. There is no clerestory, but 
galleries are formed over the flat ceilings of the aisles, with 
three trifonium arches in each bay of the nave. The nave 
is lighted by a huge west window with traceried buttresses, 
suggested, perhaps, by those at Gloucester. Sedding, like 
Pugin, was & most versatile designer. His woodwork is un- 
rivalled in fancy and refinement; his embroidery, glasswork, 
and metal work are full of interest, and always designed in 
strict accordance with the nature of the material used. 

To some extent J. Bentley's work resembled that of Sed- 
ding, though it was founded more strictly upon precedent. 
In his last and most important church, ከ6 was compelled to 
follew archaic and foreign models, and he attained a result 
which bids fair to be honoured with the sincerest form of 
flattery. 

During recent years, many good, bad, and indifferent 
churches have been built, many styles have been imitated, 
and many mannerisms developed only to be forgotten. One 
is therefore led to the conclusion that architectural style 15 
no longer a question of mouldings and traceries in these daye 
of cosmopolitanism and railways. 


A building may be unmistakably modern whatever may 


be the shape of its windows or its pillars, the disposition of ite 
parts, or the materials of which it is constructed. 

Hence there is little advantage in discussing questiona of 
stvle, which, after all, must be left to the discretion of the 
individual designer. 

Unintelligent plagiarism of eccentricities should, however, 
be deprecated. Thus, a fashion has lately arisen for bisecting 
traceried windows with clumsy mullions running up to the 
arch apex, a device calculated to cause the stonework to be 
fractured in the event of any settlement. Another latter- 
day freak is the boldly buttressed tower, abruptly cut off at 
the top without any cornice or other architectural finish, and 
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and its cost worked out, I believe, at not more than £3 or 4 
a sitting. 

Although, as has been indicated, it is possible, and often 
legitimate, to exercise parsimony in adjusting the proportion 
of the cross section of a church, it must not be forgotten that 
actual height is a thing in itself most desirable. Although 
lack of height can be neutralised by skilful disposition of the 
resources at the architect's disposal, it is a very false economy 
to attempt to save money by crowding the floor space of a 
church. The planning of altar, font, seats, and so forth are 
determined by the average sizes of the human body, and the 
requirements of the Incorporated Church Building Society 
may be taken as defining an irreducible minimum in thee 
respects. A sanctuary should be roomy, not less than one, 
or, in large churches, two bays in length. Unless there i 
ample space steps should not be multiplied, narrow and 
crowded steps being both dangerous and undignified, espe 
cially at the altar. Altar rails should be placed upon a single 
step, and the approaches and return gangways should be 
broad and direct. 


sometimes capped with a temporary-looking shed-like roof, 
dome. 
ge کت‎ it goes without saying that 1t should 
not be used unless it is the best of its kind. ‘This means that 
good diaper work is better than bad figure work ; whitewash 
ıs better than commonplace decoration ; and plain. windows 
to be preferred to tinted cathedral glazing, and, indeed, to 
most stained glass. Brick and stone are better than tawdry 
. polished granite, and good woven work than ordinary church 
embroideries. l | ۱ 
Architecturally, the great invention of recent years is the 
cheap church. The cheap church of fifty years ago was 
ornate, but shoddily built. Twenty years ago economy was 
effected by building substantial and fairly complex churches of 
the cheapest and ugliest materials, red and yellow brick, fitting 
them up with varnished deal furniture, and stunting their 
proportions. Where funds are limited, 1t seems 
better to adopt an economical plan from the outset, discard- 
ing chancel arches and complexities of roofing, and spending 
the available funds deret سی‎ and x jai pt 5 
ish 1 details. ings churches at Falmouth an 
Goins cn oat : ing. 7 is cramped it is better to introduce galleries than to crowd 
the floor space. Pews seem preferable to fixed rows of chairs, 
which are ugly and ricketty, but there seems no good reason 
why a part of the church should not be pewed, and the rest 
of the floor left open and used only for movable chairs, as 15 
often the case abroad. The usual English system is possibly 
answerable for keeping the very poor away from church from 
a feeling of shyness at having to sit alongside of well-dressed 
people in a public 
Hou ue screened off from the body of 5 church 
and fitted with swing doors, greatly add to ite convenience 
and comfort, and may be advantageously introduced, even 
though they may necessitate. the building of western galleries 
Vestries, and accessory buildings, are too generally cramped 
in modern churches, but a detailed discussion. of these matten 
18 unnecessary, since they have been, dealt with in a thoroughly 
practical and sensible fashion in Mr. Micklethwaites excel: 
lent little book upon modern parish churches. E 
As regards the position for the choir and the organ, !፥ 3 
important that these should not be placed too far apart, nor 
be at a long distance from the altar in an English church, 
because large portions of the prayer book services take the 
form of verse and response between priest and people. 1 
Continental plan of treating the musical parte of the servo 
as independent of the ritual —for instance, the performance 
of organ solos or anthems during the canon of the 
not seem likely to commend itself to English ideas. Except, 
therefore, in a very short church, there are objections از‎ 
ing the organ and choir in a west gallery ; though, if : 
can be two organs, the larger instrument should certainly 
placed at the end of the nave or of one of the ۱ 
where sufficient height is available to allow the larger የዶ 
to speak properly. The common custom of placing the c ٧ 
in the chancel generally works fairly well, and it seems pud 
to abandon. it for the mere sake of novelty. But in 0 
very large and long churches, and in cases where there 8 9 
and narrow chancel arch, the singers are best سو مین‎ 
nave or in galleries facing each other, like those at MUA 
St. Anastasia, Verona, and Exeter Cathedral. These er is 
galeries may be used with a west end organ. The اسر‎ 
rangement must, however, be determined by so many lt 
سه‎ that it is not possible to lay down a gener Y 
for the placing of the organ and choir. The Italian سا‎ ٢ 
putting them behind the altar would not commend ! መ 
English ideas, although it is a suitable arrangement d 
as in monastic churches, the choir is entirely 0 و‎ 
clergy. A choir of laymen and boys placed facing strain? 
municants at the altar rails would be a cause of 1 ٢ 
to many people, and this, therefore, would be an ob] 
able arrangement in a modern parish church. m 
Chapels are convenient, indeed, almost ቀርባ عل‎ i 
to parish churches of any size A chapel should n 
niently paced with regard to the entrance ہیں‎ 7 
church, or it should have an entrance of its own, 85 59 7 
ing and lighting arrangements should, if possible, 
contained. Only two steps are necessary ata al = uel 
footpace and the communion step, as side altars are 7 
for plain celebrations. ۱ spa 
The traditional position of an English church en up 
the main axis of the church, either at the west en dat aug 
thecrossing. But there may often be circumstances مه‎ the 
gest some other position as best for the tower: وز‎ oft 
side of the nave or the chancel; and in such cases 


solidly built, and of good scale and proportion and interest 


by avoiding undue multiplication of parts, and by disposing 
the section of the church in such fashion ae to secure an 
agreeable proportion in each of ite alleys without undue 
expenditure of material. l 7 

‘Che unit by which the eye measures the size of a church 18 
the width of the nave bays. If these are unduly wide, and 
the scale is not restored by some device such 86 a subdivision 
of the bays, the church looks shorter than it really is. We 
must all have noticed how the adoption of sexpartite vaulting 
shortens an interior. On the other hand, if the features are 
too small, the church will look toy-like. The best dimensions 
seem to vary between 1506. and 25ft. according to the size of 
ከከ6 church. An agreeable proportion between eight and 
width can generally be secured, whatever the 8356 of the 
church, by the adjustment of the relative widths of nave and 
aisles. ‘Thus, if a church be 6016. across, and its nave 30tt. 
wide, the wall plates must be, let us say, 40ft. from the floor, 
in order to secure agreeable proportions. 1f, however, the 
nave be reduced to 21tt. in widtn and the aisles proportionately 
increased, the wall plates need only be 28ft. from the floor 
in order to obtain the same proportion as before. Unlees 
ample funds are available it seems a mistake to attempt a 
clerestory, because a one-sterey building looks much higher 
in proportion than one in which the height 15 subdivided into 
pier arch and clerestory. It is generally possible to obtain a 
sufficiently tall arcade to give dignity to the interior of a 
one-storeyed church, and if the aisle roofs are flat or span ones 
like the old west country churches, a dignified range of win- 
dows can be contrived in the aisle walls. Where clerestories 
are attempted in small churches, it is desirable that there 
should be a considerable difference in scale between aisle and 
clerestory. Thus the clerestory may be subordinated to the 
aisle, as was commonly done in fifteenth century is! 
churches, or on the other hand, the clerestory may dominate 
the design like that at Malvern Abbey. The cheapest 
known form of church is that in which a single large slant 
roof covers both the nave and the aisles. 17 this plan must 
be adopted for the sake of economy, it is still possible to 
secure good scale in the central alley by using bold arcades 
and large end windows. In these cases the aisles must, of 
course, be sacrified, and their windows must be small, perhaps 
square-headed. Good hinte for the treatment of such churches 
may be gathered from the village churches in the timber 
districts of England, and from some French work. The detail 
of such buildings should, of course, be simple; and the extent 
to which simplicity may be carried without sacrifice of dignity 
may best be learned from a study of old work. 

A small and cheap, but most successful, village church was 
built some years ago by Mr. Harrison Townsend in a Surrey 
hamlet. ۱ Its plan 15 without 215165, 8 simple nave and sanc- 
tuary with shallow transepts and a small chancel enclosed 
with screen work. The roof is low-pitched, and covered with 
pantiles, the eaves project boldly, a simple bell cot stands over 
the sanctuary arch. The ceiling is a Welsh groin ingi 
some 5ft. from the floor, and there are a 1 ا‎ 
round-headed windows on each side, a large western. ee 5 
and a recessed sanctuary cleverly lighted from the roof. There 
7 7 agis and distinction about this little church which 

quite unusual to find in the generality of modern work, 
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possible to obtein fine internal effects by a judicious contrast 
of the massive supports of the tower with the lighter piers and 
arches of the reet of the church, as is done in the fifteenth 
century church of St. Mary Steps, at Exeter. ‘he internal 
treatment of the tower 18 one of the great chances open to 
the church architect, and this feature has been handled in ጹ 
remarkably masterly way by  Butterfield at St. Albans, 
Holborn, at Stoke Newington, and at Rugby. Some sugges- 
tive tower interiors are occasionally met with in small ancient 
churches, such as Woodeaton and Minster Lovell, near Oxford. 
And the seventeenth century Brittany steeples, which are 
structurally towers turned inside out, deserve study as being 
less costly than ordinary towers, and far more effective than 
mere bell cote. 

Should it fall to our lot to design cathedrals or large colle 
giate churches, we should, I think, unless we have very good 
reasons to the contrary, place the towers and dispose the main 
lines of the building in a regular and monumental fashion, 
and it is very doubtful whether a happier grouping can be 
desired than, the traditional English combination of a large 
central lantern with smaller belfries at the west end. The 
requisites of a modern cathedral are a nave sufficiently spacious 
for a large congregation, and a choir roomy enough for the 
cathedral staff and the senior clergy of the diocese. The 
cathedral must contain the official chair of the bishop, and it 
ehould dominate a group of diocesan buildings such as the 
Chapter house, the congress hall the diocesan offices, the 
music schools, and so forth. Many medieval cathedrals and 
abbeys have been more or less successfully adapted for modern 
use, but it will be admitted that a new cathedral should not 
follow old monastic models in too literal a fashion. The ideals 
of the French cathedral builders of the thirteenth century, as 
exemplified at Paris and Bourges, have more in common with 
modern requirements than the monastic churches of our own 
forefathers. The plans of the French cathedrals are unbroken 
rectangles, with apses and double aisles and galleries all 
round; the choir and altar being in the middle and in full 
view of the laity, who were admitted to the nave, the aisles, 
the ambulatories, and the galleries. This appears to be an 
ideal arrangement for a great national church, and 
advantages that are lacking in the later French cathedrals, 
with their innumerable private chapels, and in our own mins 
ters with their long, narrow plans and closely-screened choirs. 
The cathedral builders of the future should surely make the 
fullest use of modern constructive facilities and engineering 
skill in order to enclose great unbroken floor spaces with struo- 
tures that shall be stable, fireproof, durable, and rust proof. 
The great crossing space at St. Paul's has enabled the Chapter 
to make their church in a certain sense the religious centre of 
the British Empire. An ordinary Gothic church is not suit- 
able for great national or civic functions; witness the make- 
shift expediente that are necessary when Westminster Abbey 
18 used for coronations or thanksgiving services. 

It has not been. possible in this paper to discuss the special 
constructional problems that have to be faced by the church- 
builder, nor to treat of the details of architectural ornament, 
of sculpture, of painting, or of stained glass. A knowledge of 
all these matters is especially necessary for the church archi- 
tect, since shoddiness and commercialism are more offensive, 
if not more immoral, in church work than they are in build- 
ings designed to gratify the luxurious taetes of individuals, or 
the vanity of secular corporations. Thirty or forty years ago 
the average architect, imitating the mannerisms of the leaders 
of the Gothic revival, tricked out his wall surfaces in parti- 
coloured brickwork, or left them in rough rubblework pointed 
with black mortar; set up columns of polished ganite, and laid 
floors with shiny tiles; designed gabled screens and reredoses ; 
and filled our churches with garish and ill-drawn glass, and 
with clerical tailor's metal work. All this was supposed to con- 
stitute a vigorous school of architecture. We who are ready 
enough to laugh at the work of the sixties and seventies, must 
take care lest, in our craving for originality, we should tum 
the ridicule of future critics against ourselves. And since 
originality is not to be obtained by a mere jumbling together 
of several old features of different origins in a new building, 
the surest way to architectural progress would seem to be that 
we should acquire a thorough knowledge of construction and 
of design, that we should study nature and avoid conscious 
copyism either of old or of contemporary work, and that we 
should thoroughly master the conditions of every problem 
presented for our solution, and endeavour to work out that 
problem in the simplest and the most unostentatious fashion 
that we can discover. 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


FEW weeks ago an alarming telegram appeared in the 
ለ London papers to the effect that in consequence of hot 
springs having been encountered in the tunnel the, heat was 
insupportable, and that probably the work would háve to be 
abandoned. The sender of this telegram little knew of the 
skill, the perseverance, and the ready resource of the able 
engineers directing this great work when he despatched his 
message. Difficulties of no common kind have been encoun- 
tered, but they are all in process of being solved, and gatis- 
factorily solved. The total length of tunnel will be 12} 
miles, of which distance 64 miles have been penetrated on 
the north or Brique side, 44 miles on the south or Italian 
side, leaving only 14 miles still to be executed. Owing to 
the great height of the mountain above the tunnel—some 
6,000 feet—the pressure is great, and the temperature of the 
rocks and springs of water correspondingly high. The 
greatest heat which has been been encountered 16 576 
Fah., but it is now falling as the tunnel progresses southward, 
and at the present time is 126deg. Fah. Were this water to 
be allowed to fall on the workmen, injury would result. But 
the very simple expedient is adopted of diluting it with 
cold water from the hydraulic mains, thus reducing its 
temperature to 8 comfortable and harmless point 
In order to cool the air in which the men are working, an 
admirable system is adopted by which a large volume of 
fresh air, cooled by means of high-pressure water spray to 
some 20deg. to 25deg. Fah. below the tunnel temperature, 
is sent right up to the working face. This point in other 
tunnels is generally foul and oppressive to a degree, but in 
the case of the Simplon is cool and fresh ; and it is due to 
these excellent precautions that no sickness exists amongst 
the men. "The use of the Brandt drill immediately suppreses 
all dust, and there has not been a single case of miners’ 
phthisis, although some 3,000 men have been at work for 
five years. 

The advance galleries from Brigue have now passed both 
the summit of the tunnel and the frontier line between 
Switzerland and Italy; they are now on the descending 
gradient to meet the workmen coming up the correspondi 
ascending gradient from the south end of the tunnel. The 
monthly progress of the northern and southern ends of the 
advance galleries added together approximates to a quarter 
of a mile, and consequently it is anticipated that if no 
further or greater difficulties present themselves a junction 
will be effected in May or June, 1904, with a maximum 
error in direction of 7 or 8 inches, and trains will be run 
through by the end of that year. The organisation of the 
entire work is beyond praise, and is carried on with military 
precision. The humane arrangements for the welfare of the 
men have been described in a former communication, but 
there is one thing which very forcibly impresses itself on 
the attention of all visitors, and that is the enthusiasm 
and alacrity with which the men carry on the work. In 
England, unfortunately, many working men are misled by 
the idea that the quantity of work to be done by the entire 
nation is 8 fixed amount, and that therefore no man must do 
more than he can avoid in order to leave work for others to 
do; the result being that great waste, both of time and 
money, occurs, and the cost of work is unduly enhanced. 
This effectually prevents many enterprises from being 
entered upon which would give ample employment to all 
who,desire it. The workmen in this tunnel labour under no 
such delusion, and know that if this work be accomplished 
quickly, well, and economically, other great tunnels will be 
undertaken. The day of 24 hours is divided into three 
shifts of eight hours each of actual work, and no man stops 
work until the corresponding man of the succeeding shift steps - 
into his place. It was most interesting to observe that even 
the drills did not stop for a sezond—the incoming men 
stepped up into their places, laid hold of the various handles 
and valves before the outgoing men let go—and the drilling 
proceeded without intermission. Whatever additional time 
is required for the train-loads of men to reach the centre of 
the Alps is allowed for in the time table, as also for 
the out-going men to reach the open air, the net result 
being that eight hours of effective work at the face 
of the tunnel are secured. The men receive full wages 
for the eight hours—also a certain payment for time in 
going and returning, and a bonus if the progress be good.— 
The Times. 
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ON LIFTS. 


N an interesting pamphlet on this subject: just issued by 
] Messrs. Arch. Smith and Stevens, Queen’: Road, Batter- 
| information useful to 


ea, S.W., there is a good deal of 
itec à ; question of 


architects and their clients. Referring to the 
power we have the following : — 

We will assume that power of some kind has to be pur- 
chased from an outside source; and generally speaking, the 
only sources available are water pressure from the ordinary 
waterworks mains at low pressure, water from special power 
mains at high pressure, and electricity from a central station. 
In point of simplicity, and of directness of action, the ad- 
vantage must be conceded to the hydraulic lift. With re- 

` spect to first cost, the advantage again lies with the hydraulic 
lift, the average proportionate prices working out at the 
present time approximately thus: —Hydraulic high pressure, 
75 ; hydraulic low pressure, 87.5; electric, 100. Inthe large 
cities, where high pressure water is available, the additional 
capital outlay tells more heavily against the electric lift than 
it does in the majority of provincial towns, where the com- 
parison is confined to low pressure hydraulic machines. 

The most important question, however, is that of cost of 
running. It may at once be stated that owing to the liberal 
policy adopted by nearly all electric supply corporations, by 
whieh they lower their charges for supply of power, as com- 
pared with those for lighting, the cost of running an electric 
lift 18 much less than for a hydraulic. . 

As to the question of how the lift shall be driven, two 
methods are practicable: —First, the direct coupled; and, 
second, the belt and counter shaft arrangement. In the 
first, a reversing motor is coupled directly to the winding 
gear of the lift, and is started, stopped, and reversed, as 
required with every journey of the cage. While the lift is 
actually running this method requires less current than any 
other ; when the cage is at rest, no current, whatever is con- 
sumed. It is more costly in respect of original outlay, but 
the saving in running cost, in most cases, would render the 
outlay a profitable investment. For hotels, office blocks, 
residential flats, hospitals, and private houses, this is, indeed, 
the only system worth consideration. For factories, how- 
ever, where the noise of a continually running counter shaft 
is not an objection, the lower first cost of the second system 
sometimes recommends it. 

As to the control of the lift there are four distinct systems 
of controlling the motions of an electric lift now in use. 
These are—Hand-rope in the cage, electric switch with lever 
in the cage, double push-button in cage and on floors, single 
automatic push-button in cage and on floors. These are 
placed aps n ን order of their simplicity and electrical 
economy, the hand-r stem bein eas 
both heads. አለ ታል. . 

In Messrs. Arch. Smith and Stevens’ hand rope machines | 
all the control gear is mechanically actuated, no current : 
being used for any purpose beyond energising the field 
magnete and rotating the armature. Precautions against 
over-travel are very important in any form of winding 
machinery. In their lifts these are exceptionally ample 
First comes the automatic striking gear, actuated by the 
cage at each end of the journey. This suffices to stop the 
^ad boh = ordinary conditions. Secondly, should the 
: y any chance fail, and the cage travel a few 
inches beyond its appointed limit, up or down, it comes into 
direct contact, with a knock-off switch, which opens the cir- 
cuit and stops the machine. Lastly, should both these fail 
it is still quite impossible for one of the Standard machines 
to over-wind, as when either the cage or the balance-weight 
reaches the bottom, the vee drum loses its power to drive E 
ropes, and though the motor may still be running th : 
۱ ng the ropes 
cease to move. Absolute safety against over-travel is con 
sequently assured, and this in. a manner which is Wn possible 

Ä پوس ھا‎ having ropes definitely fastened to their wind- 
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A RESIDENT sewerage engineer is requi 

equired by the Bloemfon- 
tein Corporation at an annual salary of £600. Application 
must be made, by the 25th inst., to Messrs. Davis and So 
54, St. Mary Axe, E.C. d 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


THE Alnwick Urban Council have decided to build twenty. 
four workmen’s dwellings at a cost of £11,720. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Warwickshire County Council 
it was decided that plans, etc., be prepared for the 
ment of the County Asylum, estimated to cost about £7,000. 


Tue new Wesleyan Church at Rotherham, which was opened 
on the 12th inst., has been erected, at a cost of £11,500, 
from the designs of Messrs. W. J. Morley and Son, Sra 
Arcade, Bradford. 


—, 


Tur new wing which has been added to the Carlile Institute, 
Meltham, at a cost of £2,500, was opened on the 13th inst. 
and has been erected, from the designs of Mr. J. 8. Alder, of 
1, Arundel Street, London, W.C. 


Tue University of Wales Registry Offices, in Cathays Park, 
Cardiff, the foundation-stone of which was laid on Friday, 
were illustrated in our issue of May 15 last. The architects 
are Messrs. Wills and Anderson, 4, Adam Street, London, 
W.C., and the contractors Messrs. J. Allan and Sons, Cardiff. 


سورب پس —— 


Tur dedication of the Bury Park Congregational Church, 
Luton, Beds, took place on the 12th inst. This building 1s 
designed in Perpendicular Gothic freely treated. A bold 
square tower forms a prominent feature at the corner of the 
block. The accommodation provided is for 800 worshippers 
A large church parlour, vestries, and other conveniences ar 
provided. The buildings are to be faced with red brick, with 
Bath stone dressings. The contract is let to Messrs. T. and 
E. Neville, of Luton, and amounts to £4,429. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer 
Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, W.C. 


ሊጥ a meeting of the Wakefield Cathedral Extension Build 
ings and General Committees held last: Friday, the Bishop 
Wakefield presiding, the drawings of the base of the pro 

Walsham How memorial were exhibited, and it was 
resolved that the design be submitted to the Effigy Sub 
Committee for consideration. It was reported that Colona 
Clapham, of Manchester, has offered to move the reredos and 
provide new wings for it at his own expense. The den of 
the works having reported the progress of the extensor 
work, a subcommittee of ladies was appointed, with the 
Bishop and Archdeacon Donne, to draw up ٭‎ list of the 
furnishings. 


THE new electric light station at Exeter, which has cott 
£14,000, was opened on Monday. The contractors ar 
Mesers. W. Brealy and Son, St. Thomas, Exeter, and the 
architect is Mr. D. Cameron (Mesers. Cameron, on 
and Martin). The electric installation is by the Britis 
Westinghouse Company, and the sub-contractors are Messrs. 
Babcock and Wilcocks and Messrs. Willey and Co. 


—Ó OO 


JOTTINGS. 


An offer to buy the Pontypool Workhouse has been made دا‎ 
the Board of Guardians. _ 


r 


Tue Kaiser has asked for copies of the plans 0 
Liverpool (Hornsby) workmen’s dwellings. 


ILFORD has undertaken a scheme for the extension of the 


present sewage outfall works by putting 
septic tanks, storm and roughing filters an 
616., at a cost of £14,845, and the ceremony of cutting » 
first sod took place on Saturday. The plans and 0:: opor 
tions were prepared by the council’s engineer and 5 
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T 74 4 Architecturally we would only say that there are few prob- 

The British Archite ct. lems a. good architect cannot solve satisfactorily, and no prob- 

m ........ | lem that an indifferent one may not come to grief over. We‏ سس سے سس سس 

have indicated a want and shall be glad to hear of anyone 

LONDON: FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1903. who will be disposed to expend time and money in trying to 

TUER — — —- = | find a satisfactory and efficient solution of the problems we 

have indicated. Of him it could truly be said he had worked 

MIDDLE-CLASS DWELLINGS. to secure greater happiness for the human race and had not 

lived in vain. Such a house as we indicate would be cheaper— 

F we knew a millionaire with a bent for philanthropy we | ሾሚ: more expensive than the ordinary one. What is required 

should be glad to show him an untravelled field in which | * to secure a good trial 8# ከ en onen sento! 28 

to exercise his energies. Municipalities are now engaged in a populous neighbourhood, and to be able to secure the 

with the problem of how best to house the working cl co-operation of the best specialists in heating, cooking, and 
but no body of men has yet directed its whole energies to find- تاف‎ ኔኔ 


— میت موم ما ك ےسا mn‏ لس AM‏ 
መመመ‏ مه یسو | 


ing the best methods for supplying similar wants of the large das 7 

and increasing class of those whose incomes are confined 

within a few hundreds. And this problem is a very different NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

one from the foregcing, as we are dealing with a class whose 

work is not manual yet who can afford to expend little in S we think the improvement in the middle-class home is 
service, while the latter item is becoming a greater difficulty a very much needed reform in architectural practice, 
yearly. and that the provision of a better kind of design might 


Of what does the middle-class dwelling consist? The dining- | induce, at any rate, a limited number to adopt it, we suggest 
room, as a rule, is used as a general sitting-room; in the | it as a subject of competition amongst any of our readers 
winter the drawing-room is seldom utilised, as it involves an | who care to take it up. We will give a prize of one guinea 
extra fire, which in itself means three-quarters of an hour’s | ٠٤٤٤ the best suggestion and leave it to competitors to illus- 
service, yet it requires daily dusting and attention. The | trate it in any form they like on or before December 15. 
kitchen is small in extent and usually badly fitted up; the 
en پم مو سم‎ dA. Our readers should certainly not fail to visit the charming 

aM exhibition of the Guild of Handicraft at 674, New Bond 

confined area, where one may find a little hot water at irregu- Street. O ht t lise what t deal of قاع‎ ልከ] 
` lar intervals; and the bedrcoms entirely dependent on ward- ee nn 
اس ات‎ oher unire for dome A and well-directed effort is being put forth in artistic crafts- 

Pidüswav ol oe Meis سو‎ 02-0 9۶ manship in certain quarters. Jf the new home of the Guild 
‘ise و و‎ m 2 مھ وہ‎ puo 00-9 a NL Camden, in Gloucestershire, continues to pour forth good 
ual one. 3 i * جس‎ 080-0 0 EE eral work like this the public will have, at least, one source of 
وس ہی‎ needed ie ta the d on ma E one | supply which can be counted on for refined and beautiful 
large one with, perhaps, a recese portion for ል piano Then | art. It is not all perfection, but it is vastly interest- 
instead of 8. small kitchen and scullery, one large room com- | ing Eis 2 d 1 و دن 0 احا ات و‎ 

: d .„q ¡Are aelignted wi » Many quaint and interesting 
pletely, suronde with cupbonds ماف‎ vit - contains, and Mr Ashbech beaut 
| A ¡drawing of the frontispiece, and yet there is room 
سے کت ید و ا مایا کی 0-۷ سر و و ت7‎ regret with the bad perspective and general travesty 
of the cupboards i d the ae 8 ae d storage ber ds? | of St. Paul's dome which adorns one of its pages ; this would 
As to heating, with all ite disadvantages, the American system faye never seen a more charming collection of silver casket 
a . مسا سر تا هو‎ on ی‎ e with enamel decorative pictures on the lids, which often 
It is 2 0 ከ Sn. baths | e TE of damp in OE form the most delightful pictures. We have not time here 
فل ہے رس‎ sc 3 ot d d herd but we have never.) OE OR detailed notice of the exhibits, but our readers 
an of ዘሬ ከር ሸው ied 80 der fair conditions. "Die foreign | 87 rest assured that they will repay more than one visit 
system of heatin 7 means of stoves, too, has advantages, but betwen ا سو فان‎ ምን او می سو‎ 
in any case سو‎ aes system of open fires, in 0 በር 85 166686 Christmas boxes at such a place. 
they do dust, service, and an uneconomical expense in fuel, can- = 
not be said to be the last word in heating. For cooking, gas | M. REDON, architectural expert of the Louvre Museum, nas 
stoves are a great saving, but in many places gas is not avail- | made a sensational discovery, which has produced great 
able; electricity is at present too expensive, and this, again, | excitement in the archæological and artistic world of Paris. 
is a point to which much attention must be directed before we | He has found, says the //aily Telegraph correspondent, 
can say the problem is solved. Every article of food, clothes. | that the Louvre Palace lies buried to a depth of seven and 
and bocks, should be contained in cupboards or covered | a half metres, or over 24}ft.—that is to say, nearly a third 
shelves ; the bathroom should become, not a lobby where one ؛‎ of its entire height. “ For 300 years the fine frontage of the 
has to think before turning, but an ample room, cupboarded | building has been thus hidden. It is just as if some splendid 
along one side for linen and fitted with lavatory basin and with ‚statue had stood covered with earth up to its knees," M. 
pipe rails fcr drying purposes. A large lobby or porch, with Redon remarks. He had a trench dug in a garden adjoining 
plenty of hanging room for clothes and rcom for bicycles is | the Louvre, and brought to light a magnificent stonework 
needed. In a bedroom little space is necessary, provided it | substructure before reaching the foundations. This buried 
is well furnished with cupboards. It is a question whether | portion is described as being fully as fine as the basements 
fixed plumbing apparatus is or is not an advantage; it 15. | of the grandest Florentine palaces. The Committee for 
unfortunately, at present beyond the means of the average |the preservation of old Paris has taken up M. Redon's 
man. A wellplaced bathroom, however, will do much to | digcovery with enthusiasm, and as soon as the needful funds 
lessen service difficulties. In years to come wonder will be | can be got together the excavation of the moat, whence the 
expressed that we should have been satisfied with the ordinary | noble frontage will rise at last to its full height, will be 
w.c. apparatus, which at present would seem to have been | begun. 
intended by makers to emulate a fog siren. The position of 
à staircase must always depend on the planning of a house. 
Probably in the case of such a house as we are discussing it 
will either lead directly out cf the sitting-room or the entrance 
lobby; in any case it shculd be cf ample width and direct. 
The subject of walls and windows needs much consideration, 
probably if the former cannot be of greater thickness they 
should always be built hollow. For the latter, if we want the 
most serviceable type, we shall prcbably adhere to sashes, 
though with more efficient and general heating and ventila- From all quarters come accounts of the ahandonment of 
tion the type of window will become of smaller importance building enterprises, says the American Architect, partly on 
than at present. account of the high prices of labour and materials, partly on 


Mrs. Frances PALEY, widow of Edward Graham Paley (of 
Paley and Austin, architects), died at Scarthwaite, near 
Lancaster, on Monday, in her eighty-ninth year. She was 
for nearly half a century distinguished for philanthropic 
works. Her husband was the grandson of the author of 
“ Paley’s Evidences.” 


سے بس سس ہس سا መመ‏ — 
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account of the universal dread of the arbitrary tyranny of | Washington to give practical effect to Mr. Carnegie's offer, 
organised labour, and partly through the advance in the | the amount promised being 1,500,000dols. In the deed of 
loaning rates for money, which has made it difficult to finance | gift Mr. Carnegie makes over the building and library, ai 
extensive building schemes. The current depression, singu- well as the administration thereof, to the Dutch Govem. 
larly enough, seems to have made itself first felt among the | ment ; and he further stipulates that, should The Hague 
steel manufactures, the United Stetes Steel Company having Court lose its original character, the building and its acces- 
closed a large number of its mills; Whatever may be the | sories shall revert to the Dutch Sovereign and the President 
present dulness in building, it is certain that the country is | of the United States, who shall utilize it In the interest of 
gradually absorbing the surplus of houses, stores and other peace and the comity of natione. The Dutch Government 
structures erected a few years ago, and that others will soon | has appointed a commission to take the necessary steps for 
be needed. When the new demand will be supplied depends | the construction of the building at an early date. 
on how soon the walking delegates conclude to give up perse- 
cuting builders and owners, as well as on the course of| An advertisement appears offering to lady architects the 
prices of labour and materials ; but it 18 obvious t0 | chance of qualifying as architects’ assistants and becoming 
architects that, under any circumstances, the use of | self-supporting in the profession in three months! A good 
structural iron is sure to increase. Already, strength for many people would like to learn how to become self-sup- 
strength, steel floor-beams are cheaper than those of Georgia | porting in three months. 

pine ; and, while much remains to be done in the way of ا‎ 


cheapening and perfecting the filling between such beams, : 7 ۱ ۱ 
and ‘lie attachment of floors and ceilings to them, 80 ہسوب ارت رق‎ Es پو اا‎ 
much has already been done that there is every reason tones addi "I Love ab tho. next سے‎ x " 
guppose that improvements will continue. All these im- iie 3+۰ وس کی" اعت‎ est نام او امن‎ candido : 
provements, however, must, practically, be based on the | in favour of registration س2‎ ill ed = 
regular steel construction and where steel beams are used | معو‎ than dera lect election Son جو سید‎ ds 4 
now only in office-buildings, hotels and warehouses, they | Wwe su icd m placas thi br declared gams ra P 
will assuredly be used, before many years, in dwelling-| There are still E انا د‎ e a us nw 
houses. The demand for this purpose may be counted UPON | But we must insist on their declaring themselves Ripe 
to steady the market for structural steel, even if that for! or ¿he other, so that we know which ጣ gustu ? 
other structural materials should fall away ; and while we „ot get anywhere by neutrality. It ae 27 au ality d 

makes for advancement. To render the co-operation of the 


shouid be glad to see a reduction in the prices of such steel, 
as a means of stimulating building, which has been greatly allied societies effective, I shall propose an pons 
tween us which would make registration the crux of the 


checked by the feeling that the cost of steel was artificially 

maintained at an unreasonable level, we cannot see why all| „ext. elections.” 
the good steel mills in this country cannot be operated at 8 
fair profit for many years to come. 


AN appeal for the better treatment of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
is made ከሃ “ A Resident,” who says: “ب‎ I appeal to the 
Times to wentilate a little the state of the approaches to 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. For some time past the main inlet to 
the square (and that not a very good one) has been reduced 
to a one-horse passage. Yesterday and today this passage 
is entirely blocked, so that there is now no approach to thi 
great square, with its broad roads from the Holborn side and 
the City. ፲ከ15, perhaps the finest square in Europe, ۲ 
entered by rat-hole passages ; one could not find worse in the 
back stews of some small seaport town. It isa fine example 
of County Council muddling, because when planning the 
great street from Holborn to the Strand they neglected to 
open up one of the finest features of London. Such an op 
portunity in Paris or Vienna would have been long a 
seized and made the most of.” 


THE Leighton House Executive Committee are completing 
the arrangements for an exhibition at the house during the 
next three months of studies and sketches in colour by the 
late Lord Leighton. 


Tug Birmingham Post says: “ Hotel reconstruction and 
street improvement schemes are and have been proceeuing 
conjointly in sundry important thoroughfares here. Prob 
ably the most noteworthy instance is that in the Strand, 
where immediately adjoining the extensive length of 
frontage that was set back when the management of the 
Hotel Cecil rebuilt the shops and offices screening the 
northern side of their property from that thoroughfare, a 
similar improvement is being carried out by the directors 
of the Savoy Hotel. The property of the last-named 
company has a frontage to the Strand nearly 250 ft in 
length, extending westwards from Terry's Theatre to the 
Hotel Cecil, and upon the eastern portion of it the erection 
of a large and lofty block of business premises is approach- 
ing completion, and already the ground floor and 
basement at the corner of Savoy Court has been 
taken upon lease by a well-known bank, at an annual 
rental commencing at £2,000. It has now been decided, 
1 am told, not to await an offer for the remaining 
portion of the site belonging to the Savoy Hotel Company, 
and that company itself will undertake the erection of a 
western block of buildings, having an elevation correspond- 
ing to that of the block now being completed ; so that, when 
the work is finished, there will be a continuous frontage of 
a single style of architecture for a very considerable dis- 
tance along the widened Strand— a result which, unhappily, 


it ig impossible to attain in many rebuilding schemes,” 


Tue Birmingham Architectural Association Report for 4 
has just been issued by the hon. secretaries Messrs. G. B. 
Vernon Gale and Gerald McMichael, A.R.1.B.A., the pres 
dent, Mr. Arthur Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., and the vice-president 
Mr. T. Cooper, A.R.I.B.A. The report states that so many 
eminent architects besides nearly the whole of the Counci? 
the R.1.B.A. are opposed to registration, the chances of § 
Registration Bill becoming law sre very remote, and the 
subject may not be considered within the scope of practi 
politics at present. Sketching is evidently not one of the 
enthusiastic subjects of the Association, for we hear that 
two sketching visits were arranged in 1903, and both wer 
failures, one because the weather 8 not of a kind ۷ 
make sketching enjoyable or even possible, the other 
because no one attended to sketch. The turnover ^ 
the Association for the year appears to be about iM 
The lectures still to be given this season ۰ Dems 
11, Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A., © Robert Adam سی‎ 
and Architect) and his System of Architecture.” Janus! 
8, J. A. Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., “ Domestic Acchitectare ae 
the Conquest.” February 12, W. A. Harvey; ን 
Homes.” February 26, Harold Baker, “ Gloucester Cat | 
dral.” March 11, Geo. P. Bankart, ‹‹ Concerning کو‎ 
ship, its function, training and employment.” Marc 0 
Excursion lecture, A. Hale, “The B.A.A. Excursion " 
Kettering,” illustrated by John Ward and Thomas Col 
A.R.I.B.A. The report is enlivened by 8 few nice ! 
trations. 


፲ጥ 18 intended to hold an exhibition of arts and crafts in 
Leeds a week before the Musical Festival next year. To 
carry out the intention 8 meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Corporation Art Gallery Committee. 


d 


Tne Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, Baron Van Lynden, 
has given some details to the Second Chamber of the pro- 
posed Palace of Peace for the permanert tribunal at The 
Hague. lt appears that Mr. Carnegie's original offer to 
endow a library was afterwards extended to the construc- 
tion of a special building for The Hague Court, and nego- 
tiations were entered into with the Dutch Minister at 


— 


, hat 
THE Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society propose ከ 
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there should be in Edinburgh in 1905 a great international 
horticultural exhibition. It is fourteen years since the last 
exhibition of the kind took place, and the Council feel “ that 
the time has now arrıved when another should be held, to 
show the marked advancement in horticulture which has 
been made during that period.” The King has accorded his 
patronage to the exhibition, and has given a valuable silver 
cup for competition. 


AT a vestry meeting for the united parish of All Hallows’, 
Lombard Street, E.C., for the purpose of considering the 
Bishop of London's proposal to unite the benefice with that 
of St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, it was decided to 
retain the church. Under the scheme put forward by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, it is proposed to demolish 
the present church of All Hallows’. Two petitions were 
read protesting against the proposed demolition, one being 
sent by the Archaeological Society and the other by the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and other people well known in 
art, science, and literature. It was pointed out in these 


petitions that the church of All Hallows’ was one of a group | 


built by Wren after the great fire of London; that it had 
an interior hardly excelled by any seventeenth century 
church in London; and that the richness of the carvings 
alone rendered it worthy of preservation. After some dis- 
cussion the proposal for the demolition of the church was 
rejected. 


THE Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society held a meeting last Friday evening (Mr. C. Ernest 
Monro, F.R.I.B.A., president, in the chair), when Mr. James 
C. Walker read an interesting paper on “ The Planning and 
Construction of Burgh Buildings.” On Saturday afternoon 
the members visited the new King's Theatre, Bath Street, 
Glasgow, of which Mr. Frank Matcham is the architect, and 
were shown over the buildings, now rapidly approaching 
completion, by Mr. A. E. Marsh, theclerk of works in charge. 


Ar the opening of the session of the Bristol Society of Archi- 
tecta on Monday, the president (Mr. Joseph Wood, 
F.R.1.B.A.) entertained the members of the council at dinner, 
after which a smoking “ at home” was held at the Fine Arts 
Academy, Clifton. The president's hospitality met with a 
gratifying response in the presence of a very large gather- 
ing of members and architectural assistants and pupils, who 
inspected with the greatest interest a large collection of 
admirably executed sketches and measured drawings. the 
result of the work of a long period of years by the president 
and his late partner, Mr. Foster. Many of the sketches 
dated from the early “ forties,” and illustrated bits of old 
Bristol that have now disappeared. The President subse- 
quently addressed a few words more especially to the student 
members, impressing upon them the desirability of main- 
taining enthusiasm in their studies by sketching and measur- 
ing good examples of old and modern work. 


— —— ههغه 


COMPETITIONS. 


T HE Town Hall Committee of the Stockport Corporation 
last week received the report of the assessor (Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt, F.R.I.B.A.) appointed to award the premiums 
offered for plans for a new town hall and municipal build- 
ings. The awards were as follows: —1, £100, Mr. A. Brun- 
well Thomas, London ; 2, £75, Messrs. G. H. Willoughby and 
J. Langham (joint architects), Manchester; 3, £50, Mr. H. 
T. Hare, London ; 4, £50, Mr. C. R. Locke, Stockport; 5, 
£50, Mesers. Briggs and Wolstenholme, Liverpool. The 
committee fixed the limit of cost at £60,000. 


THE Brighton and Hove Hospital Competition has resulted 
in the 1st premium (£50) being awarded to Mr. S. Denman, 
of 27, Queen's-road, Brighton, the 2nd (£30) to Mr. 
Howard, and the 3rd (£20) divided between Mr. Penning- 
ton and Mr. Quilter. 


Tue Ayr District Lunacy Board have now selected a design 
for carrying out the proposed new hospital and offices at 
their asylum. Twenty designs were submitted, and were 
reported upon by Mr. Sydney Mitchell. architect, Edin- 
burgh, as assessor. The Board offered three prizes of £75, 
£50, and £25. The assessor placed the designs as follows : — 
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1, Mr. John Arthur, 131, West Regent Street, Glasgow ; 
2, Mr. J. K. Hunter, Ayr; 3, Mr. John B. Wilson, 92, Bath 
Street, Glasgow. After considering the designs in view of 
the measurer’s report, the Board have selected the design 
presented by Mr. John B. Wilson, which, it will be seen, was 
placed third by the assessor. 


THE county council of Middlesex invited tho following 
architects to submit designs for their county school at Acton, 
viz.:—A. H. Tiltman, North Parade, Lowestoft, and 
Russell Square, London, W.C.; Giles, Gough and Trollope. 
28, Craven Street, London, W.C.; Felix Clay, 19, Bucking- 
ham Street, London, W.C.; M. B. Adams, Clement's Inn 
Passage, London, W.C.; W. Pywell, Cumberland House, 
Hanwell, W.; C. P. Pratt, 205, High Street, Acton, W ; and 
.ل‎ Osborne Smith, 7, Old Queen Street, Westminster. The 
assessor (Mr. Leonard Stokes) selected the design submitted 
by Mr. Tiltman, who has been appointed architect to carry 
out the work at a commission of 5 per cent, and the pre- 
miums awarded were given to Mr. W. Pywell (£30) and 
Messrs. Giles Gough and Trollope (£20). The cost was set 
down at £8,000 in the instructions as a basis, but the re- 
quirements were in excess of that amount. 


Tue successful competitors in the Newton-in-Makerfield War 
Memorial competition are Messrs. Dring and Manchester, of 
Market Chambers, Earlestown. 


Tune design submitted by Messrs. J. Whitehead and Sons, Ld., 
of Westminster, in the Rhyl Soldiers Memorial competition 
has been selected. The memorial, which is a figure monu- 
ment, is to cost about £80. 


Tur President and Council of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society announce that the “Derby” Gold Medal for the 
past session has been awarded to Mr. G. C. Kenyon, 
A.M. Am. Soc. C.E., for his paper entitled, ** Temporary 
Dams,” read before the society on February 25, 1903; and 
the Society's Premium for the same session to Mr. F. J. 
Haswell, M.I.M.E., for his paper entitled, “Notes on Hy- 
draulic Machinery and the Distribution of Hydraulic 
Power," read before the Society on February 11, 1903. 
The presentations wil be made at a meeting to .be an- 
nounced later. 
— سس‎ IA NO 


RAWTENSTALL LIBRARY, TOWN HALL 
AND ASSEMBLY ROOM COMPETITION. 


WENTY-TWO designs have been submitted in the 
above competition, for which premiums of £100, 0 
and £30 were offered by the Corporation for the three 

best designs. The assessors (as will be gathered from their 
report which follows) have had some difficulty on account of 
the merits of the respective designs in awarding the second 
and third prizes. The successful design is No. 5, sent in by 
Messrs. Crouch, Butler, and Savage, of Birmingham. The 
second premium was divided between designs No. 3 and 15, 
sent in respectively by Mr. A. T. Butler, of Cradley Heath; 
and Messre. Stones and Stones, of Blackburn, and Mr. W. 
Edwardes Sproat, of Glasgow (joint architects). The third 
premium was divided between designs 9 and 13, sent in by 
Messrs. E. Jenkin Williams and Edgar G. C. Down, of 
Cardiff, and Mr. Albert E. Dixon, of Leeds. The five pre- 
miated designs will be on view in the mansion at Whitaker 
Park until dusk to-morrow (Saturday) As previously 
stated in our columns, the Corporation does not intend to 
proceed with the erection of the town hall and assembly 
room, and the successful competitor shall have no claim 
upon the Corporation in consequence thereof, nor shall he 
have any claim to be appointed architect should the Cor- 
poration hereafter proceed with that portion of the work. 
The total cost of the library was not to exceed £5,000, and 
the cost of the town hall and assembly room not to exceed 
£18,000 and £6,000 respectively (except furnishing and 
architects’ commission). 

From an inspection of the selected design, says the 
Rossendale Free Press, one can readily conceive that when 
the scheme is carried out in its entirety and the magnificent 
site covered by a pile of substantial and handsome build- 
ings, this portion of the borough will present one of the 
most imposing squares to ከ6 found in any borough in North- 
east Lancashire. Even with only the addition for the 
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present (the Carnegie Free Library) the position will be 
superior to anything ከ0 be seen in neighbouring towns, 
flanked as it will be by the parish church, with the architec- 
tural beauties of Longholme and Haslingden Road chapels, 
within almost a stone’s throw, and the massive Grand 
Theatre in the foreground. 

The following is the assessors’ report : — 

Gentlemen,—We have carefully examined the twenty-two 
designs sent in for the free library, etc., competition, and 
regret to say that the result has not been satisfactory, by rea- 
scn of the fact that in our opinion very few indeed of the 
designs could be built for the sums allowed, and these were 
designs that we could not conscientiously recommend for 
your adoption. We were thus brought face to face with this 
difficulty, either to allow you to erect a building which would 
not be to your credit, or to adopt a course of selecting designs 
well planned and meritorious, but yet designs which in our 
opinion, whatever the authors may state, could not be built 
for the sums named in the conditions, and ask you to get the 
author to so reduce his scheme to comply with the require- 
ments as to cost when preparing the working drawings ; either 
of these courses, we knew, would be likely to lead to much 
criticism, and we would never have thought of adopting the 
latter had the designs which were most reasonable in cost 
been at all suitable for your purpose, but having decided that 
in the special circumstances this was the best course tc adopt, 
we were careful not to let any cxtraneous cr costly features 
weigh with us in coming to a judgment, nor yet to place a 
plan that obtained its merits through exceeding the expendi- 
ture. This course is not such a hardship to the competitors 
(not placed) who have endeavoured to keep down the cost: as 
might at first seem, as we are confident from our study of the 
designs that the question of funds did not hamper the com- 
petitors, and extra money would not have altered the less 
gucoessful designs into good ones. It is only fair to the 
authors of the designs we have premiated to state that they 
all, with one exception (and that not the most costly) say that 
their designs can he erected for the sume allowed, although 
they know if this condition cannot be fulfilled the Corporation 
are under no liability to them, yet they must be optimistic 
beyond measure, as we hink anyone with the least knowledge 

of the cost of building will at once see this is impossible ; 
instead of arriving at a fair estimate of the cost of their build- 
ings, many of the competitors seem to have divided the sums 
allowed by the number of cubic feet and accepted the quotient 
as the price per cube foot. 

Having decided to judge as before-mentioned, and although 
many of the designs are of exceptional merit, and we have to 
congratulate competitors on their efforts, as the nature of the 
site required much study and special effort to produce satis- 
factory results, we were met with this further difficulty, that 
the designs varied very much in the merits of the different 
departments, thal is, one design would have good arrange 
ment of library, but not so good municipal offices, and vice 
versa, and also to a very marked degree a good plan did not 
accompany a good elevation, and some beautiful elevations 
had very indifferent plans. But there was one set of designs 
which stood out prominently from all the others, in not only 
having plans suitable and good for each of the three depart- 
ments, but also having elevations of special merit, and we 
have therefore no hesitation in awarding the first place to 
No. 5; the plan of the library in this design is, in our opinion, 
the best submitted in the competition, and it has this merit, 
although as submitted it would exceed the stipulated cost, yet 
the acccmmodation can be curtailed without in any way affect- 
ing or altering the design, and will be the least objectionable 
in the view previous to the town hall being built. 

We would have placed No. 3 second for the excellence of its 
planning, which generally is of high order, and in the town 
hall and assembly rocm is specially good, the latter being a 
well-proportioned hall and the entrance from Haslingden new 
road a good feature. The council chamber is also well placed 
but the extravagant elevations have deposed it from; this 
place, and we have bracketted as equal with it No. 15. The 
library in the latter is practically the arrangement. we placed 
first in the Heywood competition, although quite evidently the 
work of another hand ; but the sites differ and it cannot com- 
pare for your site with the design No. 5, and we cannot con- 
gratulate the author of 15 on the proportions of his assembly 
hall, yet taking the scheme as a whole, we recommend that 
the second premium be divided equally between Nos. 3 and 
15. This division of premiums, although not exceptional, is 
not very common, and may look as a lack of decision on the 
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part: of the assessors, yet we have again to recommend it in 
regard to the third premium, and we place Nos. 9 and 13 
equal for it. The first of these, No. 9, has by far and away 
the best planned library of the two, although the arrange 
ment of lecture room in connection with the library is not 
successful. The assembly hall is good, but the elevations 
have no special merit, whereas in No. 13 you have well 
planned municipal offices (the arrangement of medical officer 
and sanitary department being the best), and the elevation: 
are a credit to their author, but the planning of the library. 
the part you are sure of building, 15 very far from being 
successful. | 

We do not think our awards will meet with universal appro 
val, as we are sure no award given in this competiticn would 
doso. We have endeavcured to act as fairly as possible with 
competitors whilst trying to do the best for the Corporation. 
and we are confident from the great ability shown by the 
author of No. 5, that he will be able, without departing from 
his design, to reduce and slightly modify it so as to meet your 
requirements as to cost and give you a library well arranged, 
easily supervised, and of which you, 18 every way, will be 
proud. 

We remain, yours respectfully, 
BUTTERWORTH AND DUNCAN, Rochdale. 
November 18, 1903. 
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Design for a Gothic Hall, by J. A. King, of Richmond. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MONTROSE AND MOTHERWELL LIBRARY 
DESIGNS. 
MURRAY AND FORRESTER, ARCHITECTS. 
THESE two satisfactory and pleasing designs 5 sb- 


| mitted in recent competitions. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, | BRIGHTON. 


T HE above exhibition was opened on Wednesday last کا‎ 
Lady Louise Loder, and remains open until ከ 
12. It is an attractive show, and is being held at 9 

Brighton Aquarium, and is one of the series organised by te 

Corporation. There is a probability that many 4 useful 1 l 

vention remains not generally known for a genant ie 

want of capital to exploit it, and municipal bodies will 1 

à great boon to inventors if they follow the ورس‎ ^ 
righton Corporation by encouraging such exhiDIuons — 

far the سک سا‎ on ern eshibit is that of Mes 
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Diespeker, Limited, Bath House, 57-60, Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C., the well-known artists in mosaic, who are exhibiting 
various examples of their excellent mosaic work, including 
their patent mosaic steps, in which any style of ornamenta- 
tion on tread, riser and nosing, can be introduced. Such 
ornamentation is absolutely permanent. These stepy are 
exceedingly durable, and are guaranteed for a long period of 
years. They can be made in plain colours, without ornamen- 
tation if preferred, either the whole step in one tone of white, 
red, yellow, green, or dove coloured pieces of marble, or, again 
with, say, bands of white at the sides and any other coloured 
marble in the centre. Steps so treated, or steps treated with 
ornament have the advantage of being far more visible and 
distinct than ordinary steps, and they afford a good foothold. 
They have been supplied by Diespeker, Limited, for the Chel- 
yea Palace, the South London Music Hall, the Walthamstow 
Theatre, the National Hall (Glasgow), the Pavilion Theatre 
(Glasgow) the Empire Theatre (Newcastle), the Horticultural 
Hall (Westminster), and the new Board Schools (Canterbury). 
Steps have also been fixed at the London Hospital, in which 
there is no right angle. Wherever in ordinary staircases 
there is a right angle, in these steps the angles are rounded 
between riser and tread as well as at the sides, and from the 
point of view of cleanliness and sanitary efficiency, this is 
a decided advantage. The cost of these bears favourable 
comparison with that of other steps. 

Messrs. Diespeker also show their patent mosaic "inlet" 
steps, designed to meet the requirements of a staircase where 


noise would interfere with the business carried on in the | 
Palace. The chapel, which is seen on the entrance front, 1s 


building. Various materials, such as linoleum, rubber, etc., 
may be let into the step, and the inlet, which is the wearing 
part of the step, would cost very little to renew, whilst the 
mosaic itself is practically everlasting. This firm has also 
on exhibition their recently patented invention to which they 
have given the name British Glass Mosaic. This is intended 
to obviate the use of what is termed Venetian Glass Mosaic, 
and is claimed to give the same result, though the method 
adopted is quite different. whilst the cost, especially where 
figures enter into the treatment of the subject, is reduced by 
some 60 per cent. We shall describe this new glass more 
fully in a future:issue. Amongst other exhibits we noted that 
of Messrs. Packham and Son, 144, Western Road, Brighton, 
who are exhibiting the “Herald” range with new improved 
patent fire and the patent “ Peveril " interiors, both of which 
are well-known for their excellence of manufacture. Messrs. 
D. T. Bostel and Son, 73, Ebury Street, London, are showing 
their patent “ Bostel " fire, the simple working of which, and 
the ease with which it may be adapted are its strong features, 
whilst it is economical in working. Mr. George Rose, 13, 
Sussex Terrace, Brighton, exhibits a patent drain-cleaning 
machine, with which he claims to be able to clean and repair 
drains and make them thoroughly water-tight without taking 
up floors, etc. Messrs. Tenney and Son, Edinburgh Street, 
Goole, show a very ingenious and simple Venetian blind clip. 
By its use the bulky mass of laths at the lower end of the 
blind when partly raised is removed into the shade at the 
top of the window. It is easily fitted, the cost is small, and 
it certainly is an improvement on the old-fashioned manner 
of arranging the blinds. Messrs. F. Walker and Co., 27 and 
28, King William Street, E.C., showed their “ Perfection " 
chemical fire extinguisher; Mr. J. Donkin, of Albert Road, 
Bournemouth, exhibited his patent earth closet ; and Messrs. 
Moffats, Limited, 155, Farringdon Road, E.C., their " Lucas " 
light for high-power gas illumination. 
—— መ 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE COLLING DRAWINGS. 
To the Editor of Tue British ARCHITECT. 

Dzar Sır —May I ask you to correct a curious slip in your 
corrigenda, top of page 363, in your current issue! The 
Colling drawings were purchased not from the R.I.B.A.. 
but for it by subscription.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. J. Locke, 
Secretary Royal Institute of British Architects. 

9, Conduit Street, November 23. 


CARLTON LODGE. 
To the Editor of Tue BRITISH ARCHITECT. 


. رہ‎ e our account of the werk executed to 
arlton Lodge," the credit of the werk shown is placed in 
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the hands of the contractors, Messrs. Patman and Fothering- 
ham. We would point out that the whole of the fitments in 
this room, including all oak work and plaster work, was car- 
ried out by us. We shall be glad if you will kindly correct 
this in your next issue.--We beg to remain, gentlemen, 
yours obediently, 2 
H. H. Martyn AND Co., ۰ 
High Street, Cheltenham, November 23. 
—_— gog 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T HE third ordinary meeting of the above association was 
held on the 18th inst., when a paper was read by Mr. 
John Wilson, delegate from the Edinburgh Architec- 

tural Association, entitled “The Palace of Versailles.” In 

the course of his lecture, Mr. Wilson said :—‘‘ Though 
founded by Louis XIIL, Louis XIV. practically built the 
wholc palace during the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The approach and great court are on a scale commen- 
surate with the size and magnificence of the building. The 
entrance front is plain and dignified, but the terrace or 
garden front is sumptuous and in keeping with the grandeur 
of the gardens. It was mentioned that the Renaissance 
part of Hampton Court Palace was somewhat like Versailles. 

It is well known that the architect of Hampton Court Palace 

studied the Palace of Versailles before designing the build- 

ing. In size, Versailles cannot be compared with any of our 
own palaces, as it is fully twice as large as Hampton Court 


a very fine piece of work. The marble or state rooms were 
next described. These rooms are each named after one or 
other of the planets, and have the walls covered with marble 
mosaic, with the ceilings painted and gilded. Special men- 
tion was made of the room of Hercules. This room is nearly 
60ft. square, and was the Court ball-room of the eighteenth 
century. The Glass Gallery—the glory of Versailles— was 
next described. It is nearly 250ft. long by 34ft. wide. It 
is a marble apartment. with the ceiling gorgeously gilded and 
painted. There are two companion rooms, one of War and 
the other of Peace, of which the nature of the decoration 
consistent is with their respective names. 11 was noticed 
that in the marble treatment of the foregoing rooms, the 
aim seems to have been to work from a dark centre to a 
light margin in the panels. The Queen's staircase was also 
described. This beautiful marble staircase was used in the 
daily round of Court life. In all these rooms there is in the 
nature of the ornament a subtle flattery of the grand monarch 
who loved to call himself ' Le Roi Soleil’ The interior of 
the chapel was mentioned as worthy of more than a passing 
glance. The whole detail of the building is of a refined 
nature. There are three great paintings on the barrel roof. 
The other rooms are wood panelled, finished in white and 
gold. Historically, some of them, are very interesting. 
The room of the Ox-eye—the famous CEil-de-Boeuf of Car- 
lyles ‘ Revolution ’—was described, also Louis XIV.'s bed- 
rooms, from the windows of which Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette appeared in order to appease the Parisian mob 
on that eventful October day." 

A number of interesting slides were shown of the gardens. 
These, said the author, were designed by Le Notre. ''His 
name is the greatest in the whole history of gardening, 
and has become a synonym for the highest magnificence in 
architectural or formal gardening. These gardens cost, 
when finished, about eight millions of francs. In front of 
the garden facade there are two large ponds, around which 
are bronze groups which are said to form the finest collection 
in Europe. From the terrace there is to be seen the famous 
vista—one of the most imposing in France--of gardens, 
fountains, canals, lawn and woodland. There are many 
bosquets or groves, each of which 15 the size of a large gar- 
den. The marble statues and vases are all the work of the 
great sculptors of Louis XIV.'s reign. 

“The extreme etiquette cf Court life led Louis XIV. to 
build a place or retreat about a mile from the palace. This, 
he called the Grand Trianon, which, both externally and in- 
ternally, is comparatively simple. A little to the north is 
another villa built by Louis XV., and presented later to 
Marie Antoinette. The Petit Trianon, as it is called. is 
associated with only one name, and that of the ill-fated 
queen mentioned above. When we remember that the placc 
was once a barren and sandy waste, and that now it is a fer- 
tile and beautiful garden, we can faintly realise the herculean 
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labours of those who built the palace and laid out the gar- 
dens for the Grand Monarch. There is a feeling of artifi- 
ciality about the whole place: buildings and parterres are 
all construeted for men studious of their own dignity and 
obsetvers of the proprieties.” 


——— AA — ——— 


THE NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the above Association, held in Newcastle 
on Wednesday, the Rev. Canon Savage, of South 
Shields, read a paper entitled “ The Distinctively Eng- 

lish Type of Church.” He said he would take the subject 
from a historical point of view, and he had two things in 
mind. First of all, he wanted to see what evidence they 
could get from English architecture as to the sources of 


religious life in England. In that sense it was historical ' 


! 


in a very remarkable way. Side by side with that— 


of free national life. From first to last they had continual 
importations from abroad; but from the very first the 
national type remained, built upon the old wooden churches 
of Northumbria. | 
مهس‎ 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EDINBURGH 
SEWERS. 


“OR a long time past the condition of the sewers in Princes 
5 Street, Edinburgh, has been a source of trouble to the 
burgh engineering staff, as well as to the inhabitants 

of that thoroughfare. Flooding at various points c! the 
main artery at intervals, the escape of sewage gas, and tle 
disagreeable presence of rats in the branches and on the ivy- 
clad ridge of the West Gardens have been the chief sources 
of trouble and complaint, and, in order to rectify these, the 
Town Council some time ago, on a report by Mr. Masse, 
the burgh engineer, resolved to improve or do away altogether 
with the old and unsuitable sewers and replace them with 


and perhaps even more distinctly—he wanted to bring: sewers more adapted to the requirements of the present day. 
out some points which showed the characteristic! The date of the construction of the old sewers cannot readily 
English national character. At the present time, ' be traced. No doubt a commencement had been made 
the fashion was a sort of little Englander fashion— ' with them when the Nor’ Loch was drained, and that the 
to decry everything in English architecture. But he held| work of laying them down had been pushed forward bit 
that there had been a very distinctive national character in| by bit as Princes Street was gradually built upon. These 
church buildings, right through—a sturdy common-sense, old sewers and the contributing branches from 
character. That was no conglomerate—not a mixture of, St. Andrew Square, South St. David Street, Hanover 
Celtic, Norman, Freuch and German, and Italian and Byzan-; Street, Frederick Street, and George Street were 
tine, which all had differences. Canon Savage began with, originally rough  rubble built, with arched roofs 
the Augustine Mission at Canterbury in 597, and the | and flat stone sills, averaging in size three feet by six feet. 
Northumbrian in 635. For forty years, in the Northum-| the branch connections and road gullies being small built 
brian Mission, there were nothing but wooden churches. drains laid with very little attention either to line or gra 
Then they commenced to build in stone, the first churches) dient. Careful examination revealed the fact that the 
being at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. They got anj sewers were in a very bad state; the joints in the masonry 
entirely new type of church, with rectangular nave and! were open, and there was a considerable deposit in the 
chancel. The Northumbrian Mission spread all over Eng-| sewers. By the month of May last, it may be recalled, 
land, and, with the exceptions of Brixteth and Wing, they | what may be described as the East Princes Street Gardens 
had in all the early churches over the whole country | portion of the scheme, extending from Waverley Station to 
this rectangular east end. The Anglian churches were! the Mount, was completed. Here the burgh engineers 
almost always built in one position — protected by! jobbing squad did the work that was necessary. short of total 
water; and that was, ultimately, the cause of their de-, reconstruction. The flat stone sills were cut out and new 
struction, when the Danish corsairs came. The western, sills substituted, composed of half-pipes and concrete, all 
towers were probably refuge towers, and served a further properly graded. The rubble-built branch drains were re 
purpose of being a look out. ፲ከ18 was characteristic of| constructed in pipxs, sufficiently graded and connected to the 
the period between the early Anglian and the Norman. | sewer, while the side walls and arch were picked, pinned, 
From the prevalence of the Northumbrian form, they had: and carefully pointed, and all the openings at the branch 
evidence that it was from the Celtic mission and not from | drains built up. In West Princes Street Gardens, on the 
the Italian that this country got its conversion. The lecturer | other hand, matters were such that it was found necessary 


dealt with the influence of the Norman invasion, who put 
down everywhere their almost brutal form of architecture. 
They were a heavy-handed, heavy-footed people, who 
built heavily. There were beauties in Norman archi- 
tecture, but the architecture, generally, was brutal, 
coarse, and heavy. Their idea of church  govern- 
ment was strong monastic centres. But it was a curious 
thing that within a century, the Norman apsidal churches 
had to give way to the normal national types of rectangular 
east end. Then, from 1175 to 1195 they had the most 
rapid development of architecture in all the centuries of 
the past. Thus they came to the distinctively early English 
style, and here they had the strong assertion of the English 
restraining taste and common sense. - At the end of the 12th 
and the beginning of the 13th century, all over the country, 
they had in almost every parish indications of church build- 
ing. There was the uprising of the English as a nation. After 
that the style tended to become fantastical, in the decorated 
period. That might be accounted for by the national life ; 
for it was the age of chivalry. Canon Savage brought his 
lecture down to the period from 1345 to 1355. The wars 
had broken down the power of chivalry, and gave the 
English a national life, and gave them the idea of a 
national army and navy. There was a great commercial 
development, and the Commons became the dominant 
partner, and the national life struck out in many ways. 
English was adopted as the national language, and there was 
the influence also of a black death. All this was translated 
into the church building, and they got developed the purely 


that a new sewer should be put in, and the work, which is 
being done by contract, was entered upon a fortnight ago, 
and is likely to be in progress for several months to come. The 
old Nor Loch sewer has been rubble-built, varying in size 
from 2ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., to 2ft. 9in. by 6ft., with arch cover 
and flat stone sills. It drains an area of about 170 acres. 
and requires to discharge in heavy rains 5,626 cubic feet per 
minute, but, as it is not capable of carrying this volume of 
sewage, i6 has, as has been indicated, repeatedly burst, with 
the result that flooding of the gardens ensued. The new 
sewer will be of brick and concrete, circular-shaped, and 
4ft. 6in. in diameter, and the junctions with the branches 
from Princes Street will be reconstructed and properly 
trapped. When the work is completed, which, it is expected, 
it will be towards the end of February next, the old sewer 
will be removed, and the Gardens immediately restored to 
their normal condition. The total cost of the scheme is 
about £7,000. In excavating for the new sewer, a sharp 
look-out has been kept for relics of the old Nor' Loch. but 
so far nothing has been found but a small toy boat made of 
oak, which, possibly, some youngster of old Edinburgh sailed 
ın a bygone day. | 


o cdi, 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW 
LEEDS. 
HILST there is talk of extending the city of Leeds 
beyond its present borders, it is interesting to note 
the signs of growth and expansion within the existing 


English type—the perpendicular, which was the type of the| area. It is a mere truism to say that the city, strictly so 


plain, common-sense, average Englishman. So they got a | 


complete preponderance of the perpendicular everywhere 
except in N orthumberland—partly because of the crushing 
influence of Durham Abbey and partly’ because of the fear 
of the Scotch. The perpendicular style was the expression 


called, has undergone a transformation, and unprejudiced 
judges say it has been beautified in the process. Only a few 
days ago spare Corporation lands came into the market, and 
the sites were purchased at prices which preclude the idea of 
any but substantial and elegant properties being erected there 
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on. Away from the purlieus of the city one sees rows of shops 
and new houses in every direction, so much so that the pessı- 
mists are already beginning to cry out that Leeds is “ over- 
built." Within a radius of two miles there have been remark- 
able building developments during the last two or three years. 
One of the most notable of these developments is that now 
in progress on the west side of Chapeltown Road, on what was 
known for years as the Earl of Mexborough’s estate. To 
convert thirty or forty acres of garden and pasture land into 
a colony of between five and six hundred houses is no small 
business, and the process will necessarily be gradual. It is 
not like building on other men’s foundations. The last eight 
or nine months have been occupied in levelling and laying out, 
and in constructing roads. This work has now been nearly 
finished, and the first block of houses 18 18 course of construc- 
tion. What is involved in the cperation of levelling and ad- 
justing the ground may be gathered from the fact that 50,000 
cubic yards of earth, averaging about 30cwt. per yard, have 
been removed from one part of the estate to another ; in other 
words, about 75,000 tons have been shifted. Three or four 
thousand tons yet remain to be so dealt with. Over five 
thousand lineal yards of new streets are in course of construc- 
tion, some 36ft. and some 42ft. wide. One of these thorough- 
fares, to be known as Savile Mount, will be practically a con- 
tinuation of Leopold Street into Buslingthorpe Lane. 
Another street will, it is expected, before very long be carried 
right through the estate into Meanwood Road, emerging not 
far from the destructor. This would make a very desirable 
“short cut." Hall Lane, at the top of Reginald. Terrace, is 
to be continued to Buslingthorpe Lane, at a width of 42ft., 
and that, no doubt, will to some little extent relieve Chapel- 
town Road of heavy traffic. Only one or two of the building 
plots facing Chapeltown Road have yet been dispesed of. 
One of the collateral advantages of the Mexborough estate 
coming into the market is that the Leeds Corporation are 
enabled to contemplate a much-needed widening of Chapel- 
town Road. A strip of about four yards has in anticipation 
been thrown into the footpath for the entire length of the 
estate. Ancther advantage, which the younger generation 
will appreciate, is the provision of the Buslingthorpe play- 
ground, which seems to be assuming presentable shape rathe 
slowly.— Yorkshire Post. | 
چم‎ —— — —— 
FARM BUILDINGS.” 


En 


AM fully aware of the diverzity of conditions under which 
] farming is engaged upon in this country, and that the 
problem so satisfactorily solved in the West Country would 
require a totally different solution to be equally satisfactory 
in the East, but the underlying principles are essentially 
the same, so that I shall speak to-night wholly from within 
my practical experience, gathered on farms and amongst 
farmers in the Eastern Counties, and as the one condition 
that does not vary is that of the agriculturists’ finances, 
I shall restrict myself to the description of that type of 
buildings and fittings in which the truest economies are 
effected, and thus made most suitable to meet the require- 
ments of those to whom farming is a real business, It is so 
easy to be elaborate, so difficult to exercise economy, that 
no difficulty will be experienced when one has to build a 
toy farm for a rich hobby-rider in introducing the porcelain 
bin and the cataloguer’s nickel-plated fittings for the humbler 
forms, the principle remaining the same, and the only 
importance being that they are entirely suitable for their 
purpose. 

And now as to the site and position of the buildings. 
The first essential, of course, is a good water-supply for both 
house and yards, You will, no doubt, have noticed that 
this necessity was provided for by our ancestors by grouping 
all the buildings about some good pond, and though no 
douht picturesque in these days of windmill power and 
hydraulic rams, some further reasons must be adduced for 
planning the buildings about visible water. The next most 
important point, in my estimation, is to get the building 
quite close to some hard metalled road maintained at the 
public expense. A farmer’s private roads in and about his 
holding are a perennial source of expense to him, and I have 
rarely seen them except in such a condition that the labour 
of carting is doubled. In this disastrous year, when 1 have 
seen corn unable to be carted from the land owing to its 


*A er read before the Architectural Association, by Mr. H. M. 
Cautley, A.R.LB.A., November 20, 1903, 
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the aspect was rarely studied at all. 
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heavy state, there seems an added importance to this 
point. | 

As to the position of the buildings on the holding, in an 
arable one they should be as near the centre as possible, 
unless on the slope of a hill, where it should be nearer the 
top to save the uphill carting of manure. Of course, it will 
be thought there is left the uphill carting of the crops, but 
with the improved machinery of tc-day, threshing and 
winnowing can be accomplished all in one performance, and 
thus there is no necessity for bringing all to the stackyard 
adjoining the barn, but much can be stacked in the field it is 
cut in, and marketed straight from there. In dairy farms, 
however, the buildings should be near the centre of the 
pasturage part of the holding, so as to avoid fetching and 
feeding the cows from long distances. And further good 
points one might look to find in an ideal homestead would 
be a dry, healthy soil, easy drainage, and a sheltered 
southern slope. The best aspect for stock is no doubt south 
with & touch of east in it ; but when building on a slope, 
unless the aspect is utterly wrong, the building should 
perhaps be placed across the direction of the slope, or 
some very awkward steps will have to be dealt with. 
Finally, in rebuilding old homesteads—and in England 
most of our work must be with such— do not accept it as an 
axiom that they should be rebuilt on the old sight. Some 
of the foregoing advantages should be looked for on the 
holding, and if found in greater measure at some other point 
rebuild your homestead there. Do not be afraid of leaving 
one or two buildings too good to be pulled down isolated ; 
they will prove useful for a variety of objecta. | 

And now, having to erect a new homestead, what should 
be its arrangement and construction? Of the conditions 
which govern it we are sure. It should be built with an eye 
to careful economy of construction and maintenance, in the 
most labour-saving and convenient manner possible ; but, 
above all, it should provide for the most suitable and sani- 
tary housing of live stock, that they may be maintained in 
the most healthy, and therefore profitable, manner. Should 
the solution of this problem seem easy to anyone, I am 
afraid its appearance will be found very deceptive, for I 
have never seen any group of buildings for a mixed farm, 
even when I have visited so-called " model " buildings, which 
were not teeming with defects. 

I have not come with any perfect plan, nor am I prepared 
to tell you how it may be attained, but I believe that it. 
will be found somewhere between the two extremes pre- 
sented by the old-fashioned and modern or “ model” home- 
806818. But perhaps it would be most helpful to glance at 
the advantages and disadvantages of both. In an old 
homestead there will generally be a large rambling old barn 
of flail-threshing memory, with perhaps the cowsheds ranged 
about same-; then the stables will be in an entirely separate 
block, the piggeries in another, the granary, chaff-cutting 
house and cartshed in another, and various outlying loose 
boxes and small cowsheds wherever there is an odd corner. 
In addition to this, the yards are nearly always of much 
too large a size, rain-washed and wasteful of litter, all 
tending to the making of bad manure, whilst apparently 
This is obviously not 
of ቤ labour-saving character, or suitable to the modern 
practice of farming. It means carrying fodder from the 
granary to both the cowsheds and the stables, from the 
mixing floor to isolated stock scattered about the home- 
stead, and straw from the stackyard and barn to all the 
various departmente, which, besides entailing enless labour, 
keeps all the roadways in a constant litter. 

But to turn to the modernised type, which common usage 
designates as “ model" Here all the buildings, even down 
to the fowl house, are grouped in one large parallelogram, the 
outside walls of which arise square and gaunt, with scarcely 
an opening to be seen. I am not urging its ugliness, though 
1 believe it to be the outcome of one of its most practical 
defects, namely, that everything is approached from within, 
frequently from internal roads and alley-ways. Were it 
situated on some of our blackest wold lands I should find 
excuse in the pitiless winds and rains which drive across 
them, but why when on some sheltered hillside or sunny 
valley? Did it save roadways, as its exponents urge? I 
should not even then think it counterbalanced its disadvan- 
tages, for think of the indescribable filth into which these 
internal approaches must be churned, the insanitariness of 
it 81, and on a heavy winter's night or sultry summer's day 
the stagnation of the exhalations so enclosed. But it does 
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not save roadways, the sparse openings are distributed on 
all sides and they must have approaches, so I believe 
the system is even wasteful of cartway. I cannot believe, 
either, that the buildings so grouped can be as healthy and 
'sanitary as those built in more open formation, for the large 
deposit of manure which accumulates in the yards must 
havea deleterious effect when in so confined an area, whilst 
the ravages of disease would be much more difficult to 
check. The internal alley-ways, also, make independent 
walls just as necessary as they are in more open formation, 
80 I do not believe there is any economy effected in con- 
struction. In case of fire, too, the whole range of buildings 
is endangered, and unless the removal of the stock was 
undertaken early in the conflagration many must inevitably 
be lost, whilst in any case their rescue would be seriously 
hampered. 

In designing a complete homestead myself I should cer- 
tainly have as few internal approaches as possible, but 
everything, as far as possible, approached from a common 
farm roadway, and whilst grouping the cowsheds, stockyards, 
and piggeries under the shelter of the barn, granary, etc., 
keep the horse yards, stables, and cartsheds distinct. The 
staffs that work these two departments are entirely distinct, 
and if over the cartsheds a roomy loft was constructed, into 
which a stack could be threshed direct, the extra labour 
involved is nothing, as only chaff and corn would have to be 
carted from the granary block, which is but a small opera- 
tion, and even if the departments are grouped in one block 
it is impossible to get them all adjoining the barn and 
granary 80 closely as to save all labour and carriage. 

But I will proceed to the practical details in connection 
with the various buildings, only reminding you again that 1 
shall treat of each in its simplest form, believing 80 
thoroughly as I do, that all repairs should be capable of 
being undertaken by the estate carpenter, or else whatever 
is broken or missing is sure to be neglected till some serious 
mishap arises through it. For this reason, and for the 
resson that on most estates enough timber is felled and 
steam-sawn sufficient for the purpose of repairs 1 am 
strongly in favour of the simplest wood construction in 
everything but the main fabric. Where it is only a question 
of nailing 6 plank up 8 tenant will always do it himself, but 
. should it be anything less simple, it is either neglected, or 
the landlord burdened with it. 

In cart-horse stables, it is very desirable that each horse 
should be provided with a separate division, which must in 
no case be less than 6 ft. wide. In old-fashioned stables it 
was not at all unusual to find all the horses standing together 
with no divisions between, but this is much to be regretted. 
It is but seldom, perhaps, that one horse damages another, 
but it will be found that under such circumstances, 
some of the horses will never lie down, much to the detri- 
ment of their working powers, and, what 18 worse, the 
stronger horses will prevent the weaker from getting their 
fair share of food. Here then is a strong plea for separate 
stalls, but it will be found, I am afraid, that many farmers 
shrink from what they consider such extravagance, when, 
perhaps, the best compromise is to divide up for pairs, the 
divisions with 10 ft. centres, and the weak horses can then 
be put together. The width of stables may be arrived at 
by allowing 2 ft, for manger, 7 ft. for standing, 12 in. for 
gutter, and 5 ft. for passage way behind. The cubical 
contents necessary, 800 ft. per animal, applies to both 
stables and cow-sheds. No general rule for determining 
the number of horses required to be provided for can be 
given, 8 to-day many farmers go in for stock so largely, that 
laying down much grass, the quantity of arable land is 
greatly reduced, and not 80 many horses needed. Roughly 
speaking, a horse to every 25 acres is what is generally 
needed. The manger should be 1316. plank, and about 3 ft. 
high, with stout, rounded, hardwood chin-piece, preferably 
in oak, as I believe the acid in this wood makes them most 
averse to crib-biting. The divisions should have hardwood 
heel posts, 1 ft. in front of gutter and 9 ft. out of 
ground, with, it will be hardly necessary to add, all the 
arrises taken off, as should be done to all fittings, and 
the boarding to them may be 1 in. rough, but in any 
case should not be tongued, neither tongued into the rails 

as this makes repairs difficult at once), but nailed one side 
only, and kept off the ground to prevent decay. I will say 
nothing about feeding passages behind the manger, as there 
ig not the objection in feeding horses from the front there 


18 with cows, but should it be possible to indulge in this 


demned on every score. 
even if we do not think the over-head rack a faulty arrange- 
ment in itself, filling them from above so that all the dust of 
the loft gets into their eyes is evidently wrong, whilst the 
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extravagance, there is no doubt that horses would do better 
with their noses further from the wall. The doors should 
be 416. wide, and at least 7ft. 618. high in two heights, and 
capable of being hinged right back and there fastened, as 
should all farm doors, whilst the windows should be of the 
hit and miss pattern, with glazing over, unless, having a 
lofty stable, you can put your light in front, but well above 
the horses’ heads; or, better still, can bring yourself to put 
plenty of glass tiles in the back slope of the roof, than 
which, I suppose, there is really no better way of lighting 
(at all events for cowsheds) or of avoiding breakages. But 
unless the roof is pantiled and glass tiles are being used, 
large sheets should be employed, as every joint forms a 
lodgment for dirt, and obstructs the light. 


For the paving in stables, a very hard brick will be re- 


quired, or the iron-shod feet of the horses will make short 
work of it. 
efficient paving, or there is a red brick made at Skiers 
Spring, near Barnsley, which I believe to be just as good. 
The fall would be at least one in forty, and the gutter can 
best, perhaps, be made with bull-nosed bricks, and ef 
sufficient width to allow the free passage of a shovel. 


Blue bricks on edge will make the cheapest 


To ensure the all-important ventilation, I think the best 


and safest form is still that employed by our ancestors, 
namely, carrying the eaves well over, leaving out all filling 
between the rafters’ feet, and raising every fourth or fifth 
ridge tiles. 
be in connection with the stable, and approached from same. 
A small compartment opening out of same for chaff is a 
great convenience, especially if arrangements are made for 
filling it from outside by a small door high up. 


A fodder and harness-room combined should 


Lofts running over the stables, with arrangements for 
bundling the hay down into over-head racks, are to be con- 
They cannot be as healthy, and 


very ease of the operation conduces to the greatest waste- 


fulness, enough stuff often being put down to last a week. 


If, on the other hand, hay racks by the side of the manger 


are adopted, and the hay has to be carried separately to 
each manger, it is far less likely the men will be troubled 
with this spirit of wastefulness. 


tn tl To form these racks, the 
chin-piece should be carried through, bars let into same and 


carried down on to 8 brick pinning about 9in. high, and ከ6 


bottom sloped up to the back so as to let out all the hay 


seed and dust. 


The stables should have direct access to a horse-yard, with 


shelter sheds in same, in the construction of which it must 
be remembered that the manure is allowed to accumulate to 
a depth of about 2ft. before removal, so that the eaves must 


be kept high enough to allow of it, and for the horses to 


pass beneath ; about 8ft. is usual. They are often also made 
far too shallow, so that little protection is afforded the 
animals, 14ft. must be the minimum depth, and 2ft or 3ft. 
more may be added with advantage. All the eaves should be 
spouted to prevent the manure being more rain-washed than 
is necessary, but I would not advocate horse-yards being 
entirely covered. 
horses out at night, and attribute their hardiness to it, 
which will make evident my objection to doing so. In all 
shelter-sheds, cart-sheds, etc., where one has to employ posts 
let into the ground to take the roof-plates, one is troubl 

with the constant annoyance of rotting feet, and the atten- 
dant necessities of spurring them. 
attempts to obviate this. An ingenious one, based on the 
fact of posts always rotting at the ground level, was to get 
them in a drain pipe, the top of which was kept Gin. above 
the ground and filled in with cement; but the best I think 


In the Eastern counties we turn the 


J have seen various 


I have seen is the use of steel joists bedded into a block of 


cement, and attached to the roof plates with angle irons, but 


should these be used, there must be bolted to both sides of 
the web, at least for a height of 6ft., a chamfered block of 
wood, or serious injury may happen to the animals. Cast 
iron columns ought never to be used owing to their liability 
to fracture, a cart backed up against them would in many 
instances be sufficient to break them, and I have even see? 
a 419. one broken by a bull which found it in its way. 

The gates of all yards should be 10ft. wide, and hung to 
open outwards and fall right back. When there are gates 
between two yards they must, of course, be hung at least 
2ft. up to clear the manure as it rises; and so, if the yards 
are ever to be used for pigs to run in, the bottoms must 59 
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fitted with elm slips, constructed like minature gates, to 
work in grooves formed in the gate posts. Palings make 
very bad fences between or around yards, but should they 
be necessary on the score of economy, do not point the tops, 
and let them be close, or an animal may get hung up and 
seriously damaged. For the same reason, keep the top 
rails of gates close enough to prevent animals ever getting 
their heads through. ሽ 

In treating of cowsheds, we come, perhaps, to the most 
important buildings which go to make up a homestead. 
Two kinds of sheds are in common use—those for single 
rows of cows and those where they stand double. No pre- 
ference can be given to either system, except that in the 
latter, for a large number of cows, it will be cheaper if the 
building stands independently, as then one roof takes the 
place of two; but generally it is possible to arrange some 
of the sheds as lean to’s against a barn or some higher build- 
ing on the north side, thus giving them welcome protection 
and making quite economical the roofing of a single shed. 
On a shed in which there are two rows they may either 
be arranged head to head with the feeding passage in the 
centre, which is perhaps most convenient, as the stockyards 
naturally flanking the shed, the manure can then be thrown 
straight out with them (though this arrangement makes it 
difficult to get fresh air to the heads of the animals), or tail 
to tail, with the dunging passage in the centre and the feed- 
ing passage on either side, in which case, however, the 
manure has to be bundled all the way down the dunging 
passage to the open door; but as far as space is concerned, 
neither of these arrangements is more economical than the 
other, as may be deduced from the following figures :—The 
feeding passage must never be less than 3ft. in width, the 
manger will take up 2ft., the standing 6ft. 6in. from manger 
to edge of gutter; the latter must be 1219. wide. and the 
dunging passage at least 4ft. 1 know to some the above 
length of standing may seem short, but should you make it 
more the cow will be nearly certain to foul its bed, under 
which circumstances, not only is the litter wasted, but the 
miiking carried on under unfavourable conditions, for I 
should think it would be difficult to find a man 
who would trouble to clean his cow before milk- 
ing it. I would even advocate a still shorter 
standing for Alderneys or other small breed of cows. 
It is usual to tie the animals in pairs, in which case the 
divisions need to be with 8ft. centres; 6in., or even 12in. 
less, is often given this, but it leaves the cows very cramped 
and also hampers the milkers. The divisions may be con- 
structed in much the same manner as those described for 
stables ; but the heel-post is better not so far back, or it 
will get in the way of the milker. It should certainly be 
2ft. in front of the gutter and only about 3ft. 6in. high, 
whilst if it rises to 5ft. at the manger it will be ample. 

The construction of mangers is important, but little 
understood, I am afraid. There is, in my mind, little 
question, however, that each cow should be provided with 
two bins, which means four bins in each of two-stall divi- 
sions, each bin capable of holding a bushel easily, and the 
bin next division in each case fitted with ventilated lid 
to hinge back and fix with button against it. This 
arrangement permits of the two feeds being put in at 
the same time, and allows of tbe cows being fed 
the first thing in the morning without delaying the 
milking. It will also be found that some cows will 
not let their milk down unless feeding, so that 
a bin one can open for a short time will be found 
convenient. At haysel, too, and harvest, a double bin 
will allow of the men getting into the fields to help, when 
with a single bin only it would have been necessary for them 
to have been feeding their animals still. The height should 
certainly not be more than lft. 9in., or the front piece will 
seriously incommode the cow’s dew lap, and it will experience 
a greater difficulty in rising, should it not be able to get its 
head over it. As to the depth, the usual custom is, for its 
6886 in construction, to use an 1119. plank for the sides. | 
They should be constructed of 1 410. plank, and the back | 
plank at least should be well canted. Of course, no chin- 
piece need be provided. There will, however, want to be a 
support half way between the divisions. The food placed 
in the bins, such as brewers’ grains, chopped roots, etc, 
assisted by the dripping of their noses, keeps them rather 
damp, 80 that the joints should be painted in. A canted 
fillet is often placed in the angles to enable them to 
clean their food up better. How to prevent the cows 


pushing out the food into the feeding passages is a 
very difficult problem, and one which I have never seen 
satisfactorily solved. If you put a roll edge or projection at 
the back it would prevent a large-horned cow from getting 
at the bottom of the bin. I think if you can spare the room 
a ledge at the back with small curb or a canted plank, as 
shown on my section, is best. The cow will then be able to 
get at what it throws out. Of course, this difficulty does 
not arise where there is no feeding passage, a canted board 
against the wall throwing the food back. In this latter case 
it must be remembered, however, that the bin must not be 
put close up to wall, or the large-horned cow would be in 
just as awkward a case. The cows are invariably chained up 
nowadays, but the chain should not be fixed to the front of 
the manger, or they might damage each other with their 
horns and get each other’s food. It will be best with a 
running ring on a stout upright iron bar, fixed on division 
near manger. With quite a short chain, the cow then has 
perfect freedom when lying down, as the chain drops with it. 


(To be concluded.) 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue foundation-stone of St. Hilda's Church, West Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, being erected at a cost of nearly £4,000, 
was laid on Saturday. Mr. Charlewood (of Hicks and Charle- 
wood) is the architect, and Mr. Hepple the builder. 


THE new Theatre Royal at Birmingham is to be proceeded 
with from designs by Mr. Ernest Runtz, 81 a cost of some 
£50,000, and opened about Christmas next year. It will 
accommodate some 500 people more than the old one. 


Tue church of All Saints, Penfai, near Bridgend, which has 
been built at his own cost by Mr. R. W. Llewellyn, of Bag- 
lan, Briton Ferry, was consecrated on Monday. The church 
has been built to Mr. Llewellyn’s own designs, and contains 
sculpture which he brought from Florence, and an alabaster 
reredos, of which the central panels were designed by Mr. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A. 


THe ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
Mount Pleasant Congregational Church and Sunday Schools, 
Pontypool, to be erected at a cost of £6,000, took place on 
the 19th inst. The new church, which will occupy a site 
facing the main road and overlooking Hanbury Park, will 
be in the Early English style. Accommodation will be 
afforded for 550 worshippers. The architects are Messrs. 
Swash and Bain, F.R.I.B.A., Newport, and the builders 
Messrs. Leadbeter Bros, Newport. 


THE new Washington Railway Station is to cost nearly three 
million pounds. Inside the building will be a huge plaza, 
with fountains, balustrades, and terraces in Romanesque 
style of architecture. There will be three exits, one con- 
structed especially for the President and gueste of the White 
House, for whom a suite of apartments is provided. Among 
the novel features is an invalids room, where a physician 
will be in constant attendance. There are to be several mor- 
tuary chambers, a Turkish bath, and a large swimming pool. 


IT is nearly twenty years ago since the completion of the 
first part of Beckenham Parish Church, and on the l4th 
inst. the dedication of the entire completion, which has cost 
nearly £30,000, took place. Accommodation is now afforded 
for 1,200 worshippers. The new tower, which is in harmony 
with the rest of the building, is of the Late Decorated 
period, the architects being Messrs. William G. Bartleet 
and Sons, of 56, New Broad Street. E.C. The bells were 
supplied by Messrs. Warner and Co., of 2, Jewin Crescent, 
E.C., and the clock by Messrs. Thwaits and Reed, 15, Bowl. 
ihg Green Lane, E.C. The new niemorial windows are the 
٢ of Messrs. Heaton, Butler and Bayne, Garrick Street, 
W.C. 


Tue children’s cottage homes (twenty-four) at Culcheth, built 
by the Salford Board of Guardians, were opened last week. 
They occupy a site of forty-five acres, which has cost £4,500. 
Each cottage accommodates twelve children, and contains a 
kitchen, day-room, lavatory and bath-room, two dormitories, 
a room for the foster mother, and a spare room. A mixed 


£36,000. Mr. A. T. Bolton, of Victoria Mansions, West- 


school for 180 children and an infante school for 100 are 
near the entrance gates. An offices and workshops block 
contains the superintendentis offices, board-room, stores, 
shoemakers’, plumbers’, and carpenters’ workshops, laundry 
and swimming bath. Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, has 
aimed at simplicity and economy, but the cottages have 
been varied in design in order to give individuality to the 
homes. The total cost, including land, buildings, and fur- 
nishing, is about £68,000. 


Mr. H. Paterson, assistant borough surveyor at Jarrow, 
has been appointed surveyor to Hebburn Urban Council a 


a commencing salary of £150 a year. There were over 
seventy applicants for the position. 


Messrs. CLAYTON AND BLACK, architects, etc., have removed 
from 152, North Street, to 10, Prince Albert Street, Brigh- 
ton. The removal is also announced of Mr. George Evans, 
from Duke Street, W.C., to 24, Hazlitt Road, West Kensing- 
92 ton, W. 

Tug new church of St. Peter, Newton, Mumbles, which was 
consecrated on the 19th inst., has been erected by Messrs. 
Venning and Gaen, Cardiff, at a cost of about £5,000. The 
edifice is of fifteenth century design, and will have a nave of 
five bays when completed. The portion executed consists of 
a nave of three bays, chancel, vestries, and organ chamber. 
The tower will ultimately have a height of 100ft., but for 
the present only the lower part has been erected. When 
complete, the tower will form a prominent landmark for 
seafarers. The seating accommodation is 430; the com- 
plete church will be capable of holding 650 persons. The 
building is lined throughout with green Quarella stone, with 
Bath stone dressings both internally and externally, the 
exterior facing being of white Quarella. The design was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1901, and is the work 
of Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of Wharton Street, Cardiff. 


Tue largest cut stones known, says the Dawn of Day, are in 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. Many are more than 
sixty feet long and twenty feet broad. We learn from the 
same source that the longest bridge in the world is over the 
St. Lawrence River. It spans 9,144 feet. 


Tue Safety Lift and Elevator Company (M. T. Medway), 
of Albert Works, Rolt Street, Deptford, have sent us an 
attractively got up catalogue containing illustrations of the 
numerous kinds of lifts of which the firm are manufacturers, 
and which range from the simplest dinner lift to the most 
elaborate passenger elevator. In the manufacture of the 
various lifts every care is taken to make each part simple and 
strong. Cages and hand ropes are manufactured expressly 
for the firm of special qualities, suggested by a long expe 


rience. 


THE new lodging-house built by the London County Council 
in Mill Lane, Deptford, which was opened on Saturday by 
Lady Carrington, is six storeys in height, excluding base- 
ment. It has a frontage to Mill Lane of 300ft., is of red 
brick, with Portland stone dressings. and contains accom- 
modation for 802 lodgers, each in a separate cubicle. The 
roofs are covered with green slates. The dining-room 15 
fitted with seating accommodation, for 440 men, and the 
smoking-room has fixed seats for 104, together with nume- 
rous easy chairs. There are similar chairs in the reading- 
room, where the fixed seats provide for 176 men. In addi- 
tion to this immense lodging-house, the scheme included the 
erection of twenty-four cottages for families, which work is 
also now completed. The lodging-house itself has been 
built by the L.C.C. Works Department at a cost of over 
£50,000, while, thanks to a contribution of £10,000 by the 
Deptford Borough Council, the cost to the London County 
Council of the clearance of the site has been only £8,631. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Tue Engineering Standards Committee have appointed 
Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son, of 7, Stationers Hall 
Court, E.C., as their official publishers. 


THE new operating theatre at Guy's Hospital is to be paved 
with marble arrolithic, Arrolithie, Limited, of 18, Bernerr 
Street, W., having obtained the contract. The firm are also 
making roofing tiles. 


Tur memorial at New Southgate Cemetery to the memory of 
the patients who lost their lives at the recent fire at Colney 
Hatch Asylum is in grey Aberdeen granite, and is the work 
cf Messrs. G. Maile and Son, 367, Euston Road, N.W. 


Tue Chapel Schools, Cavalry Barracks, York, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent, Man- 
chester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same being 
۰ by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Mar 
chester. 


On Tuesday the foundation-stone of the first Ingram House, 
at 42, Steckwell Road, S.W., was laid by the Bishop of 
Rochester. It will stand on a site which was acquired by 
the company at a cost of £10,826. There are to be four floors 
of bed-rooms, a suite of club-rooms on the ground floor, and 
a large basement containing other club-rooms, as well as the 
necessary service of the building. Accommodation will be 
provided for 908 residents, each of whom will have a sepa- 
rate room, not less than 7ft. by 10ft., and the use of the club- 
rooms in common. The club-rooms on the ground floor 
include a dining hall, a smoking-room, a library, and a bil- 
liard-room for three tables. There are to be, in addition, in 
the basement a lecture hall, to be fitted as a gymnasium, and 
د‎ second billiard-room, also containing three tables. The 
estimated cost of the building, including furnishing, is 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce anp Co., Whitchurch, Salop, have just 
completed the fixing of a very large quarter clock at Stobhill 
Hospital, Glasgow. It shows time upon four illuminated 
dials, 11ft. diameter. The same firm have just fixed a three- 
dial striking clock at Wootton Hall, Derbyshire, and a simi- 
lar one with two dials at Waddington Church, Lincoln. 


Tur Heckmondwike Public Clock Committee have decided 
upon erecting a four-dial clock in the centre of the Market 
Place, and have placed the order with Messrs. Wm. Potis 
and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The same firm are restoring the Parish Church clock and 
chimes at Shottley Bridge, and are making the Leeds Cor: 


inster designed the house, and the contractors are 
ee E poration New Market clock. 


Messrs, Rudd and Son, of Grantham. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tur New Savoy Hotel extensions will be equipped with 
nineteen “Otis” electric elevators. The installation cont 
prises five powerful passenger elevators, four luggage eleva 
tors, and ten service elevators; all are electric, with “ Otis’ 
controllers, and with the exception: of two or three smaller 
short-rise ones, the speed of the elevators will range from 
250ft. to 300ft. per minute and upwards. ۱ 


THE death is announced from Rome of Signor Saccardo, 
famous for his restoration of the Church of St. Mark at 


Venice. 


THE oldest inn in Vienna, named “ The City of Brunn,” has 


just closed its doors. Its records as an inn go back to the | Tur B. and S. Folding Gate Company, of Tower Street, 


Upper St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., inform us that their busi- 
| ness, originally started for the manufacture and sale of the 
Tug well-known show-rooms of Messrs. Broadwood, in Great | B. and 8. Patent Folding Gates, has increased to such an 
Pulteney Street, W., are to be pulled down shortly, when | extent and other productions introduced by them now form 
the firm remove to Conduit Street. so large a proportion of their business, that the firm g title. 

“The 8. and 8. Folding Gate Company,” is now & misnomer.‏ سے 
Ar the Eddystone lighthouse the incandescent system of | and the cause of misunderstanding. In the future, a‏ 
lighting has en established. The new light 18 much more | fore, the business will be conducted under the person‏ 
powerful than the old, and 15 discernible at a great distance. | name of Arthur L. Gibson and Co. |‏ 


year 1313. 


. should not be three associated 
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COMPETITION CONDITIONS. 


T Torquay, after considerable local’ discussion, during 
which the chances for architecture and architects did 
not appear particularly rosy, it has been decided to 

institute a competition for the Carnegie Public Library and 
proposed municipal buildings. There are some good points 
about this competition, foremost of which we may name 
the promise to give the work to the architect whose design 


`‘ is awarded the first premium. Moreover, an assessor is to 


be appointed by the president of the R.IB.A. But the 
uncertainty which hangs over the affair is marked by the 
statement that the council are “not to be bound in any 
manner by anything done under or in connection with the com- 
petition beyond paying the premium.” It is stated that the 
conditions are to he strictly observed, but that an approxi- 
mate estimate of cost is to be submitted. The word 
approximate however is overshadowed by the statement 
that the total inclusive cost is not to exceed £22,500 
(library £7,500 and municipal buildings £15,000). It will 
be important to note whether these conditions are strictly 
observed in the award. 

The point of view in regard to competitions undoubtedly 
makes all the difference. If the object of a competition is 
to find the best design and to abide by it then all the con- 
ditions should be most. loyally and strictly abided ከሃ. But 
if the object be to find out the ablest competitor—the best 
man—then though the conditions may have formed a useful 
basis, it is obvious that for the sake of the result they might 
often very well be disregarded. Often enough conditions 
are laid down which are absurd or even impossible, and the 
competitor who most clearly demonstrates the advisability 
. of leaving them out of court is doing the best service. In 
the case of the Manchester Infirmary competition it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if anyone really evolves what will be finally 
adopted as the design for a somewhat difficult site, but at 
least the method of meeting the problem should enable the 
assessor to find out the ability of the competitors; and in 
such a big affair it is open to question whether there 
in the award so that 
various points of view may be represented. What is a 
determined opponent of the circular ward system going to 
say to a design which depends for its success on the partial 
or wholesale adoption of circular wards? Or what will be 
the result if an assessor refuses to believe in the efficacy of 
ventilating systems which permit the wards to be side by 
side, and if all the competitors have been converted to a 
belief in the efficiency of such 8 svstem? Something must 
always be allowed for predilections, and it is hardly likely 
that the article on Hospitals in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica” would be endorsed by all the leading 
authorities in the science of Hospital design. Then 
we have found in certain competitions that an assessor 
will award the result to a plan which is in various 
small details and discrimination of the niceties of adminis- 
tration superior to another scheme which shows a far abler 
conception from a broader architectural point of view. Ina 
town like Torquay the architectural possibilities deserve 
prominent consideratiun, and yet they must not be attained 
. 8t the expense of efficient working. In the Palais de 
Justice at Brussels the authorities, we may presume, 
forgive the placing of officials in a sort of basement 
with deeply-recessed windows, and the devotion of vast 
spaces and massive walls and piers to the purely “ show ” 
parts of the design ; dignity and impressiveness in a palace of 
justice must not be sacrificed whatever else suffers. Thus. 
in a town hall we cannot be governed by the terms of an 
infirmary competition where utility reigns supreme, and 
we seldom get anything else. An expert in town hall 
` designs would perhaps fail to do justice to an hospital and 
. vice versa. The subject of assessorship is by no means 
satisfactorily settled yet, and we do not ourselves find that 
many of the awards given are satisfactory to those who 
have the welfare of architecture at heart rather than that 
of architects. 

The insistence on the observance of the conditions of a 
competition should be a vital point in an 898688018 award, 


or else the conditions become merely suggestions. The 
conditions cut away many chances of competitors producing 


_ | good designs if they are taken seriously, and one of the best 


ways to reform in competition is to make it quite certain 


(that if the conditions are really such they wilt be loyally 
 -|8bided by in the assessor's award. | 


مدد وم وه نه ده ددد وسوا 


A QUESTION OF ETHICS. 


E cannot pass over in silence the attempt to force the 
Institute into a vote of censure on the action of Mr. 
Bodley in accepting the position of consulting architect 

to the Liverpool Cathedral in the second competition for which 
he acted as joint assessor. ‘This is the second time in which 
Liverpool has figured as the /ocale for a proceeding which 
most architects strongly condemn. 

The melancholy muddle which has characterised the whole 
development of the Liverpool Cathedral scheme from. the very 
first action. in the former abortive competition, when the 
present architect was rejected, up to the present moment, 
when the action of the committee nas forced an honoured 
name into unpleasant publicity, illustrates the necessity for 
careful judgment and good management in these public 
affairs. | 

It is advisable to keep the various issues in such a matter 
clearly apart. The first and most important is as to getting 
a really fine design for the new cathedral. That is to say, 
Art before Ethics or anything else! If the acceptance of a 
design by 8 very young man carries with it a fine enthusiasm 
and undoubted genius, it is possible we must condone every- 
thing on that account. Mr. Bodley cannot be greatly the 
gainer, we suppose, by his acceptance of the position of con- 
sulting architect, and that is advanced as his excuse for making 
possible the carrying out of the work of another, who, under 
no other conditions, might have been able to do it. Is that 
really the fact? Was there no other architect equally able 
to advise and consult as to practical points, or even. advise as 
to artistic possibilities, without bringing the name of our great 
Gothic architect into even the suspicion of bad form? With 
all our admiration for the work of Mr. Bodley, we honestly 
confess that; we do not think it justified him in accepting a 
position. whieh places him in a false relation to the Institute 
whose honours he has accepted. The Institute has been 
placed in a disagreeable corner by his action, and it will now 
be compelled, if it is to be equitable and logical, to consider 
carefully every case where an. assessor desires to become the 
architect for the work he is assessing, and satisfy its members 
that no regard for the status of the individual shall cloud its 
judgment. 

We greatly deprecate the intrusion of personalities into 
the discussion of art, but, whilst we would shield the artist. 
from all unfair criticism, we cannot see why Mr. Woodward 
had not a perfect right to move his resolutions. The first 
cf these read :- -“ That this meeting condemns the action of the 
assessors in. giving the first place in the final competition to a 
set of drawings which did not comply with the essential condi- 
tion of the competition.” After some discussion, the meeting 
agreed to pass to the next resolution, No. 2, which read : — 
“ That this meeting views with the greatest disfavour the 
action of one of the assessors in allowing himself to be asso- 
ciated with the selected competitor in the carrying out of the 
work." "This resolution was discussed, and eventually with- 
drawn by the proposer, who expressed himself satisfied with 
the explanation given. | 

We can only hope that after the strong expression of 
cpinicn which the Liverpool affair has drawn forth that 
another similar result will be made impossible. - 


——— i-i — — —— — 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OLOUR and sunlight are certainly suggested with inten- 
sity and charm in the hundred or so pictures of Venice 
by Mr. George C. Haité at the Modern Gallery. This 

is an exhibition our readers should not miss. One is inclined 
to think the colour a trifle too gorgeous, when one gets about 
one hundred pictures of it, and we find the pearly greens and 
blues in No. 11, “The Lido,” quite refreshing amongst all 
its gorgeous neighbours. Some of the sunset pictures are 
especially pleasing. 


IT is announced that Mr, Aston Webh’s new processional 


466 


“road down the Mall will be sufficiently advanced to be used 
by the King at the next opening of Parliament. 


OLp churches, especially if they be made of iron, do not 
fetch much. One sold up the other day for the great total 
of ፊ83 118. This allowed 158. for the pulpit, 18. each for 
the pews, 8s. for the vestry. 


Oxe of the earliest and certainly one of the best diaries to 
arrive is the “ Knowledge” Diary and Scientific Handbook, 
‘which with its quantity of interesting astronomical and other 
scientific data and generous diary spaces will be welcome to 
many. 


AN interesting article on Roman buildings in Bath during 
the Roman occupation from a.p. 40 to A.D. 427, hy Mr. 3. 
F. Meehan, of Bath, appears in 7he Beacon as one of his 
series of famous buildings of Bath and diatrict. Mr. 
Meehan is indefatigable in his researches, and produces 
some very interesting records. 


Tur Vienna Vaterland publishes an interview with the Pope, 
who said :—“ They say J am turned into a Grand Seigneur 
because by my order two apartments were prepared for me, 
Now it 18 true that Leo XIII. was content to live, for 
twenty-five years, in one small room, in which he slept, 
dined and worked; but 1 cannot understand how he was 
able to do it. I need an airy, roomy apartment. But above 
all I must have air.” 


Tue Theatres and Music Halls Committee of the London 
County Council report that special arrangements were 
being made at the Alhambra, Leicester Square, with a view 
to reducing the risk of fire on the stage to a minimum, and 
they thought the Council would view this action on the 
part of the management with satisfaction. Non-inflammable 
wood was used wherever possible and the stage propérties, 
as well as every description of scenery, had been rendered 
fire-resisting, while, ag an additional safeguard, it was 
intended to treat the dresses of the ballet girls with a fire- 
resisting solution. With regard to the destruction by fire 
on the 18th inst. of the Artillery Theatre at Woolwich, 
they thought it well to state for the information of the 
Council the facts of the case, so far as they could be 
ascertained, as an illustration of the necessity for the 
regulations which the Council had made with respect to 
the building of theatres and music halls. The fire, which 
originated on the stage, was discovered shortly before 
1 am., and by 6 am, the theatre had been quite 
destroyed. They were informed that the theatre was 
built in the early part of last century, and for some 
years, it was understood, was used as a church, but for the 
last thirty-five years or thereabouts it had been used 
regularly for theatrical purposes. The site was a good one, 
as the building was almost isolated, but the internal 
arrangements were such as would not be allowed in a 
theatre built under the regulations of the Council. The 
stage and auditorium were practically in one fire risk, the 
only separation between them being a screen of wood, 
plaster, and canvas, and the stage was enclosed by the 
dressing-rooms and stores for scenery and properties. The 
stage and auditorium were under one roof, and the pre- 
mises were lighted throughout by means of gas. Hydrants 
. were fixed in various parts of the house, but the committee 
were informed that the pipes with which they were con- 
nected were not charged with water, and that it was three- 
quarters of an hour before a proper supply could be 
obtained. Had there been a brick proscenium wall fitted 
with an efficient fire-resisting screen, such as required for 
modern theatres, there was little doubt that the fire might 
have been confined to the stage. 

Ar the auction held on October 13 certain valuable plots in 
the Strand, Kingsway, and Aldwych were offered on lease, 
but no bids were made. In consequence of this the Cor- 
porate Property Committee have decided to recommend a 
modification of the building conditions. As these stand at 
present there is no provision for abitration, any dispute 
that may arise between the Council and 6 168866 being 
referred, under condition 13, to the Council's architect, 
whose decision is final. The committee, however, do not 
think that the failure to effect a sale in October was due to 
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the conditions, which, they state, are more onerous on the 
estates of the large ground-owners of London. But, as the 
Finance Cemmittee have urged the desirability of a speedy 
recoupment in connection with the improvement, the Cor. 
porate Property Committee propose that condition 13 ahould 
be modified so as to provide for arbitration on any matter 
not provided for by the plans and specifications after these 
have been approved. They suggest that the arbitrator 
should be appointed by the president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 


AT last week's meeting of the Edinburgh Architéctaral 
Association a paper was read by Mr. David M. Nesbit 
Leicester, on “ Warming and Ventilation.” He said that 
nof less than 1,800 to 2,000 cubic feet of air per how 
should be provided for each child in ‘public school 
Having spoken of the plenum and exhaust systems, Mr. 
Nesbit referred to an invention of his own, the “ Unplenun- 
ette," the novel feature of which was a recess built in the 
wall above the floor line, with the heating service fixed 
within. The whole of the apparatus was out of the reach 
of the occupants, and yet gave ready access for adjustment 
of heat and ventilation. It was readily accessible for re. 
pairs, could be kept serupulouslv clean, and might be re- 
garded as strictly hygienic. He strongly advocated the 
plenum system for public buildings. 


THE most important picture sold on Saturday at Christies 
was a very beautiful example of J. M. Nattier, a portrait of 
a lady, probably one of the Royal Princesses, 29in. by 24in, 
signed “Nattier pinxit 1741.” This picture was started at 
500gs., and at 3,100gs. it was knocked down to Meam, 
Colnaghi and Co. 


THE City Surveyor of Liverpool, Mr. Shelmerdine, has been 
directed to prepare a report as to the provision of a raised 
gallery for the public on the east side of the Council Chan- 
ber of the Town Hall. The Liverpool Mercury says:—No 
matter how ingeniously such a scheme were carried out, it 
could not but have a most injurious effect upon the elegant 
proportions of the Chamber, which is one of the handsomest 
meeting-places of its kind in the country. Those ofthe 
publie who care to listen to municipal debates have con 
venient and ample accommodation as it is, and it 18 exceed 
ingly difficult to discover ዜ reason for the project which 8 
proposed. 


Mr. W. MILLER writes :—Now that the work for the restors- 
tion of the Erechtheion is approaching completion, would it 
not be a graceful act to restore to her proper place the 
missing Caryatid, now in the British Museum, which wa 
carried off by Lord Elgin a century ago ? In the museum 
the Caryatid, standing alone, and supporting nothing, hss no 
meaning ; while on the Acropolis her vacant place has been 
imperfectly filled by the terra-cotta copy. Lord Byron: 
denunciations of Lord Elgin’s proceedings in the “ Curse of 
Minerva" are well-known. But there was at least this 
justification for “the Pictieh peer," that, at the time of his 
*]arcenies," Greece was still under Turkish rule. At the 
present time, when the Greeks have both the will and the 
power to preserve their classical treasures, the case لا‎ 
different, and the missing Caryatid would be as safe st 
Athens as in Bloomsbury. Should something be desired in 
return, the Greeks would, no doubt, gladly present us v! 
the clock, so magnanimously given by Lord Elgin to Athens 
and now lying in fragments in the Polytechnic Institute, m 
Athens, 


THE church of Toynton All Saints, in the deanery of Boling- 
broke, Lincolnshire, which is now under repair and restora- 
tion, has been found to contain a thirteenth century arcade 
in the south wall and a Norman arcade in the north will 
These were not discovered till the plaster was remo" 
The north arcade, which is much damaged by fire, is ın * 
weak state and needs underpinning, but the bishop, tê 
rural dean, and the rector are of opinion that it would 4 
great pity that the arcades should be built up again = ናዮ 
of funds. To display them will add 2250 to the cost 0 " 
restoration. The rector, the Rev. D. Carey, will be gra ሀ 
ful for any contributions, The architect is Mr. ይ 
Bailey, of Newark-on-Trent. It may be added 
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the south arcade, which is of the Decorated style, 
consists of four bays. There are two limestone pillars 
octagonal in shape, but standing on square bases. Three of 
the arches are quite perfect, but one has at some time been 
cut away, to make room for a window to give light to the 
west gallery. The Norman arcade, which is probably two 
centuries older, has five bays, of about 9ft. each. The pillars 
are round, with carved capitals. The two arches which 
have so far been cleared show traces of the Norman custom 
of coating sandstone with plaster and then painting the 
plaster. When the arches were built up in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century the brickwork was plastered and the 
plaster adorned with ornamental lettering. The benefice of 
Toynton All Saints once belonged to the College of the Holy 
Trinity at Spilsby, and passed at the dissolution of the 
monasteries to Lord Willoughby de Eresby, whose descen- 
dant holds the advowson. 


A WARNING note on asylum design was struck by Dr. Rhodes; 
of Manchester, on the question of adopting the report of the 
Lancashire Asylums Boards at Preston on Thursday week. 
The additional accommodation committee recommended 
“ That, subject to the approval of the standing joint com- 
mittee for the county police and the finance committee of 
the county council, Mr. Littler, county architect, be ap- 
pointed the architect for the new asylum at Whalley.”— Dr. 
Rhodes (Manchester) said it would take them four years 
before they could open it, and by that time they would be 
again overcrowded. He hoped they would build one on 
sensible lines, and adopt the colony system, instead of build- 
ing one of the old barrack style. By providing small bungalows 
for chronic cases and small cottages for working-class cases, 
they would have better accommodation for acute and 
curable cases. There was less danger of epidemics. in 
asylums built on the colony system, and also less danger 
from fire. The report of the plans committee stated that 
the committee had had before them the plans of the new 
permanent buildings at Rainhill Asylum as finally sanc- 
‘tioned by the Home Secretary. The alterations made by 
the Lunacy Commissioners would not increase the cost, for 
which a grant of £13,000 was made by the board in May 
last, and the committee approved the plans, and instructed 
the clerk to apply to the Local Government board for leave 
to borrow the money. The report was adopted. 


On Thursday week Lord Rosebery took part in a movement 
started by the London County Council with the object of 
indicating by memorial tablets houses in the capital which 
have historic interest. This ceremony took place at Holly 
Lodge, Campden Hill, which was the residence of Lord 
Macaulay during the last few years of his life. Lord Rose- 
bery said he used to be greatly gratified by the reflection 
that the second Pitt lived in Berkeley Square, and when 
conversation flagged he was in the habit of showing the 
house of the younger Pitt. It was therefore somewhat of a 
blow to be assured by the historian of Berkeley Square that 
the numbers had all been changed. 


AN interesting step in self-defence has been taken by a 
meeting of British sculptors which was held in London on 
Saturday night, says the Manchester Guardian. Mr, George 
Frampton was in the chair, and the proposal to form a 
society of sculptors was agreed to unanimously. Nearly 
fifty sculptors were present. The objects of the society will 
be to put more power behind the back of sculptors whose 
copyright has been infringed or who have similar legal 
grievances, to demand less inconvenient and expensive con- 
ditions in the competitions for which private sculptors are 
invited to tender work, to make it clear that sculptors are 
not satisfied with the off-hand treatment they receive at 
most public galleries, and perhaps ultimately to hold 
exhibitions. 


THE Society of Architects has removed from St. James’ 
Hall to its new premises in Staple Inn Buildings (South), 
Holborn, W.C. 


At Tuesday’s council meeting of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, Monsieur A. Rodin, the dis- 
tinguished French sculptor, was elected president, In suc- 
cession to the late Mr. James McNeill Whistler. 


+ 
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Tue important historical and technical exhibits at the Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition. of this summer having been con- 
sidered of high value by the professions and services con- 
cerned, an illustrated descriptive volume will shortly be issued 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee, under whose 
auspices the Exhibition was organised. , The production of 
this volume, which has only been possible owing to the 
liberality of the Exhibition directorate, is intended as a récord 
for the members and public authorities primarily concerned, 
but it will also be more generally available, as a limited ~ublic 
edition is being published. There will be 350 pages of text, 
with some 270 illustrations. 


Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, the eminent engineer, died in 
Londen on Monday. The deceased baronet was the youngest 
son of the late George Bramwell, banker, and was born in 
the year 1818. 


جم وروس 


THE company of George Trollope and Sons and Colls and Sons, 
Limited, has been formed to purchase as going concerns and 
amalgamate the building businesses of Messrs. George Trollope 
and Sons and. Messrs. Colls and Sons, the chief reason for the 
fusion being the recent deaths of partners and the wish of 
the survivors to secure the benefit of each other's assistance 
in the management of the businesses. The capital hay been 
fixcd 84 £450,000, divided into 20,000 five and a half per cent. 
cumulative preference and 25,000 ordinary shares of £10 each, 
and the former are offered at par through Messrs. C. J. 
Hambro and Son. Purchase price has been fixed at 
£400,000. of which £163,940 represents goodwill, and the 
company acquires net assets of £236,060, in. addition to which 
the present issue will provide £50,000 for extra working capi- 
tal. The consideration, money is taken as to £153,000 in 
cash and the balance in, ordinary shares, these representing 
the entire issue, witl the exception of £3,000 taken by the 
directors as their qualification. | 


ساسج ووم سج ርፎ:‏ 


AT an inquest at the Dewsbury Infirmary on. Herbert Cooper, 
a clerk, the evidence showed that the deceased, who was 
twenty-eight years of age, had been suffering for a considerable 
time frem lead-poisoning, caused by drinking water from new 
lead piping which carries water from the Corporation iron 
mains to the house cf his parents, and a verdict in aceordance 
with the facts was returned. The coroner said the landlord 
was not legally bound to replace lead piping with iron piping, 
but thc public might draw a moral from this case, which was 
clearly one of lead. poisoning. | 


stos 


፲፪ late Mr. Seale-Hayne, M.P., has, under his will, provided 
for the establishment of a college of science, art, and agricul- 
ture in the neighbourhood of Newton Abbot, open to students 
of the county of Devon. The scheme is outlined in. the will, 
the details being left to the executors, Messrs. Lambert, M.P., 
Jennings, and Smith, of Dartmouth. The deceased's three 
seats and London house are to be sold. It is thought that 
abcut £150,000 will be handed over for the college. 


—_— — YAA 


COMPETITIONS. 


OR the Borough of Torquay Carnegie Public Library 
and proposed new municipal buildings, the Town Coun- 
cil are prepared to receive competitive sketch plans 

and sketch designs, with an approximate estimate of the cost, 
and description, to be erected on the site selected at Phillip's 
Corner of Upton Valley. A premium of fifty guineas is 
offered for the design, etc., placed first in merit by an assessor 
to be appointed by the president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and thirty guineas for the design placed 


second. 


On Tuesday the Finance Committee of the Torquay Council 
presented a report stating that they had discussed at length 
the question of the appointment of a Library Committee, 
and, after a proposition brought forward by Mr. Barker that 
a committec be appointed, consisting of seven members of 
the Council and five co-opted members had been negatived, 
the committee resolved that the ee ና in- 
structed to prepare the necessary plans, sections 
of the site, with information as to ie probable character of 
the foundations and nature cf the ground. for issue to com- 
petitors in the library and municipal buildings, in accord- 
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ance with the conditions. The report was adopted. The 
Town Clerk pointed out that he had advertised for competing 
architects to send in designs for the Free Library and the 
proposed municipal buildings, and although the advertise- 
ment was only issued last Friday, up to the present time he 
had received no less than 271 applications for the conditions, 
and he suggested whether from amongst those 271 there were 
not architecte who were quite alive to what the require 
ments of Torquay might be in regard to the provisions of 
this public library. When the time arrived a selection would 
be made by the committec. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCH: TECTS. 


T the meeting held last Monday night the following 
elections took place :— 


As Fellows: Llewellyn Kitchen, Hull; 8. T. 
Kitchin, Walton-on-Thames; S. Perks, P.A.S.L, 5, Crown 
Court, E.C.: B. A. Slade, 27, Charles Street, W.; M. x 
Ward, 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 

As Associates: E. P. Archer, Finchley ; 0. M. Ayrton, 
28, Theobald' Road, W.C.: H. A. Battley, Peckham ; T. 
J. Bee, Sidcup; H. T. Bill, Birmingham; H. Black, Oape 
Town; Guy Church, Warlingham ; J. D. Clarke, Wimble. 
don; W. E. Couch, 5, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. ; P. እ. 
Dannatt, Blackheath: ፻፲. E. Davey, Ivanhoe Road, Den- 
mark Park, S.E.; R. R. Gall, Aberdeen ; J. Green, Hands- 
worth; T. F. Green, Cricklewood; E. M. Joseph, 83, 
Queen Street, E.C.; A. E. Lacey, Ashford, Kent; T. E 
Richards, Barry : T. Simpson, 4, Queen Street Place, E.C. ; 
H. B. Smith, Constitution Hill; G. Walker, Richmond; 8. 
Warwick, 116, Jermyn Street, S.W.; R. Wylie, Gateshead, 

As Honorary Associates: Lord Balcarres, M.P., F.S.A., 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, 74, Brook Street, W.; the 
Right Hon. Lord Windsor, P.C., D.L., First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works, 54, Mount Street, W.; both pro- 
posed by the Council. 

As hon. corresponding member: C. F. McKim, Pres 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, Royal Gold 
Medallist 1903. 160, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. ; pro 
posed by the Council. | 

The results of the November examinations were announced 
At the preliminary examination 146 passed, at the inter- 
mediate 52 passed, and in the final the following passed: 
H. W. Asman, Heaton, Bradford; L. L. Bright, Notting. 
ham; M. N. Castello, Sydenham Hill; H. W. Cubitt, 163, 
Grosvenor Road, S.W.; W. R. Davidge, Architects’ Dept., 
L.C.C., 19, Charing Cross-rd., W.C.; W. J. Delbridge, 
Greenwich; G. Dykes, jun., Cathcart, Glasgow; H. T. 
Fowler, Barrow-in-Furness; E. G. H. Gunn, Cricklewood; 
H. A. Hall, Southgate, N.; W. Hemingway, Bolton; H. 
W. Hobbis, Kensington; F. G. Johnson, Hampstead ; J. 5. 
Lee, 28, Theobald’s Road, W.C.; H. B. Mackenzie, Cardif ; 
F. W. Newman, Hampstead; H. M. Pritchard, Roath, 
Cardiff; T. H. Robinson, S. Kensington; A. Rollo, 11, 
Little College Street, S.W. ; G. L. Russell, Hackney Com- 
mon, N.E. ; H. W. Stone, Taunton; J. J. Wood, Leeds. 

The following probationèrs who have attended the full 
two years course in architecture at University College, 
Liverpool, and have obtained a first-class certificate at the 
College final examination, were, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners, exempted from sitting for the recent 
intermediate examination, and have been admitted a 
Students R.I.B.A., the work done by them during the 
session having been approved by the Board as testimonies of 
study : —L. Barmish, Southport; J. G. C. Birch, Chester; 
E. H. Honeyburne, Southport; J. N. Lewis, Liverpool ; 
K. Cameron, Eccles. 


Tue Ilkley Urban Council invite designs for a free library, 
public offices and assembly hall proposed to be erected in 
Station Road, and premiums of £100, £50 and £20 are 
offered for the three best. A deposit of 218. is required to 
866 the conditions, &c., and the date for sending in to the 
clerk of the council (Mr. F. Hall) is February 1, 1904. This 
competition labours under the ban of a very bad condition, 
seeing that the architect’s ordinary fee is to cover the work 
of a quantity surveyor for which 24 per cent. extra should be 
charged. Under these circumstances there should be no 
response to the conditions from architects who consult the 
interest of the profession. And one wonders how it is that 
a member of the institute is to be asked to assist in the 
award. How can he do so? 


OwiNG to the result of the Brighton Women's Hospital 
Competition being received last week by telegram as we 
were going to press we were only able to refer to it very 
briefly. Further particulars have since reached us, and the 
assessor (Mr. G. T. Hine, of Westminster) im hie report 
gays :—“ I have examined the designs, 62 sets in all, and 
consider that they display generally much merit, and very 
fairly fulfil the conditions laid down. I am of opinion that 
the following four designs are the best, and that their order 
of merit is:—First, design marked No. 44; second, No. 16; 
and for the third place I bracket Nos. 1] and 25, and sug- 
gest that the committee should either divide the third 
premium between the two, or, in consideration of their 
equal merit, award each of them a premium of £20. The 
author of No. 44 was Mr. John L. Denman, 8, Clifton Ter- 
race, Brighton; No. 46, Mr. 5. P. Howard, 39, Cursitor 
Street, E.C.; No. 11, Mr. T. F. Pennington, Tivoli House, 
Hounslow Heath; and No. 25, Messrs. John S. Quilter and 
F. Anderson, 1 and 2, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. The 
premiums offered were £50, £30, and £20. 

Wira a view to encouraging the reading of papers at the 
ordinary general meetings of the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Council have decided to award a gold medal for the best 
paper, if of sufficient merit, read by 4 member of the 


[Institution during the session. 


Tux Coedfranc Parish Council have awarded the 10 guinea 
premium for the design for a public library in Evelyn Road, 
Skewen, to Mr. J. Cook Rees, of Church Place, Neath. 
The next in order of merit were Messrs. Thomas Gibb and 
0. ጅ. Davies respectively, both of Port Talbot. The total 
cost of the building is not to exceed £2,000. 


SCULPTURE IN MODERN TIMES. 


N Monday a lecture on modern sculpture, with special 
reference to the work of Auguste Rodin, was given 
before the members of the Leeds Philosophical Society 

by Mr. D. S. Maccoll. 17777 
Mr. Maccoll commenced his lecture by inquiring why ፍቅ 

ture has so difficult a life as compared with painting. = 

reason is that painting makes a much greater variety of appes 

Drama, he declared, will to the end be the most popu 

element in painting, and, limited as drama 1s 1n painting, ! 

is still more limited in sculpture. Sculpture also was m 

more difficult than painting as an art of design, owing on 

complications caused by an infinite number of points of n 

“ Sculpture," said Mr. Maccoll, “ is drawing raised to the 1 

finite power.” After pointing out the much greater A dr 

of the sculptor's work than the painter's, Mr. Maco! 
plored the lack of patrons of sculpture. Portrait buste bs 

there was no general demand for sculpture. Even tom و‎ 

have fallen from their high estate to the lowest vulgaris" 

the tradesman. The revival of church architecture ae 
period had brought about an imitation of the m de 
period, but, the work had been of a special type کت‎ ds 

siastical shops, and most of it rubbish. The root 0 


ibition of the designs sent in to the Paviors’ Com- 
2 = the subject of street subways was held last week 
at the Guildhall. The judges were the Master (Major 
Isaacs), Mr. D. J. Rose (City engineer), Mr. J. W. Bradley 
(City engineer of Westminster), and Mr. W. Weaver (en- 
gineer to the borough of Kensington). The prizes were 
100 guineas, 30 guineas, and 20 guineas, and the winners 
were as follows: (1) Mr. R. M. Parkinson, 93, Lincoln 
Road, Peterborough ; (2) Mr. A. J. Price, Urban Council 
Office, Lytham ; (3) Mr. F. M. Royal, Third Avenue, Sher- 
wood Rise, Nottingham. Each design was accompanied by 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, LIMERICK. 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND LIBRARY, BARRY. 


] > ILS ssBY, Architects. 
Designs by BUTLER, WILSON, AND OGLESBY, Arc 
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| 
of tlie matter lay in the region of the imagination, and what | 
might be called the “imaginative weather " had been against. | 
sculpture. The impulse for the Gothic sculpture of medieval 
England came from the Christian religion. Any mastering 
tide of belief and passion was wanting to-day, and therefore 
the Churches, when they asked for art, had to go chiefly to 
tradesmen and copyists. Patriotism and civic pride had been 
tragically stirred in France, nursed by an imaginative refe- 
rence to the Republican valour of Greece and Rome, and that 
spirit. showed itself in the statues to local heroes in quite small 
towns and country places. Rodin the lecturer described as 
the master of all that is passionate in man, just as his tutor 
Baryes is the master of the writhing and feline in animals. 
Rodin renders not only youth and beauty. not only the happy 
small-change of life; he renders age and pain. the strain of 
terror and rage and passion ; he aims at the extreme of charac- 
ter, and has more tragical force, in Mr. Maccoll's opinion, than 
any poet who has expressed himself in sculpture. Naturally 
he is not so popular as a cheery and cosy sentimentalist. All 
through the nineteenth century great artists had much. diff- 
culty in making their way. What offended the general public 
and the general body of artists as well, during the nineteenth 
century was not merely the novelty of these great men, but 
also their seriousness. There was a great production of easy, 
flashv, and pretty art, and the new public, debauched by exhi- 
, bitions of trifling work, had been. shocked and startled every 
time a man had stood up with something of the gravity and 
elemental force of the oldex masters. Rodin had more 
than his share of these bitter experiences. He was like a man 
who had to paint or carve with one hand and fight an assassin 
with the other. He, the most richly endowed of all the sculp- 
tors, was obliged to work as a menial for other artists, and 
suffered every circumstance of mean jealousy and petty fraud 
whilst having to put his hand to commercial decorative work. 
Mr. Maccoll briefly traced Rodin's career from 1840, the year 
<of his birth, down. to 1877, when he contributed to the Salon 
“The Bronze Age.” It was rejected, but afterwards Rodin 
obtained the favour of the Minister of Fine Arts, and ın 1880 
a recast of “ The Bronze Age” took a medal, and was pur- 
chased by the State and placed in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
A commission for the State to execute a doorway for the 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs secured him recognition and a fine 
studio, and he had been steadily working away on his master- 
piece, " The Gate of Hell ”-—an eloquent description of which 
was one of the finest portions of the lecture. Of recent years 
Rodin had had a triumphal progress through the cities of 
Europe, culminating in the remarkable reception in London 
two years ago. In the ripe evening of his life he remains 
absolutely unbittered, still working away at his art. 
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BUILDING BYE-LAWS REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Council of the above Association at 
45, Parliament Street, Sir William Chauce in the chair, 
the following resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

1.—(A) That a bye-laws committee. to consider and report 
on the amendmenta needed in the existing building bye-laws 
be, and is hereby, appointed, consisting of the following 
members: Mr. ነኛ. M. Acworth, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. 
A. H. Clough, Mr. A. Graham, Mr. W. Henman, Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Mr. Arthur Newbold, Dr. 
G. V. Poore, Mr. H. A. Powell, Mr. Lacy Ridge, Mr. R. W. 
Schultz Mr. J. St.Loe Strachey, Mr. E. D. Till, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, Mr. C. Turner, Mr. H. 0. Willink, the 
Hon. Percy Wyndham, together with the chairman and 
honorary secretary. (B) That the report of the special 
committee appointed on May 14th last, as adopted by the 
council, be referred to the bye-laws committee with a view 
to the work being continued on the lines therein laid down, 
especially as regards the following points: (i) For the 
purpose of securing, with as little delay as may be, some 
relief from the more oppressive of the bye-laws now in force 
in rural districts, the committee to approach the Local 
Government Board and endeavour to secure their publishing 
ዜ new set of model bye-laws for these districts, embodying 
amendments which the committee may suggest to the desired 
end. Further to urge district councils to amend existing 
bye-laws accordingly. (ii) Following on the above, to pre- 
pare a set of draft building bye-laws carrying out the re- 
commendations of the special committee that “the bye-laws 
should lay down principles," and that “each bye-law should 
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provide that, unless the principle it 6690018168 is otherwise 
given effect to the satisfaction of the local authority, it shall 
be considered to be given effect to if the requirements set 
out in the schedule to the bye-law are complied with.” 
(iii) As soon as practicable, to deal with the bye-laws of 
the urban districts in a like manner. 2. That the abovo 
resolution be forwarded to the members Of the association 
in a circular letter requesting them to inform the bye-laws 
committee of any cases of hardship under existing bye-laws, 
and asking them to make the association known to their 
friends in order that the number of members may be in- 
creased as much as possible before the annual meeting in 
February next. 
تس سے‎ — e — ہے‎ 


COMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
BUILDING METHODS.* 


E have met together this evening to consider, in com- 
parison with our own, the methods adopted by our 
cousins across the water in the erection of buildings, 

and to gather therefrom auything useful to ourselves. Iam 
not dealing closely with the constructional designing of 
buildings, although that has considerable bearing upon our 
subject, but with the methods adopted by the erectors of 
the work. In any references to “ English” or “ American” 
it must, please, be distinctly borne in mind they are not per- 
sonal, but are solely made in general terms of either as a 
nation. As in architecture or in sculpture, when we refer to 
the beauties and skill of the ancient Greeks, we do not 
imply there were no instances of -bad art produced by them - 
in the same era, so when speaking of the pushfulness of the 
American it 18 not to infer it ቤ universal possession or, on 
the other hand, to imply that all Englishmen lack great 
energy, which would be ridiculous. I speak of each only as - 
& body—as a nation. Interest in our subject has been 
largely increased by recent reports, comments and adver- 
tisements in the Press. It does us no harm to be stirred 
up and made to examine our methods of work. 

It is a healthy exercise, and if the advent of Americans 
into our local business enterprises universally results in this, 
their coming is not to be regretted. But in the Press or 
elsewhere, only one superiority in building matters has been 
claimed by or for the Americans—the claim of speed. In 
the most picturesque of the Press comments no claim has - 
been put forth for better work, better finish, less settle- 
ment of walls, less cost or any other advantage over the 
English contractor than the one of acceleration of speed 
in the erection of the work. It is an important claim 
however. Is it a just one? In my opinion it is, only quali- 
fied by the remark that, all other things being equal, it has 
been an exaggerated claim. 

What are the methods adopted by the Americans which 
are not in general vogue with English contractors, whereby 
this acceleration is obtained ? Several factors are neces- 
sary, and in a parenthesis it may be added that there are 
many Englishmen possessing every one of them, who have 
worked with them in full play, achieving much, although, ’ 
like Englishmen, they have done so quietly, quite oblivious 
of the fact'they were doing anything deserving special com- 
ment or in any way out of their ordinary quick, bright 
business life. But my point is that these speeding-up 
qualifications are not as widespread amongst us as with the 
Americans. . Ágain, cautioning you I am only referring 
generally and not individually, let me come to the “ practi- 
cal politics," and give you ዜ summary of these factors of 
successful rate and progress. ፲ከ6 American 18 :— 

Firstly. —More keen upon his work than we are. Of him 
it cannot be said, as of some Englishmen, that his business 
occupies his spare time. It is more true of him than of us 
that business comes first and pleasure afterwards. 

Secondly.—The American architect is alive to rapid com- 
pletion of the drawings and details of the approved scheme 
in order to enable the contractor to know at the start vir- 
tually the whole of what he has to do. He also, if the work 
is such that it can be introduced, schemes his construction 
in such a manner that quick speed is attainable. Coupling- 
up steel stancheons tends to more rapid progress than 
endeavouring to provide polished granite from a Scotch 
quarry in winter. 

Thirdlv.— Based on bemg provided with the drawings, 


"Lecture given to the members of the Institute of Builders at the 
Society of Arts, on the 1st inst., by Mr. Chas. Heathcote, F.R.I.B.A. 
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the contractor is enabled to perfectly organise his work. 
Every contractor here will know the extreme benefit and 
help this is tohim, and would appreciate being always pro- 
vided with early full settled information, clear and definite. 

Fourthly.—This is one of the principal factors. Why 
should American architects work early and late, employing 
wider assistance to enable them rapidly to complete their 
drawings and instructions? Why should the American con- 
` tractor spend much more on superintendence, on labour, 
on overtime, on earlier delivery of material? They do it 
because the American proprietor, more fully appreciative of 
the fact that the rapid building of his works means money 
to him, is willing to pay the necessary additional expense 
such servicesinvolve. It is a pecuniary advantage to him, 
and he does not hesitate to pay in order to gain it. By 
his paying for it the costs of the acceleration are met, and 
the incentive provided for the greater exertion on every- 
one's part. 

Fifthly.—The American values more the power of work 
in his employees.than the amount of the minimum wage, 
and to save time will more eagerly seek the latest hoisting 
and other machinery. The attitude of the working man is 
in his favour. An American workman seems to recognise that 
the more cheaply an article can be produced through econo- 
mising labour the more the trade as a whole will be benefited, 
and as a natural result, the labouring classes must be also. I 
have seen the matter put thus: “We know we are the 
gainers in the end if ጸ new machine is introduced which 
does the work of ten men by the help of one. American 
employers always pay better wages to the men employed in 
their labour-saving machinery, and this has a tendency to 
advance wages all round, and find more and more employ- 
ment." 

On the other hand, it seems to be the deliberate policy of 
trades unions in London to compel their members to do as 
little work as will pass muster. ፲ከ18 is ዜ hard saying, but 
letters to this effect to the Times failed in getting any denial 
from the union leaders, 1 should like to know this was 8 
mistaken impression. It does not obtain, however, so much 
in the provinces at the present time. In this summary you 
have the whole matter. It is application and, devotion to 
work, with profit as the incentive and reward. Let us deal 
with these factors in greater detail, and not be too conser- 
vative, too splendidly isolated, too sensitive, too fond of 
“commercial repose " to benefit from them. An American 
is keenly alive to the neceseity of work, thought, applica- 
tion in his business. The American air seems to exert upon 
him a stimulation to new exertions and fresh enterprise. 
Add to this the great incentive of self-interest in the object 
to be attained, and you have the most potent of causes 
working in him. These direct him to the provision of 
everything to save time. Anything tending to this direction 
is worthy his consideration. It saves time, for instance, to 
commence business education eariy. The system of educa- 
tion of the youth of America is founded more with the 
object of the ultimate business life than is ours. It is of 
more importance to know the history and to study the 
causes of American industrial progress than to be imbued 
with the knowledge of a dead language. The American 
University takes more the direction of a technical] institute 
than it resembles our ideas of higher education. A youth 
is expected and directed to go through this course, which is 
a considerable portion of his actual business training. He 
is in his early manhood being properly fitted for his career, 
and his interest is thus bent towards his business pursuit. 
He has every opportunity for being trained in the right 
direction. Technical education implies in teaching some 
concern for the practical prospects of those taught. Prac- 
tical experience goes with the theoretical. An American, 
by a common sense education, does not enter upon his trade 
with a suspicion he is demeaning himself. Hopeful enter- 
prise is the spirit in which he begins, he believes in the 
thing he has to do, and is proud of it. Can this be said to 
be the general drift of our higher educational systems at 
present ? l 

It must be remembered America is a huge new country, 
and for a century there have necessarily been continually 
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the wages of the people continually increased. The cost of 
home productions being thus generally enhanced, the abs 
lute necessity arose for the seeking and adoption of every 
feasible method for the reduction of that cost if trade were to 
be increased at home, and still more if there were to be any 
weighty business in exporting manufactured articles to a 
country where free trade at any rate kept down their cost, 
Necessity was again the mother of invention. The natural 
outcome with an energetic people was the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. For this competition labour- 
saving machinery was not the only thing needed, but im- 
provement in the manufactured article where such could be 
obtained. The necessity found the incentive and motive, 
without which nothing important will be done. Similar 
results follow here where necessity has driven home the 
incentive. For the moment sume of our trades have been 
overtaken, but in many all efforts have been in vain to 
exceed the excellence of our manufactures. Great Britain 
is still easily first in certain textiles and textile machinery. 
No other country can approach the work of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. The Lancashire cotton mills are not surpassed. 
Recent indiscriminate eulogies of almost everything foreign 
compared with our own work and methods have given a 
very erroneous impression. It has become the fashion to 
deprecate ourselves until people are beginning to believe it. 
An American makes a point of praising his own country on 
every possible opportunity. We seem almost eager to be 
little the industrial efforts of our island. We are unjust to 
ourseives. The products of our great Yorkshire mills are 
not equalled anywhere in quality aud finish. Our carpets, 
our cotton, our cloth, the precision of our machinery, our 
shipbuilding, our pottery, cutlery are still unbeaten. Abroad 
our goods hold their own and are well thought of, although 
in many lines there is certainly great need for new ideas 
and improvements of design. When staying at one 
of the New York largest modern hotels, I was much 
struck with the beautiful finish of the bath and 
lavatory appointments and general plumbing work. Being 
naturally desirous of gathering information wherever pos- 
sible, I asked for the name and address of the firm who did 
the work, intending whilst in America to visit their estab- 
lishment to see their goods. The whole hotel, it turned 
out, had been fitted by a London firm. If this had been 
reversed every newspaper in England would probably have 
contained an article upon American enterprise, with gush- 
ing accounts, possibly paid for, about the decadence of the 
sleepy English sanitary engineer before the young American 
invader. Gentlemen, in matters of self-advertising we are 
as “Babes in the Wood ” compared with our cousins. This 
method, at all events, is totally opposed alike to the senti 
ment of Englishmen and the better class of Americans. 1 
have named incentive as the lever for real progress. It bas 
not been very strong with us. The supremacy of our old 
country for many years in manufactures, industries, wealth, 
seems to have induced in us the habit of thought that we 
were by nature and good providence the only possible first, tbat 
our very success indicated there could hardly be room for 
improvement, that what was good enough for our fathers 
and made their fortunes, was good enough for us, who were 
doing very well, and there ‘was no apparent need for 
strenuous endeavours for other methods, increased ۶۰ 
ledge, new markets. But for those wishing to compete vith 
us, and to effectively attack our position, an opposite state 
of things obtained. Their necessity, circumstances, and 
environment, have called forth increase of energy and 
application, whilst we have been in many ways generally 
content to remain as of old, having formed our habit of 
believing we were unassailable as the workshop of the 
world. But this is quickly changing. The working force does 
not appear to be a matter of race at all. A Britisher gome 
to the States soon adopts the quicker action of the country, an 

overcomes the conservatism of his old ways. The best brick- 
work in New York has been done by English bricklayer. 
There is no one definite reason that can be given for this 
quickening of activity. The work is done under 8 different 
organisation, and follows methods of economising human 
labour. These combined, when acting in conjunction wit 


new developments, widening industries to meet the needs | exactly similar machinery to ours, produce a greater result 


of an increasing population still further enlarged by} And the workman himself recognises this. 


constant immigration, and consequent urgent demands in 


ordinary times for labour and material of every kind in ours, but in many ways they have as much to 
These young industries were fostered | as to teach. 


building operations. 


Speaking generally Americans have methods ahead of 
learn from us 


. 5 5 - ና 
There is this great difference, 8 I have 


by Protection. The price of the nation's manufactures and | been endeavouring to show—the greater desire to learn, and 
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۱١ must be remembered America is a huge new country, 
and for a century there have necessarily been continually 
new developments, widening industries to mest the needs 
of an increasing population still further enlarged by 
constant, immigration, and consequent urgent demands in 
ordinary times for labour and material of every kind in 
building operations. These yousg industries were foatered 
by Protection. The price of the nation's manufactures and 
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to take advantage of what they see to effect improvements 
in their work and methods. They are, in a word, more keen to 
find out and adopt good, new ideas, as they appreciate it is to 
their all-round advantage to do so. And if you find on one 
side a young man imbued with this spirit in his business, 
and on the other, one who does his work more as drudgery 
with an eye to leaving it. behind at the first moment, which 
is likely to gain the business, other things being equal? 
Excessive railway and canal charges may have been in our 
island largely responsible for decline in some trades, but 
there have been causes of deeper significance. Have the 
sons and successors of the founders of many of our indus- 
tries generally been actuated by the genius, pluck and 
untiring energy as their fathers! The inducement was not 
there for the same old strenuous life. We are a very con- 
servative people. A great statesman lately referred to our 
pedantry, and self-conceit of former years with regard to 
foreign politics. The same faults have been with us in some 


branches of business. The Prince of Wales, a great thinker, | 


gave his advice to the nation to “wake up” out of this 
position. We are waking up, and we have made an excel- 
lent start by owning to ourselves that it is possible we can 
be beaten. | 

There are many events of the past few years that have 
borne upon us relentlessly that we have not been doing our 
best, that we have not acted up to our capacity, that we 
have been too self-satisfied. I need not refer to them in 
detail, but we know them. Some have come upon us from 
South Africa with the sharp sudden pain of a blow to our 
self-conceit—some have hit our self-complacency nearer 
home. Nothing less would seem to have had real power 
to move us. We are waking up. If we of the building 
community will but carry forward this resuscitating pro- 
cess and speed up our work we shall be acting wisely. We 
have everything in our favour if we will but overcome our 
old self-satisfied conservatism of thoughts and methods. 
The English quiet, self-respecting determination, coupled 
with greater keenness for work and organisation is all we 
need. It is not entirely the highest speed that is wanted, 
but the old good workmanship, better speed and progress, 
well organised methods. 

I was recently asking an Englishman, who had lived 
twelve years in Melbourne, his opinion of American com- 
petition there. He illustrated his answer by saying if one 
heard of a good prospecting locality and went to see it one 
would be sure to find either a Scotchman or Englishman 
there already, pegging out claims, but if one went into an 
ironmonger's store probably half the goods would be Ameri- 
can, the remaining portion being English of the same 
pattern exactly as ten years ago, strong and durable as 
ever, whilst the American productions of the same class, 
not as strong and durable as the English make, but im- 
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manufacture,” which is another side of the shield to that 
usually presented to our view. ۱ 

There is not the remotest claim the American buildings 
are better built than ours. Work rushed by flares and at 
night, for instance, cannot be as good as that accomplished 
by daylight. 1 am a believer also in our sober working men 
and women, whose skill has no equal, and I very much 
doubt if in times of stress and difficulty their quiet, deter- 
mined courage has either. 

In some sections of industrial activity it will be very dift- 
cult to regain our former position, and it will only be accom- 
plished by long patient study and application. But it is 
not only this in many cases. I am thinking at this moment 
of the chemical industries. The German manufacturers are 
said to have succeeded in obtaining a wider grasp of this 
business than would have been possible if we had had the 

inclination and the foresight to have provided thorough 
training easily within reach. But our patent laws are 
| answerable for a great deal of it. Every other nation but 
| ours makes it conditional to work or license a patent if 
granted in their territory, but we allow a patent to be 
taken here without this. Although aniline dyes were first 
made in England, the effect is that Germans patent their 
chemical improved methods in both countries, working it in 
¡their own country and stopping anybody doing it here. 
Surely such a law should be altered if we complain about 
bad trade. We are deliberately helping the foreigner in 
‘Many cases against ourselves. There are scores of inven- 
| tions made by Englishmen thus patented and credited to 
other peoples by the action of these patent laws, and among 
them many connected with the building trade. This is my 
excuse for naming them. Even the most fiscally upsetting 
‘Conservative or the most commercially reposeful Radical 
| could not object to freeing us from such prejudices as con- 
| tained in our present patent laws. There are more drones 
here than in the American hive. This must be altered if we 
are to retain our position. The only way to effect an im- 
provement is to provide inducements. A young American 
| will work and study in his business because he is assured 
of remunerative employment at the end of it, and 
the more he knows and the smarter he is the 
better he will be paid. That inducement does not hold 
good here as it should do. If a man is a labourer he will 
not be allowed to Jay bricks, however clever he may be at 
it, until he has served many years of apprenticeship. "What 
inducement then has he to learn to lay. bricks? Further, 
are our magnificent technical schools filled with eager youth 
striving to extend their knowledge in the particular line of 
jheir calling? Many there are who industriously and cow- 
mendably apply themselves to it, but there is not the eager, 
hearty entering-in of the great mass of the people because 
| the inducement is not there. Can the desire for knowledge of 
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proved in style and pattern two or three times in the|building construction in the average builder's clerk be com- 
period. This illustration very clearly explains our respec-|pared to his anxiety for a football match? 


tive positions. 

I am, with your permission, spending some of your time 
upon this portion of the subject, for it forms 4 large part 
of the principle from which all springs. 

I 8811 we were waking up. Although not directly 
connected with the building trade, allow me to take au 
instance from the boot and shoe trade. It illustrates the 
principle alluded to. Some years ago this trade was greatly 
assailed by American manufacturers. They had with skill 
and ingenuity brought labour-saving machinery to great 
perfection, and had considered carefully the needs of the 
trade, the requirements of the people, their customers. 
They invaded this country without let or hindrance, causing 
much trouble to our workpeople in that industry. But our 
shoe manufacturers are dropping their comparatively con- 
servative ways and adopting the latest machinery, and are, 
as they should do, recovering their position. If they 
formerly had had the incentive to be improving their 
methods the American trade would not have come here at 
all. Now they have to fight it, which they are doing, and 
are winning. It will be the same probably in every other 
industry that has been attacked it we will only in earnestness 
and reality rise to the occasion. From what has fallen 
within my experience I have not the slighest pessimism 
&bout our trade, our businesses, if we are only true to our- 
selves and our capabilities. The words “ English manu- 
facture" are a hall-mark the world over for excellence and 
finish. I have seen in the shops of America such words as 
“All the goods in this establishment guaranteed of English 


(To be concluded.) 
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FARM BUILDINGS.* 


(Concluded from page 397.( 


“SAR away the most common mistake in cowshed construc- 
tion is the paving of the whole area up to the manger, 
and letting there be a continuous fall from manger to 

gutter. The whole of the cows’ excrement falling behind, there 
is in the first case no need for it, and when, added to this, we 
consider how averse a cow is to lie on a slope, and 
that the best standing is rammed chalk or clay, it 
will readily be seen that the paving in front of the 
heel-posts should be level and of the latter substances. 
If you have observed cows lying on a hill-side you cannot 
fail to have noticed that they invariably lie across the slope, 
and should you go into a cowshed where the standing is 
sloped right up to the manger you will see the cows stand- 
ing or lying as far back as the chain allows, vainly trying 
to get on a more comfortable level. Not only is this poor 


over the gutter with their hindquarters unsupported is likely 
to bring about abortion. Of course, if by chance a single 
cow should be chained up in a double stall, it will lie across 
it close under the manger, and foul -the standing above the 
paving, but this is a chance not worth reckoning with. 
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*A paper read before the Architectural' Association, by Mr. H. M. 
Cautley, A.R.1.B.A., November 20, 1903. 


treatment for the cows, but poor policy as well, for lying - 


As to the paving of cowsheds, if it were not for the 
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expense, 1 should use V-grooved bricks, the grooves running 
only in the direction of the fall, as in economising liquor 1t 
is very necessary that the liquids should pass rapidly to the 
gutters: but, as a cheap paving, I do not suppose that a 
good bed of cement concrete finely faced can be improved 
upon. The gutters are very important, as in all districts 
the local sanitary authorities are now empowered to control 
the construction of cowsheds, and they will not allow any 
covered drains, but insist on the open channel being carried 
right outside the shed a distance of 12in. before the 
liquid manure is disposed with in any way. Long lengths 
are thus made necessary which should clear themselves with 
a small flow as rapidly as possible. I have, therefore, adupted 
as the most satisfactory type that which I have shown in 
my section. The standing next gutter is terminated with a 
stone slab slightly rounded on edge; and the dunging pas- 
gage, which is all at a lower level, is sloped to same with a 
steeper incline as it approaches it. This system has many 
advantages. It forms a platform of the standing, and the 
dung falling on a lower level, keeps the bed clean, whilst 
the litter falling from the platform is less liable to choke 
the channel. It is also easy to clean, conducive to a rapid 
flow, and easily detected. Of course, an ordinary channel 
such as described for stables may be used: but the litter 
always bridges it, making a platform for the dung, which 
will foul the cow, and its presence is also obscured. The 
paving of the feeding passages may be of rammed chalk 
or clay, unless trolleys are to be employed, when a concrete 
floor is necessary. It might be here mentioned that it does 
not seem necessary to have an elaborate system of drainage 
connected all to one big tank. I should say its benefits are 
more than doubtful. 11 is the custom now to have liquid 
manure carts with a pump and length of hose attached, 80 
that small cemented tanks near the separate buildings, with 
the channels flowing direct into same, are practicable. They 
should, however, not be made of too large a size, and should 
have a small pit at one end of the chamber into which to 
put the hose. The width of the door to the cowshed should, 
I think, be about 3ft. 9in. to 4ft. 1012. If you make it less, 
a cow forward in calf may be seriously injured, whilst should 
you make it more, it would probably be equally dangerous, 
as then two cows will try to push in at once. Doors must 
be provided from sheds into the stockyard, and then cattle 
will generally be let out this way, for voiding nearly always 
takes place immediately after they are loosed, and the road- 
ways are thus saved being fouled. The sheds will naturally 
be built adjoining the yards, and unless you have covered 
yards with only dwarf walls between them and the stalls (it 
is difficult to foresee the action of draughts with the arrange- 
ment). It will be found convenient to have low doors 
somewhere at the ends of the sheds, opening into the yards, 
for throwing out the manure (the space beneath the windows 
can generally be utilised), and here again it must be 
remembered that the manure is allowed to accumulate to a 
depth of 2ft. or more, so that the floors of the sheds must 
be kept up from the yards and sloped ways made to the 
doors. 

Provision for calves should be made in conjunction with 
the cowsheds. Very often a space at the ends of the stalls 
is partitioned off for this purpose, particularly now that the 
custom of weaning those young bull calves to be reared on 
their mothers is so much in vogue for the fine points they 
develop under that treatment. Calves, however, are very 
liable to scouring, and great care must be taken to ensure a 
dry bed for them. If the site is dry, they will no doubt do 
well on a well-drained floor, but if there is any possibility 
of damp, a stout clatted floor, with 1] 316. spaces, will be 
necessary, and a dished floor beneath, all the voidings will 
then fall through. The slatted floor must, of course, be 
easily removable for cleaning purposes. Calving boxes 
should have at least 180 square feet, and, if drained, the 
floor should but slightly fall all one way to a gutter under- 
neath one of the divisions kept up for that purpose, no 
gutter or other irregularity of the floor must be allowed, 
and a rammed chalk floor is preferable. The angles may 
have racks and mangers fitted across same. 

Bull-houses should be entirely independent, and open into 
atock yard. 
fattening beasts, 80ft. to 90ft, super is allowed for each box, 
and they should be built in ranges, divided by gate-like 


divisions capable of rising with the manure in grooves on | amongst farmers, their cost of construction is so little, 


Mention should be made of cattle-boxes for | 


and the manure generally attains a depth of about 3ft. The 
end of the building should be capable of being opened, so 
that with the divisions taken away a cart can back right in 
and clear away the manure. Of course, ordinary atalls 
answer for this purpose, but these boxes are very useful, as 
should they not be required for fatting purposes, the division 
ean be taken away and the shed used as a covered yard for 
young stock or any other purpose. 

As to the desirability of eovered yards, I know there is a 
wide divergence of opinion amongst those who should be the 
best judges, but when you think of the general use now 
made of cake foods, and the high manurial value of the 
excreta of animals so fed, it would seem to be most unwise 
to abstain from taking precautions to avoid the waste of it 
in rain-washed yards. Warmth, too, with stock takes the 
place of food, and one of the few disadvantages that can be 
urged against covered yards is the thinness of the goat on 
young stock engendered by their use. In constructing them, 
160ft. super should be allowed per animal, free ventilation 
should be provided in the roof, which should be of one span, 
and the gable ends should be covered in. I will only further 
state that the average annual amount of manure produced 
by cattle is 16 tons. per head, and that the estimated value 
of manure from one ton of decorticated cottonseed cake is 
£5 10s., from a similar amount of meadow hay 25s.. and 
from roots about 5s As fattening beasts are largely fed 
on cake, these figures will enable you to estimate the fine 
quality of the manure formed in the cattle boxes just 
mentioned. 

Coming to what may be termed the administrative block, 
namely, that which contains the straw barn, food stores, &c., 
this is generally a two-storied building stretching east and 
west, with the stockyards, &c., grouped and sheltered under 
it on the south, and the stackyard on the north. The food 
factory thus comes in its rightful position, between the 
food to be consumed and the consumer. The straw- 
barn now does not want to be of the size of the old 
threshing-barns, but only commodious enough to store 
about one day's threshing. It should be carried up 
the whole height, and have large doors 14ft. high for 
access, whilst, if possible, I like to see it arranged myself 
that waggons can pass right through and out the other side 
through one of the stockyards. The floor may be of con 
crete, but the cartway would soon get broken up if of this 
material, and may best be made of wood. I have seen the 
sawn off butts of felled trees used ‚with advantage. At the 
blank end, doors high up in the walls are useful for passing 
the threshed straw through. Next the barn is generally 
placed the mixing-floor, with the root-store adjoining, 850 
only divided by a dwarf wall, over which the roots can be 
served into the pulper which stands just inside the mixing 
floor. Both these departments should have wide doors, 80 
that carts may back right in, in the one case to dump the 
roots, and in the other to load up the ready-mixed food when 
required about the farm. It will be very evident that the 
root-house must have blank walls opposite the doors, against 
which to stack the roots, and in the same way the mixing- 
floor should have a blank corner against which to stack the 
prepared food. Over these departments are placed the 
cake-room with its crushing machine and chaff-cutting 
machine, with their shoots to the mixing-floor, and beyond 
the granary, all connected together for the convenience of 
trucking right through. The end next the barn should be 
open, and a cart under cover may then be loaded up with chaff, 
cake, or corn and meal from the granary, as may be required. 
The floors of these upper departments should be grooved 
and tongued, any skirting should be in cement, and the end 
of all joists and the spaces above roof-plates filled up solid, 
and the ceilings should not be plastered, lest there should 
be any hidden harbour for vermin. The roofing to these 
buildings must be quite weather-proof, and I do not con- 
sider pantiles sufficiently so. If a fall of the ground can 
be utilised, or by banking up, a cart may be drawn level 
with the floor of the granary, so that everything can he 
barrowed straight in and all mechanical or other lifting dis 
pensed with, it will be found of the greatest convenience. 
It is difficult to give an exact rule for determining the sé 
of a granary, but they are very useful of a good size, and 
24 ft. super per acre should be the minimum. 

Dutch barns are very deservedly growing in ae 
an 


either wall, and entirely removable. The beasts then rise | their usefulness so great, that they must be a good invest- 
on the manure they are making during the fatting period, | ment. Not only is all the cost of thatching avoided by their 
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use, but in wet weather loaded waggons can be drawn be- 
neath, and it is said ricks dry much better under them 
owing to the free passage of air over the top. The 
waggons draw between the bays, so that these 
should not. be less than 12ft. in width, and as cost ie 
the only thing which governs the length that they may use- 
fully be made, any multiple of that figure will do; whilst to 
admit of topped-up waggons passing through, they should 
be 14ft. high to the underside of plate, and to afford pro- 
tection to the load, they would best be 20ft. wide, As much 
space as possible should be left in the roof, and the whole 
fitted with gutters and down spouting, with the gable ends 
closed in, 

Carteheds should, if possible, hase a north-east prospect, 
and the openings not less than 915. in the clear; the height 
of these should be not more than 8ft. in order to keep out 
the weather as much as possible. As to depth, a single 
waggon or two tumbrils will require 20ft,, but 30ft. will 
accommodate two waggons or four tumbrils. Knocking 
stumps should protect the posts at entrance, and a guard- 
rail should be placed in front of the back wall. An imple- 
ment shed for the more expensive implements is necessary, 
and should have an opening 10ft. wide, with doors to lock 
up, and provided with windows. Ifatoolhouse is provided, 
and it is very useful for storing ropes, rakes, forks, &c., it 
may be best placed in conjunction with this. 

Before designing piggeries some thought should be given 
as to whether they should take the old form of covered sty 
and run or the more modern box or pen. If the former is 
adopted the chief necessity is to keep the covered lodging 
well above the level of the run to ensure its being dry. 
But I would rather describe the boxes, as I believe them to 
be most useful. They should, if possible, be placed adjoin- 
ing the stockyard, so that the manure may be flung out into 
the same, and the store pigs allowed to run when the cattle 
are at pasture. This practice will greatly improve the 
quality of the manure in the yarde. The boxes should have 
an area of from 80ft. to 90ft. super., with perhaps one or 
two rather larger as farrowing pens, and be separated by 
walls about 4ft. Gin. high. If a feeding passage can be pro- 
vided at the back leading to the boiler-house at the end of 
the range, it will make a most compact department. A 
further labour-saving device will be to have the feeding 
troughs midway between the pen and the feeding passage, 
with a swinging shutter hung centrally above same so that 
it may be bolted on the pen side in filling the troughs, and 
then swung back and bolted next the passage, throwing the 
whole into the pen. It has a further advantage in not allow- 
ing the pigs so easily to get into the trough, fouling and 
wasting their food. The shutter, however, must be very 
strong. A guard rail 6in. wide and 918. above floor should 
be placed round the farrowing pens to prevent the sow 
lying on her young. Pigs will soon rout up a brick floor, 
and I believe the best is again concrete, cement faced, as 
this is more impervious, and will carry off quicker the large 
amount of liquid voided by these animals, and for which 
good drainage should be allowed into the yards. The boil- 
ing-house should provide accommodation for several meal 
and ewill tubs, and have a good-sized copper and furnace 
fixed in it. 

One or two good-sized loose boxes on the premises will 
be found useful for foaling and to act as sick boxes, and 
perhaps in one of them may be fitted a beam capable of 
sustaining a ton for slinging an injured animal or slaughter- 
ing those past veterinary aid. 

I think now I have mentioned all the more important 
buildings about a farm for housing stock, as I do not intend 
to waste your time with fowl houses, and, of course, perma- 
nent sheep-folding yards are now acknowledged as a mistake 
and become obsolete. My paper might not seem complete, 
however, without some slight allusion to dairies. I shall 
make it slight, for there would be almost enough matter for 
a separate paper did I discuss boiler-houses, refrigerators, 
separators, and all the complexities which go to the making 
of a modern dairy. I shall only, therefore, mention one of 
two details of a housewife’s dairy, where butter is made but 
occasionally and in small quantities. Of course, it should 
have its main window north, but to get a fresher current of 
air I like another window east or west, which can be 
sheltered by bushes grown outside should it prove too hot. 
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shelves around the walls, but not close up to same, a little 
space being left for the freer passage of air about the pans. 
It is customary to whitewash dairies throughout, but the 
whitewashing had better not extend down to the shelves, 
or, the pans being pushed carelessly back, will flake it off 
and give you the real comic-paper article of milk with chalk 
in it. Two rows of any kind of tiles will obviate this. It 
is impossible, of course, without artificial heat to maintain ዜ 
temperature of 58deg., but this temperature should be striven 
for as nearly as possible, as at it milk gives off 30 per cent. 
more cream than the same quantity at 30deg. The butter- 
making department must have no drain outside the building, 
but the floor should slope to a channel outside the building, 
conducting into a gully. The ceilings in all cases must be 
ceiled, and everthing conducive to the greatest cleanliness. 
The gauze should be on frames fixed outside the windows 
and easily removable for cleaning. ۱ 

I feel that it hardly falls within the province of this paper 
to discuss farmhouses and their cottages, so will content 
myself with throwing out only two or three hints for your 
guidance. Do not waste your clients’ money in providing 
a second sitting-room and laying on hot and cold water for 
a farm of a hundred acres. It will never win a tenant from 
the class of men who would wish for so small a holding. 
On the other hand, you will never get a tenant for a farm 
of larger acreage unless most of the luxuries to be found in 
a modern two sitting-room house are present. Do not 
again, in striving after compactness, put your house so close 
to the stocksheds that after its erection one or other is pro- 
claimed by the sanitary authorities uninhabitable. This 
may sound very superfluous advice, but I have known such 
cases, and remember that there is in this country a very 
tender bias towards progressiveness, so that in twenty years’ 
time it may be deemed necessary to have the malodorous 
pig-sty fifty yards from the dwelling-house, instead of thirty, 
as at present. Finally, in labourers’ cottages do not put in 
less than a 24-gallon copper, or they will not be able to 
brew enough to fill an 18-gallon cask at a time, a serious 
inconvenience, and one which I feel the importance of, 
having had to remove in some cottages that I built the 
smaller coppers provided, and put in larger. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


AT Wednesday's meeting of the Liverpool City Council it 
was announced that the L.G.B. had sanctioned the borrow- 
ing of £26,000 for the erection of public baths on land in 
Picton Road and Glynn Street, Wavertree. 


AT the last meeting of the Folkestone Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. W. White presented elaborate plans for the proposed 
winter gardens on the sea-front, at an estimated cost of 
£30,000. The whole scheme is to be brought before the 
town council at an early date. It is estimated tbat the 
main hall will accommodate 3,000 people. 


Tue Gaiety Theatre at Leith, which has just been recon- 
structed at a cost (including site) of £25,000, has seating 
accommodation for 2,000 playgoers. The galleries, built ده‎ 
the cantilever principle, are constructed entirely of steel and 
concrete, and, along with the staircases, are thoroughly 
fireproof. A special staircase runs right up to the gallery, 
to be used only in cases of panic. Mr. Bailie Davidson, of 
Coatbridge, is the architect. 


THE new Wesleyan schools at Derby Road, Long Eaton, 
which were opened recently, adjoin the school chapel, off 
College Street, and form part of a scheme for a new church 
with a school, costing £10,000. Messrs. Brewill and Bailey, 
of Nottingham, are the architects, and Messrs. Vickers and 
Son, Nottingham, the builders. The building comprises ten 
class-rooms, two spacious enough for 100 scholars each, and 
may be used as a large meeting room. There are kitchen 
and other arrangements, and special attention has been paid 
to the heating arrangéments, constructed by Messrs. Danks 
and Co., the vitiated*air being carried away by an electric 
fan. . ۱ 


To maintain an even temperature, the walls should ከ6 | A WHOLLY unexpected and grave misfortune has befallen 
hollow and the’ roof of thatch or plain tiles—certainly not | the board of management of the Earlswood Asylum, neces- 


slated. 


A settling room should be provided with wide slate | sitating a special appeal to the generosity of the charitable 
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past cracks and fissures have appeared in the walls of the, and gilding, quite enough of these remain to enable even a 
buildings (which were erected half a century ago), caused by. comparatively unskilled person to realise where these were 
subsidences due to general weakness of construction and the | severally applied and what in the various parts the colouring 
absence of sufficient foundations. These conditions becoming | was. 

more and more serious, it was reported by the consulting | 
architecta, Messrs. Hesketh and Stokes, that underpinning | 
throughout, together with the repair and strengthening of; 
the roofs and walls, must be immediately undertaken. Under | | 

these circumstances, it was decided to invite the further! A scHENE is afoot for providing a consumptive sanatorium 
opinion of Mr. E. A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., who, after a tho- : for Middlesex. 
ፍድ in examination, confirms, in every particular, the ongi-: : 

nal report, stating that :—“ A very large outlay (which it is. l : کے‎ m 
feared will not fall short of £25,000) will be d if the: کت‎ e nie یا‎ we شا‎ | 
building is to be secured from destruction and rendered ےم‎ | “98 damaged by nre on ^uescay night. | 
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manently safe” Notwithstanding the recent heavy expendi | 
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JOTTINGS. 


ture on improvements in drainage and sanitary buildings, 
electric lighting, heating, and ventilation, the funds of the 
institution have been maintained at a standard fairly ade 
quate for normal requirements. This unexpected and almost 
overwhelming call, however, is altogether beyond the re 
sources of the management, while at the same time there 
appears no alternative but that the works must be proceeded 
with forthwith. 

THE committee appointed to consider the best form of 
memorial to Archdeacon Mount have decided to recommend 
the re-erection of a screen in Chichester Cathedral, as being 
an object which the late archdeacon had greatly at heart. 
The following explanation ‘of the proposed work, and the 
reasons for it, is given by the committee :—Early in the 
16th century a very beautiful screen of carved oak, rich 
with gilding and colouring, was erected in Chichester 
Cathedral behind the hign altar, so as to separate the 
choir from the retro-choir, or presbytery. The lower 
part was solid, with a door on each side of the altar, but 
the upper part was probably of open work, so as to 
allow a view from the choir of the triforium above the 
entrance to the Lady Chapel. At some subsequent period, 
however, pieces of thin wood were nailed over the upper 
part of the eastern side of the screen, which hid the carv- 
ing, 88 far as the upper part of it was concerned, from a 
spectator standing in the retro-choir. About 1759 an act 
of gross vandalism was perpetrated ; much of the portion 
of the screen immediately above the altar was cut away 
and an arched panel filled with crimson velvet was 
substituted, having in the centre the sacred monogram 
“T.H.S.,”” surmounted by a circle of rays, all worked 
in gold thread. The lapse of ages had dimmed, almost 
to the point of effacement, the colouring and gilding ; 
the closing of the open work of the upper part of the 
Cathedral carried out about 1759 had rendered the lower 
part a mass of incongruity. In 1886, therefore, the late 
Canon Swainson proposed the removal of the screen alto- 
gether and the erection in its place of a stone and marble 
reredos to the altar. This reredos was to have consisted 


AxoncsT the gentlemen added to the Commission of the 
Peace for the borough of Warwick as magistrates is Mr. F. 
H. Moore, architect. 
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AccoRbING to the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, 
in spite of a monster petition, signed by many hundreds of 
civil engineers, the Eiffel Tower is to be removed. 


ል scHEME for the widening and improvement of the central 
section of the Blackpool promenade has just been put before 
the Town Council. The estimated cost is about £150,000. 


PLANs are being prepared for the construction of a gigantic 
reservoir in the Chew Valley, Greenfield. It will be called 
“The Chew Reservoir," and will have a holding capacity of 
over 100,000,000 gallons. 


Mr. J. F. DELANY, assistant engineer to the Dublin Cor- 
poration, has been elected to the position of city engineer 
for Cork, in succession to Mr. Henry A. Cutler, who has 
been appointed borough surveyor of Belfast. 


The Eton College trustees have granted to a syndicate an 
option of purchase of 213 acres of their land lying to the 
north-west of Wyldes Farm, for the purpose of establishing 
a “garden suburb ” for the industrial classes. 


Tur Board cf Trade is about to be asked to grant a pro- 
visional order for incorporation of a company to construct 8 
pier and other works at Broadstairs, between Victoria 
Gardens and the Grand Hotel, upon the roadway known at 
Louisa Gap, extending seaward for a distance of about 1,300ft. 
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At the close of the recent sale by auction of Lord Kensin;- 
[ione London estate it was stated that all the lots had been 
‚sold under the hammer with the exception of two, which in 
‚endet Edwardes Square and houses adjoining. The area 
‘of the square is 3a. Or. 30p., and the estimated rack rental 

of the two lots £6,501. Since the sale by auction these two 


of three portions, each crowned by a gable; the central ¡lots have been disposed of by private treaty for a sum which 


and highest portion immediately behind the altar, and 
those right and left of it extending to the walls of 
the choir. The ancient screen was accordingly removed 
and its fragments stowed away in various parts of 
the Cathedral, and the central portion of the new 
‚reredos was erected. But no sooner was it placed in 
position than it was recognised that, although in itself a 
meritorious work of art, it was quite out of harmony with 
the architecture of the church, and also blocked out the 
view of the triforium of the retro-choir, even more com- 
pletely than the old screen in its boarded-up condition. 
Canon Swainson, therefore, made no further effort to com- 
plete the design, and the two side portions were never 
added, their places being filled by curtains. 
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Some of 
. the woodwork of the old screen has disappeared, but 
enough remains to allow of its complete reconstruction as 
it was originally erected, excepting the central portion, which 
was cut away in 1759. Even with regard to this, however, 
competent students of the wood carving and architecture of 
the early period are able to supply, if not the actual repro- 
duction of the old work, at any rate something which the 
original architect would have recognised as being in harmony 


SDEN 


brings the total realised by the sale of the estate to close 
upon £300,000. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE additions to the Wilts County Asylum, Devizes, ate 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland and Brother of Manchester. 


Dr meus 


Mesers. Wm. Ports AND Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Newcastle and Leeds, have received instructions to make 
and fix a large illuminated clock with four externa! dials at 
the Emmerson Buildings, Grainger Street, Newcastle; also 
a large chiming clock for the West Indies, both of the above 
being from Lord Grimthorpe’s latest designs and plant. 


THE new baths at Litchurch, in the borough of Derby, ۴۷ 
now approaching completion, and a large turret clock 
been erected on the front by John Smith and Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby. The same firm have recently 6 
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ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


The best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 


` See next Issue. 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, 


THE INSTITUTE AND LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 


T% careful student of the Institute proceedings in regard 
to Mr. Woodward's two resolutions at the meeting 1851 
week will not fail to point the moral as to what he 
may do and what he had better not do. The Institute has 
come out of a thankless and ungracious affair with the least 
possible amount of logic, and the result proves that, though 
it 18 both Royal and aged, it has a good deal of ordinary 
human nature about it. 

The matter gives a further point to Mr. Ellis Marsland's 
contention about Registration. He says he can understand 
a conscientious objector to Registration and compulsory 
examination, but not to examination alone. So, the Insti- 
tute agrees that Mr. Bodley's action must not be taken as a 
precedent, but that, as he was the only possible consultant 
architect for Mr. Scott, he must do a thing which would not, 
as a rule, be tolerated, and which may also have been very 
distasteful to him. For our own part we would infinitely 
have preferred that the subject had never been discussed 
in public. On the one hand, we have the happy spectacle 
of a great national work entrusted to two of the very best 
men: we could procure for the design of a medieval church 
(which the promoters desire), —one whose experience and 
ability are beyond all cavil and another who unites distin- 
guished ability to the enthusiasm of youth. On the other 
hand, the exceptonal method in the association of these two 
gentlemen has compelled a learned society to endorse the 
idea that if you are clever enough you may do what you 
like with rules, regulations, and conditions. The interpre- 
tation of conditions is now the real crux for the architect, 
and brain power will be more than ever in request, ! 

Whilst we cannot avoid a brief comment on the ludicrous 
side of the affair, we must all be gratified that at bottom 
the profession is sound in its desire to see a chance given 
for really good work, and especially for the able work of 
younger men, who already have hard enough a task to ob- 
tain their opportunities. We had a discussion by our 
Friends in Council cn, the rights and wrengs of the former 
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١ able bulk of opinion was that a wrong had been done to Sir 
William Emerson in not accepting his design or a new one 
by him. The Institute was, Of course, powerless to effect 
an equitable settlement, just as now it feels bound, we pre. 
sume, by every sentiment of loyalty to its fellows and regard 
for the progress of art. to acquiesce in. the present decision. 
We have heard it reiterated by those whose opinion should 
carry weight that Mr. Nicholson had unquestionably won the 
recent competition by a design of singular merit and origi- 
nality; by others that Messrs. Austin and Paley had fully 
justified their claim to the first place, and so on. We do nat 
take it that the ablest in the profession are all agreed that 
the absolutely best result. has been obtained, and many there 
are who will long think of the affair with regret and 


dissatisfaction. But we sincerely hope that the whole | 
business may pwvide a useful lesson, and that now we may | 


all think mainly of the fine architectural result which cen 


hardly fail to be attained by the collaboration of two able | 


architecte. 
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this is going to be exactly reckoned when the period 
Of building operations is uncertain. Though the 
Council hint at a possibility of professional advice, they 
State their intention of adjudicating themselves. The firet 
premium 18 to merge in the commission, therefore it is au 
illusory charm. The definite intention to build is con- 
veyed in the condition, but the promise is given to carry out 
one of the three premiated designs, not necessarily the first. 
Another point we note is that the first premiated design 
alone becomes the property of the corporation and not 
the second and third, which is only fair where the 
premiums are so small. No charge is made for the 
conditions, but the inquiries to all questions may be sent in 
as late as January 1, after which all will be replied to 
collectively, which, allowing for a certain delay, leaves very 
little time to complete by January 20, as competitors 
would hardly venture far with their designs until replies to 
questions have been received. "EL. 

It is a pity that, seeing so fair a set of conditions has 
been drawn up, the Corporation did not go one point further 
and promise a decision in accordance with the judgment of a 
professional assessor. 

سس یٹ سس پت ت وو ک 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


NE of the pleasant things about the exhibition of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s work at Messrs. Dickinson’s Gallery in 
Bond Street is the charming decoration of the gallery 

itself with green canvas wall-covering and white’ muslin 
draped frieze ; it recalls the early days at Dowdeswells’ when 
Whistler also showed how to do it. But the exhibition 
proper holds a strong interest for all lovers of Art, including, 
as it does, both sketches and decorative designs. How 
limited in his sketching powers Mr. Crane seems is only a 
tribute to his conventional ability, but amongst the sketches 
on natural treatment of subjects it would be hard to beat 
the “September Gold ” (69) or “ Study at Leith Hall" (4), 
each of which are records of an artist in vision which or- 
dinary folk cannot be too grateful for. Our readers should 
hurry up to this exhibition, whica closes at the end of the 
month. | 


۱ ANOTHER gentleman trained as dn architect has been 
knighted, viz., Mr. Jas. Knowles (the founder and editor of 


7 ; the Nineteenth Century), who has been made a Knight Com- 
competition for the Liverpool Cathedral, and the unquestion- | 4 0 


‚mander of the Royal Victorian Order. He was born in 
1831, was trained as an architect, and is a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and among the build- 
| ings he designed were Aldworth, the Surrey residence of 
Lord Tennyson; Kensington House; Albert Mansions in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, and several churches. The 
public garden and fountain in Leicester Square were also 
his work. 


A STRIKING commentary on the uncertainty of modern 
building is afforded in the Earlswood Asylum, near Redhill, 
which, it is said, will cost £25,000 to put into 8 stable con- 
dition owing to the cracks and fissures caused by bad 
| foundations on a clay soil. It accommodates 0 patients, 
‘and was built in 1856 at a first cost of some £30,000. 


H 


On Monday evening, in the Law Libraries, Cook Street, 
Liverpool under the chairmanship of Mr. John Woolfall, 
"R.I.B.A., and the auspices of the Liverpool Architectural 


ee a er | Society, Miss Ethel Charles, A.R.I.B.A., London, read an 


COMPETITION COMMENTS. 
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TE is evidence of some expert advice in the con- 
ditions for the Wakefield Free Library, and in many 

respects they are well considered and a great improve- 
ment on the average. "There are, however, no detailed par- 
ticulars given as to the accommodation required or expected; 
and, 88 the site ig a large one, we anticipate & good deal of 
questioning on the matter of the present and possible future 
extent of building. The price, £8,000, is to include every 
matter and fitting connected with the work, including pro- 
fessional fees, 80 little over £7,000 will be available for the 
actual work, Curiously enough the price is to include the 
cost of tbe clerk of works’ services, and one wonders how 


interesting paper, entitled ‘Reflections on Architecture," 
to a numerous and appreciative auditory, consisting of 
members and their lady friends. The President, in intro- 
ducing Mi:s Charles, described it as a unique privilege 
to introduce the first fully-qualified lady architect to 
his confréres. A moment’s reflection would show them 
that those professions to which ladies had already 
been admitted had not lost any prestige thereby. ለፀ 
examples he mentioned painting, music, medicine, literature, 
etc. As to the possibilities of architecture as a paying pro- 
fession for ladies time alone would show, but he believed 
they would be useful members of the profession, more 
especially in domestic architecture and in the planning of 
houses, where many labour-saving methods were desirable. 
Miss Charles, in the course of her paper, dealt principelly 
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with London modern architecture, with the object of show- 
ing that its quality was as true and noble as that of the old 
days. 


THE Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society held their 
first Oraft Evening of the session last week, when Mr. 
Edwin C. Wallis, A.I.E.E, read a paper on “ Electrical 
Work as Affecting Architects," in the course of which he 
gaid electrical hoists were coming more and more into use, 
working either with continuous, single-phase or two-phase 
currents ; they were quite manageable, and in some respects 
were superior to hydraulic hoists; while the cost of work- 
ing them was less wherever electricity could be obtained at 
ዜ 10ዥ figure. Passing on to the question of electric light- 
ing, Mr. Wallis said that twenty years ago there waa little 
ofit in Leeds, which began with 500 h.p. and now had 
14,000 h.p., with another 4,000 h.p. in view. Speaking of 
the attitude of architects towards the electrical contractor, 
he said that architects had found time to make the setting 
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“CYNTHIA” by Henry Ryland. 
A Christmas Card by Messrs. ር, W. Faulkner y Co. 
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of the light worthy of its surroundings. At a time when 
the electrician had but one idea, such as used to be termed 
“a bottle on a string,” men of education and taste devoted 
time and attention to enhancement. Referring incidentally 
to the electric lighting of the Rylands Library at Man- 
chester and St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mr. Wallis mentioned as 
a contrast the present art gallery and reading-rooms con- 
nected with it at Bradford. He said it should not be in 
the power of any man or any committee to make public 
rooms hideous. 


At the monthly meeting of the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, 83, Lancaster Gate, W., the Hon. 
Dudley Fortescue, vice-chairman, presiding, it was decided 
to protest against a proposal to extend Rosebery Avenue 
by way of Duncan Terrace to the Essex Road, which would 
have the effect of extinguishing one public garden laid out 
by the association, as well as several green slips that it is 
hoped eventually to acquire as an addition thereto. Re- 
monstrances were received against building operations upon 
the Duke of Westminster's garden in Duke Street, which 
the duke at his own expense had opened to the public ; 
and, in reply to its representations that the space should 
be spared, the association was informed by the duke’s 
agent that the proposed building was a transformer station, 
mainly underground, and that it would have a flat roof 
rather above the level of the roadway, enclosed with a 
stone balustrade, which would be laid out with shrubs, 
trees, and seats for public use. 11 was agreed to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works to spare certain portions of 
- the Duke of York's School site, containing fine trees, 
adjacent to existing thoroughfares, and to plant double the 
number of trees in the processional route now being formed 
in the Mall than would eventually be needed. 


AT the meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors on the 26th ult., Mr. J. R. Wigfull, A.RI.B.A, 
gave a lecture on “A Short Tour in Warwickshire and 
Gloucestershire," illustrated by lantern slides, The lecturer 
described a few of the many places of interest to architec. 
tural students in the counties of Warwick and Gloucester. 
He drew attention to Ford's Hospital, a fine half-timbered 
building at Coventry, erected 1529, and still used as alms- 
houses. The castle and old buildings in Warwick were also 
described, together with St. Mary's Church, which containsthe 
celebrated Beauchamp Chapel. The contracts relating to the 
erection of the latter are in existence, and show the business- 
like manner in which building operations were conducted in 
the fifteenth century, To Stratford-on- Avon, where the birth- 
place of Shakespeare and other buildings were noted, the 
lecturer passed in review a number of old Cotswold villages 
with their simple stone houses, many of which are as perfect 
and clean as when erected three to four hundred years ago, 
except that time had added many charming effects of colour 
to the roofs and walls. Passing from these to Tewkesbury 
the Abbey Church was fully described. This was erected 
in the beginning of the twelfth century, and is a fine 
example of Norman work. 18 the fourteenth century 5 
beautiful series of chapels were erected round the choir, 
These contain many fine monuments. 


Messrs. BOURCHIER, BURMESTER AND GALSWORTHY write, re 
the King's Sanatorium, to say that Dr. Latham, in the prize 
essay, advised :---(1) The number of storeys should not ex- 
ceed two. (2) The roof should be flat. (3) Verandahs 
would be objectionable because inter alia they block out 
too much light. The plans prepared by Messrs. Bourchier 
& Co. to illustrate Dr. Ayton Gostling's essay showed :— 
(1) A three-storied building. (2) A pitchroof. (3) Veran- 
dahs to every floor recessed the full width of the verandah 
and having gable-ends the width of each bedroom; direct 
light and air to each room being thus obtainable between 
the gables and over the connecting lean-tos and no light 
being blocked out below. The plans from which the 680! 
torium is being erected show :—(1) A three-storied building. 
(2) A pitch roof. (3) Recessed verandahs on each floor. 
Possibly other competitors’ essays and plans provided for 
these, and we think you will agree with us that when essays 
and plans were invited on condition of the unsuccessful 
papers being returned this did not mean that without any 
public acknowledment the best ideas in them were to be 
incorporated in the plans from which the sanatorium is 
being erected. 


THE Great Western Railway Company were the plaintiffs 
in a test action of considerable importance to railway com- 
panies and timber merchants, which was commenced 
vesterday in the King's Bench Division, the defendants 
being Caswell and Bowden, Limited, timber merchants ol 
Birmingham. The claim was for £984 138. 100, the 
balance of an account for the carriage of timber. 
Mr. Asquith, K.C, Mr. Moon, K.C, and Mr. F. 0. 
Thomas appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Hugo 
Young, K.C., and Mr. H. McCardie for the defendants. 
The principal question raised was as to the method of 
measuring and charging for the carriage of timber. The 
plaintiffs method was to take the tape girth over the bark 
of trees, then the quarter girth, and then square of the 
girth in inches. That: multiplied by the length of the log, 
and then divided by 144, gave the number of cubic feet 
of the log. The defendants contended that the proper 
way to measure timber was as they measured it 
between buyer and  seller-—viz, measurement under 
the bark with string with a division of 113. Mr. Hugo 
Young. for the defendants, said his clients had been 
most harshly treated by the plaintiffs, who had closed 
their ledger account and refused to carry their timber, er 
cept for cash and at arbitrary rates fixed by themselves. 
He asked the Court to say that the plaintiffs were bound by 
a decision of the Railway Commissioners to calculate the 
weight by measuring with string under the bark and 8 
division of 113. The hearing was adjourned over the 
Christmas vacation. | 


IN connection with the Baker Street and Waterloo under- 
ground railway a subway is being constructed under Trafalgar 
Square. The engineers of the Baker Street railway ۴ 
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Messrs. Galbraith and Church, of Victoria Street, and the 
work is being carried out under the supervision of Mr. Haig, 
of their staff, who has, we believe, supplied the following 
particulars to the Chronicle: The work on this subway is 
almost completed. The level of the new “tube” is about 
97ft. below the street, and three shafts will give access to 
it by means of lifts. Two of these shafts are completed, 
and the third is almost finished. Two corridors will run 
round the shafts, one at a depth of 17ft. below the 
square, and the other on a level with the station platform. 
The platform is 97 yds. long, and runs almost parallel to the 
southern side of Trafalgar Square. The booking office and 
exit hall of the station are situated on the first corridor, 
and access from the street will be facilitated by means of 
three subways. One of these subways will run underneath 
the road to the Charing Cross Post Office corner; the 
second will connect with the Grand Hotel corner, this 
crossing the end of the Strand, while the third and longest 
will cross under the end of Northumberland Avenue to 
Trafalgar Square buildings. The model of the sub- 
ways at the Bank station has been followed, and all of them 
will lead to the booking-office, thus enabling passengers to 
avoid the perils of the busy street crossings. White tiles 
will line the walls, while the electric light will be used, and 
adequate means of ventilation will keep the air clean and 
cool. Rapid progress is being made with the railway, but it 
will probably be about another year before it is ready for 
opening. 


AT the last meeting of West Ham Corporation it was re- 
ported that since the department for making artificial stone 
for paving commenced operations in 1895, 2,480,555ft. had 
been manufactured and sold to the borough at cost price. 
The saving to the ratepayers on the output up to date com- 
pared with what would have had to he paid for the very 
cheapest stone in the market is £20,042. 


COLONEL E. Hinprep CARLILE, formerly Unionist candi- 
date for Huddersfield, has forwarded a cheque for £5,000 to 
Mr. Frederick Eastwood, the president of the Huddersfield 
Infirmary Board. This munificent donation will, with 
Colonel Carlile's two previous gifts, defray the cost of build- 
ing and furnishing the new wing of the infirmary, and cover 
the expense of temporary and other arrangements rendered 
necessary lay its erection. 


A SPECIAL court of governors of the City of London 
Lying-in Hospital was held on Wednesday week at the 
hospital, City Road. The meeting had been convened for 
the purpose of receiving a report from the committee of 
management recommending that the old portion of the ከ08- 
pital be pulled down and a new building erected. The chair 
was taken by Mr. A. R. Motion. In their report the com- 
mittee stated that the construction by the Great Northern and 
City Railway Company of a tube railway in close proximity 
to the hospital buildings had caused serious damage to the 
foundations and structure. The damage was so considerable 
that the committee, acting upon the advice of experts, sent 
in a claim for compensation against the railway company. 
After protracted negotiation and litigation the railway com- 
pany admitted their liability, and in September 1881 the 
matter was settled by the company’s paying the sum of 
£3,000. It then became the duty of the committee to 
obtain tenders for the restoration of the old buildings, in 
doing which they took the opportunity of including cer- 
tain alterations and improvements that had become 
necessary. The lowest tender sent in, however, for 
the work amounted to so much more than the sum 
the committee were advised to accept from the rail- 
way company that the question arose as to whether 
the time had not arrived at which it would be more 
prudent entirely to rebuild the old portions of the 
hospital rather than spend a considerable sum in partial 
restorations and attempted improvements of a building 
which, in the opinion of the medical staff, had been found 
for some time past inadequate. The report mentioned 
that the buildings had been erected for over 130 years, and 
that not only were the ventilating and hygienic arrange- 
ments obsolete, But a considerable part of the building 
stood on the ground, without any cellars or arches. A 
sub-committee was appointed, and, having considered the 
matter, recommended the management to. invite the 


governors to authorise the expenditure of funds to an 
amount not exceeding £25,000 in the rebuilding of the old - 
portions of the hospital. Mr. G. Berry asked if the com- 
mittee had made sure of their security on the present site. 
Dr. Langton said that the ground was held from St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, and was subject to a rent of £50 a 
year and a “fine” of £50 every fourteen years. So long as 
they remained on the site St: Bartholomew’s Hospital ceuld 
not turn them >ff. Mr. H. C. Gosness moved the following 
resolution :—“ That the trustees be authorised to sell out 
stock forming part of the invested capital not exceeding 
£25,000 to be applied towards the cost of the new build- 
ing.” This was seconded by Mr. F. G. Ivey, and carried 
unanimously.  - 


ld 


WE have received a number of samples of Messrs. C. ነኛ. 
Faulkner and Co.'s admirably-produced new publications in 
photogravure carbon, silver and platinotype, largely suitable 
for Christmas cards. Amongst the best of these are some 


ነ 


“THIS. by Henry Ryland. 
A Christmas Card by Messrs. C. W. Faulkner § Co. 


charmingly-decorative figure illustrations by Mr. Henry 


Ryland, The popularity of the various series of subjects is, 
we imagine, guaranteed. Some of the perfection of produc- 
tion is reached in the fine kalendars, and the ingenuity of 
the many designs is quite remarkable. We may certainly 
promise that every sort of taste is studied in Messrs. 
Faulkner’s productions, and the large catalogue which we 
have received does not do anything lite justice to the extent 
and quality of their productions. 


THE death of Mr. William Frederick Hemsoll, architect, 
took place at his residence, Sheffield, on Saturday. 
Mr. Hemsoll was a Sheffield man, son of the late Mr. 
George Hemsoll. He was apprenticed to the profession 
of architect, surveyor and valuer, and started on his 
own account in Figtree Lane when quite a young man. 
He was for ten years in partnership with Mr. Joseph Smith, 
and with him designed and superintended the erection of 
the Reform Club, several chapels and other buildings, and 
afterwards was associated with Mr. H. L. Paterson in the 
erection of the Woofindin Convalescent Home and several 
Council schools. His partnership with Mr. Paterson was 
dissolved twelve months ago, when Mr. F. W. Chapman 
joined him. His death will be regretted by his fellow- 
members of the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors, and by many other friends. He was 57 years of 
age, and leaves a widow and three daughters. 


At the London County Council meeting on Tuesday the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee recommended 
that a tender for £18,861! should be accepted for the erection 
of Wenlake Buildings, Roby Street, St. Luke, in connection 
with the London (Garden Row, St. Luke) Improvement 
Scheme, 1899. Mr. A. Smith thought this was a work 
which might well have been sent to the Works Department. 
Mr. Bruce said that the architect’s estimate in this case, 
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The contractors for the various works are :-—Mesgra, 


They could only under the standing orders give work to the | Wilkie and Gibb, Leven, masons; John Ramsay, Coline. 
burgh, joiner: Aitken and Co., Colinsburgh, plumbers, T. 
Black, Market Street, St. Andrews, slater; Alex. Willian- 
son, Largo, plasterer; E. €. Dryden, Edinburgh, tilelayer, 
and Andrew Murdock, Kirkcaldy, carver. 1 


Works Department at the architect’s estimate. 
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COMPETITIONS. | 


| ý ሰጡ conditions for the City of Wakefield competitive 
۱ designs for free library buildings ask for the following 
drawings :— 1) Block plan, scale 1 inch to 20 feet; 

(2) plan of each floor; (3) elevation of each external facade ; 
(4) longitudinal and transverse sections, the latter three to 
1 inch to 1 fuot ; (5) perspective view of the exterior, width 
of picture not to exceed 24 inches; (6) such interior 
perspective eketches as the competitor may consider neces- 
j sary for the proper illustration of his design, but not to exceed 
two in number, nor 15 inches the largest way of each sketch. 

These perspectives may be in any monochrome medium. 

The total cost أو‎ the building, which must be fireproof as 

far as practicable, including all external and internal embel- 

lishments shown upon the 


This work | 
has not been offered to the department. The recommenda- | 


tion. was adopted. f | 
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BIRMINSHAM UN.VERSITY NEW 
BUILDINGS. 


ITHIN a few weeks building operations in connection 

with the erection cf the second and more important 

۱ section of the Birmingham University new build- 
ings will be entered upon (Messrs. Aston Webb and E. 
Ingress Bell, architects), and within a period of something 
like nine months, according to the terms of the contract 
one portion of the main structure is to be completed. Already 
the building work is in a more advanced state than is gene 
rally known. Messrs. Smith and Pitts, of Balsall Heath, 
the builders who secured the contract for the erection of 
the power station, have practically completed this work, 


drawings, electric lighting, and | and the more extensive work of putting in the foundations, 


provision for gas lighting in emergency, painting, heating, , which was let to Mr. Thomas Rowbotham‘ contractor, Small 


ventilation, stacks and shelving for the books, 


including architect’s and quantity surveyors fees and 
clerk of the  work's salary. The drawings to be 
delivered on or before the 26th day of January next, 
The council will themselves decide and adjudicate upon 


| 
| 


counters, | Heath, will very shortly be finished. The mere word foun- 
and all other requisite fixtures, 15 not to exceed £8,000, | dations conveys but. an. inadequate idea of the actual extent 


and character of the work already accomplished towards 
the structure of the new buildings. A better idea can be 
gathered from the fact that the cost of these foundations 
will be something like £70,000. The work includes the 


the designs, and reserve power, if they shall think proper. | construction of the basements, kitchens, and subways, these 


to call in the services of an architect, not being a competitor, | "sing to a height of 13ft. 6in. and the superstructures 


to assist them in deciding and adjudicating upon the merits ; thereon rise to a further height of 18ft. 6in. In fact. at 


of the various designs submitted, and of a competent person | the 


to check the estimates submitted. The architect whose | 


design is selected as the best will be paid a premium 
of £80, and, in the evert of his being employed 
to superintend and carry out the buildings, such 
premium to be merged in his commission, which will 
be after the rate of 5 per cent. on the actual outlay. 
The architect whose design is selected as the second best 
will be awarded a premium of £60, and the architect whose 
design is selected as the third best will be awarded a 
premium of £40. The Corporation will carry out one of 
the three premiated designs conditionally on their being 
satisfied that the design selected can be carried out for the 
sum above stated. 


THE competitive plans for the Stockport town hall and 
municipal buildings are now open to public view until the 
18th inst. The result of this competition was published in 
our issue of the 27th ult. 


Tue Architectural Association of Ireland offer a prize of 
ten guineas for a design for a free library, with librarian’s 
residence, the cost not to exceed £5,500. It is open to 
members under thirty years of age. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SPORTING RIFLE. 
DRAWN BY OTHO B. PETER, ARCHITECT. 


HIS is a pleasing piece of work of a period when it 
appeared easy to do sensible artistic designs. 


GOVANHILL (GLASGOW) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
DESIGN BY H. ASCOUGH CHAPMAN, A.R LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


Our readers will find some points of interest in this 
design recently submitted by Mr. Chapman, architect, Park 
Row, Leeds. / 


و سس 


THE GALLOWAY LIBRARY, COLINSBURGH, FIFE. 
CHARLES DAVIDSON, PAISLEY, ARCHITECT. 


This.library is shortly to be opened and forms part of the 
bequest of a deceased gentleman to the village of Colins- 
burgh, Fife. It will have accommodation for about 5,000 
volumes and is meantime fitted up for half that number, 
the detached bookcases being omitted. A librarian's house of 
three rooms, bathroom, &c., is placed on the upper floor. 


— —— M 


present. time a considerable portion of the building is 
nearly half completed. The work has been in hand about 
fifteen months, and for a long time some 500 operatives were 
employed daily. Tc accelerate the job the contractor has 
now upon the ground a large and up-to-date machine plant. 
without which the progress made could scarcely have ከ660 
brought about. The tenders for the further superstructures, 
internal finishings, and other work will be dealt with by the 
architecte during the present month. 


መው‏ ڪڪ 


HULL TOWN HALL EXTENSION SCHEME, 


NI E 


NOUNCILLOR FELDMAN, yesterday week, according to 
0 notice, moved to rescind the resolution passed by the 
Council on November 9 to obtain contract plans 
specification, and quantities for the proposed Town Hal 
extension. and to postpone the scheme for the present. He 
opposed the scheme upon financial grounds, and stated that 
during the last five years their capital expenditure had ben 
£858,000. not one penny of which was as yet remunerative. 
He suspected that if the Council were to agree to this por 
tion of the extension they would be pledged to the entire 
scheme, involving an expenditure of £100,000; and he 
pleaded. on behalf of a section of the ratepayers, for a 1€ 
spite from the excessive burdens borne during the last five 
or six years —Mr. Hakes seconded the motion.— Alderman 
Dr. Holder supported it, but said he desired delay because 
there was other and mere necessary work to be done nt 
city. Apart from this, he did not admire the design of the 
new Town Hall.--Mr. Hargreaves moved as an amendment 
that the matter be deferred for six months, so that the} 
might know their position at the end of the financial year. 
Mr. Ombler seconded this—Dr. Robinson supported گلا‎ 
motion. The Council had thrown out large scheme" 
sanitary reform and the erection of a public abattoir of p 
ground of expense, and he considered these of much mor 
importance than the rebuilding of the Town Hall. 7 
Sir Alfred Gelder, who replied to the discussion, prom 8 
that the town should not be committed to the carrying © 
of the entire scheme until they had a vote of the Cu 
That might be three, four, five, or six years hence. 
said that when he entered the Council seven years “e d 
rates were as much as they are to-day. with the exception 


۳ : ; : Ti "ea 
lan increase of twopence in tlhe school rate. With 6 


to the outery about increased assessments, he said Es a 
increase represented £9,000, or 24d. in the pound. But 
whole of this was not increased assessment, for there i 
been an increase of new mills, shops, and houses. P de 
nied that there was any deep-seated opposition to the p 
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ከ81] scheme. It would be a retrograde step for the Corpora- 
tion to recede from the position already taken up. 

Mr. Feldman, at the close of his reply, said he would be 
glad te withdraw his motion in favcur of the amendment 
moved by Mr. Hargreaves.—This course the Council would 


not allow, and Mr. Hargreaves’ amendment was put and. 


declared lest. Mr. Feldman' 5 mction was also declared lost, 
a division resulting as follows: — For the motion, 26; 
against, 33. 


p 
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HOSPITAL SITES. 


MEETING of the Hospitals Association was held on 
Thursday week in the board-room of Charing Cross 
Hospital, when Sir H. C. Burdett read a paper on 

“ Lenden Hospitals and Medical Schools and their Sites.” In 
the course of his paper, Sir H. Burdett pointed out that since 
he spoke on the same subject: on March 3 last, the governors 
cf King's College Hospital had decided to remove their hos- 
pital to Camberwell, the governors of St. George's had ap- 
pointed a committee to consider how best to provide for the 
present and future needs of that institution, and the gover- 
nors of St. Bartholomew's had agreed to a scheme formulated 
by the Mansion House Committee. The sites of the London 
hospitals, taken collectively, represented the best and the worst 


features which could attach to hospitals in densely-erowdec. | 


neighbourhoods. The thing to be aimed at was to have a sit« 
of sufficient area to provide at least 300, or to meet moder: 
hygienic requirements, 450 superficial feet per bed. Each 


site should be so placed as to prevent the hospital from, being | 


deprived of light and air by contiguous buildings. At St. 
Georges the area per bed was 191ft., at the Westminster Hos- 
pital 134ft., at the Royal Free Hospital 253ft., at the Middle 
sex 267ft., at St. Mary's, when the new wards were finished. 
the area would not exceed 200ft., at Charing Cross Hospital 
10 was only 86ft., and when the rebuilding of University Col. 
lege Hospital was complete the area per bed would be about 
160ft. With regard to the four greater London general 
hospitals, the area per bed at the London was 310ft., at Guy's 
364ft., at St. Thomas's 652ft., and at St. Bartholomew's, tak- 
ing the original site, 300ft. dead reckoning. With the addi. 
tional land recently purchased the area was brought up to 
420ft. dead reckoning, if the total of beds was brought up to 
700. as was proposed. He used the expression " dead reckon- 
mg” in this respect because the site was so crowded with 
buildings. Thus no London hospital, with the exception of 
St. Thomas's, and probably Guy's, fulfilled the requirements 
of modern. science in this respect. In London, again, with 
the exception of St. Thomas's, the medical school buildings 
had been added from time to time. Inthe case of one hospital 
96 per cent. of the site was occupied by buildings, although 
the ward blocks, theatres, etc., occupied less than. 16 per cent. 
of the whole available area, while the medical school and kin- 
dred buildings covered 20 per cent. In these circumstances 
he welcomed the scheme propounded by the Institute of Medi- 
cal Sciences Committee of the University of London, which 
provided for common courses of instruction for internal medi- 
cal students, not only in chemistry, biology, and physics, but 
in anatomy, physiology, and pharmacology. and which would 
ultimately relieve the hospitals of the necessity of providing 
accommodation, appliances, and teachers for these subjects, 
and enable them. to devote their whole energies to the teach- 
mg of clinical subjects of medicine and surgery. It would 
also greatly improve the hygienic condition of the sites of most 
of the great London general hospitals, by freeing them from 
existing blocks of buildings. It was estimated that £375,000 
would be required by the University to build and equip the 
various institutes and provide professors. Any person of large 
means had here presented to him a splendid opportunity for 
wisely expending some of his money. Turning to the present 
position of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Sir Henry said that 
the architect who originally planned the buildings deserved 
their admiration for his foresight and ability. The four ward 
blocks were unique in arrangement. Each block was self- 
contained and separate from the others, and they were so 
arranged as to facilitate the free circulation of air round each. 
and through the hollow square formed by them. The plan 
provided that sun and air should have free access to each 
block but the continuous growth of the work of the hospital 
had caused the wards to be rendered gradually less and lese 
desirable as a residence for patients by the addition of other 
buildings. If the plan of the Mansion House Committee was 
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| to be carried out, £350,000 would be spent in new buildings 
which would render the old wards double-backed and terriciy 
faulty in regard to the hygienic requirements of sunlight and 
air, which were made so prominent. a feature br -ne criginal 
designer in 1730. What was the alternative! The addition 
of about an acre and a half to the present site. On an 81 acre 
site, St. Bartholomew's might be made perhaps the finest 
| general hospital in the metropolis. Sir Henry here explained 
a plan carrying out this project. and proceeded to say that he 
was advised that. apart from the cost of the extra land, the 
hospital could be breught up to date in every respect at an in- 
clusive cost of £350,000. — Yct it was proposed to waste that 
sum under the scheme of the Mansion House Committee, 
| which would in practice lead to the ultimate destruction of this 
! great institution with 700 beds and the largest medical school 
in London, for such a plan oould not last for more than a few 
years relatively, when the institution must fall into discredit 
hygienically and pepularly. 

The Chairman said that his sympathies went with Sir H. 
Burdett so far as he had gone, because they would all like 
to see St. Bartholomew's possessed of the best home it could 
possibly get. ` He would be extremely sorry if the opportu- 
nity the hospital now had of placing itself in that. position 
were lost. < 

Mr. Thies, secretary of the Royal Free Hospital, pointed 
| out that the hospital in which they were mecting covered 
one-third of an acre, and accommodated 175 patiente, so 
| that they were being treated at the rate of nearly 500 to the 
lacre. This showed that in building hospitals in. London 
| the general surroundings must. be taken into account. His 
contention was that, instead of spending enormous sums 
on: the most valuable land in the world, it would be much 
wiser to make arrangements in London for cases requiring 
immediate attention and to remove the main institution 
into the country. 

The Chairman observed that there were acute cases of 
disease which were not fit to travel. There was also a diff- 
culty in regard to teaching. In the mere matter of treat- 
ment country hospitals would have great advantages, but he 
was afraid that in the case of a hospital like St. Bartholo- 
mew's removal might jeopardise the school. 

Sir H. Burdett said that as far as patients were concerned 
they would go to the institution, wherever it was situated, 
in which they had the greatest confidence. He would 
point out to those who argued that hospitals should be taken 
into the country that fifty vcars hence, wherever they were 
put, they would be surrounded by dense populations. There 
must ከቦ hospitals in all towns with adequate site areas. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson said he most earnestly believed 
it was to the advantage of patients to be treated in the 
country. All chronic diseases were, in his opinion, better 
treated where a southern aspect. and plenty of sunlight and 
air could be obtained. He suggested that. each large hos- 
pital in. Londen should be divided into two, one portion 
-being in the country and one in London. -In the country 
cheap buildings could be put up. and a very large area of 
ground obtained. 

Mr. Timothy Holmes, treasurer of St. George's Hospital, 
said that at his hospital they had experience in this matter, 
for they had a country branch. That: experience was dis- 
couraging. The patients did' no better in the country than 
they did at St. George's: He thought that the advantage 
of removing patients into the country had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. He was not able to give an opinion on the plans 
of St. Bartholomew's. He only hoped and prayed that the 
few hospitals they had in London might not be put into 
the devil's pocket and taken into the country. 

سے —_——_—_—_— 


A GREAT WORK. 


| 


HOUGH the average man does fairly well without the 
constant reference to an encyclopedia, it is pretty cer- 


tain that all of us would readily and constantlv add to 


our stock-in-trade of knowledge if we had such a work at our 
elbow. The really great undertaking cf the 7'¿mes-—the intro- 
duction of a first-rate encyclopedia, brought thoroughly up-to- 
date, to the general public is cne which will undoubtedly be 
recognised aud largely responded to, for tlie terms of its pur- 
chase have been made easy enough to appeal to alinost all who 
are nct absolutely needy. The offer cf this beck at its lowest 
possible cost is only open till next week-end, and we would 
advise all literary and professional folk to form a decision 


/ 
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7 1 ost of it arrives to see if equal to the contract requirements, b 
quickly as to ıts value for سب‎ iue; 0 وس‎ keeping data as to weather, number of men employed, 0 
our cpportunities is pe eo. aments direct. but we | This, in any work above a small one, needs augmenting, B 
towards them, accor is pod c du e acquisition cf a stan- all means retain the clerk of works for these necessary duties, 
و"‎ ۶ ER There Are some people who find all (adding to them the keeping of progress plans, but in any 
d ومن‎ n by collected editions of Dickens | more important work, another, and a more highly-trained 
وم رات‎ 0 the bulk M ple there can be no real | assistant, or half a dozen such, may be added. It is 
ine اش‎ br E dm cfa oo encyclopedia to literary. | impossible to carry out a large work with expedition 
question. as > 3 ከ )وت‎ is really invaluable. The | without the aid of plenty of superintendence. l there 
professicnal, pn سی‎ to the Times ١ Encyclopedia are | is much steel employed, a qualified engineer is 
names cf the ን ی‎ terlin value cf the volumes; they | needed at the steelworks to test the materials and to 
enough guar سو‎ s ur das m contributions to spe- | personally see that the proper rolling is done and that the 
include 2,00 | an i falls T E a beams, stanchions and work generally, as first needed, are 
a: ین‎ A reader at once to find his way to any | being put together wel in time for delivery before they are 
za. ከ. 26,000 articles, but also constitutes an alpha- | actually needed for placing in position. Capable men are 
ابو‎ tabulation. of the whole sum of human knowledge. |needed on the building itself to supervise sections of the 
The mere statement that this index contains upwards of half work, and personally see that the rate a Pane is main- 
a million entries shows that in mass alone it greatly exceeds | tained, that whatever materials d e مہوت‎ ji 
any index which has ever been undertaken. But its inherent | there. There must be a እ RA ern ion, y i 
value will rest less upon its velumincusness than upon thefact | individual supervisor must know 5 ብህ pde ls an 
that it embraces every topic which has ever been made the undertake that his individual nn ዜር : ባክ u 
subject of human inquiry, and that it has been compiled with of foresight. These superinten جو‎ under ۱ 6 Ese rol o 
such minute care as to offer the greatest facility for every kind | the architect, must look forward = t E ኣፈ n sk 
of research. Simplicity is its characteristic feature. Ihe | themselves all is ordered well al 8 ገር to a : 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” may certainly now be said to be | Organisation by a capable, Ben ف‎ ና 3 ne 
a work of unparalleled completeness. Net only is the 1m- | the architect is the man appointe to be x i rh 
mense mass of learning accumulated in the vclumes a price- | director. On my own buildings 1 have آ00‎ anf, n 
less pessession, but each separate item of information has been | dates upon wbich certain parts of the wor = Win : à 
made easily accessible to readers of every description. The | be completed, it being the duty of the guperinten i ۱ 
crowning point has thus been added to that policy of combin- |one part to see that such instructions we a ou es 
ing learning with utility which a century and a half ago | has a defined work to see to. Ina bui 8 با‎ 0 : ۲ 
characterised the inauguration, as it now characterises the | hand, covering some 5} acres of land in the یل‎ , =. 
completion, of the great national work of reference. . | and every part of the work mapped out. t is organisation. 
: It saves time and is methodical. This is what an American 
would aleo do. You probably do it also, but it 18 not 
universal. In one building we were doing there was a large 
amount of timber necessary which we bought in Americ’ 
and we had an inspector in our own pay at میج‎ 0 
inepect the timber before being put on board, in order t 
ensure proper material and despatch. There : 7 i 
new buildings a certain speed of erection which fors 
the most lucrative rate to the contractor. If on the 2 
hand he gets too slow, the cost of erection 15 nn 
and the same remark applies if he is excessive سے‎ 
Consequently, if an architect (and the proprietor t des 
him), asks for tenders for the execution of اس‎ 
with the intention of placing the contract with the ae 
mitting the lowest prices, he can, in equity, only cl ir 
rate of speed at which the contractor makes most pro i 
that is all he tendered to do, and is all the propre 
aying for. : : 
1 The great majority of contracts are let in this ا میں‎ 
this understanding, for the date of completion Neither 
named on the contract is calculated on this footing. "i 
&n American nor any other contractor tendering 7 1 
basis would spend his money on accelerated jagen 
reaped no benefit thereby. This part of the mat i uui 
itself into a small compass. If a ی دد‎ lale 
quickly erected building he must pay the fect "T 
additional outlay enabling the contractor to e q 
reasonable profit. Herein comes the Am risen Y 
keenness at once. We do not, or have not, 0# f* 1 
the fact in the great bulk of our d usd. 
proprietor saves 21,000 in interest on his eae to gi 
quickened construction, it is a very good busin ew thins 
£750 in order to obtain it. It is of course no መ] 
to us, but we have not as fully realised it this bu! 
An American proprietor not only does کک‎ sand porn 
he acts on it, and will spend more than the t dn y hai 
actually saved in interest because he mn : en al 
his works and premises as a going profit-m us سی‎ 5 
the sooner. There are many in this country 0 م‎ rate أ‎ 
and act on it, but it is not general. Given a ہے‎ 
payment and. the same conditions, an ar t J as satis 
|will work as quickly, as well, as thoroughly; e and 
factorily 88 an American, and better 2 sone = 
ways which we prefer. I will presently give y? 
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COMPARISON OF ENGLISH'AND AMERICAN 
BUILDING METHODS.* - 
(Concluded from page 413.) 


HE second factor mentioned was the position and work 
` of the architect. The great body of architects are 
greatly interested in their calling, and are keen in 
their business application, with great capacity for work. 
They possess a strong inducement for the due fulfilment 
of their duties in the fact of the fascination and joy 
in'the work itself. But we have not, as a body, sufficiently 
risen to the fact that a month saved in the preparation 
of drawings and data probably means a month’s interest 
and a month’s profit to our clients. We have not 
also, as a body, sufficiently educated ourselves [in modern 
advance in those forms of construction and the use of mate- 
rials leading to saving of time with its attendant advantages. 
It is not fair to a contractor, ready with his plant, his office, 
his desire to please, to be hampered iv his progress by want 
of drawings, whieh are his illustrated instructions, his direc- 
tions. He is a wise architect who will learn that by saving 
time he is assisting his client and strengthening his own 
reputation. 1 am fully aware of the delicate ground 
I am now crossing. There are many men in my 
profession as much to the fore in all this as any American, 
bat ‘it is not the average. And in speaking of 
assisting the speed of execution I am as fully aware as any- 
one that speed is not everything, that in some cases it is a 
distinct disadvantage in construction and stability, that 
there are circumstances in which it would be decidedly 
detrimental to the structure and averse to the interests of 
one’s clients, and in other cases it would be impossible to 
build quickly, but as a body we do not furnish the contrac- 
tors as quickly as we should with the drawings if we are 
expecting him to exercise all he can in forwarding matters. 
I once knew an architect who obtained estimates for ten 
different designs for a dining room dado before he could 
make up his mind, and I have no doubt many in this room 
could give some amusing anecdotes of a like character. 
Further, we in England—architects and builders—do not 
as fully fill the ranks of superintendents of the works as 
we advantageously might. We can most of us learn some- 
پات سم‎ Se s ھجت‎ A clerk of works, capable‘ of this 
worthy man though he be, whether formerly a joiner or of ae and myself give 8 
ath ud penes 0 considered generally to be doing his Te E a. فور‎ similar bonus ሰ 0 
7: which he probably is, by watching material as termination. We find the result just as anticipates ٢ 
*Lecture given to the members of th 
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Society of Arts, on the 1st inst., by M ute of Builders at the M an 
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r. Chas. Heathcote, F.R.LB.A. | gives us much pleasure when this occurs, for } 
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payment due for diligent service, good business organisation, 
and a gain to both proprietors and contractor. If, however, 
a very speedy work is desired, bonuses are given the sub- 
contractors for the acceleration. If some imaginary buildings 
were worth £100,000 to erect in eighteen months, and the 
builder were offered .£10,000 or £15,000 if completed in 
fifteen months, there would be 6 strong inducement to pay 
extra wages for a choice of good workmen and plenty of 
them, to find bonuses of 18. 6d. per thousand for bricks for 
earlier delivery, to provide many a half-crown or five shil- 
lings to men to complete a certain thing by a given time, to 
pay £2,000 for early delivery of steel or stone, to put down 
the speediest machine, to berth additional superintendents 
to hustle things up. An American would take greater risks 
in addition, for they do not put scaffolding like you do in 
London. Herein lies the crux of the whole matter; the 
readiness of the proprietor to pay for the extra speed or 
advantage. Having thus dealt with the factors making for 
the American methods, let us now consider whether in Eng- 
land we have been doing anything very similar. I can only 
speak of building in the North, where we are accustomed to 
work harder, one hears, than the generality in London: 
And in entering upon this phase of our subject I can only 
speak with authority upon those buildings coming under the 
jurisdiction of my own firm. ۱ 

There has been much talk about the number of bricks 
that can be laid per day. ‘At the Westinghouse Works, 
Manchester, where I was associated architect with Mr. 
Rodd, one of the first engineers of America, it has been 
said that on a part of the work 1,600 bricks were laid per 
man per day. It is quite correct, we have had this num- 
ber laid in a two brick wall at a very different kind of a 
-building to a big works, Parr’s Bank, Manchester to wit, 
with ordinary bond set by trowel in mortar made with 
Warmeworth cliff lime. This was without paying extra 
wages either. But 1,600 bricks was not the average, and 
I know of no building where such has been the average. 
But you may learn something from the Westinghouse 
Works, although the conditions were not those of an 
ordinary building, let under one contract to one builder. 
No contractor was ever asked to undertake the whole con- 
tract. All heavy work was let per ton, per cube foot, per 
square yard. The excavating was let to one firm, the steel 
. to another, the slating to another, and so on—all English 
firms. On one side of the site were brick kilns, and some 
4,000,000 bricks were made and stored, the site was 
levelled, about eight miles of railway track connecting all 
parts of the works together, and proceeding from a main 
track from the ship canal docks and the principal railway 
Systems, timber was stored adjoining the rails, the large 
machine shop foundations were in, the steel work well 
commenced—in fact there was a quarter of a million pounds 
. worth. ef work done or material delivered on the site, 
before an American contractor came to employ bricklayers, 
carpenters, &c. He did not come as a contractor with a 
contract price for doing certain work, but was an official 
of the company. Therefore, there is no comparison of this 
work with that of a general contract. But he got the 
work pushed on rapidly, and by saving time, saved 
the company interest on their money, and being 
empowered ከሃ an enlightened board to employ as 
many men as could be utilised, he accomplished 
the speedy work. And please note that the architects hac 
every drawing ready. There was no delay of five minutes 
for instructions. There was nothing to wait for, and extra 
wages were given to men enabling the best to be picked 
out and retained on the job. 

If you want brickwork executed very quickly, do as at 
these works—have heaps of material ready and put on every 
man you can. Pick out and keep the best men, discharge 
the others, and to entice them—the best men—to your work 
and to spin out all they know make it worth their while to 
stop by paying ten per cent. more wages, give bonuses for 
work executed against time, and have plenty of superin- 
tendents and foremen. It may nut be the best finished or 
the most durable, but we are talking of speed and how to 
obtain it. A great feature in the speed of bricklaying is the 
kind of foreman employed. If he be a man of ability, 
understanding his work, and with sufficient will power to 
have the work carried out as it should be and retaining only 
the competent workers, the work progresses properly. 
There can be no criterion of how many bricks should be 
laid in, say, backing up stonework, erecting buildings partly 
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stone and partly brick, hut in an ordinary building, faced 
with stocks, with stone dressings, general internal walls 
with the usual doorways, arches, fireplaces, flues, beam 
filling and such like, if a bricklayer averages throughout 700 
English bricks per day of ten hours he is doing a fair day’s 
work for 88. 4d. | 

An American friend of mine, Professor John Gray, of the 
North-Western University, Illinois, to whom I have been of 
service in giving data regarding British labour for his 
Returns to the American Government, wrote to me in the 
spring of this year about bricklayers' wages in America. The 
Chicago Tribune of February 14th, 1903, contained reference 
to this subject. It says: “Some 4,000 members of the 
Bricklayers and Stonemasons’ Union have been granted a 
wage increase. "The«bricklayers have been getting 4 dols. 
40 cents. a day for eight hours’ work, and they asked for 
4 1018. 80 cents. "This was given them as a set scale, and to 
be in force for three years. ፲ከ6 men also demanded a half 
holiday on Saturdays for six months in the year, and it was 
granted." This increase without a strike was equivalent to 
a rise of ten shillings per week. Professor Gray added 
the following very expressive remark: “It seems to 
me that, notwithstanding the numerous strikes in this 
eountry, our employers are more likely to grant demands, 
especially for increase of wages, than the English 
employer is, and to try to speed up to the new 
scale. 1 believe it costs less per 1,000 to get bricks 
laid now in Chicago than when men were paid 2 dols 
40 cents. for ten hours’ work, instead of the before-mentioned 
4 dols. 80 cents. for eight hours’ work.” This price is half 
& crown an hour! This would be an incentive to labour- 
saving machinery one would think. America is not free 
from labour difficulties. In connection with this matter I 
have been at some trouble to obtain data of English brick- 
laying under English superintendence. I will cite a few, all 
of which have been vouched for to me. Great Northern 
Railway extension, Manchester—foundatious 3ft. thick, 
hydraulic lime mortar, English bond, average 1,760 bricks 
per man in nine hours. The same building—stancheon 
foundations, blue bricks in cement, 1,056 bricks per man in nine 
hours. The same building—-3ft. wall, both faces finished with 
blue picked bricks in cement, 704 bricks per man in nine hours. 
The same building—wall, 18 in. thick, common brick in 
hydraulic lime mortar, English bond, wall faced one side in 
picked bricks; 846 bricks per man in nine hours. On a 
job in Bolton—18 in. wall, faced with selected bricks pointed 
up; 882 bricks per man in nine hours. At the same job, in 
an abutment 8 ft. thick, faced one side with white glazed 
bricks in putty mortar, 909 bricks per man in nine hours. 
All these bricks were laid by men on ordinary wages of 
104. per hour under trade union rules, and without bonuses, 
etc. Let me give you another fair instance of this class of 
work. We, my sons and myself, have recently erected a 
refrigerating store near the Market, Manchester. It has 
basement and sub-basement, and nine other floors. It is 
faced on two sides with stock bricks, panelled with arches, 
and has terra cotta mouldings, bands, cornices, etc. "l'aking 
basement walls, face work, setting round terra cotta, 
windows, openings, lift recesses, &c., the brickwork from 
first to last averaged 750 bricks per man per day of ten 
hours, on ordinary wages. The most speedy erection of an 
ordinarily finished building ever managed in Manchester was 
that of Peak's Warehouse, Portland Street, in that city. It 
was .done by Robert: Neill and Sons, builders, under us as 
architects. It will be of interest to you to know the 
methods adopted, especially as it was entirely initiated, 
organised, supervised and executed locally. The building 
is a seven-Storied warehouse for the home trade. There 
are three hoists, the usual counting house, private 
office, kitchen, fittings, &c. Every wall and ceiling 
plastered, and the building generaly well fitted up 
with counters, electric light, &c., &c. It stands on 1,000 
square yards of land, and faces into three streets. The old 
building was gutted by fire on July 24, 1902. One side wall 
had to be taken down, one facade had the stonework of a 
floor to be replaced and the back had to be half re-built. 
[n re-building it was decided to adopt more modern planning, 
which necessitated different lines of columns, increased 
height, and new work even to the column foundations. 
The clearance of the debris and insurance matters 
took until September 7. On that date the contract 
was signed. At the time of signature complete drawings 
and details were handed to the contractors, Messrs, 
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Robert Neill and Sons, Manchester. We arranged that the 
ateelwork should be erected by the steel engineering con- 
tractor, so that this part should not be dependent upon any- 
one. We had arranged with a mill to commence rolling for 
us within twenty-four hours of receiving. our instructions, 
and also with|a foundry to work in three shifts of eight hours 
each to get the cas work out. The whole work was under 
the immediate supervision and organisation of Mr. Harold 
Heathcote, one of my partners, with a clerk of works to keep 
the progress notes, etc. The result of organising and look- 
ing ahead, spending £500 for additional cost in pushed 
labour, and having a first-rate building firm to deal with, 
resulted in the whole warehouse being completed and 
business resumed on January 24, 1003, or twenty weeks 
from signing the contract. The cost was about £23,000. 
From the date of the contract to the time the whole of the 
iron columns, beams, and floor joists fur seven floors, inclu- 
sive of ordering, making and erecting, was only seven weeks, 
showing what can be done if one sets about it the right way. 
It was the result of trained organisation and preparedness. 
I have mentioned the thought Americans have put into 
some lines of business to undercut our manufactures. 1,61 
me give one instance in connection with our building trade. 
Perhaps in America the extremes of weather make it more 
8 necessity to very carefully consider the question of heating 
buildings than with us. But it is of sufficient importance to 
our comfort and general health that our system and our 
appliances be as perfect as we could devise. Yet we did 
notas carefully study the subject as we might have done. 
until American competition has forced our manufacturers to 
do so effectually. It is an industry closely connected with 
buildings, so may be taken as an instance of how we did not 
master the subject as we might have done, and should pro- 
bably have continued in complacent satisfaction had not 
American competition forced our heating apparatus makers 
to do so for their own protection, and with the usual result, 
for some of our manufacturers are to-day producing cast 
sectional boilers and radiators equal to either American 
or French in price, finish and efficiency, although not yet 
in as many varieties or of the largest capacity. Jf they 
will do this, they willat least again command the market 
of their own country, and they may be trusted to then push 
forward the export of their wares. To obtain the best 
article the American manufacturers concentrated their 
fullest thought, energy, and scientific knowledge upon the 
character of the metals best adapted to meet the various 
requirements of softness, nonporosity, smooth clean finish 
and uniformity of thickness in casting. This was specially 
directed upon what are known as sectional boilers where 
enormous heating surface is required, where the pressure 
is high. With them method and standardising are enforced 
in fitting and erecting, and in having the template of 
each member numbered and indexed before leaving the 
works so that in the event of any of the component parta 
requiring renewing they can easily be duplicated. Large 
quantities of radiators have been shipped to Europe within 
recent years, One firm at all events was quite prepared to 
have their work done in France because it was found that 
the French workmen bestowed greater care and interest on 
the moulding and casting of radiators producing a most 
reliable and beautifully finished article. These improvements, 
as I have said, were so materia.ly affecting the English trade 
that the necessary incentive was created—the incentive of 
self-interest—and we are again holding our own, We shall 
do more than this if our manufacturers will give up their 
conservatism altogether and increase the varieties and also 
the capacity of the heating boilers, and not need more 
foreign competition to 5 them up again. We were slow to 
adopt the telephone, electric tramcar, the electric light, the 
motorcar. We sometimes expect to compete successfully with 
those countries which adapt themselves to the quickly-chang- 
ing conditions of life. It is our conservatism that is injuring 
us, and it might be added it is competition that is stirring 
us up. The young Englishman in this or any other business 
needs to spend less time in the pursuit of pleasure and 
devote more to studying the technical details, learning the 
methods of otber countries, and from that knowledge 
striving for high standard of workmanship, and enterprise 
in combination with originality. 
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treatmeut involved the architect is generally very fully em 
ployed in quietly, earnestly considering and working out the 
details of his design, and will perform that duty more whole. 
mindedly if not constantly diverted by personal superin 
tendence as well. It may be worth consideration if there 
might not be with great advantage in, say, great Govern- 
ment contracts, an architect associated with the designing 
architect, who will have the entire charge of superintendence. 
And for each of these architectural positions the best man 
for English buildings is a trained, energetic, high-minded 
English gentleman. There are many men answering this 
description, and as capable as can be found in any land. 
The question of labour is most difficult to answer. 
Quoting from a work by Mr. J. F. Fraser: “The raw 
material from which America produces its workers [8 the 
finest procurable in the world. America is not the dumping 
ground of the world’s refuse. The immigrants into 
America are hardy Europeans discontented with the 
conditions in the old countries, but who have saved 
enough to set out and try their abilities in the new. 
Daring, pluck and enterprise are necessary to break with 
family ties, and the men who have showa sufficient courage 
to do this are the very men likely to prosper wherever they 
settle.” And this emigration is a great matter with us. In 
America, if a man does not work up to all that is in him he 
is discharged, for there are plenty coming by the next boat 
ready to take his place. With us our numbers of the beat 
men are not thus increased, and the trades union evidently 
discourage the good man to do his best, but encourage him 
to slow down to the level of the poor one. It is often the 
best men who emigrate, and their places are filled with an 
unrestrained pauper refuse from any country wishing to get 
rid of them. Is this reciprocity? Do we legislate, as 1 
have said, in this as in our patent laws for our own country’s 
benefit, and for the advantage of our own people? We are 
not as alive as we ought in common sense to be for our own 
interests. This immigration and emigration are serious 
items in the labour difficulty. It can only be restrained 
by our working men knowing they will have as much 
reward here as elsewhere in return for their best en- 
deavours. Do you offer any rewards to your workmen for 


improvement of knowledge, for suggesting improvement, . 


for specialised ability, thus giving them increased interest 
in their business? The American gets a real honest joy out 
of his working. He likes it. His interest is in it. He is 
optimistic. He knows there are openings for his progress. 
He has a magnificent belief in bis own abilities, and loves to 
read those papers which prove what a fine fellow he is, and 
how he overcomes the sleepy European. Enthusiasm is in 
the air. There is no do-nothing class supposed to be on 8 
higher plane than business men. He sces the wealthy around 
him working as hard as he does. His English fellow is taught 
by his union that if an American lathe turner works four lathes 
it is no reason he should be allowed to work more than two, 
caring not whether the trade thus leaves ከ18 employer or not. 
There is a greater readiness generally in the States to listen 
to the suggestions of the workpeople, and many of the labour- 
saving machines are the outcome of this better understand- 
ing, and if you look into it you will find English brains well 
to the fore in inventions. The greater interest of the work- 
man in his work, his endeavour to rise in the world, the 
better schemed education he has received. and the readiness 
of the employer to listen to the suggestions of improve 
ments are all factors stronger in the States than in England. 
The sentiment in England that a man who belongs to an 
idle, leisured class is, for that reason, to be envied, forme 
one of the greatest drawbacks to progress and efficiency. 
The example to those less blessed with the world's goods 
does not tend to enthusiasm for diligent work. To see 
the wealthiest working hard in the business gives 8 
solidarity of interests, a feeling of contentment to all 
engaged therein. An American's ambition towards wealth 
and the power wealth gives is greater than ours. 
He will work longer hours, and when there is no nee 

for it in order to add wealth to wealth. Whether, in the 
one life we have, it is a true and worthy ambition is another 
story, not falling within the lines of this paper. The 
American employer considers the health and comfort of his 


May I suggest that the | people conducive to his own interests, and endeavours to 
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and appearance. It must be admitted there has been no 
lack of our Government interference on behalf of the Englieh 
workman, Innumerable Factory Acts, Special Rules, Com- 
pensation Bills, Board of Trade Regulations are in force 
here that have no existence elsewhere. | 

I believe we shall adopt many American business methods 
here, altering many of our conditions, and bringing about a 
more mutual appreciation of the difficulties between 
employer and employed. This is very necessary to modify 
the actions of trade unions in those directions for curtailing 
the output of material and hampering a free working man in 
doing the utmost he can with his labour, which is his capital. 
It 18 the old story in England. The first brickmaking 
machines were invented in England, but the men working 
them were murdered. The first building in Manchester 
where men dared carry bricks without the ordinary hod was 
the Town Hall, less than thirty years ago. Even then the 
contractors had to obtain the protection of the police. The 
whole fallacy of the union’s policy of allowing and encourag- 
ing a man to do less than a fair day’s work in order that 
some other man may get a joh, depends it would seem upon 
the false assumption that the amount of work to be 
done is a constant quantity. There is no limit to the work 
to be done if we can do it quickly and economically, for 
there is no limit to human wants. I am indebted to Mr. 
Merttens who says:—“‘ Whilst unregulated and inorgan- 
ised labour must be deprecated, the labour organisations 
must not block economic progress; the newest machines 
- replacing costly labour must be adopted and be worked as 
cheaply and efticiently as possible, and the output increased 
wherever desired. To restrict the better educated and 
more skilled workmen from doing the best and the most 
they can is an economic fallacy which, if persisted in, will 
utterly ruin the trade of England. With the adoption of 
machinery, wages have risen all over England; with the 
adoption of more modern labour saving machinery Ameri- 
can wages have risen still more. But the fault does not lie 
with the workers alone. Employers in England have yet 
to learn the economy and efficiency of high wages, 
and to acquire some of the intensity of application of 
their American competitors. The more they go and study 
their methods of combination and organisation, especially in 
economising labour, the better. There are, of course, many 
trades which are not as efficient in America as in England." 
And to a lecture by Sir William Bailey I am indebted for 
the following :—“ Civilisation is the economy of force, 
whether it be intellectual, moral or spiritual, and if we can 
only persuade working men that the rewards are in propor- 
tion to the production, and that to get more work to do we 
must have the ability to produce more work in less time, 
because of the demand for cheap commodities, then some- 
thing will have been achieved.” 

It would be very advisable of contractors to spend some 
time in the States closely and earnestly studying the 
methods of labour, combination, &c., mentioned. There is 
no hampering an American workman in his business. If he 
can set bricks he is taken on as a bricklayer, and the other 
workmen do not strike the job because he has not been a 
bound apprentice for four years. Here itis once a labourer 
always a labourer, but there you are a bricklayer if you can 
lay bricks. There is also a spice of adventure about the 
American working man. He will cease to be a watchmaker 
and take to farming. Give up newspaper reporting to start 
a constructive engineering company, a patent roofing or a 
patent flooring company. A builder's pay clerk will start 
in conjunction with a student for “ electrical equipment in 
all its departments and permanent way construotors.” It 
is risky to himself and all who employ him, and shews 
nothing from which we can derive any benefit. 

The drink statistics show that we spend per unit just 
twice as much as in America. If our workmen would spend 
only one half, what they do in this line their wages would 
increase by their working on St. Monday, now an off-day, 
and their savings result in scores of mallions going into 
reproductive trade. We should not hear much then about 
the alteration of fiscal policies, for we should be fully 
employed in one great boom of trade. The only way out of 
the difficulty with labour is to pay the best man the best 
wage you can afford him so long as he gives you his best, 
make him to realise his best friend is his employer, and tbat 
it is his personal advantage to forward the employer's 
interests, In that manner you will retain the men you 
really need and give the natural incentive to the workman's 


progress and advancement. Have you ever tried employ- 
ment by piece work in building 7 

It is desirable to guard myself from the supposition 
that I think the struggle to accumulate money should be 
engrossing, and that it should be & main object of life. 
I am aware of the danger of allowing the consideration of 
industrial problems to obscure those of 8 social character. 
The productive activity of the people depends on their 
physical, moral and intellectual qualities, and unless we 
improve these the industrial problem will hardly be solved. 
But ፲ do maintain that whilst in business you should do it 
to the best of your ability, and, if you can learn from your 
competitors any element of success and method it is & part 
of your duty to obtain it, and act upon it with wisdom and 
with energy. And further, business men should develop the 
power of initiation, and improvement even upon those 
desirable elements that are to be gathered from others. 
We have not yet attained to the full perfection in 
anything, and the future is in the hands of the man with 
brains to think, self-reliance to carry out, and energy to 
complete. Many there are amongst us doing this now, 
making earnest persevering efforts, but the wish to do it is 
far from universal ; far from being the ambition that it 
should be, and indeed must be if we are to retain our 
position in the business world. And you may depend upon 
it there is great life and possibilities for us all in our 
England, or we cannot otherwise account for the great love so 
many foreigners have for our land, and their sensitive desire 
to share our good fortune and our trade. It is not necessary 
either to carry business to such excess as to make men into 
sleek and prosperous human animals and to lose the noblest 
qualities and prerogatives of life and manhood. All I 
suggest is the greater quickening inspiration in our methods, 
our intensity, our business life, instead of allowing ourselves 
to place at so high a figure the love of ease. The challenge 
is uttered in strong clear masterful tones to-dey. Let us 


but answer it more fully than we are doing by the: ۰ 


British love of work and enterprise. This is the regenerating 
grace needed in our business world, and ie the prophecy 
of prosperity. ۱ 
دې .0 ت‎ 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND 
ARBITRATION 1 


T Tuesday's meeting of the Pontypridd Urban District 
Council. the Works Committee reported that they had 
received a letter from Mr. H. T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., the 

architect of the new public offices, with regard to the objection 
raised by the contractor, Mr Watkin Williams, Cardiff, to a 
clause in the contract-—with respect to the right of the archi- 
tect to have any work opened and to order the removal of 1m- 
proper work—being exempted from arbitration. Mr. Hare 
recommended that if Mr. Williams declined to sign. the con- 
tract as drawn the tender of one of two other firms be accepted. 
A letter was also read from Mr. Watkin Williams, suggesting 
that a local arbitrator be appointed to decide any dispute or 
difference which might arise between himself and the architect 
with regard to the matters referred to in the clause. A reso- 
lution was moved at the committee meeting to amend the 
contract so as to provide that any dispute between the two 
be referred to arbitration by the president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, but that was lost by one vote. A 
deputation of local builders attended Tuesday's meeting ask- 
ing the Council to delete the clause. Mr. Williams (Messrs. 
Williams and James) stated that the clause— which had been 
accepted by the National Association of Builders and the 
Institute of Architects— was to some extent being forced upon 
South Wales. It suited the builders of London and the North 
of England, but did not suit those in South Wales. ۱ It had not 
been adopted here, and the question. would be considered at 
Saturday’s meeting at Swansea of the South Wales Federation 
of Builders, who were opposed to it. Mr. M. Julien stated 
that the builders objected to any architect being sole arbitra- 
tor, and being given full power and control as to the nature 
of material and workmanship without a right of appeal being 
given to them. This was a very unfair position. to put them 
into. <A letter was read from Mr. Watkin Williams, who 15 
vice-president of the South Wales Federation of Builders, 
stating that during his twenty years’ experience he had never 
had occasion to refer to arbitration, and had not signed a con- 
tract which did not contain a fair arbitration clause. The 


Barry Council had acceded what he was now asking the Council ` 


to do, and the £120,000 contract in connection with the joint 
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counties asylum at Talgarth, which he had recently completed, 
contained an arbitration clause and no exemption. Mr. F. G. 
Edwards moved the deletion of the paragraphs in the com- 
mittee's report adhering to the clause, which was seconded by 
Mr. Gronow. The chairman (Mr. W. Lewis) pointed out 
that the contractor for the Cardiff offices and the London 
builders accepted the clause, and that the majority of the 
committee thought they would best serve the interests of the 
ratepayers by supporting the wishes of the architect. Upon 
being put to the vote it was decided by nine votes to six to 
delete the clause from the draft contract. 


አጠ: Er 


BUILDING NEWS, 


THE new dispensary in Sylvan Place, Edinburgh, which was 
opened on the 8th inst., has cost about £6,000, and is built 
of yellow freestone, the design of Messrs. Peddie and 
Brown, of Edinburgh. 


Ir is propoged to erect, at a cost of £18,500, a large central 
mission hall at Plumstead, to seat at least 1,500 persons, 
a small hall for Sunday-school purposes, also suites of rooms 
for social and philanthropic work. 


THE new premises of the Birtley Co-operative Society, 
which have been erected at a total cost of £25,300 from the 
designs of Messrs. Liddle and Brown, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are heated on the “ Plenum” system. The erection has 
been carried out by the society’s own building department. 


THE late Sir John Blundell Maple, having made an agree- 
ment on January 18, 1897, to pay £120,000 towards 
rebuilding University College Hospital, and the agreement 
having been cancelled, authorised the executors of his will 
to complete the rebuilding of the hospital at a cost not 
exceeding .£200,000. 


THE new church of St. Luke the Evangelist, in Bristol 
Street, Birmingham, which was consecrated on the 28th 
ult., affords accommodation for 800 worshippers, and is 
built of Hollington stone. It has been erected in the Per- 
pendicular style by Messrs. J. Barnsley and Sons from the 
design of Messrs. Mansell and Mansell. A novel feature is 
a room for parochial meetings under the chancel. 


THE new Wesleyan Chapel in Nether Hall Road, Doncaster, 
which has cost over £6,000, was opened on the 3rd inst. 
The entire scheme provides for a school and chapel, and 
caretaker’s house. The school was built some years ago at 
a cost of over £2,000, and the whole when finished will have 
cost over £10,000. The chapel was built by Mr. B. Wortley, 
of Doncaster, from designs by Mesars. Gordon and Gunton, 
of London, and is in the sixteenth century Gothic style. 


AT a sitting of Glasgow Dean of Guild Court last Friday, 
at which Lord Inverclyde presided, authority for the erec- 
tion of buildings to the value of £89,625 was granted. The 
linings included the following: Henry Erskine Gordon, of 
Aikenhead, to form streets and sewers on the lands 
of Clincert, Mount. Florida, Corporation Police Depart- 
ment, to erect buildings and make other alterations on 
subjects on the west side of Soho Street; John 
Ferguson, builder, to erect a tenement in Frankfort 
Street, Crossmyloof; Glasgow Corporation and trustees 
of the late Alexander Dennistoun, of Golfhill, to widen 
portions of Alexandra Parade; George Eadie, wright and 
builder, to erect ten tenements of shops and dwelling- 
houses on the north side of Coplaw Street; Alley and 
MacLellan, Limited, Polmadie, to erect buildings in Pol. 
madie Road and Jessie Street; William Nelson, writer, to 
erect a tenement of warehouses and offices in Brown Street, 
Anderston ; Richard Henderson and Miller Robertson, 
architects, to erect seven double villas at Clincart, Mount 


Florida. 


Mr. SraLe-HayNe, of Kingswear Castle, and Pitt House, 
` Devon, M.P. for the Ashburton division of .Devonshire, has 
left the residue of his property in trust to found, establish 
and endow 8 college for the promotion of technical education 
of artisans and others, without distinction of creed, and 


primarily and specially with reference to the manufactures, 
industries, and products cf the county of Devon, such 
college to be established in the neighbourhood of Newton 
Abbot. He gave his executors the fullest power ما‎ 
make all rules and regulations for the said college, to 
select suitable governors, masters and oflicers, and 
to provide for the sucoession and perpetuity of such 
governors, masters and oflicers, and he äuthorised his said 
executors to retain such of his furniture, books, plate, 
and articles of vertu as they may think desirable for the 
founding of a museum or library and a school of art in con- 
nection with the college. The testator specially desired 
that no part of his legacy should be used for the building or 
endowment of any consecrated church or chapel or for the 
payment of any chaplain or minister, and that no clergy- 
man, priest, or minister of any denomination whatsoever 
should hold any post or office in the said college. It seems 
probable that the amount available for this bequest will be 
about £125,000. 


As AAA 


CHELTENHAM’s new town hall, which has cost the town 
council £45,000, was formally opened on the 7th inst. To 
Mr. F. W. Walker, of Gloucester, was entrusted the task of 
designing the building, and the chief contract was placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Collins and Godfrey, of Cheltenham 
and Tewkesbury. The Town Hall, in general design, says 
the Birmingham Post, is Classic, freely treated. An im- 
posing fayade, beautifully carved, meets the gaze as the 
visitor turns out of the Promenade at the New Club corner, 
and a projecting carriage porch in the centre helps to 
relieve the 228881962688 of the exterior from severity. Here, 
on the north side of the building, is the main entrance, 
which gives access to the crush hall the dimensions of 
which are 40ft. by 20ft. The great hall is designed to 
fulfil the double purpose of balls and of concerts and public 
meetings, its dimensions are 112ft, in length by 62ft. in 
width, and 43ft. in height. It has a lofty and coned ceiling, 
and the room is divided into five arched bays on either side, 
with galleries in the arches, and over the corridor below, 
while there is, in addition, a large gallery at the north end 
over the entrance hall The interior of this has been 
most artistically treated, and, with its balconied walls and 
scagliola columns and ornamental woodworks and tasteful 
decorations in coloured fibrous plaster, presents a charming 
appearance. The whole decorating scheme: was modelled 
by Mr. H. Frith, of Gloucester, and is in the Renaissance 
style, freely treated. The dancing floor has been con 
structed throughout of the best maple (3}in. by ljin), 
carried on rolled steel joists with patent springs Tt 
is estimated the hall will seat from 1,200 to 1,500 people. 
Subsidiary halls are the large drawing-room, 57ft. by 211t.; 
the lesser drawing-room, 26ft. by 16ft. 618. ; the card-room, 
26ft. by 16ft. 6in.; the smoking-room, 20ft. by 16ft. ; the 
supper-room, 55ft. square ; and a room for light refreshments, 
378, by 37ft. ; while ample kitchen accommodation is given 
beneath. It is only necessary to add that much care ha 
been bestowed on the heating and ventilation, and that, for 
artificial illumination, the building is wired throughout for 
the electric light. 
— Oe ———-—— 


JOTTINGS. 


- 


Tue roof of Toledo Cathedral has fallen in. Serious fears 
are entertained for the safety of the rest of the building. 


Ir is proposed to restore the church of SS. Peter and Paul 
at Todwick, on the borders of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
It dates from Saxon times. 


A BOROUGH surveyor is required at Battersea, the commencing 
salary being £500 per annum, All applications are ሠ 
reach the town clerk by the 31st inst. 


AT a meeting of the Blackburn Queen Victoria Memoria! 
Committee, on Thursday week, it was resolved to instruct 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, the sculptor, to proceed at once 
with his marble statue of the late Queen, to be erected oP 
the boulevard near the railway station. The statue, which 
will show her Majesty in a standing position, is to ۵۶ 
£2,500. 
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ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS. 


GREAT many pertinent questions arise out of the 

increasing habit of employing firms of decorators to do 
work which a hundred years ago would have always been 
left to architects. To a certain extent this has arisen out of 
the indifference of a large number of so-called “ architects ” 
to giving themselves trouble that can be avoided. It is so 
much eagier to call in the “ decorator” to furnish schemes 
for certain rooms, to use ready-made mantelpieces, or even 
panelling, that the architect who looks on his profession 
merely as a means of making a living is disposed to do it, 
solacing himself with ie reflection that the amount of his 
fees will remain the ser رور‎ that the decorator’s sketches will 
be considered by his client as showing his ability and ver- 
satility, and that all parties will be satisfied. We were sur- 
prised some time ago at coming across an architect of 
position, in the North of England, who was satisfied to take 
this view, which, we believe, to be more largely held than 
is generally known. But in other cases it is the client’s 
wish to have a finger in the pie, which leads to mis- 
chievous /meddling on the part of decorative firms, who 
assure Kim “ We thoroughly understand this kind of work, 
which architects leave to us now, and can refer you to 
houses we have fitted up " (possibly and probably those even 
of Royalty) ! 


The good architect feels disheartened, knowing the dif. | - 


ference between the so-called decoration and architec- 
tural design, feeling as he does that a building depends for 
its success on the thoroughness with which every detail is 
considered, and loathing to have what is at the best a para- 
sitic and alien growth incorporated with his design. For 
what is the outcome of the best of the decorative firm’s 
efforts? We see chimney-pieces suggested by some old 
Elizabethan or Jacobean example reproduced on about one- 
third of the scale, “smartened up," perhaps, by the addition 
of an incongruous pediment and fitted with a brass and 
iron grate, surrounded with unrestful glazed tiles set at 
uncomfortable angles. Or it may be our chimney-pieces have 
travesties of columns coming some 3ft. or 4ft. into the 
room with an unmeaning hood over and a mirror of wondrous 
shape and design set over the grate, and in the recesses formed 
by the pillars are uncomfortable and be-cushioned seats. But 
the wildest and weirdest effects follow in the up-to-date 
hotel where the decorator is fairly let loose to lose himself 
in a maze of cosy corners, over-doors, picture rails and the 
like, often combining the worst points of half a dozen styles 
with not a single moulding either in scale or in the right 
position, the ceiling a mass of ribs suggesting a nightmare 
after seeing some half-dozen old examples and coloured in a 
way sufficient to make one acutely uncomfortable. 

Do we not know, and do we not dread the decorator’s 
ironwork, the contorted lamps, the horrible gates and the 
special barbarities of the ecclesiastical decorator? We are 
well aware that some firms more nearly reproduce work on 
really architectural lines than others, that some architects 
(in certain cases architects who have since made a deserved 
reputation) have worked, some time or other, for decora- 
tive firms, but although their work may in itself be good, 
they cannot ensure its use in the right place, and under the 
right conditions, and that unless this is done good design 
may be almost as unsatisfactory as bad. We smile at the 
amateur doctor or lawyer, but is it not equally impossible to 
use the results of the best designer’s work without their 
aid ? : 

But apart from the architectural aspect of the question, 
which one would have thought was too self-evident to need 
exposition in the professional Press, the practical one needs 
driving home. As a profession we should object to a body 
of men who pose before the public as being capable of 
giving advice which obviates the necessity of employing 
architects, and at one and the same time act as contractors 
supplying the goods whose use they advocate! 

Reform is needed in two directions. We should like to 
see architects as a profession holding a conference and 
drawing up a 1186 of those firms who act as advisers 
(employing some architectural hack maybe), and contracting 


ኣ 


to fulfil all an architect’s functions plus their own, and we 
should like to see the Institute of British Architects make a 
rule that it is au unprofessional act to charge for services 
which have not been rendered. We remember an instance 
of this. An architect employed to design a large hotel for 
a provincial town, to cost some £30,000, supplied the 
barest one-eighth scale drawings and four or five details of 
the front. Hé then told the clerk of the works that he 
could, he supposed, “supply the necessary joinery details.” 
This, with the help of a firm of decorators called in to 
furnish designs for the decoration of the principal rooms and 
a few visits of superintendence at infrequent intervals, repre- 
sented this “architect’s” notion of his professional duties. 
The sequel, not unnaturally, was that when additions were 
required it was to the clerk of the works, not the architect, 
to whom the committee appealed for help. How can the 


design of such a building be a success? How can such a 


system produce work worthy of consideration, of being 
spoken of in the same breath as the work of the past? But 
last, and not least, how can such “ architects” expect to be 
considered honest men ? 
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- Surely such matters are not beneath the attention and 
care of & body calling itself the “Institute of British Archi- 
tects,” and it is in the wake of such men that the decorator 
follows like a shark to feed on the wreckage, and to put him- 
self in a better position than ever to wrest work from pro- 
fessional men. 

From time to time we hear it said that it is necessary to 
call in a specialist, as some particular builder employed can- 
not do special work well enough, but this either points out 
the fact that he should not have been selected or is in the 
great majority of cases untrue. We have not come across 


many cases where a good builder has failed even in carry- . 


ing out joinery of the most elaborate description. We are 
confident that the work of any good smith is more pleasing 
than the more carefully finished work of a special firm, and 
even supposing this not to be true in its entirety, there is 
much to be said in suiting the kind of work to be carried 
out to the ability of the craftsman, who can be obtained 
by the average good builder, rather than by carrying 
out work by the means of a number of sub-contractors, 
taking away from the builder the interest of his work except 
as far as the shell of the work is concerned. In going round 
an old building we seldom feel disposed to complain of the 
rudeness of the work (which often lends interest to it), but 
the essentials of architecture are there—design on which 
designer and craftsman have taken intelligent pleasure, 
design which is suitable in itself, design in which generally 
the fullest use and emphasis is given to any local materials 
or manner of work. 
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If we are to get back to tradition and have any architec- 
ture of our own, we neither want the decorator’s help nor 
that of the “architect” who needs it, and we think it a 
thousand pities that a body of men whose interests are 
inimical to those of architects should receive any help 
from them ! 

e 


MOOT POINTS. 


H OOT Points” argued in friendly fashion between 
Messrs. Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day, is the title 
of a booklet just issued by Mr. Batsford. Those 

who spend a shilling on it will be well rewarded, for this kind 

of talk, though it is perhaps inconclusive, at all events illus- 
trates the point of view of the craftsman, the artist, and to 
some extent the public. The general drift of the argument 
between. these two artists shows one combatting most strongly 
the present conditions of things and hoping to alter them. with 
a view to betterment. and the other willing to take things as 
they are to a certain extent, endeavouring to do the best that 
i3 possible with them and even maintaining that many modern 
conditions are actually useful and proper. Between the two 
it appears that there is a vital difference in the outlook as 
regards the paying side of art. Mr. Crane takes the more 
poetic point of view that the artist lives for his art and ought 
to be able to live by it. Mr. Day seems to place the artist 
more on a level with the manufacturer of things artistic, in 


that they both make money by art. The manufacturer's | 4 


end and aim, as a rule, is money, and if artistic things will 
pay he will buy them and use them. Whereas the artist 
makes artistic things because he delights in the work and 
would rather make less money out of really artistic things 
than more out of inartistic ones. There are many interesting 
points raised in the discussion, as, for instance, how far vul- 
garity may have a place in art, which Mr. Day maintains is 
possible. One amusing part of the book is the caricature by 
Mr. Crane at the end of each chapter, which certainly leaves 
the laugh against Mr. Day. The Arts and Crafts Society 
evidently numbers men of very different cutlook amongst its 
members. | 
ھھھ‎ 


“PATTERN DESIGN.” * 


N his new book, “ Pattern Design,” just published, Mr. 
Lewis F. Day has confined himself exclusively to one 
branch of ornament—to the construction and develop- 

ment of repeated pattern, the lines on which it is built, the 
pitfalls in the way of the unwary designer, the devices 
employed by the expert practitioner—how, in fact, to set 
about “Pattern Design” and to carry it tbrough. It has 
been his endeavour to impart to students as much of the 
technique of practical design (the only part of design which 
can be taught) as it is possible after thirty-five years’ 
experience in design for all manner of manufacture to convey 
at second hand. “Pattern Design” traverses the ground 
occupied by the “ Anatomy of Pattern,” now out of print; 
but it covers more fully, and goes very much further than 
that. | 

Mr. Day truly says the technique of practical design is 
the only part which can be taught, but all who would make 
the best of their talent in this direction must surely be 
greatly the better for the teaching of such a book as this 
Whilst they may often do the right thing quite unconsci- 
ously, they will do well to know why and when a thing is 
right. Itis few who can do it who can tell properly how it 
is done! Messrs. Bodley and Shaw have, we dare say, quite 
failed to explain their special talent to others, though the 
study of their work has inspired and helped others, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Mr. Day has the art of most 
lucid writing, and he manages to put facts in a trenchant 
style and thrust home truths which, if not always easily 
accepted, are at least useful to know ! 

As illustrative of the method in this admirable book we 
give two extracts, with illustrations, from its pages. First, 
in regard to “turnover” patterns, we have the following :— 

“To the practice of folding or doubling over in the ver- 
tical direction, may be traced a large class of bi-symmetrical 
designs. Mere doubling makes a sort of pattern ; and some 
of the steadiest and most satisfactory designs rely to a large 
extent for their symmetry and steadiness upon the reversing 
of their lines. Apart from the fresh facilities afforded by it 


*Batsford. Large 8vo , cloth gilt, 288 pp., about 300 illustrations. 7s. 6d 


for broader pattern planning, and the much larger scale of 
design which it makes possible (observe how very narrow 8 
the strip turned over in what is in effect ዜ bold Gothic 
tapestry, 146), designers generally, even though they may 
have no technical grounds for sco doing, will “turn over" 
the lines of & design, partly perhaps with the idea of 
economising draughtsmanship, but chiefly with a view to 
the value of the steadiness of effect to be obtained by that 
means, They permit themselves, however, in that case (or 
they lay themselves open to the charge of rather niggardly 
invention), considerable variety of detail within those steady 
lines. When rigidly exact repetition is no part of the con- 
ditions imposed by manufacture, it is almost incumbent 
upon the designer to assert his freedom, and not, for 
example, to suggest that his printed pattern is woven. He 
does well to avoid making one side of his design a mere 
reflection, as it were, of the other ; and in particular its too 
mechanical turnover at the axis (147)." 

On the development of design we ke the following:— 

“The chances of design are illustzited in the diagram 
setting forth the possible evolution of a portion of a 
pilaster—not, for once, repeated. The sculptor had an 
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| Gothic “Turnover? Pattern. 
From “ Pattern Design,” by Lewis F. Day, just published by 
Mr. Batsford. 


upright space to fill. He began with vague forms (a, 205), 
thinking so far only of the way they occupied the space, 
their grace and balance, and the pleasant way they broke 
the upright band. The actual drawing of the shapes was 
still very much in the air. As likely as not he had no ides 
how he would carry them further. That would depend upon 
what they suggested to him once he had roughed them in 
They might have developed into foliation, buds, a central 
vase to steady the design, as indicated at n, the kind of 
thing familiar enough in Italian arabesque. As it happened 
they took another shape, the form of grotesque creatures 
more nearly animal than vegetable (c). What might have 
been buds became heads, and what might have been their 
stalks long necks or other impossible limbs, the vase like 
feature the skull of an ox, and so forth, after the manner ûf 
grotesque ornament. A designer can see quite plainly in the 
finished work, p, the lines on which the sculptor set out to 
design his pilaster; and it is the perception of the 
underlying lines which give him satisfaction in the work; 
they show the ornamental purpose of the man. I have 
chosen this example of grotesque ornament because ii 
is with animal forms that designers oftenest go wrong 
They make use of animals to fill up a space, or on the futile 
supposition that they enhance the value of ornament. They 
do so only on the conditions of being first of all ornament. 
ል designer does not import animals into his pattern. He 
starts with certain vaguely ornamental forms. As the 
pattern grows, he feels the want of here and there a solid 
shape or patch of colour bigger than the rest, which developet 
it may be into animal or human form.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


A’ the result of our suggestion for designs for middle- 
class dwellings of economical and sensible development 
from the old order of things, we are able to award the 
prize to Mr. Fred C. Uren, of Camberley, who has embodied 
some excellent points in his plans (to be published shortly) 
which, if ofly the public would listen to reform, would add 
decidedly to the increased comfort of small houses. It is, of 
course, mainly in the small house that economical methods 
should be allowed to have the first chance, and we are firmly 
convinced that if the lower middle-class would consent to 
have fewer apartments and of a more reasonable size they 
might lead much pleasanter lives. It goes without saying 
that a certain amount of affectation would have to be given 
up, and that people with incomes of four or five hundred a 
year should not ape the style of those who have as many 
thousands. 


Ir is surely no derogation to one’s dignity to live simply. It 


Diagrams showing development of Design. 


From “ Pattern Design” by Lewis F. Day, just published by 
Mr. Batsford. 
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may be borne in mind that we do not all live up to our 
incomes and that many people choose to live simply. But 
this is not the soundest argument in the matter. ‘rhe real 
argument is that we should live more truthfully and more 
simply, and, shall we add, repress our craving for ornamen- 
talism ! Artistic surroundings should be easy enough 
even with the extremest simplicity, though we admit 
that it is the hardest of all fine art to get it out 
of the very simplest materials. But if the British 
public suddenly decided to live simply and without any 
ostentation whatever, but to rely on beauty of line and 
proportion, what a chance there would be for the few real 
architects amongst us. Many, at present obscure and idle, 
would come to the front, and that art which cannot be 
plumbed and registered would flourish once more, This 
means that, in the jargon of the day, the art architect would 
flourish. In the meantime we confess to no yearning for 
the success of any other sort of architect. 


Or the picture shows just now open, that on view at the 
Fine Art Society’s should not be missed, for the seventy- 
nine drawings by Stanley Inchbold are uncommonly interest- 
ing. The drawings are often somewhat laboured and hot, 
but as a whole they bring before us very vividly the real 
look and atmosphere of their subjects. The wonderful 
decorative colour in eastern buildings is strikingly sug- 
gested in many of the drawings, as in No. 17, “The Mosque 
of Omar,” and we have a fine passage of colour in No. 64, 
» Outside the Zion Gate,” which is almost entirely indepen- 
dent of architectural subject. The fine picture of the 
“Dome of the Rock” (No. 31) is to our mind very much 
spoilt by the perspective of the dome, which is surely very 
faulty. The evidence of local study is very evident in many 
of the drawings, especially as in No. 7, “Jerusalem from 8 
Slope of the Mount of Olives,” which has all the freshness 
of a sketch. | 


WE do not turn to the pictures by Mr. Sutton Palmer from 
the above-named collection with the best of preparation to 
enjoy their special merits, and out of the seventy-six draw- 
ings we only here and there find the artist better ıhan his 
average attainment, as in No. 31, “ Warkworth Castle,” 
which has something of simplicity and breadth in its treat- 
mént. There are still some of the fine sketches and drawings 
by Sir Ed. J. Poynter on view at this gallery. 
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WE hear of one architect at Cape Town who has some five | a public building. 


and a half million pounds worth of work in his office—we 
are not sure to a million more or less. Some architects 
here perhaps will be glad if most of the rest rush out at once 
to partake in the boom. 

FonTUNE has favoured a London architect, Mr. Hubbard, for 
according to the papere, he has found at a West-end shop a 
tarnished casket, which he bought for £25, on which are 
engraved the monograms of Henry IT. of France and Diana 
of Poictiers, If this was presented by Henry to his favourite 
it is said to be worth £5,000. 


Tre death is announced of Mr. Charles Fowler, architect, 
late of the Portland Estate Office, London, and of 5, Marl- 
borough Place, St. John's Wood. He joined the Royal 
Institute of British Architects as an Associate in 1851, and 
became a life member and fellow in 1862. He retired to 
Farnborough about a year ago. 


We learn through the Cornish Guardian (Bodmin) the will 
of the late Mr. Silvanus Trevail represents .£8,000. He 
made one about six months ago in favour of one relative, 
but three months later another was drawn up, and signed in 
favour of a different relation. Mr. Trevail was unmarried. 
It is stated the second will will be contested upon the plea 
that the deceased gentleman was of unsound mind at the 
time it was made. 

CoxcuRRENTLY with our very popular and inartistic maga- 
zine literature, it is pleasant to be able to note the superb 
production of the Burlington Magazine, which one only fears 
can hardly have ቤ successful vogue on account of its very 
excellence! ‘The last issue is particularly good, with its 
many fine reproductions of pictures. The admirable articles 
on tinder-boxes by Mr. Miller Christy are now brought to a 
close. When we contemplate Fig. 69, a combined pistol 
tinder-box, and inkstand, and compare it with the average 
productions in our modern shops, we realise that the art 
which once permeated all classes of work is now no ionger & 
natural force amongst us. 


Mr. Barsronp has for some time had in preparation an 
important folio volume entitled ‘‘ Old Silver Work, Chiefly 
English, from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries,” 
edited by Mr. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., with 120 collotype 
plates, which he 8 about to issue tu subscribers on the 
12th inst. The edition was, however, 80 seriously damaged 
in the recent fire at Messrs. Leighton's, the bookbinders, 
that he is obliged to defer the issue on account of the re- 
printing which has become necessary. The subscription 
price is five guineas, but by some curious error it was 
mentioned in several newspapers as fifty-four guineas ! 


—— augu a 


Jn regard to the fire at Sandringham, it was stated in the 
Daily Chronicle that the outbreak was attributable to the 
concrete bed of the stove in Miss Knollys’ bedroom being of 
insufficient thickness. The stove has been recently put in. 
It is of the new-fashioned low-well kind, and the fires had 
burned through the shallow concrete and ignited the heavy 
joist which passes immediately over the Queen’s bedroom. 
It was this that smouldered and burst into flames, destroy- 
ing the beautiful marble mantelpiece. The pressure of water 
which was turned on as soon as the outbreak was discovered 
caused 8 portion of the ceiling in the Queen's apartment to 
collapse very shortly after her Majesty had made her escape. 
The damage is not expected to exceed £1,000. Her Majesty's 
bedroom, which was 80 seriously damaged, was situated in 
about the middle of the first floor of the west front of 
Sandringham 310986. 

Owrxa to indisposition, Sir E. J. Poynter, the President of 
the Royal Academy, was unable to attend last night the 
annual distribution of the prizes won by the students of the 
Academy Schools, and the distribution was made by Mr. 
Ernest Crofts, the Keeper of the Academy. The Turner 
Gold Medal and Scholarship of £50 for a landscape paint- 
ing went to J. H. Lobley, whilst two gold medals and travel- 
Jing studentsbips of £200 each were secured by A. C. White 
for a composition in sculpturs, and by L. U. Grace for a 
design in architecture. Miss L. P. Edwards also won & 
prize of £40 for a design for the decoration of a portion of 
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The customary annuai presidential ad- 


dress to tha students, in the absence of Sir E. J. Povnter, 


| was read by the secretary (Mr. Eaton). The president's 


remarks were very brief, and referred almost entirely to the 
changes in the regulations of the schools, which had recently 
been made by the Academy. The most valuable and far. 
reaching of the changes was the introduction of a higher 
standard of admission, and if properly carried out it ough: 
to be the means of raising the quality of instruction in other 
schools of art. At present he thought the instruction which 
was given at the Academy Schools was as sound as that of 
any school in Europe. 

Tur Drapers’ Company have voted £5,000 for the Removal 
Fund of the King’s College Hospital, subject to the balance 
of £300,000 required being raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions within twelve months. 


On December 15 the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Council submitted for approval the Ed- 
wardes Square Protection Bill, which seeks to continue the 
restrictions against and to prevent building over the garden 
of Edwardes Square, Kensington. A clause is inserted in 
the Bill which will give the owner an absolute right to build 
over the square if he provides an equivalent area, the sub- 
stituted area being of such situation and amenity, having 
regard to its extent, as the local authority may approve. 
The Bill was approved. 


AT the meeting of the Court of Common Council last week 
a report was brought up by the Improvements and Finance 
Committee, relative to the negotiations for making a new 
street from Giltspur Street to King Edward Street, across 
the site of Christ's Hospital, and widening the latter 
thoroughfare. 11 stated that the committee had offered, 
subject to the approval of the Court, to construct a new 
street, 50ft. wide, between Giltspur Street and King 
Edward Street, widening the latter and providing subway: 
at a cost of £45,000. Mr. Hollington, chairman of the 
committee, said the offer of the committee had been assented 
to by the Christ's Hospital authorities, and he moved that 
that offer be confirmed by the Court. Mr. T. H. Ellis said 
he had heard a rumour that the Post Office authorities were 
willing to purchase the whole site foz the extension of the 
General Post Office, and if that were so, it was a waste 
of time to discuss the matter. The Town Clerk said that 
the Postmaster-General had appointed a small departmental 
committee to consider the question of purchasing the whole 
site for the purpose of the Post Office, and their decision 
would be made known shortly. The resolution confirmin: 
the committee's offer was agreed to. The Post Office, it is 
understood, does not coatemplate a frontage to Newgate 


A DAYSY CHAIN . 
(‘To unite Art & Indumny) 


From “ Most Points" by Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. 
Published this week by Mr. Batsford. 
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Street, which could only be acquired at enormous expense, 
but will utilise only the hospital site for the extension in the 
first instance, probably of the telegraph operators' depart- 
ment. This is situated on the eastern side of Roman Bath 
Street, and many buildings intervene between it and the 
King Edward Street boundary of the hospital site. What- 
ever building might be erected, would, it is understood, be 
altogether independent of the present offices. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland, held in the Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, Mr. E. Brad. 
bury delivered an interesting lecture (illustrated by lantern 
views) on “ Renaissance in England.” The author traced its 
growth and development, dwelling chiefly on the period 
commencing in the reign of Henry VIII., and that imme- 
diately following. 


AT the Carpenters’ Hall last week Lord George Hamilton, 
M.P., distributed the prizes and 

certificates gained during the 
past session by students at the 
Trades’ Training School, Great 
Titchfield Street, which is con- 
ducted by the Carpenters' Com- 
pany in conjunction with the 
Joiners’, Paper-Stainers’, Plas- 
terers’, Tylers’ and Bricklayers’, 
and Wheelwrights’ Companies. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Percy Preston (Master of the 
Carpenters’ Company). Mr. John 
Willson (chairman of the joint 
committee) stated that there 
were twelve classes in the 
school, eleven of which were 
closely connected with the build- 
ing trade. The school differed 
from all other technical schools 
by insisting that all students 
must be connected with the trade 
as working members before being 
admitted, thus supplying that 
instruction which was formerly 
provided by trade apprenticeship. 
There has been a decline in the 
number of students from 260 
in 1901-2 to 241 in the past 
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session. rte 
— — ۱1 | 
At the last monthly meeting of 9 | 
the Lewisham Antiquarian Society ss 
ہے‎ 


(Mr. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., pre- 
siding) Mr. Leonard M. May 


delivered & lecture on “The 
Architecture of our Parish 
Churches.” The author gave ه‎ 


lucid account of the building of 
churches in England from early 
Saxon times to the present day. 
The characteristics of each period 
were explained, as also the pro- 
bable origin of the different styles. The lecturer gave his 
hearers à very comprehensive survey of the history of 
ecclesiastical architecture in England. About a hundred 
lantern views of churches were shown in chronological order 
to illustrate the different periods and other interesting 
features. | 

AN extraordinary meeting of the Lyceum Theatre pro- 
prietors was held last Tuesday, Mr. C. Eves presiding, at 
which a resolution was submitted for the voluntary winding- 
up of the company and the appointment of Mr. W. B. Pee: 
as liquidator. Mr. F. K. Munton, who had a demonstrative 
backing in the meeting, asked questions as to litigation 
against the old company and the price paid for shares in the 
new. The chairman seid the litigant shareholders numbered 
300 and their shares were valued at £180,000. In the new 
company 70,000 preference and 30,000 ordinary shares had 
been taken up. Other points having been raised by other 
shareholders, the chairman said generally that the liquidator 
would have the allotment of shares and that old share- 


holders would not be pushed out of the market ; that .£35,000 
would be spent in building the new theatre and providing 
working capital. The form of entertainment was a question 
for the board of the new company. The resolution was 
carried. 


AT a general monthly meeting of the Midland Municipal 
Oflicers’ Association, held at the Great Western Hotel on 
Monday, Mr. James Patchett (district building surveyor to 
the Birmingham Corporation) read a paper on “ Mortar.” 
He produced samples of various kinds of mortar from all 
parts of the country, and submitted them to chemical and 
mechanical tests with a view to showing the importance of 
using clean sand and “live” lime. The hest results were 
produced by the product of the refuse destructor; and this, 
he said, should prove valuable information to municipal 
surveyors, in view of the growing importance of refuse 
destruc ion, He showed that lime mortar was more tena- 
cio :3 than cement mortar, and pointed out that the dirty 


mortar used in the slums was rot only weak for want «f 
lime and grit, but was also very unhealthy, because it was 
porous and collected damp and filth. In bringing such 
mortar before the magistrates the surveyor should not go - 
into scientific explanations, but appeal to common sense. 
And when the case got dull he might hand a piece of the 
stinking mortar up to the magistrate to use as smelling 
salts. The chairman (Mr. Richardson) agreed that destructor 
mortar was the best. ፲ከ6 only difficulty, he said, was to 
get over the prejudice of the bricklayer, who did not care 
which mortar was the most durable, but wculd insist on 
using the dirty, greagy mortar that was easiest to work with. 
It was the duty of the surveyor to make.the “ practical 
man " use the right materials. 
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ON Saturday last a meeting of the members of the Institute 
of Sanitary Engineers residing in Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire was held at the School cf Technology, 
Sackville Street, Manchester, with the object of forming a 
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centrein that district. The chair was taken by Dr. J. B. 
Wilkinson (M.C.H., Oldham), Mesars. E. E. Palmer, N. W. 
Hoskins and Arthur E. Ashby (secretary), being present as 
a deputation from the London office. The centre was de- 
clared duly formed for the purpose of furthering the interest 
of the members in that district, and it was unanimously 
agreed that the centre would he beneficial to the objects of 
the institute in raising the interests of the profession. Dr. 
J. B. Wilkinson was elected chairman, and Mr. H. L, Jaques 
(Manchester) vice-chairman for the ensuing year, who, to- 
gether with the following members, will form the local com- 
mittee :—Mesers. J. Ashton, Manchester (honorary local 
secretary); C. V. Blaikie, Manchester; P. Leonard, Great 
Crosby, P. Mooney, Manchester; J. E. Entwistle, Bolton ; 
፻፲, Cartlidge, Leeds; C. R. Southwick, Sheffield; J. M. 
Landsay, Manchester; and J. J. Quirk, Leeds. 


UNDER the auspices of the Merthyr Cymreigyddion 
Society a paper was read at the Tabernacle Vestry, 
Merthyr, on Friday night by Mr. T. H. Thomas, Cardiff, 
upon “ The Pre- Norman Monuments of Glamorgan," which 
was illustrated with lantern slides. Mr. T. H. Thomas took 
his hearers back to a period antedating the Christian era 
by 1,000 or 1,500 yeurs, and described the barrows, monu- 
ments, stones, &c., characteristic of the various typical 
races who had left evidences of their ancient occupation of 
the county. ፲16 hoped one of these days they might dis- 
cover à Roman monument in Merthyr, for within & few 
yards of where they were met there were undoubted traces 
of Roman occupation. He devoted special attention to the 
monuments remaining of the seventh to the tenth centuries, 
which might be considered monuments of the old Celtic 
Church. 


Pd 


Mr. ۱۸۲۱۵ 31۸1117018, F.S.A. Scot., lectured on Monday 
night to the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical In- 
stitution on the subject of ** Underground Dwellings in the 
British Isles.” Mr. J. F. M'Lennan, advocate, presided, 
and there was a large attendance. Mr. MacRitchie said 
that at one time the custom of residing in underground 
dwellings was widespread throughout the world, but at the 
present day the use of such dwellings was confined to the 
Arctic regions. They owed their existence to the desire for 
warmth, safety, and concealment. In the earlier portion of 
his lecture Mr. MacRitchie described the souterrains or 
underground dwellings in the Polar regions, and subse- 
quently dealt with those in England, Ireland and Scotland. 
A feature common to them all was the extreme narrowness 
of the entrance passage and the small size and height of 
the chamber or chambers which constituted the dwelling. 
The matter of size led to the surmise that they had been 
used by a smaller race than now inhabited these islands. 
Many of the stones used in the construction of these dwel- 
lings were Roman in character. The lecture was illustrated 
by numerous lime-light viewe. At the close Mr. MacRitchie 
` was cordially thanked. 


At the meeting of Ashbourne District Council on Monday 
the Rev. E. E. Morris (vicar of the parish), called attention 
to the miserable and dirty dwellings of the working classes 
of the town. Only that morning there. was presented to 
the Council by the medical officer a long list of notifications 
of infectious disease, and he remarked that ever since he 
had known Ashbourne the town had scarcely ‘ever been 
free fromfever. This was in spite of the fact that the place 
was considered a health resort. He proposed that the 
consideration of the question of erecting cottages for the 
working classes should be submitted to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee, with power to expend a sum not exceeding £5 in 
obtaining information on the subject. The Chairman (Mr. 
Osborne) pointed out that it was their duty as an urban 
council to see that the people were comfortably housed and 
surrounded by good sanitary conditions. Mr. Woodyatt 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


A voTE has just been taken of the members of the Birming- 
ham Architectural Association upon the question submitted 
by the council of the Institute in London on the desirability 
of a scheme for registration of architects and their admis- 
gion to the register by compulsory examination. There are 
175 members of the local association, and the result was 
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announced last night by the president (Mr. Arthur Harri. 
son) at a meeting of the members held at the Norwich 
Union Chambers. The voting was as follows :---64 for, 12 
against. A lecture was to have been delivered by Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald on the subject, “Robert Adam and his 
System of Architecture," but, owing to some unexplained 
reason, the lecturer did not arrive. 


1,080 JAMES oF HEREFORD has signed his final award as 
umpire in the arbitration on the use of lead glaze in the 
making of pottery. His lordship's final award, dated 
November 28 last, establishes a new rule 2, under 
which it is generally provided that after February 1, 1904, 
no glaze shall be used which yields to a dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid more than 5 per cent. of its dry weight of 
a soluble lead compound calculated as lead monoxide when 
determined in a manner prescribed by the rule. The use of 
a glaze “ which does not conform to the above-mentioned 
conditions " is, however, to be permitted after due notice to 
the inspector for the district, subject to the adoption by the 
manufacturer of a new schedule of compensation to em- 
ployees who may be suspended on being certified as suffering 
from plumbism (or lead poisoning) and subject also to 
periodical examination of the employees by the certifying 
surgeon. 


THE committee of St. Bartholomew's Hospital have unani- 
mously decided to recommend the governors to take steps 
to ascertain the possibility of acquiring a further addition 
to their site. St. Bartholomew's recently acquired an 
acre and a half of the site of Christ's Hospital for 
£240,000, thus bringing up the total acreage to six anda 
half. The new building scheme was estimated to cost 
about £350,000. The latest suggestion is that another 
acre and a half of Christ's Hospital site should be pur- 
chased, and it is officially estimated that the additional 
buildings would bring up the total expenditure to between 
£600,000 and .£800,000, exclusive of the cost of the land. 
Quite a new position is created by the decision of the 
governors to adopt after all the larger of the two schemes 
which have been so much before the publie. The result 
would have been simple enough (says a daily paper) a few 
months ago, but during the period which has been spent in 
animated discussion complications have arisen, The General 
Post Office is now a competitor for the whole site of Christ's 

l Hospital, and if ìt 
really wants the land 
can easily outbid St, 
Bartholomew's, while 
the value is further 
enhanced by the ۰ 
provements which the 
City Corporation has 
decided upon, which 
will give a new 
thoroughfare from 
Giltspur Street to King 
Edward Street. The 
Almoners of Christ's 
Hospital are bound to 
take advantage ofuthis 
“ betterment” of their 
property, and it is not 
unlikely that St. Barth- 
olomew’s, if it gets the 
two acres talked of, 
will have to give half 
as much again a 
would have sufficed 
in the first instance. 
That thé entire cost of 
land and new buildings 
will considerably ۰ 
ceed .£500,000 is cer- 
tain, and, bearing 12 
mind that fresh endow- 
ments or other sources 
of income will be neces- 
sary, the scheme of the 
governors becomes § 


very big thing indeed. 
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At the Easter Vestry at the 
Abbey Church, Shrewsbury, 
it was decided to start a 
scheme for the repair of 
the tower consequent upon 
the receipt of an architects 
report on its dilapidated and 
somewhat dangerous condi- 
tion. The advice of the 
Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings has 
been obtained by those in- 
terested in the work, and it 
will be carried out under their 


supervision. Circulars will 
shortly be issued inviting 
subscriptions towarde the 


cost of the scheme, which 
will be about £1,500, and 
it is intended to commence 
the work in the spring if a 
sufficient amount is by that 
time in hand. The old 
tower is of the period of 
Edward III, whose statue 
stands in the east niche 
above the great west window, 
and the nave, the oldest part 
of the fabric, dates back to 
1079. In 1886 the chancel of the church was rebuilt by 
Sir John Pearson, R.A., at a cost of about ۰ 


Bench End, Blythburgh Church. 


OLANTIGH Towers, the historic residence of the Erle-Drax 
family near Rye, Kent, was destroyed by fire early on Friday 
morning. The building contained many priceless objects of 
art and vertu, including paintings, sculpture, and carvings, 
and a malachite vase which Queen Victoria once wished to 
purchase. The picture gallery, with most of the paintings, 
was saved, 


ہل ےچ و سس 
COMPETITIONS.‏ 


IN the 8515188 ARcHITECT competition for middle-class 
ር سے‎ Mr. Fred C. Uren, of Camberley, has won the 
award. | 


HERE is a glorious piece of appreciation for the profession :— 
The Churchwardens and Synodsmen invite plans with ap- 
proximate estimate for the addition of chancel, organ 
chamber and choir vestry, to the present Church of St. 
Matthew, Borstal, Rochester. 
. to accept any plan, nor do they offer any preminm. Archi- 
tects can examine the present building and site at any 
reasonable hour. It is to be hoped some good, reliable 
builders will be found who have the sense to go at reason- 
able hours and make up their estimates. 


THERE were 148 competitors for the three prizes of £20, 
£10, and £5 oftered by the Tamworth Corporation for a 
design for the new public library to be erected at Tam- 
worth out of a grant of £2,000 to be given by Mr. Carnegie. 
Mr. J. A. Cossins, of Birmingham, the assessor, has awarded 
the prizes thus: 1, Mr. E. R, Danford, Northampton; 2, 
Messre. Buckland and Haywood-Farmer, Birmingham ; 3, 
Messrs. Hodge and Haswell, Teddington, Middlesex. 


‹ ጩ፡ሎጭ دو‎ 


Mr. Wm. Davip JENKINS, son of Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect and surveyor of Llandilo, was presented with a gold 
medal and certificate of honour at the Society of Archi- 
tects’ meeting at Staple Inn on Thursday week. This is 
the first award, and to obtain it the candidate must have 
passed in every subject of each section at one examination, 
ae secured at least eighty per cent. of the obligatory 
marks, 
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. ዲፕ the annual general meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held last Monday, the president announced that the follow- 


ing premiums had been awarded by the council for papers; ' 


read during the past session, viz.:—The president's gold 


medal to Mr. Douglas Mackenzie for his paper on “ Motor 


They do not bind themselves |. 


Transport for Goods”; the Bessemer premium of books to 
Mr. Robert J. Thomas for his paper on “ Road Maintenance 
and Administration” ; and a Society’s premium of books to 
Mr. Albert Gay for his paper on “Mechanical Stokers for 
Electricity Generating Stations.” 


Messrs. R. HORNSBY AND Sons, Spittlegate, Ironworks, 
Grantham, have been awarded the Government prize of 
£1,000 in open competition for a military tractor, capable 
of travelling forty miles with a gross load of twenty-five 
tons without renewing fuel or water. The prize engine is 
constructed on the lines of an ordinary traction engine, and 
ig propelled by an oil-engine of the Hornsby-Akroyd type. 
Its weight is under thirteen tons, and in a trial it actually 
travelled fifty-eight miles without renewal, thereby earning 
an additional bonus of £180. Messrs. Hornsby were the 
only competitors, 80 stringent were the conditions. 


u po 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRAND HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD. 
C. H. M. MILEHAM, ARCHITECT. 


Ir is so seldom that we find a large hotel so successfully 
carried out under an architect, that the Grand Hotel recently 
completed at Southwold stands as & somewhat striking 
exception to the average building. One of the pleasantest 
features is an admirable hall lounge, which we illustrate, and 
the excellent arrangement of bay recesses in the dining- 
room. The hotel occupies a striking site opposite the new 
pier, and belongs to the Coast Development Co. (the owners 
of the well-kuown “Belle” steamers), which has con- 
structed an electric generating station and additional water- 
works at Southwold, supplying both their own property and 
the rest of the town. The company has also built the pier, and 
have largely borne the cost of the recent coast defence 
works at the north part of the town, under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Jaffrey, their engineer. 

The facing of the lower storeys is of local red brick (from 
Frostenden), and of the upper storeys rough cast. The 
roofs are covered with red plain tiling from Cannock, The 
west low part of the building is covered by 8 concrete flat 
or terraee paved with asphalte. The hotel contains large 
lounge, dining, drawing, billiard and reading rooms, and 
ample offices to serve not only the building as it is but also 
the future extension. 

The stone used was Edithweston freestone, from the 
quarries situated just within the parish boundary: 
of Edithweston (from which it derives its name), 
and forms part of the same 
strata as the famous old 
“ Ketton" Quarries. This 
stone possesses very valu- 
able features. It is easily 
worked when .quarried, but 
becomes very hard after a 
short exposure to the 
weather. It is exceptionally 
durable, and after & short 
period will assume 8 beauti- 
ful tint. 118 oolitic grain 
is fine and distinct, thus 
enabling the stone to be 
worked to a very sharp 
“ arris,” which it will retain, 
thus making it a desirable 
material for the monunental- 
ist 88 well as the builder. It 
is being largely used for 
church building work in all 
its details. We note that 
this stone was selected and 
used for the canopy contain- 
ing the bronze statue of the 
late Prince Christian Victor, 
recently unveiled by Lord 
Roberts at Windsor Castle. 
The proprietors. of the 
quarries are Messrs. Wood- 
forde and Wing, 37, St. 
Peter's Street, Stamford. 
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The building was erected from the designs of Mr. 
C. H. M. Mileham, of 1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. The 
cost of the building, including heating, cooking apparatus, 
electric lift and light fittings, fencing gates, laying out 
of grounds, terraces, etc., amounted to about £21,500. 

The builders were Messra. Kerridge and Shaw, of Cam- 
bridge. The heating was carried out by Messrs. J. Slater 
and Co., 251, High Holborn, W.C. ; the furnishing by Messrs. 
Shoolbred and Co.; the laying-out of the grounds by Mr. 
Trueman, Swanley; the iron fencing by Messrs. Bayliss, 
Jones and Bayliss, Led. Wolverhampton; the sanitary 
fittings were supplied by Messrs. Doulton and Co., Ltd. ; the 
lift by the Otis Elevator Co., Ltd., London ; and the boilers 
and engines by Edmundson's, Ltd., Westminster. The con- 
anlting electrical engineer was Mr. Campbell, of West- 
minster. 


THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL, DOVERCOURT. 
GEORGE SHERRIN, F.RI.B.A., 75 


LITTLE more than a year ago this admirable hotel building 
was not begun. It is a type of structure of which we should 
like to see more, for it embraces the convenience of a hotel 
with the comforts of a large country house. The general 
arrangements will be gathered from our plans, which show 
that in addition to the hotel is a good-sized theatre or 
assembly hall, admirably adapted for theatrical entertain- 
ments, dances, dinners, etc. This is an addition of great 
advantage to the hotel, as it provides a place for continuous 
entertainments in the season which can be used by residents 
in the town. Our sketch indicates the delightful position of 
the hotel on the parade. The principal entrance is, we 
think, a particularly successful portion of the design. The 
building was carried out by Messrs. Moran and Son, Dover- 
court, and special works were carried out by the following 
firms :—Plumbing, J. W. Stap!eton of Chelmsford ; electric 
lighting, Watsor. and Co., Glasshouse Street, London, ነኛ. ; 
hot water heating, C. P. Kinnell and Co, Limited, South- 
wark Street, London, E.C. Mr. George Sherrin, 44, Fine- 
bury Square, E.C., is the architect. 


A HOUSE ON SOUTHWOLD COMMON. 
NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, ARCHITECTS. 


THAT an inexpensive billiard-room may be given a ‘pleasing 
form and character is evidenced in the addition just made to 


this house by the architects. The plaster ceiling, with moulded 


ribs and green wood panelling on the walls, produce a very 


| satisfactory result. 


4 NORATO": A HOUSE NEAR BECCLES. 
"GEORGE SHERRIN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tars house, lately completed, is one of the best of a simple 
type which we have seen. Simple, economical, and com- 
pact, it has merit of form and outline and an admirable 
interior effect. The drawing-room has decorative plaster 
enrichment in the ceiling of the bay window, and the plaster 
coat of arms on the porch gable form another interesting 
point of detail. The long projecting porch with red tile 
paving (laid to a convex section) is a delightful feature of 
the house, and from our smaller sketch it will be seen what 
6 capital effect it has from the road. 


SEASIDE HOUSE AT DOVERCOURT. 
GEORGE SHERRIN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
Tırıs house has been lately finished, and stands on a promi- 
nent site on the sea front at Dovercourt. The garden front 


faces a lawn bordered with trees, and both frontages present 
good reeults of outline and mass. 
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FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST. 
EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis interesting drawing by the architect illustrates ه‎ 
building in Victoria Park, Manchester, which is proceeding 
in parts; the wings are not yet built, and onty half the 
nave. The roof is covered with Welsh green slates of 
broken-colour peggies; 2in. bricks common are used for 
facing; the front is white. 
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A SEASIDE HOME AT WALBERSWICK. 
CHAS. H. WEYMOUTH, ARCHITECT. 
This is an attractive and pleasing little cottage, both inside 


and out, 


THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT EXHIBITION IN 
BOND STREET. 


THE members of the Guild of Handicraft have opened a 
new gallery for the exhibition of their work at 67a, Bond 
Street (Dering Yard). This new gallery, which is 
less than one minute’s walk from their shop, 16a, Brook 
Street, has been rendered necessary since the old show 
rooms at Essex House, Mile End Road, have been closed, 
in consequence of the removal of the guild to Chipping 
Campden in Gloucestershire, and for the future the series of 
Exhibitions of the work of the guild will be held in this 
gallery at Dering Yard. We illustrate a few examples of 
the beautiful work of the guild. Just at this time of the 
year, when folk are bewildered in the choice of things 
beautiful, it is well to be able to go to such a show as this, 
where everything is good, and nearly everything acceptable 
and pleasing. The work of the guild includes such a 
variety of craftsmanship that, whether it is metalwork, 
leatherwork, woodwork,.or jewellery we want, all are found 
represented here. There has been more need for improved 
design in jewellery than perhaps any other of the crafts, and 
it is in this direction Mr. Ashbee’s efforts have been turned to 
the most signal success. The fine necklace pendant which 
appears in the centre of our illustrations is only one of 
a number of beautiful objects of this kind to be seen 
in the exhibition. A charming piece of work is the bind- 
ing of the Pilgrim’s Progress, which we illustrate, which 
combines the interest of dainty metal hinges with a de- 
corative panel engraved on the leather back. The wall 
mirrors with delightful little panels of enamel work are 
amongst the best things exhibited, and the silver caskets 
of admirably simple and pleasing shape, with enamel 
picture panels on the lids, are quite perfect in their way. 
Silver cups and table ware, writing cabinets, chairs, electric- 
light fittings, &c, make up ዜ most excellent snow, 
altogether one of the best the Guild of Handicraft has ever 
had, whilst the Edward the Seventh prayer book, with its 
wealth of decorative illustration, is alone worth a visit of in- 
spection. In a beautifully printed pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Endeavour,” Mr. Ashbee sets forth how the members of the 
Guild of Handicraft are endeayouring to give craftsmen 
the best chances to develop their skill and learn their trade 
right through, and not merely in sections, aud to combine 
this with the productive efficiency of the workshops. At 
the present time they are banded together to make 8 


-| proper combination of art and craft into a sufficiently pay- 


ing business that all who take part in it may give vent to 
their artistic feelings, and yet earn a fair monetary reward. 
With the attempt we should all sympathise. 


A WINDMILL HOUSE, ALDEBURGH. 
R. A. BRIGGS, F.R LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


Tiris very picturesque building, situate on the sea shore at 
the southern end of Aldeburgh, is the result of additions 10 
an old windmill, which have converted it into a comfortable 
seaside residence. From every point of view the house is 8 
striking object in the Aldeburgh landscape. The mill was 
circular on plan, and provided a dining-room and three bed- 
rooms, the space under the domical roof being used as a 
smoking-room, from which extensive views of the surround- 
ing country are obtained. A new staircase, with a bath: 
room on the firet floor, was built, giving access to these 
different rooms ; and fireplaces were contrived in each room. 
The walls of the old mill, beyond being plastered on the 
inside and “rough-cast ” on the outside, were left, practically 
undisturbed. New windows of a similar character to the 
old ones, which were decayed, were fitted into the window 
recesses. A new parlour 26ft. by 15ft. was built on the 
south side of the mill, and kitchen offices, connected by 8 
circular corridor, on the north side. The exterior face of 
the walls of these new additions are rough-cast, and the 
roofs are tiled. The parlour has an open timber roof and 
the walls are panelled with oak panelling. The works were 
carried out by Mr. (3. (). Knowles, contractor, of Aldeburgh, 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. R. A. 
Briggs, ፻.ቬ.1. 8. A., of 12, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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After Mr. Steadman’s reply the meetinz terminated, fully 
impressed with the practical value of the Lumiére Com- 


pany's process, 
GILBERT H. LoviGzovE, 


` Hon. Sec. A.A. Camera and Cycling Club. 
— ee 
REGISTRATION. | 


N the above subject, Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., 
the president of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society, had something to say in responding to 

the toast of the “ Allied Societies” at the annual dinner of 


the Manchester Society of Architects on December 11. He 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION said: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I must express to you 


CAMERA AND CYCLING CLUB. my appreciation of the great honour which you have con- / 

N the 9th inst. before a large audience, Mr. F. J. | ferred upon me by your request that I should respond to 

Steadman, of the Lumière N.A.Co., Ltd., gave a| this toast of the allied societies. I feel that we are allied 
demonstration of colour photography, dealing first with | in more senses of the word than one; we are not only allied 
the theory of the subject and the colours of the spectrum. | tothe Royal Institute, but we are, particularly at the present 
He then described the process advocated by the Lumiere | time, allied and bound to one another by a common interest, 
Co., in which three negatives are taken, the first through 8 | by a mutual desire which is shared by the majority of our 
blue screen on an ordinary plate and the others through red | profession in this country. Our desire is that the status of 
and green screens respectively, on specially prepared plates | the architect should receive legal recognition; that those 
which are sensitive to these colours. These negatives are | who practise our art should be duly qualified to do so. The 
printed on a bichromated gelatine emulsion spread on cellu- | architectural profession should no longer be a dumping 
loid or talc, giving 6 barely visible image, which is developed | ground for those who are unfit or unwilling to properly 
in hot water and fixed in hypo in the usual way, leaving a | qualify themselves for other recognised professions. One 
clear film with almost invisible image. The film is then | hears rather less nowadays of the fool of the family being 
dried and dyed in a complementary dye, that is, the print | destined for the Church: well, this may or may not be sig- 
from the negative taken through the blue screen is dyed | nificant so far as our profession is concerned. But there 
green, that through the red screen blue, and that through the | can be no doubt that matters have arrived at a deplorable 
green screen red. These prints are then superim- 
posed and the dyes adjusted, the blue print being 
taken as the basis, and the other dyes either 
intensified by further dyeing or reduced by wash- 
ing until a perfect transparency in natural 
colours is obtained. For prints a thin flat 
bromide print is made from the negative taken 
through the red screen and toned with iron to a 
blue tint. Dyed positives on a stripping film are 
then made from the other negatives and squeegeed 
one at a time to the blue print, dried, and the talc 
support stripped, the result‘being a paper print 
in natural colours. The exposure required for 
the three negatives is through the blue screen 
four times the ordinary exposure, through the 
green screen six times, and ‚through the red 
from eight to ten times. A wbite object should 
be in the pictures as a guide when develop- 
ing because its density will be the same in all 
three negatives, and the negative taken through 
the blue screen should be taken as the standard 
for density when developing as it is less sensitive 
to the ruby light of the dark room. Prints showing 
the various dyes and the combined result were 
. then handed round and discussed. 

Mr. Steadman composed two prints from their 
separate parts during the discussion to show the 
ease with which the superimposition was made. 
The lights were then turned down and a short 
demonstration of the theory of colour was given 
by means of the lantern, after which a remark- 
able series of photographs of landscapes, fruit, 
still life and architecture was shown, which had 
been prepared in natural colour by the ۵ 
Company. 

Mr. Louis Ambler, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Steadman, referred to the crude- 
ness of colour and lack of atmosphere in the 
photographs of landscapes shown, and was in- panel )ጾ old pola 
formed that this was at present unavoidable, ዕበ Cuggles hall 
but Man euriously was only found in landscape 
work. 

Mr. Stonhold, in seconding the vote of thanks, suggested | 
the use of the process in photographing stained glass and | 
other coloured decorations in buildings. l 

Mr. Wonnacott put the vote of thanks to the meeting, ` 
and gave a brief resumé of the history of colour photo- | | 2 سییر‎ 
graphy, afterwards inviting the members of the Camera | ui... Cards 

) aa ia 
| 
j 


2 RE carvings 
2 at Aldeburgh ۰ 


` Moot Hal! 


Club to be present 88 his guests at Sir William Abney’s carved beam nn 
lecture on colour photography at the Royal Photographic 00 11 
Society دہ‎ December 14. 0 rm i 
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pass when some of the designing which an architect should 
uo for himself is being conveniently done for him by others. 
The unqualified architect is largely responsible for the offers 
of “ designs free” on the part of the trade, whilst the client 
is paying twice over. When we insist upon qualification by 
examination, we are told that the student cannct be 
examined in art, although the Institute finds no difficulty 
in examining him in design; but surely the artistic student 
can be made to qualify himself in construction. When we 
insist upon Registration we are told that education will solve 
the problem. But education has not solved the problem, 
and never will. When you have educated the student, and 
he starts practice as a qualified man, to whom has he to 
appeal for his commissions—if to the public, then toa public 
who, the late Lord Salisbury said, when asked to appoint 
a Royal Commission on Art, do not care about art, they are 
a commercial people. Where the public funds are to be 
expended in building operations, as, for instance, by boards 
of guardians, district councils, and corporations, are the 
members of these bodies recruited from the artistic members 
of the community? I would suggest to you that they are 
recruited largely from the people whom the late Lord 
Salisbury referred to as commercial, and, can it be won- 
dered at if they give the preference to the commercial archi- 
tect? Our remedy is Registration, which in due course will 
guarantee to the public the possession by all registered 
architects of a knowledge of both design and construction. 
Wo are rapidly nearing this goal. Motions in favour of 
Registration will be submitted at the next business meeting 
of the Institute on January 4. Should these motions fail 
in being carried by those present at that meeting, then a 
demand may be made that the whole membership of the 
Institute should be permitted to voice their opinion by 
means of voting papers sent through the post. Should this 
not be feasible, then we can form an association of allied 
societies, with the object of nominating and electing Regis- 
trationist candidates on the Council Union is strength, 
and much may be accomplished thereby. I do not refer to 
the kind of union which the late Mr. Whistler had in his 
mind in a certain instance. A close personal friend, who 
had quarrelled with the artist, was admonished 18 the fol- 
lowing terms :—'' My dear 80-880-80, said Whistler, “ you 
should remember that united we stand, divided you fall.” 

Provincial members of our profession might seek a closer 
union, and as one means of bringing, this about I suggested to 
the president cf the Tustitute in June last the holding of an 
Annual Congress in London and various other cities in turn, 
a course which is followed by many institutions with excel- 
lent results. 

I read that your worthy president has recently stated that 
competitive contracts did much to interfere with good archi- 
tecture. Perhaps some of us are more fortunate than cthers 
in having contractors who will conscientiously interpret our 
designs. The most conspicuous instance of the careful work- 
man that I know of was an Irish foreman, whc was accom- 
panying the architect on a periodical tour of the building. 
They came to a somewhat dark portion of a corfidor, and the 
architect suggested that a fanlight should be inserted so as to 
borrow light from an adjoining room. “Oh,” said the fore- 
man; “would it be wise to do that, sir? There's none too 
much light in that room already." 

I must thank Mr. Percy Worthington for the generous way 
in which he has spoken of the Allied Societies, and there is 
no doubt that of late years they have displayed some activity 
in forwarding the interests of the profession. 1 need hardly 
say how much we in Yorkshire envy vou the pcssessien of 
your chair of architecture here in Manchester. Of your efforts 
for the advancement of our art, and the difficulties which you 
have successfully surmcunted, surely there could be no more 
signal proof. We Allied Sccicties have done much, and we 
hope to do still more, because we feel that by crganised ርር- 
hesion, by uniting our forces, there is no object, which we 
could not ultimately achieve for the general good cf architects 


and architecture. 
مومت‎ 


THE STATUTORY REGISTRATION 
ARCHITECTS.* 


‘N introducing my subject, I must necessarily gc over some 
grcund which may be familiar, but fer the benefit. ርያ 
these to whom the question is new, I shculd like tc define 

what we mean by Registraticn. In the present it means 
*From a paper read before a meeting of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, by Mr. Ellis Marsland, on December 10, 1903. FS 
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that every man practising architecture shall be enrolled in 
an Official Register under an Act of Parliament, and be re 
sponsible for his prcfessional actions, and that no one be 
allcwed to practise until he is duly enrolled. In the future 
it means that no one be allcwed to practise architecture until 
he is duly qualified, and has been found so by undergoing a 
qualifying examinaticn. It means, in fact, little more than 
making the Institute examinaticn compulsory by Act of Par- 
liament. It is a matter for surprise that this obvious benefit 
should nct have been secured to the profession long ago, seeing 
the advantage a qualifying examination has been to the 
learned professions cf Law and Medicine. 

There is a vague notion among the general public that 
architecture is one of the fine arts. This is all very well as 
an abstract theory, but when it comes to the practical appli- 
caticn cf architecture, and the actual individual who is to 
translate the theory into practice, the public know very little 
how and by whom it is done, and, I think, care less. The 
profession, as it is styled by courtesy only, is not looked up 
to and respected, contrary to the learned professions, and 1 
think if we look at the present position and practice of archi- 
tecture in this country we shall find a reason. Any person 
with or without a fair general education, any builder, builders 
foreman, clerk of works, clerk in a Local Board office, auc 
tioneer, undertaker, etc., with the sole qualification cf being 
able to provide a brass plate, is at liberty to advertise him- 
self as a person qualified to give advice to the public in the 
science and art of architecture. We in London suffer from 
builders, decorating firms, and others who, going out of their 
proper province, boldly proffer their services as architects to 
their customers gratis, and the apparent saving of five per cent. 
is not to be resisted. Some firms even go to the length of 
announcing that a competent architect is kept upon the pre 
misc.—1l suppcse like the shopwalker. Can it be a matter 
for wonder that architects are still unrecognised while such ፅ 
conditicn ርያ things exists, for at present the public have no 
guarantee that the class who call themselves architects are any 
better qualifred to plan and design their buildings than the 
contractors who erect them,and should they employ an archi- 
tect they have no means of ascertaining that his knowledge 
is greater than that of the builder, and the only certainty 
about it from their point of view is they will have to pay the 
professional charges. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if this thing is to be done 
the Institute has to do it. It is not my intention to say one 
unkind word against the Institute, but I would like to venture 
on a little friendly criticism. and point out how far it has gone 
in the direction of Registration. The Council of the R.I.B.A,, 
in its session of 1859-60, drew up a special report on an 
architectural examination, from which the following 18 an 
extract: —" The ultimate result should, in their opinion, be 
the establishment of a system of compulsory examination, 
extended to all architeets whether members or not of this 
Institute." It also states in the “Kalendar” :—"The 
R.I.B.A. desires to obtain for all those entering the profession 
a systematic course of education . . . thereby laying a foun- 
dation of artistic and scientific knowledge, upon which to culti- 
vate any natural gifts and develop any aptitude for invention 
or design he may possess." On May 30, 1890, it passed the 
following resclution.:—- That while not opposed to the prin- 
ciple of compulsory examinations as applied to those about to 
practise architecture, the Institute is of opinion that the diff- 
culty of restricting by statutory powers the practice of archi- 
tecture to those who have passed an examination is at present 
so insuperable, that it is undesirable to make an immediate 
application for such powers.” To what does this resolution 
amount. but the admission that the principle is a good one, 
and that the difficulties in the way are the only bar to pro- 
gress? Why do we band ourselves into societies and ass 
ciaticns unless 15 be for the express purpose of overcoming 
difficulties and bringing about reforms for the general good! 


. More than two years ago the then president of the 8.1.8... 
in his inaugural address, urged the Institute to follow the 
lines cf the Incorporated Law Society as regards solicitors, lis 
remarks being thus commented on in THE 8 
ARCHITECT : —"If this is not, Registration pure and simple we 
should like to know what is. In the light of this pronounce 
ment of the president. we really fail to see the force of the 
Institute's opposition to the Architects’ Registration Bill; in 
principle and essential particulars it is on much the same lines 
as the president's proposal.” Again, Sir William Emerson, 
PP RIBA, is reported to have publicly stated that:— 

What was wanted was that the status of the architect shculd 
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be more clearly defined, and to this end it wou!d be a good 
thing if Parliament were able to pass some measure by which 
their town and countrv should be prevented from being dis- 
figured by the work of builders without guidance, or by men 
who had absolutely no justification for practising as architects. ` 

The latest presidential announcement is, however, of 8 
passive resisting type, and states that “inaction on the part 
of this Institute has been deliberate and intentional." This 
inactivity ie placing the Institute in a false position, and is 
causing a vast amount cf dissatisfaction, especially among 
provincial members, as the want of such a measure of reform 
18 felt far more keenly by them than by London men. The 
necessity for a higher standard of professional excellence and 
public confidence is of essential importance to provincial men. 
There is a feeling—a mistaken one, if you will—that local 
architects are all very well for the ordinary work of the town, 
but as soon as any work of primary importance 15 to be exe- 
cuted architects from cutside are invited to compete. Does 
not this arise partly from a want of confidence,there being no 
guarantee in employing a man who is styled an architect thai 
he really knows his business, but nine cases out of ten, it 1s 
the local man who from his knowledge of the materials of the 
locality and the special requirements of his fellow-townsmen, 
is more likely to carry cut the work satisfactorily than an 
architect from a distance. Of what use is it for the Institute 
to say that its examinaticn is a panacea for the existing evils. 
unless this examination is made compulsory? Until men find 
that by undergoing a course of study and passing an examina- 
tion, they are placed in a better position in the eyes of the 
public than the man who possesses no qualifications at all, it 
is very unlikely that an appreciable number of men will volun. 
tarily come forward and avail themselves of this means of 
entering the profession. 3 

I can quite understand the attitude, although I do not 
agree with the opinion, of the coterie of art men who, in a 
memorial addressed to the Institute in 1891 and quoted by 
the president in his address, said: “ That a diploma of 
architecture would be a fallacious distinction, equally use- 
less as a guide to the public and misleading as an object 
for the efforts of the student, and that no legislation can 
protect the public from bad design.” The attitude of these 
gentlemen is at least logical because they don't believe in 
any examination at all But where an examination is a 
settled policy it is absolutely illogical to bind heavy burdens 
on the backs of its student members in the way of a diff- 
cult and prolonged course of study and examination, and 
then to offer them nothing in the way of protection from 
the man who has passed no examination at all. 

The only logical sequence of education and examination 
is protection and registration, or why have any examination 
at all? Did it ever strike you what an incalculable amount 
of harm this voluntary examination is doing? You know 
as well as I, that by far the larger number of candidates 
fail to satisfy the examiners, and what becomes of these? 
They are not debarred from practising, as they would be 
under a Registration act, but they are let loose half educated 
and a menace to the public and a discredit to the profession 
for which they have imperfectly fitted themselves. 

We are informed, but upon what authority I do not know, 
that: there was a considerable body of opinion strongly 
against the movement, and that it is outside the realm of 
practical politics: ThisI deny. What are the facts? From 
a recent poll of the profession, i.e.. of all members of any 
recognised architectural society, more than two-thirds re- 
plied in favour of Registration, only 170 replied as opposed 
to it, and the balance, I think we may fairly assume, were 
either indifferent or had not sufficiently thought out the 
subject, and therefore did not reply. Your worthy presi- 


dent has taken the trouble to obtain the general opinion of 
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the allied societies, 
and I quote from 
his address :—“ In 
order to ascertain 
the general feeling 
on the subject, I 
have invited the 
opinion of the 
various societies in 
different parts of 
the country, and out 
of twelve from which 
I have received re- 
plies, six were in 
favour of Registra- 
tion, one against, 
two were divided in 
opinion, and three 
had not discussed the 
question,” The presi- 
dent of the North- 
ern Architectural 
Association, Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor, 
F.R.T.B.A, in bie 
opening address, 
says: '* With regard 
to Registration the 
allied presidents 
were in favour of it, 
but thought the In- 
stitute was the pro- 
per body to take the 
subject up.” Mr. 
Butler Wilson, presi- 
dent of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Ar- 
chitectural Scciety, 
said in his opening 
address : I hope at 
the next election of 
the Institute Council 
that the question 
whether candidates 
are in favour of Re- 
gistration or no, will 
be rendered even 
more acute than at 
the last election 
when, withoutorgan- 
ised effort, we succeeded in placing thirteen declared Registra- 
tionists. There are still about a score members who are 
neutral. But we must insist on their declaring themselves 
one way or the other, so that we know which way to vote. 
You cannot get anywhere by neutrality. It is not a quality 
which makes for advancement. To render the co-operation 
of the allied societies effective, 1 shall propose an associa- 
tion between us which would make Registration the crux 
ዐያ the next elections.” Again, meetings have been held 
in the following towns: —Cardiff, Bristol, Exeter, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, at all of which resolutions were passed, 
with some few dissentients, in favour of the proposal. The 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland has decided in its 
favour, and has intimated that if the English Institute 
will not do it they will do it themselves. 

What are our Continental brethren doing in the matter! 
The Fourth International Congress of Architects, held 
Brussels in 1897, by a unanimous vote, agreed to the fol- 
lowing resolution: — That the architectural societies 
| should unite and conduct an energetic campaign to obtain, 
' from their Governments the institution of the diploma.” (2) 
| The Fifth International Congress of Architects. held in 


Paris in 1900, passed i 
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a resolution, which was unanimously 

adopted, to the effect: —“ That Governments should take 
ው to protect and secure respect for the title ده‎ architect 
reserving it for the future, and without retrospective 
action, for architects provided with a certificate of capabi- 
lity, or by forbidding its use by others; and. further, should 
| place such certificate within the reach of all by the spread- 
ing of special architectural education and training. (3) 
The States of Iowa, Illinois, and California have passed 
such a law, and other of the American States are seriously 
E 
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considering the question. The province of Quebec has | 
adopted a similar policy. (4) Germany and Hungary 
oblige all public architectural officials (State or municipal) 
to have a Government diploma In France the method of 
appointing Government officials approaches that of making 
a diploma necessary. In Italy, Spain, ad Russia our pro- 
fession is a closed one. Surely then the matter is ripe for us 

and the season opportune and it is within the realm of prac- 
tical politics. The longer the matter is left the more grow- 

ing 15 the evil, and the harder it will be to accomplish. 

To put the matter shortly, the advantages arising from 
Registration are these: —Closing the doors to incompetent 
men, raising the standard of the profession, and obtaining 
the confidence of the public and State recognition. It is 
not proposed for one moment to say all who desire to build 
should employ an architect, but, what, we do propose is that 
henceforth, in the intereste of the public, no person shall 
be entitled to call himself an architect, whose name is not 
enrolled as qualified under an Act of Parliament, and any 
person wishing to employ an architect may, by consulting 
the Official Register, ascertain what men are qualified. ۱ 

I will now deal with the objections. And I think I may 
first venture to deal with those raised by the worthy presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A. (which I have na doubt you have all 
read), as this is the first time that an opening address haa 
dealt at all exhaustively with the subject of Registration. 
We are told by him that ' Protection is in the air," and 
without wishing to introduce any political element into our 
discussion to-night, I agree with him, but for us it is archi- 
tectural protection. He says, “ Protection is in the air, I 
know, and I am not rash enough to express any opinion 
u it" I have, however, whether rashly or otherwise, 
a strong opinion on the subject, and say that we have suffered 
‘sufficiently long from free trade in architecture, and it is 
time we tried a little protection in the way of education: and 
registration. We are told '' that an artist 18 born, not made, 
no questions and answers admit him into the fold." Now, 
gentlemen, I ask what fold! What isa fold? It is a place 
of safety enclosed within a high wall where protection. is 
offered against the wolves that raven. Where is this fold 
offered to the architectural sheep who seek to come within 

it for shelter and protection against the architectural 
wolves? I say it does not yet exist, and if, as some say, it 
does exist, it only partly surrounds the fold in the way of 
the Institute examination, which is not compulsory and is 
therefore useless for the purpose. ,What we aim at by our 
Registration is to make the wall complete, and then it will 
become an architectural fold. 

Again, referring to the expression, ' an artist is born, not 
made," I want to know who was the author of this catch sen- 
tence? ‚I say it is a fallacy. Horace, I think, says, “ Poeta 
nascitur, non fit "—8 poet is born, not made; but a poet is a 
very different man to an architect. I won't refute the fallacy 
myself, but: quote to you the words of the president of the 
Ontario Association of Architects; he says: —" Nor is there 
any real force in the stock objection, that architecture is an 
art, that an architect must be an artist, and an artist cannot 
be made by examination. . . . But there is much in the way 
of putting a thing, and I am afraid to take the highest tvpe 
of architect as a subject for the examination theory, and affirm 
that the saying that an artist is born, 801. made, 1s only half a 
truth. That one cannot be made an artist who is not born an 
artist. 15 true; but it is equally true that one who is born a 
potential artist must also be made an effective artist. An 
artist must be both born and made, and examination which 
js but a short form of expression for the education which the 
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examinations are instituted to test . . . and even compulsory 
examination, is the only sure road to make a heaven-gifted 
artist able to make use of his gifts.” 

. In the president of the Institutes address we are treated 
to a little parable of the two undergraduates who were trying 
to induce a tortoise to put his head out of his shell by holding 
out some tempting bait without; result, and an Oxford Don, 
after watching them for some time, quietly said, " Don't you 


think, gentlemen, you had better try the other 
end?" Now I am going to interpret this 
parable for you, but not in the way the presi- 
dent did. The allusion to the tortoise very 
aptly typifies the Royal lnstitute of British 
Architects in its attitude towards Registration. 
The Don is the president, and we are, in order 
vo draw us off the scent, asked to leave the 
educational end that we have been pegging 
away at so long and invited to “ try the other 
end"; but we must decline the invitation, 
firstly, because we are sure we have got hold of 
the right end to start with and by a little more 
perseverance we shall get the Institute to move, 
und secondly, the only other end would be to 
put 4n end to the examination altogether 88 5 


liars, logical sequence to parting with Registration. 
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No, gentlemen, this matter is not to be lightly brushed | and are still willing to assist you in carrying through a. great 
aside by such specious arguments and fallacies as I have | reform which will be to your benefit and that of all good 
endeavoured to expose. architecture in this country. . 


Objection has also been urged against the movement that ص‎ dq መ” መመ . 
it will create a monopoly, and thus be opposed to the prin- | GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
ciples cf modern legislation, but there cannot be a monopoly | 
created. where it is made possible for anyone who proves him- 
self qualified to share the rights. Another objection is that it 
will be necessary at the outset: to register some of the very 
men who have caused all the mischief. This is very true, and 
unless this is done it will be found that. Parliament will not 
listen to vou. That you must respect vested interests is an 
axiom of Parliamentary practice, and where a man can show 
that he has practised architecture, Parliament will say you 
must nct deprive him of his rights. and the obstinate attempt 
to exclude this principle from the Medical Act was the chief 
cause of delaying its passage through Parliament for thirty 
‘years. Another conscientious objector is the art architect, 
and there is of course a good deal to be said from his point of 
view, but I think he looks at the question from his point of 
view only. He would be quite in favour of Registration: if 
all incompetent and inartistic persons could at once be de- 
barred from practising, but if the inartistic and incompetent 
are still to be tolerated and even recognised until time has 
worked the necessary change, he prefers matters to remain as 
they are and to leave the public to discriminate between the 
good and the bad. But the practice of architecture is a com- 
posite one, and includes not only the artistic but the construc 
tive, hygienic and scientific, and therein lies ita difference 
from the sister arts, and the need of special training in addi- 
tion to the artistic spirit. I cannot agree with the purely 
art architect that you are lowering the dignity of architecture 
by making it a profession and that it requires none of your 
Registration. I maintain that at the present time architec- 
ture is trailed in the dust at the heels of many men utterly 
unworthy of the title of architect, but by a scheme of educa- 
tion and Registration we shall raise it above ite present un- 
satisfactory surroundings to such a height as will at least 
bring it to the level of the learned professions, and after this 
has been attained, then develop and foster the artistic side as 
much as you will and the more the better. That you cannot 
examine a man as to his artistic attainments, is partly true. 
But a painter is no less a painter because he has been in- 
structed in the science of perspective, or in. the proper mani- 
pulation of his colours and their chemical composition. Or 
ዜ sculptor is none the worse for a complete course of study of 
the anatomy of the human figure. 

We do not, of course, claim that architecte can, be manu- 
factured from study and examination, but what we do claim 
18 that there 18 a constructional, hygienic, and scientific side to 
this question, which is of quite as much importance as the 
artistic, but which, unlike the arte of painting and sculpture, 
affects the comfort, health, and well-being of the community, 
and, this being the case, the men who take upon themselves 
the responsibility should prove themselves competent. When 
we dislike a. picture or a piece of sculpture it is easily put out 
of our sight. But it is a much more serious matter with our 
buildings if, when erected, even with or without artistic merit, 
they are found unfit by reason of the wrongful dispositiom of 
the rooms or fireplaces, or are unsound by reason of faulty 
construction, bad ventilation, or sanitary defects.  Architec- 
tural taste is always a changing quantity, so that it 1s not pre- 
tended that it is desirable to examine on the strictly artistic 
side of architecture, even if you could find examiners who 
would be agreed on any one point, but the scientific, practical, 
and constructional side is one to which examination may be 
applied, as also in the principles upon which architecture 1s 
based, and its rise, progress, and development. 

I will not to-night go into the details of the Registration 
Bill; suffice it to say that it follows on the lines of the Medical 
Act. Difficulties to be got over there undoubtedly are, but 
as the medical profession overcame the difficulties that, beset ۱ 
them with regard to the chemists and apothecaries, so also | not of the eventful character of previous years, has been none 
shall we the difficulties with regard to surveyors, engineers, | the less satisfactory in that the position of the society has 
etc., and it is not for us to raise difficulties, but to overcome | been materially strengthened, its influence extended, and the 
them as they arise. The first effect of a Registration Act | various matters affecting the welfare of the profession in this 
would be to put a stop to any further increase in the number | province carefully watched, and its interests as far as possible 
of incompetent practitioners, and thenceforth they would be | safeguarded. The important question of the registration cf 
come a diminishing quantity. I appeal to-night to the young | architects was fully discussed at a general meeting, and tho 
men to assist in this matter, it is for them we are fighting this | following resolutions were passed unanimously : —" That the 

absence of restriction of the use of the title‘ architect ما‎ those 


^| HE fourth ordinary meeting of the above association was 
held on the 9th inst., when an interesting paper was 
read by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, architect to Dr. Evans' ex- 
cavations at Knossos. Excavations have been carried on at 
Knossos for four seasons since 1900 by Dr. Arthur-Evans, and 
there is every probability of a fifth. 
Knossos, said the author, is perhaps the most important of 
a series of palaces in the Island of Crete of the Minoan. period, 
a period anterior to that which produced the Mycenosan 
palaces on the mainland of Greece. Probably no other site, 
either in Greece or Egypt, has yielded such a variety of small 
finds, many of which, as well as the architectural features of 
the palace, are new and of the first interest. It is evident that 
at Knossos, also, we find the true solution of all legends about 
the Minotan and the labyrinth of Crete. The date of the 
existing palace stretches from. about. 2,000 tc 1,500 B.c., as 
important evidence of Egyptian influence has corroborated. 
An earlier and a later palace can be traced, the first having 
connections with the Egyptian Hyksos, or Shepherd Dynas- 
ties; the latter broadly contemporary with the Egypt of 
Thothmes III. It is highly probable that the Minoan races 
were the Keftio, or “ people of the isles of the sea," repre 
sented as bringing tribute on an Eighteenth Dynasty wall. 
painting in a tomb at Thebes. The palace is, roughly speak- 
ing, four square, with a great central court, which, being longer 
than it is wide, divides the plan into two portions—a western 
and an eastern—with connecting wings north and south. 
Standing on a slight eminence which has two steeply sloping 
sides, an opportunity is gained for a series of deep rooms on 
the east side, which consist of two and even three storeys. 
These rooms constitute the most remarkable architectural 
developments of the site, but special. mention. should also be 
made of the throne-room, in the western side, which has stone 
benches round the walls, and a curiously-carved stone throne. 
The palace was originally decorated with splendid frescoes, 
on relief and in the flat. Among the interesting remains of 
these that have been found may be mentioned the upper part 
of a youth, very elegantly drawn, who is apparently carrying 
a vase of gold and silver. Many of the other finds are of 
extraordinary interest. Some 1,600 clay tablets show a 
highly-developed system of writing in a hitherto unknown 
style. Vases and other utensils have been found in pottery 
and fine stone, exhibiting the most. beautiful workmanship 
and design. An almost complete ivory statuette of a leaping 
youth, a lioness's head in alabaster, and a life-size bull's head 
and foot in painted “ Gesso-Duro " relief, are among the most 
perfect specimens of ancient art, and can hold their own with 
Greek work. A capability of working to great perfection in 
almost any material is evident—such materials as ivory, 
crystal, gold, enamelled porcelain, pottery, and fine stone— 
and the sum total of the discoveries enables us to know much 
that is interesting about life in a Minoan palace. 
The lecture was illustrated by a number of highly interest- 
ing slides. A discussion followed the reading of the paper, 


ss ———— 
ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual meeting and dinner of the above society was 
held on the 8th inst. 18 Ye Olde Castle Restaurant, 
Belfast. Mr. W.J. Gilliland, M.R.I.A., presided in the 

absence of Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. 

The minutes of the last general meeting having been read, 

the report of the council was read and adopted. It con- 
tained the following:— The work of the past ycar, although 


battle; to us who are getting on in life the question will soon le ‘ar | 
properly qualified to use same isa great injustice to architects 


have no interest, but we have an abiding interest in our art, 


in which Mr. Newberry, Mr. Bromhead, and others took part. 
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nn an = seriously retards the progress of 
du n 8 reat ritain and Ireland. That it is the 

: yuncil of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, as representing the profession, to make an immediate 
and serious effort to obtain statutory powers for the purpose 
of establishing such restriction.” A public competition for a 
free library was advertised by the Londonderry Corporation, 
the conditions of which were cf the most unsatisfactory 
character. Communications were addressed to the Town 
Clerk. pointing out the objectionable features; and, at the 
request of your council, the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland and the Roval Institute of British Architects co- 
operated, but apparently without the result of obtaining any 
modification of the terms. A circular was thereupon ad- 
dressed to each member of the society requesting abstention 
from the competition. Your council is not aware that any 
member disregarded that appeal. The action of the Beltast 
Corporation Library and Technical Instruction Committee 
in reference to the proposed erection of Carnegie libraries has 
been in marked contrast to that of Londonderry, the pro- 
posals with reference to fees and arrangements for competi- 
tion being apparently entirely satisfactory. The subject of 
the representation of your society on the committees of the 
Municipal Technical Institute has received much considera- 
tion. and, owing to its unsatisfactory nature, it was resolved 
to withdraw the society's representatives until such time as 
a more satisfactory scheme of representation is adopted. It 
is to be hoped that in the near future, by the co-operation of 
your society with others interested in art matters, a committee 
may be formed, representative of the various branches, which 
will be ‘effective in giving a suitable direction and impetus 
to a more perfect scheme for the advancement of art, educa- 
tion, and culture, and increased facilities for art study. An 
exhibition of the prize drawings of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the first in Belfast, was held by permission 
of the Corporation Library Committee in the art gallery, and 
it is gratifying to state, excited a good deal of interest. It is 
intended that in the future this shall be an annual fixture. 
Your council cannot close this report without expressing its 
high appreciation of the sympathy and service of Sir Thomas 
Drew, P.R.H.A., as president of this young society. which 
have been of such signal advantage to it in the struggle 
towards maturity. 

Mr. Henry Seaver (honorary treasurer) submitted the finan- 
cial statement, which was of a satisfactory nature. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : — 
President, Mr. W. J. Gilliland, M.R.I.A. ; vice-president, Mr. 
J. J. M'Donnell, J.P.; honorary secretary, Mr. W. B. 
Fennell ; honorary assistant secretary, Mr. W. H. Patterson ; 
honorary treasurer, Mr. H. Seaver; council—Messrs. N. 
Fitzsimons, F. H. Tulloch, R. M. Young, J.P.; associate 
members of the council—Messrs. T. Houston and E. R. Ken- 
nedy ; auditors—Messrs. J. St. J. Phillips and Vincent Craig. 

After the general meeting the dinner was served. 

Professor Symington, in responding for the learned pro- 
fessions, said his life work dealt to a large extent with archi- 
tectural problems, and he thought if an arthitect wished to 
learn his profession properly he should first be an anatomist, 
for he would find in the human body an application of the 
principles governing the best use of material for special pur- 
poses. They found the maximum of strength and the mini- 
mum of material, and he thought, however high a position 
an architect might attain in his business, and however com- 
plicated might be the building he undertook, he would never 
undertake the construction of anything with the complexity of 
the structure of the human body. He ventured to suggest 
that the architect should be placed on a proper footing, duly 
recognised by the State as 8. profession, and have as such a 
regular curriculum. — It was generallv said that a man of 
forty was either a physician or a fool. There was one thing— 
they might imagine themselves to be physicians, but they 
were not recognised as such until thev had gone through a 
certain curriculum ; but any man could call himself an archi- 
tect, and the State was quite prepared to allow anybody that 
the public would trust to put upa building, although he might 
not be qualified for the task. He had an intimate relation- 
ship with architects in Edinburgh, and they were all of 
opinion that aspirants to this profession should undergo, like 
the members of the other professions, a proper testing, and 
that the public should have some guarantee of their qualifi- 
cations. Speaking on behalf of the educational authorities, 
he hoped the time was not far distant when something of that 
kind would be adopted. The profession of architecture was 
closely connected with the general health of the community, 
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and he sincerely trusted that at an early datea sericus attempt 
would be made ta settle this problem. Educational 2 
lems in Ireland were serious and complex cnes, and as this 
question did not involve any religious or sectarian prejudices 
it was not too much to hope that there was a prospect of 
something being done in the matter. 

Professor Fitzgerald alsc responded. He said the ancient 
engineers were really architects primarily. The great works 
of antiquity scmetimes described as great engineering works 
were mainly and conspicuously architectural works. With 
regard to the matter to which Professor Symington had 
alluded it had always been a subject of regret to him that 
there was no arrangement in Queen's College by which the 


| subject of architecture was treated separately from that of 


engineering. An engineering professor was usually at a dis 
advantage in that matter, and the disadvantage was a serious 
one. He hoped with Professor Symington that the time was 
near when a remedv would be found for the present state of 
things. 


—————— 9-04 ——————— 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST* 


[This building. which is something of a revolution in hospi- 
tal design, was illustrated in Tue BRITISH ARCHITECT, May 
17. 1901. It formed the subject of a paper at the Institute 
last Monday, which we give below. | 

R. HENMAN said there was much that was unique in 
its inception, original in its design, and novel in 18 
equipment, which had attracted attention to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast. It seemed, therefore, advisable 
that an authentic description should be published of the res- 
sons which had led to what had been termed a “ revolution 18 
hospital design," as well as of the methods and means by which 
it had been accomplished. If the plan was revolutionary in 
its tendency he hoped to show that 1t was a serious endeavour 
to simplify, and, if possible, to improve hospital design. 
Whether it was destined to secure permanent approval, or be 
pointed at as an example to be avoided, depended upon, first, 
whether the essentials in hospital design had been properly 
appreciated and applied ; secondly, whether those having thie 
care and management of the institution would maintain it m 
efficiency. As regards the development of the design in ques- 
tion, distinct variations in hospital planning had been priner 
pally brought about as knowledge increased of the necessity 
for efficient ventilation and of the means by which it could 
be secured. Hence, with mechanical means at their disposal. 
an attempt was made at Belfast to design a hospital that could 
be efficiently ventilated by such means. The auther acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Mr. William Key, of Glasgow. who 
had proved the possibility of securing efficient ventilation on 
the plenum system—the system which had been adopted at 
the hospital. The wards of a hospital are occupied both day 
and night bv patients in a low state of-health, and continuous 
change of air. with an equable temperature and freedom from 
draughts, secured without noise or dirt, is necessary to the 
cure of the patients. The question therefore is, How can 
hospital wards be designed and arranged so as economically 
and effectively to secure the desired conditions? The author 
has suggested that, instead of erecting detached pavilions of 
several storeys, it might be better to spread out the wards on 
one storey only, placed side by side and lighted bv continuous 
lantern lights. Such an arrangement would secure grealer 
comfort to the patients, simplify ventilation by mechanica 
means, and very considerably reduce corridor communication 
88 well as dispense with the inconvenience of staircases and 
lifts, thereby facilitating administration. For the accommo 
dation of the staff there would be no objection, to buildings 
of several storeys, but with all the patients compactly arranged 
on one floor level their wants could be easily supplied. and 
other difficulties of the pavilion plan would be overcome. 
Only those who study what is possible with the plenum ۶ 
tem of ventilation properly applied can realise the practica- 
bility of such an arrangement ; yet by its employment 1 feel 
convinced that some such revolution 18. hospital planning wil 
be accomplished, and do not doubt that in time it will be 
demanded. partly in consequence of the great cost of the ۲ 
lion plan, but more particularly in consequence of the exces 
sive labour thereby involved. 

When the author was requested to meet the Committee of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, reference was made t^ 
the suggestions contained in the above letter, and he was 
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questioned as to the practicability of constructing a hospital 
such as he had proposed. On attempting to fit together, on 
entirely new lines, the intricate requirements of a complete 
hospital for 300 patients and a large staff, he began to realise 
the difficulties he had imposed upon himself. With the 
assistance of his partner, Mr. Thomas Cooper, the plan in 
time, however, assumed the generally symmetrical arrange- 
ment in which it now appeared in the erected building. 

The author referred to the opposition raised against the 
scheme before 15 was finally sanctioned by the Committee. 
Professor Byers, Member of Council of the British Medical 
Association, and honorary member of the medical staff, 
averred that, “when, first he heard that it was proposed to 
place all the wards side by side without intervening open 
spaces, to light them principally from above, and to have no 
windows to cpen, it appeared to him so contrary to aii his 
preconceived ideas on hospital design that he determined to 
oppose the carrying out of such a plan by every legitimate 
means, and, to enable him to do so effectually, he set about 
independently to study the subject in all its bearings; but, 
to his surprise, the more thoroughly he probed it the more and 
more convinced he became that Mr. Henman was right."* 

The cost of the buildings, including all engineering require 
ments and a complete steam laundry, was but a trifle over 
£300 per patients’ bed—proof that the arrangement cf plan 
is capable of being carried out at an economical figure. — The 
site is six acres in extent, to which another six is to be added. 
The hospital stands comparatively high, has a pleasant out- 
look in every direction, and is readily accessible from most of 
the large manufactories and works, and from the poorer parts 
of the city, whence the majority of the patients will come. 
From west to east there is a fall in the level of the ground of 
over 20ft., of which advantage has been taken; by keeping 
the main floor level well above the ground adequate height is 
secured for the principal fresh air duct, which runs under the 
main corridor, for the branch ducte conveying fresh air to 
the several wards and accessory rooms, also for a pipe-duct 
running parallel with the principal air-duct—a necessary pro- 
vision, so that heat from: the steam and hot water pipes may 
not penetrate the buildings during the summer months, 
that convenient access may be obtained to all piping. 

Opening directly from the hall opposite the porch entrance 
runs the main corridor from east to west, some 450ft. long 
and 9ft. wide. Branching southward are seventeen short 
corridors, giving access to as many wards, each with fourteen 
beds, with their accessory rooms, all practically under one 
roof. Theeight wards to the east are for medical cases; then 
come eight wards for surgical cases, and one for gynecological 
cases. To the north are two for ophthalmic cases. 

The author described the general arrangement of the rooms 
—male and female wards, class-rooms, clinical-rooms, operat- 
ing-rooms, ward kitchens, storerooms for clothing, nurses 
and cleaners’ rooms, sanitary conveniences,.etc.; also the 
“Extern,” or out-patients department, with its waiting-hall 
and medical, surgical, and specialists’ consulting-rooms, exa- 
mination-rooms, dispensary, etc. Intercepting lobbies be- 
tween. wards and conveniences are dispensed with. Open 
windows with plenum ventilation are objectionable, and. with- 
out open windows intercepting lobbies are an anomaly. By 
simple adjustment, air from sanitary turrets is prevented from 
entering the wards, air pressure in their direction being main- 
tained from the wards outwards. To the ward-kitchens no 
doors are previded. With plenum ventilation an equable 
temperature and freedom from draught are secured, conse- 
quently inner doors are required cnly fcr the sake of privacy, 
or where difference of temperature 1s desired to be maintained. 
Two small detached buildings at the west end of the site are 
for isclation purposes. They receive fresh air by a continua- 
tion of the main duct underground, and, although ati least 
600ft. away from the fans, are amply supplied with fresh air. 

The author showed sections through a portion of the ward- 
block to give a: general idea of the method of lighting and of 
the construction adopted. The windows are not skylights, as 
generally understcod, but may be more properly defined as 
clearstory windows, slightly sloping, and glazed with half-inch 
plate glass. The result is most perfect lighting to every por- 
tion of the building. Surgecns using the operating-rooms 
state that nothing cculd be better for their purpose ; the light 
is ample, well-diffused, and free from shadowing. An advan- 
DIOE KS دا سم نو لاد وو‎ ee خص "نه‎ 


"Asked recently for his personal experience of the working of the 
Hospital, Prof. Byers raid that the building “ more than fulfilled his 
expectations, the plenum system worked admirably ; and whether from 
the point of view of administration, ease, and comfort of patienta, or 
adaptability to clinical teaching, he knew no hospital equal to it." ` 


tage of plenum ventilation is that the cubical contents of 
buildings may be very considerably reduced. Given suffi- 
cient floor area for nursing and teaching purposes, the height 
of wards need be no more than appearance demands, and when 
lighted, as they are in this instance, the cubical contents are 
much reduced, being not more than two-thirds of what 1s 
ordinarily required. 

After referring to the administrative buildings, the author 
described the various fittings and appointments of water- 


closets, sinks, bath-rooms, operating-rooms, post-mortem 


rooms, pathological and microscope rooms. The whole of the 
sanitary appliances were carried out from the architects’ de- 
signs by Messrs. Morriscn and Ingram, and fixed by Mr. John 
Dowling, plumber, of Belfast. 

Mr. Henman concluded with a word of caution about 
plenum ventilation. It is essential it should be applied with 
full knowledge and by those competent to deal effectively with 
it. Distrust an engineer who will give a scheme for ventilat- 
ing any building indiscriminately on the “ plenum ” or “ ex- 
traction ” system, or by what are termed natural means; but 
try to realise that every building should be designed for the 
particular method of ventilation intended to be employed, 
and that the means for procuring ventilation must be spe- 
cially designed on scientific principles to meet the actual re- 
quirements of the building. 

Mr. Henry Lea, M.Inst.C.E., who followed with a paper on 
the “ Engineering Work of the Belfast Hospital,” speaking of 
the ventilation, said that the design which Mr. Henman had 
originated facilitated to an’ extraordinary degree a simple 
arrangement of air-ducts of ample proportions. To empha- 
sise the importance of this point, he mentioned two large 
buildings now ventilated by mechanical means, each having 
about thirteen million cubic feet of fresh air driven through 


them per hour. In one building, owing to the liberality with 


which the air-ducts are proportioned, the total amount of 
power required to drive the fans was 19 i.h.p.; in the other 
building, cwing to the air-ducts being restricted and very 
crooked, the power required was 53 i.h.p. Putting this into 
money value, in one case the driving-power cost £766 per 
annum, and in the other 22,164 per annum. The main air- 
duct at the end nearest to the fan chambers has a height of 
20ft. and a width of 9ft. The full width is preserved to the 
far end of the wards block, a distance of 443ft., but the bottom 
slopes upwards, so that the height is diminished to 6ft. at the 
far end. The total cubical capacity of the hospital buildings 
ventilated on the Plenum system is 703,000 cubic feet. With 
seven changes of atmosphere per hour in the winter the velo- 
city of the air entering the main duct is 7.06ft. per second, 
and with ten changes per hour in the summer the velocity 8 
10.85ft. per second. The proportions of the branch ducts 
and of the vertical air-flues are based upon similar liberal 
lines, as are also the air-ways through the fan chambers and 
the water screens. This accounts for the reduction of power 
for working the system. Another point in relation to econo- 


mical working is that the fans are driven by a steam engine, : 


the exhaust steam from which is utilised for heating the water 
for the baths and lavatories. The lecturer showed that there 
was a saving under this head of £275 per annum. 

The main engineering features in connection with the venti- 
lation of the hopsital having been fully detailed, the lecturer 
treated of the arrangements for hot and cold water supply. 
The supply of cold water is brought from the cold water cis- 
tern in the rocf of the east wing, and is connected to the return 
pipe, so that the cold water, after passing through the rotary 
pump, enters and is heated by the two steam calorifiers before 
it passes to the various portions of the building. 


The general arrangement of the hot water circulation in- | 


cludes two hot water cylinders, each containing 900 gallons of 
water. To the system of circulation are connected eight sub- 
sidiary circulations under the ward block, for the purpcse of 
supplying the baths and lavatories in that. block. Other sub- 
sidiary circulations are also provided for the ophthalmic 
block, the extern, and the administrative block. All the 
hot water mains and the branch circulations are covered with 
non-conducting composition. The effect of the rotary pump is 
such that the hot water is caused to circulate through the 
whole system about once every fifteen minutes, which en- 
sures evenness of temperature. | 

The system of cold water pipes follows substantially the 
course cf the hot water pipes, with the exception that no circu- 
lation arrangements are provided. Wherever the cold water 
mains and pipes are exposed to cold air they are covered with 
nen-ecnducting composition tc protect them from frost, 
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In each of the operating-roms is an apparatus for sterilising 
water for surgical purposes. "The water for these purposes is 
first warmed by means of a steam coil, and is then passed 
through a Berkefeld filter, which frees it from. every kind of 
microbe, and is thereby rendered innocuous for surgical use. 
The temperature is regulated with the greatest facility. 

The laundry is designed so that the articles to be cleansed 
go through the consecutive stages of treatment without being 
carried over the same ground twice. The ordinary type of 
machinery is employed. The exhaust steam from the laun- 
dry engine is used to heat the drying closet and water for the 
washhouse. A fan draws air from the ironing-room, forces it 
through the heating coils of the drying closet, and thence into 

the washhouse, upon the steamy atmosphere of which it has a 
beneficial effect. ١ 

Electricity for lighting is supplied from the town mains. 
The system of wiring is that which is now well known and 
generally used, but which the author believes he was the first 
to use, namely, placing a suitable number cf fuse-boxes about 
the building; using the same sized sub-mains throughout for 
supplying the fuse-boxes ; using the same sized fuses in all the 
fuse-boxes ; placing not more than five 60-watt lamps on each 
fuse for 100 volts, or eight lamps on each fuse for 220 volts; 
and using the same sized lamp leads throughout the whole 
building. The total number of 16 c.p. lamps, or the equi- 
valent, installed in the establishment, is about 1,100. 
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“GIOTTO AND THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.” 


N Monday night, at the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute, a lecture on this subject was delivered by Profes- 
sor Luigi Ricci, professor of the Italian language and 

literature at King's College, University of London. There 
was a large audience, who, for half an hour prior to the lec- 
ture, enjoyed an organ recital by Mr. W. F. Newey. The 
lecturer pointed out that in classical Greece and in Italy 
artists were not troubled by the modern problem whether 
art should limit its sccpe to the imitation of nature, or 
extend it to the interpretation of nature. They were quite 
satisfied to follow and imitate nature as closely as possible. 
This was expressed most completely by Dante, who wrote: 
* Nature being the child of God, and human art closely 
following and imitating nature, being, as it were, the child 
of nature, art is the child of God." The idea that art should 
interpret nature was reserved for modern times. A great 
change in the ideal of art came with Christianity. Woman, 
who in ancient times had been little more than the play- 
thing of man, was lifted up to the same level, and the very 
exaggeration of the worship of the mother of Christ was a 
useful lever to effect this. It was woman who brought man 
nearer to God, and when this beautiful ideal became a real 
truth a new and higher aim was presented to art. Beauti- 
ful woman became the best ideal of every work of art; and 
the Italian artists portrayed woman with a skill and perfec- 
` tion that had never since been surpassed. The ideal of 
beauty gradually passed on from the masculine to the femi? 
nine type ; the spiritual predominated over the physical ; and 
since the days of the Renaissance woman's face, 1ts features, 
its expression, had been held to be the first and most impor- 
tant test of beauty. The tendency to subordinate the purely 
physical to the intellectual and emotional had gone on pro- 
gressing. The lecturer then proceeded to briefly sketch the 
life of Giotto from his birth eleven years after the poet 
Dante and in the same small village as Fra Angelico. 
Whilst minding his peasant father’s flocks he was whiling 
away the time in drawing a picture of them on a slate. A 
Florentine artist who passed by observed the child, and 
easily persuaded the father to let him go to Florence for the 
development of his natural gift. The lecturer pointed out 
that it was the lato Lord Leighton who passed his first عام‎ 
ture, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and was 
nov; in Buckingham Palace, having been. purchased by the 
late Queen Victoria. In conclusion Professor Ricci described 
how the young artist soon became a master of his art, and 
briefly sketched his carcer up to the time of his death in 
1337, “ full of honour, beloved of his fellow-citizens, in the 
zenith of his strength, when his eve had not become dim nor 
his hand had lost its cunning.” ۱ ል number of very beautiful 
lantern pictures were then exhibited, reproducing coloured 
photcgraphs of the works of the Italian artists from 
Cimabue and Giotto down to Raphael. 
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COLOURED GLASS.* 
By Proressor AITCHISON, R.A. 
(Past President, Royal Gold Medalist). 


E can scarcely call glass the most perfect transparent 
material; this probably must be reserved for the 


diamond, though in point of translucent colour glass is 
probably almost equal to a gem. 1 do not know that glass 
has ever been used structurally, though it might be. Nero 
built a temple of diaphanous marble, and the shutters to San 
Miniato outside Florence are, 1 believe, of Pavonazzetto, 
and give a most marvellous reddish light ; and thin pieces of 
onyx have been used by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema instead 
of glass with great effect. It is, however, absurd to compare 
diaphanous marble with glass unless you have the marble 
cut into very thin slices and stuck on the glass, which gives 
an original pattern in charming colour, as may be seen in 
Sir Lawrence’s house. 
of colour that outrivals the rainbow and vies with the flame, 
that plunges you into ecstasies and suggests ineffable bliza, 
effects so lovely and marvellous that for a time they banish 
the thought that they can be the result of man’s endeavours, 
The medieval glaziers evidently felt the rapture of colour, 


In glass you can get the apothevsis 


and knew the fascination it had for the multitude, and they 
made their churches and cathedrals mere picture galleries 
to display this heavenly light. Unfortunately for us, we 
mostly see these galleries without their pictures, through 
former outbursts of iconoclastic fury. 

Although stained glass is not architecture, I do not think 
it out of place to speak of it, as I not only hope you will 
hereafter have to build for it, but it has the making or mar- 
ring of a building in its power; in fact, 1 may say more, if 
the stained glass is of the finest quality it will, like charity, 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Coloured glass windows may be divided into two grand 
divisions—the Eastern and the Western ; the Eastern formed 
by the insertion of thin unshaded coloured glass into, or on 
to, patterns cut in stone, marble, or plaster; and the 
Western, where the glass is fitted into lead frames and 
shaded, although I believe the clear glass roundels of the 
lower windows in Eastern houses are set in lead. 

In Oriental work the chamfered bars of plaster form the 
pattern, and not only act as a dark separation confining the 
radiation to their own chamfers, but when seen at a proper 
angle the effect of shading is produced : one bright jewelled 
spot of the pure glass is seen, and the remainder of the 
colour is but the reflection on the chamfer. The ground is 
formed in this wise: the plaster is thinned and pierced with 
small round holes, which are glazed with glass of one colour, 
though often modified in tint and tone; from the small 
size of the holes you would expect the radiation to be more 
confined, but the light reduces this large blank area toa 
fine network. You can see some of these windows اك‎ 
pierced plaster in the late Lord Leighton's Arab Hal. à 
most superb window in one of the mosques at Constant 
nople, said to have been done by Persian glaziers, ۵ 
copied by the late W. Burges, A.R.A. Although 1 have 
never seen it done I should think this mode of glazing 
might even be adapted to figures. Of course, in Mussulman 
countries figures are inadmissable. 1 believe no complete 
coloured glass window in the West is older than tlıe twelfth 
century, though some of the tenth and eleventh centunet 
are spoken of. 

It seems a contradiction to speak of grisaille windows 
under coloured glass; but in old glass the grisaille was n! 
white, hut of various light tones, such as sea green. pale 
blue, fawn, pink, pale brown, and other pale tints, an the 
glass was more like onyx, agate, alabaster, or thin mother: 
of-pearl than clear glass. The Cistercians eschewed colour, 
but tried to make amends for its absence by the choice © 
rich patterns in the leadwork. In many cases the ای‎ 
grisailles are almost equal in beauty to the finest coloure 
glass. | Pm: 

W hen grisaille is made of pure white glass, even if it be 
ground or rough and full of bubbles, nothing Mole H 
can be imagined, and the introduction of one such ER 
among coloured ones utterly spoils their effect in 6 buil "i 
Even where the glass was of the thickest and best quali 1 
and was greatly varied in tint and tone, 16 8 u 
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* From a Lecture delivered the other day at the Royal Academy. 
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the eye to the coloured windows and to prevent a sudden 
break of continuity ; but there was a general inclination to 
mingle coloured subjects with jewelled grisaille, or to alter- 
nate it with them. We hear from Theophilus that he had 
seen, admired, and tried to imitate the coloured-glass 
windows of Santa Sofia, and we may well believe, from what 
we know of the mosaics at S. Vitale, S. Apollinare, and the 
tomb of Galla Placidia, that the stained-glass windows were 
not less lovely in colour but more heavenly in their effect. 

To whatever cause we may attribute it the fact remains 
that the glass of the twelfth and early part of the thirteenth 
century is the most splendid that yet remains to us. The 
gorgeous colour indulged in by the Romans at Byzantium 
had, no doubt, its effect, for that was the centre from which 
all the arts flowed. The Roman emperors found the mosaic 
for the Mosque at Damascus, as well as for the Kaabeh at 
Cordova; they found the architect for St. Mark’s; and we 
hardly know when Byzantine influence was absolutely at 
an end before the final extinction of the Roman Empire in 
1453 by the Ottoman Turk Mahomet II. The splendour, 
too, of the Court of the Caliphs must have had its influence 
, on mankind, and doubtless the magnificent stuffs and 

tapestries made for it found their way into Europe, even if 
it were only in the shape of presents. Some remains of the 
vestments of Thomas à Becket, evidently Oriental, are still 
shown in the Cathedral of Sens. The account of the pre- 
. sentation of the ambassador of Constantine IX. to the 
Caliph-el-Muktedir, a.p. 917,* gives us some notion of the 
wealth and display then existing at Bagdad ; and about this 
time Arab art and learning began to affect the West, though 
the forms in these twelíth and early thirteenth-century 
windows are still mainly Byzantine. The glazier's art was 
in the twelfth century at its zenith, and it is possible 
that at this time the colour sense was exceptionally 
ያ developed. We know that Theophilus was a monk, and he 
apparently wrote his treatise for another monk. If he lived 
in the twelfth century, his being à monk may account for 
some of the excellence of the work. But whether the 
windows were done by monks or laymen, the same qualities 
would, and will, produce similar effects—1.e., when the 
natural gifts exist with grand opportunities for their exer- 
0186, and 8 passionate desire for the perfection of the art 
for the art's sake alone, apart from selfish considerations. 

The twelfth and thirteenth century windows were of the 
deepest and richest colours, the ground generally being of 
erimson or azure, and only rarely of emerald; the figures 
and objects in the pictures were generally paler in tone than 
the grounds, often strikingly original in their harmonies, 
and between the pictures there was & fully-coloured diaper; 
and white was used as a jewel—so precious, indeed, that 
the narrow strips were often painted to form strings of 
pearls. In the aisles of churches patterned windows were 
generally adopted, and in the clerestories gigantic figures. 
If you stand in the round part of the Temple Church you 
will observe the beauty of the east windows, and parti- 
cularly the marvellous effect of- the main forms of the 
patterns. But it is in the nave of Chartres that we fiad 
windows that éxceed in magical beauty any other manifesta- 
tion of colour that man's hand has achieved. We look at 
Titian’s ۶۶ Entombment," Bonifazio’s “ Finding of Moses,” or 
some of the pictures of Giorgione, of Schiavone, Tintoretto, 
or Paul Veronese; we think it impossible to find greater 
beauty of colour. But these masterpieces, as far as their 
colour goes, leave us comparatively emotionless when put 
in the scale with these windows of Chartres. We say what 
geniuses these artists were ; but when we look at the 
windows it seems as if some divinity had melted every 
lovely jewel and every tone of mother-o’-pearl, and poured 
out a cascade of coloured glory that flames, sparkles, and 
throbs, that raises us to ecstasies and makes us thankful 
that the temper of mankind is not there, to offer us the 
power of making such for his usual fee; and we ask our- 
selves if they were really made by men, and not sent down 
to us direct from heaven to give us a taste of its delighta. 
We have the apotheosis of colour; and though on close 
inspection we may find the composition ludicrous and the 
drawing childish, though the saints have purple or green 
hair, we are no more disturbed by that than a musical 
devotee is when he hears the most exquisite song sung by a 
woman with the loveliest and most cultivated voice, because 
she is singing nonsense in an unknown tongue, 


— 


* Lane's “ Thousand-and-One Nights,” vol. i., p. 219, note 91. 
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After this apogee of the glazier's art two or three causes 
combined to drag is down. ‘It is undoubtedly the case that 
this full and rich toned glass did produce, not merely “a 
dim religious light,” but almost gloom, and this rich coloured 
glass was probably very dear. The want of funds, of cheer- 
fulness, and of light probably combined to urge the intro- 
duction of white glass. So long as this so-called white glass 
was mainly as low in tone as the coloured, only one object 
was attained; but it was attained without a sacrifice of 
harmony. Directly the white glass admitted the light freely, 
the whole window was out of tone, and you are blinded with 
the patches of light. The third cause was the insane 
attempt of the glaziera to vie with the painters, when they 
could already produce more divine things. They lost the 
reality to seize the shadow. Accuracy of form, roundness 
and shadow, perspective and aerial tints, so proper and 
excellent in a picture, where the light is reflected; were 
absurd in & transparent material, where the light came 


through the figures, and where the sun blurred or destroyed - 


every outline. But, for all that, the glaziera came down from 
their glory in the heavens to strive on earth with the 
painters, and to be most ignominiously beaten ; and until 
the end of the sixteenth century we gradually pass from 
poetry to prose. A round or a cusped line in the old glass 
was & sort of note that a niche was meant; but afterwards 
the architecture was nicely drawn, and at first gilt, but 
gradually it became white, with the carving only in pale 
gold, and filled more than half the window. The figures, 
too, became better drawn, but their white mantles 51161 the 
larger part of the space left; the under-dress, the back- 
ground of the niches, and the little left of sky or background 
beyond the architecture were alone deeply coloured. Even 
the flesh became at last white. There were, of course, clever 
fellows among the glaziers, and the velvety quality of the 
white, like the texture of a cumulus cloud, is fascinating ; but 
the art of raising emotion was gone. In the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the sun adds additional 
glory to the windows ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth it 
rather spoils them—though you must understand that this 
does not apply to the fifteenth-century windows of Florence 
Cathedral. 

By some stroke of luck Florence was to raise again the 
art to something like its pristine glory, and yet the Tuscans 
were no colourists. Ghiberti gave some designs for windows 
in the Cathedral ; an Italian gentleman had been studying 
the glazier’s art at Lübeck, and is believed to have been 
putting windows in Holyrood Palace, when he was sent for 
to execute these windows. He established himself in 
Fiorence and executed these and other windows in the church 
designed by other artists, those in the chapels being the 
most lovely; here again white was banished, but gold and 
emerald were the predominating colours, instead of 
crimson and azure. When the sunlight streams through 
these windows you ask yourself if they are the rivers of 
health that cure all human ills, and fancy that the angels 
come to bathe their wings in this emerald and golden glory 
Nothing is so beautiful as the windows at Florence—but 
those at Chartres. 

I must not omit a notice of the fourteenth-century 
windows. The most glorious I have seen are those of the 
Chapter House at York—subjects in patterns filled in 
between with jewelled grisaille of so low a tone, and so 
lovely and varied in colour, that it vies 18 beauty with the 
coloured glass. Unfortunately one window was destroyed ; 
it was replaced with a modern one copied from the old, but 
of such a wretched quality of glass that the light admitted 
differs but little in intesity from what would be admitted 
by one of ground glass, and makes a painful blot in the 
building. There are too some finely coloured subjects in 
the aisle windows of the nave, but set in white, with clear- 
glass borders much too wide, and patched with rubbish, 
so that the windows look like a Caliph’s coat that 
has been worn by a beggar; you are so blinded by the 
sun coming through the slits, holes, and patches that 
you can scarcely see the beauty of the original stuff. 
The large west window and the large south window 
of the first transept of Canterbury Cathedral are glazed 
with panels of the old windows, some oblong, and some 
of the form of the vesica piscis, but with pure white 
borders, and apparently white tabernacle work in the tracery 


of the window-heads. These have a very good, though. 


perhaps a curious effect ; the white is not the translucent 
velvety white, but jewelled white, and at a distance the 
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effect of the windows is that of white jewelled windows 
with a slight introduction of colour, an effect by no means 
to be despised: At Fairford Church the windows are of the 
end of the fifteenth century, and though of unequal merit 
contain many beautiful harmonies, and their drawing elicited 
the admiration of Van Dyck. One window on the south 
side is very beautiful, nearly all white, but the shading, 
which is of a rich brown, gives towards evening the effect 
of brown mother-o’-pearl ; all the figures have white mantles, 
and only small pieces of the coloured dresses are seen— 
crimson, claret, deep yellow. There are also many beautiful 
harmonies in the north clerestory of the nave, though 
generally much lighter in tone; but windows of the north 
side must necessarily be more transparent, as they get no sun. 

In the choir at the Cathedral of St. Maurice, Angers, there 
18 a window of the giant St. Christopher carrying the Infant 
Jesus on ከ18 shoulders, and wading through a stream ; alto- 
gether one of the most striking and original harmonies I 
have seen, although it is clear and uniform in tone, and con- 
sequently misses all the jewelled glow and sparkle of the 
finest glass. | 

If you want to see the effect of churches wholly lit with 
stained glase, go to Fairford, to Strasbourg Cathedral, to 
St. Etienne du Mont at Paris, and thence to Florence and 
Chartres, and to some of the mosques and houses in Egypt. 

As to the application of glass, it is needless to say we do 
not want a brilliant light in cathedrals, in churches, in the 
halls of courts of justice—so pathetically called by the 
French the halls of wasted footsteps—in the halls and 
staircases of great public buildings, palaces and private 
mansions, and the size of the windows in such places may 
be enlarged to make up for loss of light. In these, stained 
glass of the most splendid quality may be put, glass of the 
quality of the finest of the twelfth century or of that of 
Florence, but, of course, as far as the figure drawing and 
composition go we want to have the best that can be got, 
and I may here remark that when this jewelled brilliancy 
and depth of colour are obtained, all decorative wall paint- 
ing must be kept simple and unobtrusive, and not try to vie 
with the gorgeous colours of the glass, but leave spaces com- 
paratively plain for the eye to rest on. I never saw the 
windows of the Sainte Chappelle in Paris lit by the early 
morning sun, but in ordinary daylight the effect of the rich 
painting and gilding lit up by the still richer windows is 
oppressive, and we long for plain stonework or white win- 
dows. But this quality of coloured glass is not suitable for 
living-rooms ; in these we want but little positive colour. ፲፻ 
the outlook is pleasant or necessary, the colouring must be 
confined to window borders, and the colours must be 
sober, such as will not dazzle, fatigue, or annoy us. 
Slight colour may be successfully used where a blank wall 
or an unpleasant prospect is to be shut out. In picture 
galleries and other places where pure white light alone is 
wanted, we must banish colour, if we cannot so blend it as 
to make pure white light ; still there is ample opportunity 
for much to be used, if it be but to give a little interest and 
warmth where half the year the prospect is most dreary, 
chilling, and forlorn. Nothing is prettier than to turn a 
skylight into a pergola with vines and grapes, or to cover it 
with leaves of the Virginia creeper, or even with some 
pleasant pattern; a little colour, with much human skill, is 
mostly a pleasant object. 

It is mainly owing to the Gothic revival that stained glass 
has been awakened from its long sleep, and has spead itself 
to such an amazing extent. Not only are our churches and 
cathedrals being filled with it, but it is a rare occurrence to 
find a new building or house of any pretension without some 
specimen of stained, painted, or enamelled glass, though the 
last is mostly bad. Where the avowed object of the pro- 
moters of stained glass was imitation we cannot blame those 
who executed it for producing imitations; the stereotyped 
phrase of one at least of the great deceased architeots (W. 
Burges) was, “ What would a thirteenth-century architect 
say of this?" and if it was not the phrase it was the thought 
of many other architects. Though we are now beginning to 
deplore these forgeries, whether in stone or stained glass, we 
must bear with what has been done, at any rate when it is not 
too abominably bad, and only hope that in the future the glass 
as well as the stone may bearthe stamp of the century in which 
11 was fashioned, that the figures should at least be well 
drawn, and the writing be that of our own day ; the present 
European costume is so ignoble that I fear it is beyond the 
power of art to fit it for a picture. To the best of my belief 
I have never seen a modern imitation of a twelfth or thir- 
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teenth century window that could be mistaken for a firs. 
rate old one. The best imitations I know are those of the 
Sainte Chapelle, and possibly they might be taken for bad 
windows of the time, though the whole tone is too uniform. 
I do not say this out of any love for antiquity. I would, on 
the contrary, much rather think that the modern windows 
are the best. ''The past is nothing, and at last the future 
can be but the past,” but we must not shut our eyes to facts, 
and we must so use the works of the past as to enable us 
to excel them. 

The glaziers tell us that the glory of old glass depends on 
its age, the decay of the glass, and its being partly covered 
with dust and lichens. But hear this from a glass maker: 
—' Decay undoubtedly tends to harmonise the colours of 
glass, but there are specimens of ancient glass which show no 
signs of decay, and which nevertheless possess a softness 
and depth of colour which have seldom been attained b 
modern manufacturers The effect of old glass lies 
deeper than the surface, and depends upon its chemical and 
physical nature Ancient glass resembles in its phy- 
sical nature horn rather than glass. It is translucent, but 
neither appreciably refracts nor disperses the rays of light, 
merely sifting them, and suffering them to pass.” ۸ 
leDuc also has some more remarks to the point: —" The 
inequality of thickness in the glass which renders it so hard 
to fix in the lead is one of the conditions of the harmony and 
vivacity of the tones. When the pieces of glass are flat and 
of equal thickness the light strikes all the pieces in a window 
at the same angle, and a uniform refraction ensues; but 
when these bits of glass are full of knobs and unequal in 
thickness, they present to the light surfaces which are no 
on the same vertical plane, from which result varied refrac- 
tions, adding peculiarly to the brilliancy of the tones and 
contributing to the harmony ; thus it is that in matters of 
art the perfection of the product is often in inverse ratio to 
its effect." 

It is only necessary to see the best modern imitations of 
twelfth and thirteenth century glass in the same building 
with fine old glass to be convinced that the statement that 
the superiority of the old depends on decay s 
the result of a hallucination: the inferiority is too 
marked, the colours are less rich and less deep, and con 
sequently no amount of obliteration will raise them to the 
level of the old glass. Still, no one who has examined old 
glass can deny that it is generally nearly covered with dirt, 
that its outer surface looks worm-eaten, and some of It 18 
often semi-opaque; chemical changes have added to 18 
beauty, they have changed white into opal, and stress of 
wind and gravity have bulged the surface into hills or 
sunk it into valleys, and so added to its variety of tone, and 
dirt has contributed to its jewelled effect. 

The most successful imitation of early fourteenth century 
glass I have seen, is the large north window in the tran- 
sept at Durham, which has the throb and sparkle of old glas. 
but when we come to a later period, to the velvet white, and 
to the still more beautiful pale brown mother-o'-pearl, the 
imitations are excellent. The clergyman of a country 
parish, even if he be a man of taste, cannot always prevent 
an abominable stained-glass window being put up by some 
wealthy parishioner, but surely in London, with a Royal 
Academy of Arts for an umpire, our public monumenis 
should not be disgraced by the admission of abominations 
about which they are not even consulted, though there may 
not be a professed glass painter amongst them. The south 
windows of the transept of Westminster Abbey might well 
have been enlarged from those in the plaster churches with 
a candle in them that are hawked about, and must make us 
a laughing-stock to all people of taste. Are they die 
equalled by the modern stained glass in Cologne Cathedral: 

As to the prospects of stained glass, I said before that its 
extension has become vast, and of the prose sort there ar 
beautiful and original varieties containing new harmome 
of restrained colour, or, to say the least, harmomies that 
are new to me, and, even if they have been extracted from 
minor harmonies in old glass, we should be none the less 
thankful: to bring into prominence overlooked beauties 133 
genius in itself. I may point to some of the windows 10 
the eating-rooms of the South Kensington Museum; grace 
ful designs may be found in the Holborn Restaurant an 
First Avenue Hotel; still I must say that, in comparison 
with the glorious deep-coloured glass, these prose varieties 
are as reading mellifluous poetry to yourself in compans’? 
with hearing divine music sung by a genius. 

There is, however, one development that is absolutely ۴ 
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and lovely—three windows in the east aisles of Christ 
Church, Oxford, by Messrs. Morris, designed by Sir.E. 
Burne-Jones. The upper tracery of one window is filled 
with sage-green foliage almost opaque at a distance, the 
tracery being only marked by the white edges, so that our 
attention is not called away from the main subjects. In 
the lights are saints and prophets all in white, each one 
nearly filling the space between the mullions, the deepest 
colour being the flesh and hair, and all of them are crowned 
with streaky pink nimbuses; the figures are walking on 
yellow gravel, and the background is of drapery in indigo 
and dull red, and semi-opaque. The other windows have 
angels, wholly in white, whose blue wings form the back- 
ground; below are slightly coloured subjects on a white 
ground. It is something to say that we have found an 
original genius in stained glass. 

It is scarcely necessary for a rapturous admirer of stained 
glass, who never looks on the windows of Florence or 
Chartres without feeling that, if the dreams of youth could 
be realised, instead of being a saint, a hero, a poet, or a law- 
giver, he would be a glazier, to consider such a thing, but 
there seems to be a notion that this word has something 
derogatory in it. No artist is shocked because he is called 
a painter, and it seems foolish when we have the word 
"quince" to call it “an apple of Cydonia.” The master 
glazier was once as well paid, and consequently as well 
thought of, as the master builder or architect, and is prob- 
ably very much better paid now than the architect. You 
will bear with my being prolix and discursive if by so 
doing I can save hurting any man's feelings. 

I think no painter but Mr. Dicksee has ever given us a 
stained-glass window in a picture, and it is curious if stained 
glass has appealed more to the poets than the painters, ‚but 
it may be that these have felt how impossible it is to give 
this divinely coloured light. It is needless to say that the 
ordinary sketches, drawings, and chromo-lithographs only 
give vague hints of the colours; still im a manner they are 
useful and occasionally interesting. Some wags have pub- 
lished books of old stained glass where nothing is given but 
the outlines in black and white; as colour is the point in 
stained glass we might as well have ዜ book of the Greek 
statues in which the colour is given without the shape. 

Painters are nothing if they are not. colourists, and I 
often wonder how it is that mcre of them do not tum 
glaziers, when I think of the delight magnificent stained- 
glass windows can bestow upon mankind; it is not only 
that they can give us a feast of colour unattainable by 
other means bu that there is an infinite field for scripture, 
historical, and portrait subjects that is unfortunately almost 
closed to any other form of art in which the noblest forms, 
the most subtle composition, and the most original har- 
monies may be indulged, if they will not forget that it is 
light they are dealing with and not a canvas, and remember 
Theophilus’ remark that he had sought “ by what subtlety 
of arb and variety of colour a work may be adorned and 
may not exclude the light of day, nor the rays of the sun." 

Painters do occasionally give cartoons, even coloured ones, 
but unless the painter is a glazier too the colour is not much 
more than a hint that the colours indicated may be tried, to 
see if they will make a harmony in glass. The cartoon will 
neither tell him how the colours will be mutually affected 
when the light streams through them, nor how the whole 
will look fifty feet above the eye; much less will it tell 
him how the window will look in sunshine. If it takes 
ten years at least to learn the art of using oil paint like a 
master, it is unlikely that to use coloured glass properly 
will come by instinct. 

Although the designing and making stained and painted 
glass windows is artists and not architects' work, I trust 
that the remarks I have made on this splendid adjunct to 
your buildings may not be looked upon by the architects as 
a useless waste of their time. It may afford too an almost 
unlimited scope to artists for employing their skill, from 
the slightest suggestion in enamel to the glorious richness 
of transcendental colour, and without debarring them from 
the use of noble form and masterly composition, if they will 
only deign to consider that the paramount object, at least 
in the fuller variety, is lovely colour and not bad pictures. 
Coloured glass is undoubtedly for the colourist the means 
by which the highest effects of colour may be reached, and 
for the lover of colour the means of producing a rapture 
that can only be compared to the analogous effect on musical 
devotees of the finest music without words, 
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PYX CHAPEL. 


V ERY few visitors know where the Pyx Chapel is situated 


in Westminster Abbey. Its barred and blackened door 
opens from the east cloister, and the chapel, or office, 


as it used to be called, has a double interest as being one of 
the few perfect remains of the Confessor's building, and in 
its day the national Treasury. The announcement is made, 
and it is officially confirmed, that this little known corner 


of the Abbey is shortly to be lighted by electricity and 
thrown open at certain times to the public. It is under the 
control of the Office of Works. Ladies in classic days kept 
their jewels in a casket or pyxis, as the Greeks called it. 
These little boxes were wrought in gold or silver, beautifully 
carved and adorned with figures in relief. When Nero 
shaved for the first time, it is recorded that he carefully 
placed his beard in a valuable pyxis. When Christian 
churches replaced the temples of the gods, the term pyx 
was applied to the sacred vessel in which the eucharistic 
elements were preserved after consecraticn, for the commu- 
nicn of the sick or the adoration of the faithful. Perhaps from 
this vessel the name was borrowed for a very different pur- 
pose At the Mint as new coins are produced, a certain 
number are sealed up in a chest to be subsequently assayed 
by a jury of goldsmiths, a process well known as the trial of 
the pyx. For centuries the State chest was kept in the out- 
of-the-way corner of Westminster Abbey. The Pyx Chapel 
was not always a safe treasury in the Plantagenet days, as 
was shown by the fact that when Edward I. was in Scotland 
some thieves managed to rob the nation's money chest of 
£100,000, money that was intended to pay the expenses of 
the campaign. The Scottish regalia were originally kept 
there, but have long since been removed to the Tower, and 
there is nothing left in the chapel except the stone altar and 
a few chests that once contained Exchequer tally sticks and. 
official documents. The door with seven locks had formerly 


a covering of human skins.—Z/oyd's 
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THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS. 
R. MATTHEW HAY, Medical Officer of Health, pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of the Aberdeen District 
Council for the National Registration of Plumbers, 


which took place on the 11th inst. at the Robert Gordon 
College, Aberdeen. 
year’s work, Dr. Hay referred to the satisfactory work of 
the plumbing classes held at the Robert Gordon College. 
He also referred to the conference of representatives of the 


In submitting the report of the past 


Plumbers’ Company, architects, and water authorities on the 


prevention of waste of water in domestic use, remarking on 


the important bearing of plumbers’ work on that subject, 
An interesting 


* Early Plumbers and Plumbing,” and illustrated by lantern 


slides. 


At the District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers for the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk annual 
meeting on the 11th inst., the chair was taken by Alderman 
Dakin, who was supported by Dr. Newman and other gen- 
tlemen. The chairman referred to the excellent work done 
by the movement, and urged all plumbers to associate them- 
selves with it. He said that often veritable death-traps 
were created by bad plumbing. Dr. Newman said that the 
health of the community was at the mercy of the plumber. 
He referred to the admirable plumbing classes at the 
Technical Institute. He hoped the time was not far 
distant when all who took up the plumbing trade should be 
required to make themselves 80 efficient as to carry out 
their work satisfactorily, and in such a way as to ensure due 
attention being paid to sanitation and the general conditions 


of health. 
ا‎ 


RESEARCHES IN CRETE. 


NE of the most interesting lectures given under the 
auspices of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors was delivered on Friday evening, in the 

lecture hall of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical 
Society, by Mr. Theodore Fyfe, of London. It dealt with 
excavations in Knossos, in the island of Crete, and was 
given before a good attendance of members, including 
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Messrs. ፲. Winder (in the chair), ፲5. M. Gibbs, J. R. Wig- | appearance of the palace in its pristine glory must have 
full, W. J. Hale, C. F. Innocent, J. B. Mitchèll- Withers, | been very magnificent, taking into. account the large scale 
Dr. Hicks, C. Y. Longden, J. T. Cook, C. Gibson, W. G. | and beautiful workmanship of the painted plaster, the fine. 
Buck, W. C. Fenton (hon. sec.), and others. ness and brilliancy of the colouring material, and the effect 
` The lecturer reminded his audience of the fact that in | of judiciously contrasted colours. The only things which 
1900 Dr. Arthur Evans acquired full rights of digging over | can be compared to its frescoes out of Egypt are some 
the central part of tho Knossos hill. Since then the work | Roman paintings, certain Byzantine mosaics; and in our 
of excavation has proceeded steadily, for four seasons, and ı own time, some coloured tile work, some frescoes by Tuvis 
there seems every prospect of a fifth. A great palace has | de Chavannes, and some examples of the revival of coloured 
been brought to light, larger than any others of the Myce- | plaster relief, as, for instance, Mr. Gerald Moira’s work at 
næan age, on the mainland of Greece ; belonging to a period | the Trocadero Restaurant. But the ancient examples often 
anterior to these, but in many ways historically connected | show a' perfection of relief which Donatello might have 
with them. The evidence of an extensive town have also | envied, and a permanence and brilliance of colour which 
been found in the vicinity of the palace. The amount of | have remained quite unsurpassed. | 
material that has been discovered is enormous. Probably The lecture was admirably illustrated by lantern slides, 
no other site, either in Greece or Egypt, has vielded euch a | exhibited by Mr. J. Atkinson, of University College, and 
variety of small finds; many of which, as well as the | at the close the lecturer was accorded a very hearty vote of 
architectural features of the palace, are new, and of the | thanks. During the evening a vote of condolence with the 
first interest. The term Minoan has been fitly applied by | family of the late Mr. W. F. Hemsoll, a Fellow of the 
Dr. Evans to the earlier, central style of Crete. ፲ከ6 Minoan | Society, was passed. Mesers. R. T. Wilson and .ل‎ Miller 
dynasty divides itself into early, middle, and late periods. | were elected Associates. 

The existing palace belongs to the later Minoan periud, but 


building remains also exist of the middle period, which | 
P the e pottery known in the كو‎ AWARDS AT THE INVENTIONS 
sively Cretan, and undoubtedly the main source of all later 
ር styles known as “ M, ል EXHIBITION, BRIGHTON. 

Before Cretan exploration, from about 1500 to 1000 B.C., PECIAL Gold Medal.—-Diespeker, Limited, Holborn 
was generally accepted for the so-called ۰ Mycenean ” age. | Viaduct, E.C., for glass mosaic. 
The chief part of the existing palace at Knossos was pro- Gold Medals.—The British Electrical Sign Com- 
bably all built before 1500 n.c., and stretches back beyond 


pany, “talking sign”; Vacuum Cleaner Company, working 

2000 B.c.; the perfection of the Minoan style being pro- | exhibits; National Telephone Company, Limited, electrical 
bably reached at some time between these dates—about | exhibit; Gramophone and Typewriter Company, Limited, 
1800 s.c. Two Egyptian finds at Knossos are evidence of | as distinctly apart from the class of talking and musical 
intercourse between the earlier palace period and the shep! ! machines known as phonographs and graphophones, these 
herd dynasties of Egypt. The latter palace period is more | not being exhibited. 
or less contemporary with the Egypt of Thothmes III. In | Silver Medals.— Bcnnett and Barker, photo plate washers; 
plan, the palace at Knossos is, broadly speaking, four-&quare, | Regan and Sons, Irish jaunting car, W. Walker and Co, fire 
with a great central court, which, being longer than it is | extinguistier; W. H. Callan, ball valve; Davidson and 
wide, roughly divides the plan into two portions—a western | Jumeaux, colour photography and cinematograph films, 
and an eastern—with connecting wings north and south. | Triumph Piano Player Company; Tenny, Venetian blind 
Rather more than half the palace is at the top of a hill, on a | clip; Whitehouse, cabrwindows and safety automatic door 
slight eminence commanding the land approaches. The | lock ; Billingten, outdoor dry seats; Captain Wales, duplex 
remainder is on the more sheltered east slope, and it is to | keels for yachts; The Lucas Light; Haywood, mono-motor 
this steeply-sloping ground that we owe the most extra- | railway (special); Pettett, heating appliances. 
ordinary architectural developments of the building. It is Bronze Medals.—Rose, drain repairer; Harling (Leer), 
nearly certain that a portion, at least, of the deep part on | roller tea square; Hurst, Fullway pipe couplings ; Clark, 
the east slope was not less than three storeys high. fog signal machine; (3. Case, electrical advertising machine: 

In considering the plan of the palace in detail, the first | Shocsmith, patent paving; Wighan, buoy light; Page. sam- 
thing evident is its domestic character. There is no attempt | tary cart and distributor; Wilson, gulley trap dredger: 
at exact regularity or symmetry. On the other hand, every- | Parry, fire escape apparatus; Blaber, smoke consumer. 
thing seems planned for convenience and comfort. ‘The Diplomas.— P. M. Delaloye, patent hooks; Mansfield, self- 
western portion consists mostly of basement in its present | centreing pipe; Hunter, revolving cabinets; Metatype 
state. Here are the more public and administrative parts | Company; Hilbig, self-locking rack ; Warren, patent rule; 
of the buildings, with ample magazines for stores, the judicial | Bostel, fire grate; Godfrey, water tap; Street, cab door; 
throne room, and, to the west, a vast court, with the great | Remang, sanitary dust cart; Cullemore, landau door lock; 
ceremonial entrance, where the king may have sat in the | Hamilton, automatic engine governor. ፡ 
gate. The other principal entrance is on the north, and The award is signed by Colonel Gouraud (President of 
evidences show that a great roadway must have existed here. | Jurors) and Mr. A. C. Franklin (Deputy-Chairman). an 
The eastern portion of the palace contained the domestic | attestcd by Mr. Francis (3. Hughes, Hon. Secretary to the 
quarters of the king and his family. Adjoining are the | Jurors. In making the awards. the Jurors express the 
palace workshops and stores, perhaps kitchen apartments, | unanimous opinicn that the number of medals, gold, silver, 
and magazines for utensils. Here, also, must have existed | and bronze, and likewise diplomas, placed at their disposal 
a great system of halls entering off the western court, The | by the liberality of the Brighton Corporation is inadequate 
western part of the palace is separated from the eastern by | to previde for the demands upon them. The Jurors have 
the central court, which was stone paved, but probably | no doubt that this inadequacy is the result, and not UN 
entirely open. The level of the central court is some 3ft. i 
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naturally so, of the fact that the Corporation did not, and 
` above the existing or basement rooms of the western quarter. 


۱ 14 0 i: | could nct rcasonably have been expected to, anticipate ® 
ፕከ6 palace in general dimensions is, roughly speaking, about large, various, and interesting an exhibition. The Jurors 
500ft. square, and covers upwards of five acres. From the | 


r | have, in these circumstances, taken the liberty, for which 
importance of its fresco finds, Knossos deserves the title of | they feel sure the Corporation will pardon them, of awarding 


a second Pompeii. The evidence that it affords of a highly | gold, silver, and brenze medals in greater number than at 
developed school of the arts is fully borne out by the other | at their disposal. The Jurcrs are further of the ۲ 


finds—works in ivory, crystal, gold, enamelled-porcelain, | that in several cases their awards of silver medals should 
pottery, and fine stone. An astonishing capability in work- 


E : : | have been, were it so possible, gold medals, and the same can 
ing in any material 15 evident. The art of painted plaster | be said relatively speaking as to the awards of brenze medals 
18 extended to the production of fullsize reliefs, artistically | and diplomas. | 
superior to any hitherto known work of the period. This 
18 all the more remarkable when we consider that this school | 


of the arts existed hundreds of years before the first | Tue Baths and Washhouses Committee of the Deptford 
beginnings of Greek civilisation. Another extremely im- Borough Council have been asked to consider and report a 
portant find consisted of some 1,600 clay tablets, inscribed | to the advisability of establishing baths, washhouses, and 


with ቤ highly-developed system of writing. These chiefly | laundry accommodation in the East and North Wards 0 
appear to be palace archives, in the forra of accounts. The | the Borough. 
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A NEW GLASS MOSAIC. 


E recently inspected at the Brighton Inventions Exhi- 
bition a new glass mosaic named. “British Giass 
Mosaic” by Messrs. Diespeker, Limited, who are the 

inventors, the manufacture of which is carried out entirely 
Messrs. Diespeker, by their invention, will 


in England. 


replace the use of what is ‘termed Venetian glass mosaic, 


the material for which is manufactured at Muranc, near 
Venice. As is generally known, Venetian glass mosaic has 
been used for centuries in the ornamentation of churches 
and public buildings abroad, whilst more recently it has 
heen used to a smaller extent in England. The cost of 
Venetian glass mosaic militates against its use, and this 
will ከ8 readily understood when it is explained that all the 
tints used in the pattern have to be matched in small glass 

‘It is only 
necessary to take a cursory glance at any picture to realise 
what a number of tints are required to make up any 
manufacture of British glass 


tessare before the pattern can be made. 


given picture. In the 
mosaic the patentees have adopted quite a different method, 


the picture being painted first, and then covered with a 
transparent glass in small pieces, either square or irregular 
in shape, the same being fixed with an absolutely water- 
The cost of British glass mosaic, especi- 


proof adhesive. 
ally where figures enter into the treatment of the subject, 


can be reduced by 60 per cent., as against the old process, 


and renders it owing to its comparative cheapness specially 


suitable for the decoration of theatres, restaurants, hotels, 
churches, public buildings, &c. The principle is applicable 


to outside as well as interiors of buildings, and can also be 


adopted in the manufacture of letters, which are used so 
largely for advertising purposes and for shop fronts. By 
this method the regilding of such lettera is entirely obviated, 
as when the gold is new the gilded parts are covered with 


glass; the air and moisture being excluded from any con- 
tact with the gold or colour underneath the glass, all tar- 
nishing is prevented. Any further particulars will be gladly 
furnished by Messrs. Diespeker, Ltd., 57 to 60, Holborn 


Viaduct, London. 


—— MÀ 


THE Campanile at Venice, of historic fame, has been given 


over to the architects and builders to be constructed anew. 


Like other Venetian buildings the Cumpanile stood upon 


pi es, a new set of which are being set to provide a wider 
foundation. They are being driven in by the aid of a huge 
“driver,” set in motion by a dozen workmen. These men 
are known throughout Venice as the “batti Pali." They 
sing as they work, and one ef them has so fine a voice thut 
he has become quite a popular feature of the Piazza. The 
inanimate pile-driver is another centre of attraction, being 
known by the endearing name of Martin. It takes nearly 
half an hour to dispose of each of the piles, six of which are 
get in every square metre. When all are in place, mortar 
will be poured in between them, after which the work will 
. be suspended until the end of the winter, in order that it 
may be seen whether the new foundations are becoming 
satisfactorily incorporated with the older ones and are 
sufficiently solid to bear the weight of the future Campanile. 


— Birmingham Post. 


کو وو 


Ay exhibition of decorative and applied art and manufac- 
tures will be held in the St. James's Hall, Oxford Street, 
Manchester, on September 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 26, 1904, 
in connection with the eleventh annual convention of the 
National Association of Master House Painters and De- 
corators of England and Wales. The exhibition will in- 
clude furniture, carpets, hangings, furnished rooms, wall- 
papers, relief materials, paints, colours, and varnishes, 
water paints, tiles, pottery, sanitary appliances, &c., stained 
glass, &c., kc. An important section of the exhibition will 
be devoted to processes, where various handicrafts will be 
scen in actual operation. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Derby, K.G., has consented to beceme patron of the exhibi- 
tion, which will include features of interest to the general 
public, who, it is hoped, will be attracted in large numbers; 
one of the objects of the exhibition being the provision of 
funds for the equipment of the new School of Decorative 
Painting, and for the general educational work of the asso- 
ciation. All particulars may be obtained from the regis- 
tered offices of the association, 26, Oxford Road, Chorlton- 


-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 
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Messrs. ፲10888, Hart AND Co, Lro., the well-known firm, 
of Arlington Street, Islington, N., and 76, Cheapside, E.C., 
who have been established fifty-two years, have just issued an 
illustrated and priced catalogue of locks, casement bolts, 
lock furniture, cash and deed boxes, etc. Many locke of new 
pattern have been introduced, and in numerous instances 
the prices of standard articles have been considerably 
reduced, whilst at the same time the firm's reputation for 
good quality will be fully sustained. Hobbs and Co.'s patent 
Protector Locks combine the principle of lever security 


against the use of any but the true key, of the movable 


stamp security as a protection against picking, and the 
revolving nozzle security as a protection against fraud. No 


lock is really secure without these three principles of protec- 


tion. On page 6 is given a selection from presentation keys 
in gold, silver, and aluminium (manufactured from special 
designs), one being the Tower of London Constable’s 
Key. On page 8 is a list of patents relating to improve- 
ments and inventions in locks and lock furniture, safes, 
doors, &c., which show a great variety of effect, to meet 
numerous reyuirements in the arrangement and construction 
of locks and fasteners for all purposes, Page 9 deals with 
special sets of locks for hospitals, infirmaries, asylums, etc. 
These are made to differ, singly or in sets, as required for 
male or female sides, stores, medical and administrative 
departments, with sub-keys to each set, and with master 
keys to pass, etc. ፲ከ6ፐ= are also locks en suite for hotels, 
mansions, public buildings, each lock having its own key to 
differ with sub-master’s keys for certain respective floors, 
and master keys to pass all. Mortise and rim-locks are 
made to order in sets, and may comprise two-bolt locks, 
dead-locks, and latches. Illustrations and descriptions of 
mortise locks, the‘‘ Cheapside ” lever one-bolt mortise, two and 
three-bolt mortise locks, are given on pp. 10 to 19. Hobbs and 
Co.’s “Violence Protector” Locks for safes and strong-room 
doors are also dealt with, as are also their “ Patent Banker’s 
Protector Treble-action lransmutation Key Locks." Other 
pages of this excellent catalogue illustrate locks for ward- 
robes and cabinets, patent slotted eteel spindle furniture, 
knobs repouasee, and other lock-plates and finger-plates of 
artistic design, door handles, and many other descriptions 
of furniture and fastenings Architects, builders and others 
are recommended to consult this useful price list which will 


be found of real utility. 


Messrs. STANLEY Bros., Ltp., of Nuneaton, send us a very 
useful catalogue showing different kinds of tiles. These 
tiles are made in the colours, red and red-mottled, both 
kinds being of the same material and make, but the latter 
are subjected to a greater heat and prolonged process in 
firing ; the result being a darker and more modified tone of 
colour which architects sometimes prefer. These can be 
supplied in lighter or darker shades. In this catalogue is 
given ቤ diagram showing the various slopes of roofs, so that 
when ordering hip or valley tiles only the slope of the roof 
as illustrated need be given, thus saving architects a good 
deal of time. It is useful to remember that 50 tiles cover 
one square yard, 550 one square of 10016. super, and 1,800 
one rood. Messrs, Stanley Bros, Ltd. say that owing to 
the increased demand for their Staffordshire roofing tiles, 
they have found it necessary to increase their plant at 
their works at Buralem to enable. them to double the 


output of these goods. 


Goop sanitary fittings are a thing that should never be 
overlooked, and the illustrated catalogue of sewer iron 
work and sanitary fittings sent us by Messrs. George Waller 
and Co., of 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.; and 
Stroud, Gloucester, should be in the hands of everyone 
interested in sanitary appliances. This catalogue comprises 


.particulars of the patent concrete mixer, improved eesspool 


emptying plante, lamp columns, cradles and brackets, as 
erected in the City of London; improved sanitary carts, 
road sweeping machines, street watering vans, sanitary sand 
and orderly bins of all descriptions, as used by the late 
Strand Board of Works, St. Martin's Vestry, and other 
local authorities ; automatic syphons for brick and concrete 
tanks, and various kinds of gulleys, ventilatore, hydrant 
and meter covers. At the end of the catalogue Messrs. 
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Waller and Co. give several illustrations of new designs for 
iron buildings, including bungalows, churches, schools, 


isolation hospitals, etc., etc., together with the approximate 
price of each. 


ANCIENT JAPANESE ART. 


T has often been said that Japanese art is the mother of 
l'Art Moderne, and it is certain at least that Japan 
had a great influence on it. The lend of the chrysan- 

themum (says Mr. Raymond Keechlin, writing in the 
“ Boudoir," taught our artists to study nature, and to 
copy her designs unmodified by conventionality. Ik is 
inthis way only that we have been freed from the yoke 
of classic, Gothic, and Renaissance art, and the service 
thus rendered will be widely increased when our artiste 
grow more familiar with the best work of their far-of 
brothers. Unfortunately, Japan does not ordinarily send us 
of her best. The policy of the open door 18 not approved; 
the public musees are locked and barred, and the private 
collections are all but inaccessible. It is merely com- 
mercial bric-a-brac, the pretty trifles made for profitable 
sale, that come to us as specimens of Japanese art. Such op- 
portunities as the three Hayashi sales at Paris in 1902 and 
1903, giving us a chance of gazing at the masterpieces 
of Japanese artistic genius, are therefore all the more 
welcome. One of the peculiar traits of ancient Japanese 
art is that utility is an indispensable faetor in the artist 
creation. The mere useless bibelot is unknown, and if at 
first glance we are unable to divine the use of an article, it 
is because we do not know the habits and necessities of the 
Jap. Art has taken the ordinary requirements of life into 
its domain, and the things of the household combine its 
refinements with the utmost serviceability. The Japanese 
make ointment boxes, bonbonniéres, whatnots, and hanging 
shelves, and even shutters in richly ornamental fashion, but 
the hard and fast rule is that the work must have a useful 
aim. The metal worker is bound by the same rule. 

This strict necessity to conform to ancient oustom has had 

a singularly beneficial effect on the genius of the Japanese ar- 
tist. It has developed the delicate taste and the exquisite sen- 
timentality we find so admirable, and has toned down any ten- 
dency to extravagance. The ambition of the artist is to give 
an article a decoration appropriate to its use ; the tea howl 
is a gratifying ornament, but it is a handy drinking utensil; 
the lacquer box is luxurious, but it is a complete armoury of 
writing materials; and the artistic nature of the sword 
guard does not interfere one iota with the handling of the 
weapon. Unfortunately, this trait of Japanese art has not 
been understood. The false impression has arisen that the 
Jap is a convinced partisan of art for the sake of art, and 
this absurd misconception has spoilt in some measure the 
good influence of Japan upon l'Art Moderne. 


— — P, ————— 


PICTURE COPYRIGHT. 


WE have received from Messrs. Royles, Ltd., iron and brass 
founders, of Dalham Engineering Works, Irlam, near Man- 
chester, a copy of their new catalogue, dealing with Row’s 
Patent Calorifiers and Feed Water Heaters. They give illus- 
trations of their machine shop, brass-finishing shop, iron 
foundry, copper shop, pattern shop, etc., besides numerous 
kinds of calorifiers and feed water heaters, This catalogue is 
divided into two main divisions :—(1) Appliances for heating, 
cooling, evaporating, or otherwise treating fluids and liquids 
by tube surface, in which the distinctive features are the Row’s 
Patent Indented Tube, (2) Appliances for the manipulation 
of steam or other fluids in which are steam traps of various 
forms, reducing valves, and steam and water fittings in general. 
They give the full particulars with each speciality in tabulated 
form, so that price, size, and capacity, etc., can be seen at a 
glance, and the list of some 150 places where these inatallations 
have been effected, are sufficient guarantee of the general 
excellence of their goods. The following revised sections, 
we understand, are in course of preparation, and will be 
shortly issued :—Row's patent tube as applied to calorifiers, 
feed water heaters, condensers, and the transmission of heat 
through tube surfaces generally. Some account of its 
properties and applications. Royles’ patent automatic 
steam control as applied to calorifiers and the regulation of 
temperature in steam-heated vessels. Evaporators (for feed 
make-up), condensers (surface ard fresh water), air heaters, 
boiling batteries (superior to coils in any form), steam 
kettles, radiators, gas boilers, boiler mountings, steam traps 
(syphonia system), steam traps (expansion type), steam 

ryers, compound steam traps, return steam traps, reducing 
valves, surplus valves, safety and relief valves, swivel unions 
and bends, hydraulic test pumps, asbestos packed fittings, 
gun-metal steam fittings, and grease separators; and this 


catalogue should find a place on every architect’s table as 
a ready place of reference. 


Messrs. HENDRY AND Pattisson, 70. heating and venti- 
lating engineers, of 11, Hills Place, Oxford Street, London, 
W., send us a well-got-up illustrated catalogue showing 
their stoves, grates, ventilators, radiators, dc, dc. They 
give full particulars of the D. O. Boyd’s patent “hygiastic " 
ventilating stoves and grates, which have long been exten- 
sively used by the British as well as by some Foreign 
Governments, the Metropolitan Board of Works, the London 
County Council, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, the 
London School Board, and other public bodies ; for hospitals, 
barracks, workhouses, asylums, schools, &c. They have also 
been supplied to the Oxford and Cambridge Universities and 
the Law Courts ; to banks, insurance offices, homes, clubs, 
and many private houses. The distinctive feature of the 
stoves and grates is that a constant stream of pure warm 
air (subject to regulation) is supplied to room or ward, in 
addition to the heat radiated from specially constructed fire 
lumps in an open fire. Good ventilation is thus combined 
with warmth, cleanliness, and economy of fuel. Messrs. 
Hendry and Pattisson make a speciality of ventilation in 
connection with the warming of hospitals and other build- 
ings. They make two kinds of ventilators, both constructed 
without moving parts, and in conformity with the fixed law 
of direct deflection of the wind, inducing an upward current 
to extract air from a room or building, The Boston 
“Gasteam " Radiator is a complete steam plant in itself, 
taking its fuel from the universal gaspipe, and requiring no 
separate boiler or pipes, no chimney, and no attention. 
When steam is raised, an automatic valve reduces the 
supply of gas to the minimum quantity required to main- 
tain a regular heat, and to keep the pressure low and even. 
The average consumption of gas is about 11 cubic feet per 
section, and with gas at 3s. per thousand, an ordinary sized 
room of 2,000 cubic feet contents may be warmed at a cost 
of 20. per day of eight hours. 


T the Sheriff's Court on Wednesday Mr. Under-Sherif 
ለ Burchell and a jury were occupied with an interesting 
action brought by Messrs. Louis Wolff and Co., of 245, 
Tottenham Court Road, and Herr Gustav Schauer, of Berlin, 
against Messrs. R. Walker and Sons, hosiery manufacturers, 
Leicester, for infringement of copyright of a picture وي‎ 
as “ The Awakening,” the alleged infringement consisting 0 
using copies of the picture as show cards. 7 ۱ 
. Mr. R. M. Bray, K.C., said that the picture originated m 
Germany, and, as pictures sometimes did, it “ caught y 
and met with a large sale. Unaccountably, however, the 
sales fell off, and eventually the plaintiffs thought there must 
be some pirated copies. Unfortunately, it was the iier 
as soon almost as any picture was a success with the public, 
to pirate it in America, where the laws were not the ae 
as in England. The plaintiffs discovered that EN 
of the picture were being exhibited by defendants as 
cards, advertising the Wolsey Unshrinkable Underwear. i 
It was estimated that the firm had lost £600 or £700, o 
which £500 would have been profit. 
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THE Liverpool Elementary Schools Attendance and 7 
tical Sub-Committee have resolved to recommend to 3 
Education Committee “ that, subject to the consent of 
Board of Education, the Finance and General el se 
Sub-Committee be requested to arrange for the 00 
of the necessary plans with a view to the erection of 3 0 
manent school, to accommodate 1,200 children, on the 8 


in Gwladys Street on which a temporary building has been 
erected.” 


— نود دوم د‎ ጨን 


ጅፒለ፳ for the new County Council offices in West Bridge 
Street, Falkirk, have just been approved. The cost of the 
building, including site, is estimated to be £8,000. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
ELECTRIFICATION SCHEME. 


SPECIAL general meeting of the shareholders in this 
company was held yesterday (Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., 
in. the chair), for the purpose of approving a Bill to 

Parliament for conferring powers on the company, and for 
other purposes. 

The chairman. said the Bill was practically an Omnibus 
Bill, and was rendered necessary by the fact that the com- 
pany should be in a position to levy new rates, on the com- 
pletion of the adoption of electric traction in twelve months 
time from now. He and his colleagues were of opinion that 
the ideal which they should endeavour to attain was that of 
a uniform rate over the whole of the railway—one rate and 
one class. They were coming to the conclusion that the ulti- 
mate rate would probably be a twopenny rate for everybody 
everywhere, with special provision by means of a special car 
on such trains as might be necessary for people who wished 
to travel in somewhat more luxurious circumstances than 
when they had to sit by the side of what was popularly known 
as the British working man. There was sitting a Royal 
Commission at the present time in Londen traffic and tran- 
sit, which was taking a large volume of valuable evidence 
from experts, municipal, railway, and of other descriptions, 
and it was hoped that when the report was published, it would 
deal with the question of the applicability to London rail- 
ways, of the systems of working which were universally 
adopted in the great American cities to the advantage of the 
travelling public, and also to the directors of those railways. 
They did not propose to ask Parlament to interfere with 
the facilities they had at present provided for working men 
to travel early in the morning up to 8.0 a.m., returning any 
time after 12.0, at workmen's rates. Any system which 
compelled them to carry working men, who were probably 
in receipt of from 305. to 40s. a week for one penny; when 
his boy or girl, working in the City, probably receiving small 
wages, travelling after eight, was compelled to pay for the 
transit of their father who had left home an. hour earlier in 
the morning, was unjust, and he hoped that they would be 
able to abolish the practice of it in the future, and induce 
Parliament to substitute a uniform twopenny rate. At the 
present time they would confine themselves to what they 
called zone fares. They were asking Parliamemt to abolish 
some of the low station-to-station rates, in consideration of 
their giving to the public very great facilities for the longer 
distances. They would have to run the risk of losing some 
of their short-distance passengers and turning them over to 
the omnibus companies, but he hoped that the facilities they 
would grant to long-distance travellers would compensate 
them for the loss in the short-distance traffic. They pro 
posed to fix zone fares. and they treated Hammersmith on 
what they called the zone centre. From there everywhere 
eastward to Aldgate would be twopence for everybody ; and 
that would cover the intermediate stations. From 
Hammersmith, Putney Bridge, Walham Green, Earl's Court, 
High Street, Kensington, South Kensington, Victoria, West- 
minster, Charing Cross, Whitechapel—from all those stations 
to Bow Road, and the reverse journeys—they would charge, 
except to Putney Bridge, which would be a threepenny fare, 
a uniform rate of twopence. This was a material reduction 
of their rates. That was the scheme they would submit to 
Parliament. Further facilities would require negotiations 
with other railway companies which were not completed. 
They did not think their estimate of traffic on which the 
charges were based were exaggerated. They were now carry- 
ing close upon fifty millions of people yearly, of which ten 
millions were working men. They did not think it all un- 
reasonable when they more than doubled their present accom- 
modation, because they proposed to run forty trains an hour 
as against eighteen, with seating accommodation for 140 
millions of people in the rolling-stock then being constructed 
--፲ it would not be unreasonable to suppose that they would 
double their traffic. Speaking of the electrical equipment he 
assured them there would be nothing on the line which would 
be liable to catch fire. 
appear, and platforms of cement would take their place; 
their staircases 
material, the cars of non-inflammable material, 
Board of Trade were discussing other precautions against 


fire. 


With regard to the arrangements for equipment, agree- 
ments had been entered into with the Underground Electric 


Railway Company for equipping the line, but that had 
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The wooden platforms would dis- | 


would be constructed of non-burnable | 
and thel 
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nothing to do with the present Bill. These agreements 
provided for a complete change of- their line from steam 
haulage to electricity, to provide the whole of the rolling 
stock, and to build the power house at Chelsea, with- 
out imposing any monetary obligation'upon the Metropolitan 
District Company beyond the contract to issue to them 
stock for the work which they did. The stock was not to be 
issued until the work done was certified, which would answer 
the report that the company would not be able to see their 
way through the conversion. They had now available for 
this specific purpose £1,048,750, which they believed would 
abundantly cover all the commitments for the completion 
of the enterprise. The stock and shares of the company, 
after electrification had been completed, would stand as 
follows :—Consolidated 3 per cent. rent charge, £2,116,667 ; 
Debenture stocks at 4 and 6 per cent, £2,736,374 ; Four 
per Cent. Guaranteed stock, £1,250,000 ; First Preference 
stock, £1,500,000 : Second Preference stock, £1,050,000 ; 
Ordinary stock, £3,235,000. 

Nearly all the material used upon the railway would be of 
British manufacture (applause). That might console some of 
his patriotic listeners, who were anxious that whatever was 
bought should not come from a foreign source. They were 
watching this with care. Of the £17,000,000 which would 
be ultimately spent on the railways there would not be 
more than 10 per cent. spent on material outside the Bri- 
tish Isles; that was to say, at least, £15,000,000 of that 
huge sum would be spent on British labour and British 
manufactured goods. They had not made the progress in 
the work which they had hoped. They believed the line 
would have been opened by the spring, but it would have 
to be deferred to the end of the year (applause). He 
then formal moved, “ That the Bill now submitted 
to this meeting, entitled, ‘A Bill to confer further 
powers upon the Metropolitan District Railway Company, 
and for other purposes,’ be and the same is hereby approved, 
subject to such amendments as Parliament may think fit to 
make therein and the Directors approve." 

This was seconded by Major Isaacs, and passed unani- 


mously. 
An extraordinary general meeting was 1 
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hen formally held. 


Tue Gellygaer D.C. have instructed their architect to make 
sketch plans for the proposed isolation hospital. 

A VOLUNTEER Artillery drill-hall 7 about to be built in the 
Main Road, Dovercourt, at an estimated cost of 23,000. . 


ALTERATIONS at the Fountain Hospital to cost £15,000 
have just been authorised by the Local Government Board. 


Prans have been approved by the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Woolwich B.C. for a new Woolwich Arsenal 


railway station. 


A HUGE central railway station with 32 tracks, says a Laffan 
cablegram, will be built at Leipzig at a cost of three and a 


half million pounds. 


A NEW theatre of variéties in Eglinton Street, Glasgow, to 
seat nearly 4,000 playgoers, is to be erected from the designs 


of Mr. Frank Matcham. 


THE Coleraine U.D.C. are going to apply for a loan to build 
a new technical school. Mr. W. J. Given has been appointed 


architect for the building. 


Ar Monday’s meeting of Newcastle Sanitary Committee it 
was agreed to forward plans for the enlargement of the City 
Hospital at Walker, at a cost of £53,000. 


Mr. TEMPLE Moore has reported that the tower of All 
| Saints’ Church, Derby, is in need of restoration. The vicar 

says that as it was the pride of the county it was not 
unnatural to expect the leading families of the county whose 
ancestors were associated with the church to interest them- 


selves in the work. 
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Ox the 10th inst. the Bishop of Swansea consecrated a new 
church at Landore. The edifice, which has cost £10,000, 
will accommodate 760 worshippers. The design, in the Late 
Decorated period of Gothic architecture, was by Mr. E. M. 
Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff, and Messrs. J. and F. Weaver 
were the contractors. 


A 


Hory Trısıry CHURCH, Upper Ettington, Warwickshire 
(Mr. 0. F. Whitcombe, of Newman Street, W., architect), 
which was consecrated recently by the Bishop of Worcester, 
consists of chancel, nave with transept, vestries, and south 
porch ; while a lofty tower is to be added as soon as funds 
allow. The materials used are Broadway stone and oak. 


Ar Liverpool on Tuesday the foundation stone 01 a new 
Wesleyan Church aud Sunday School, forming a develop- 
ment of the work connected with the Grove Street Circuit, 
was laid in Elm Hall Drive, Smithdown Road. It is stated 
that the cost of the portion ef the building proposed to be 
' at present erected will be about £4,200, exclusive of site. 


—— am 


Sr. Anprew’s CHURCH, at Marsden Colliery, near South 
Shields, which was opened on the 30th ult., is a stone 
structure, erected from plans prepared by Messrs. J. Potts 
and Son, architects, Sunderland, Messrs. W. D. Allison and 
Son, Whitburn, being the contractors. There is sitting 
accommodation in the nave for 200 persons. The outer 
walls are of Marsden limestone, with freestone dressings. 


On Saturday afternoon, in the Littleborough Park, Lanca- 
shire, the opening ceremony took place of the Free Public 
Library, which has been built at a cost of £2,500 (from the 
design of Mr, W. H. Duncan, of Rochdale), by the gene- 
rosity of Mr. Carnegie. It is a stone building, and adjoins 
the offices of the Urban District Council. It already con- 
tains 3,000 volumes, and there is shelf accommodation for 
4,500 more. 


PA E 


THE Duchess of Albany, accompanied by her daughter 
Princess Alice, last week visited Walton-on-Thames, and 
opened the new hall in connection with St. Mary's Church. 
The church has unique interest, inasmuch as the tower dates 
back to the eleventh century, and recently several curious 
archeological finds have been made in it, including an 
aumbry and sedile within the walls, Mr. A. E. Gough was 
the honorary architect. 


Last week foundation stones were laid in connection with 
the building of a new chapel and schoolroom in course of 
erection for the Marehay United Methodist Free Church in 
Warmwells Road. The building, which is to seat 400 
persons, is oblong in form, will be built of brick and stone, 
with iron window frames, and will cost £1,000. Mr. R. 
Argile, C.E., of Ripley, is the architect, and Messrs. Harris 
and Hunt, of Marehay, the contracters. 


Tue general committee of the Irish International Exhibi- 
tion, which it is proposed to hold in Dublin in 1906, con- 
sidered a report last week from a sub-committee on‘ a 
suggested site for the exhibition near Clyde Road, Pem- 
broke. Messrs. Ashlin and Ryan submitted a general 
scheme for the exhibition buildings, estimating the total 
cost of the buildings and arrangement of the grounds at 
£150,000. The matter was postponed for further inquiry.. 


Tue new Congregational Church at Whittlesford, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which has been designed to accommodate 300. 
worshippers, has an extreme width of 4lft. 6in., and an 
extreme length of 74ft. Gin. It is so arranged that at any 
future period a Sunday-school building can be added at the 
rear. Behind the church are the vestry, stores, boiler house, 
etc., with separate entrance doors. The main features ex- 
ternally are the tower with its shingle-covered spire. The 
materials externally are red sand-faced bricks and hand- 
made tiles. The design for the church was prepared by Mr. 
Henry 8. Jardine, architect, and Mr. J. Custerson, of Saftron 
Waldon, was the contractor for the work. 


AMONG the plans that came up for consideration at Monday's 


meeting of the Grimsby Corporation Sanitary and Building 
Plans Committee was a set for the proposed Royal Palace 
of Varieties and the Royal Palace Buffet, to be built upon 
the site now occupied by the somewhat antiquated Theatre 
Royal and the old timber yard occupied by Mr. Joseph 
Chapman. The designs provide for a modern music-hall 
with internal arrangements of the most up-to-date kind, 
while adjoining the hall, and at the corner of Victoria 
Street and Corporation Road, the plans provide for a first- 
class hotel and buffet. The plans were passed subject to 
their receiving the borough architect’s approval. 


THE new Central Hotel and Restaurant, Worcester (at the 
corner of the Cross) is now completed. Messrs. J. Wood 
and Sons, of Worcester, were the contractors for the entire 
structure and fittings. Messrs. Lewis Sheppard and Son, 
of Worcester, were the architects, and the following were 
the sub-contractors :—Messrs. J. Ward and Son, of Worces- 
ter, for warming and cooking appliances; Mr. Santonna, of 
Worcester, electric lighting; Messrs. Archibald Smith and 
Stevens, of Queen's Road, Battersea, S.W., the lifts ; Messrs. 
Minton, Hollins and Co., Stoke-upon-Trent, the wall tiling; 
and Messrs. Doulton and Co., the terra-cotta and faience 
fireplaces. The general foreman representing the contractors 
was Mr. Charles Pumfrey. 

Tur Earl of Aberdeen has had restored, as a residence for 
his eldest son (Lord Haddo) the old House of Schivas, in 
the parish of Tarves. It was built about 1640 by a de- 
scendant from a younger branch of the noble family of Kin- 
fauns. Some considerable time after, the lands of Schivas 
became the property of a scion of the Forbeses of Craigievar, 
and at the beginning of last century they were bought by 
Mr. Forbes Irvine of Drum, who sold them to the then Karl 
of Aberdeen in 1845. A few years ago, the mansion-house, 
then in a state of comparative ruin, was destroyed by fire, 
leaving nothing but the stone walls, which are of great 
thickness and strength. In the restoration, which has been 
carried out by Mr. Cobban, architect, Haddo House, all the 
old features of the original building have been retained, and 
the house is now restored as it was nearly three hundred 
years ago.— Scotsman. 

Tur temporary Rating and Adoptive Acts Committee of 
the Greenwich Borough Council at their last meeting 
reported that they had considered the draft of an agreement 
which the Town Clerk had prepared for carrying out the 
terms proposed by Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith in relation to 
the central library contemplated to be erected on the 
Tunnel Avenue site. The agreement provides that Mr. 
Smith shall submit the names of no fewer than six contrac: 
tors, and the council would thereupon invite them to 
tender in separate for sums (1) the building of the footings 
of the walls, and (2) for the foundations or piling and foun- 
dations below the footings of the walls. If a contract be 
made within £6,350, the estimated cost of the building, Mr. 
Smith to act as architect at the usual commission of five per 
cent. The terms of the agreement were agreed to, s 
was also the appointment of Messrs. Fowler and Hugman, 
of 9, Craigs Court, S.W., to take out quantities for the 
building. 


THE foundation-stone has just been laid of the new Roman 
Catholic church in Newbigging, Musselburgh, N.B., which 
is being erected from the plans of Mr. Archibald Mac 
phersun, 7, Young Street, Edinburgh. The church will be 
cruciform, and will embrace, besides nave and chancel, & 
double porch and baptistery at the conventional west 60 

which is actually the east end and nearest to the street. 
The transepts are shallow, and divided from the nave by 
double arcades. One of the transepts forms the Lady 
Chapel. Two sacristies and sacristy hall are placed between 
the church and the presbytery or priest’s house, which imme- 
diately adjoins it; over the sacristies is the organ loft and 
choir gallery. “The chief features externally are the west 
gable with a pair of large double lights, with tracery, an 

between these a canopied niche with a statue of the titular 
saint, There is provision for the addition of a small tower 
and belfry later. The extreme length of the church will be 
124ft., and across the transepts about 60ft. The building, 


which will be constructed of stone, is estimated to cost over 
£5,000. 


_Decewmer 18, 1903) _ 


SOME important ‚alterstions to the Criterion Restaurant 
Piccadilly Circus, have just been completed, under the 
supervision of Mr. R. Langton Cole, F.R.I.B.A., the most 
noteworthy of which is the reconstruction of the King’s 
Room. Special features of this room are the new oak panelling 
and the mode of ventilation. The panelling surrounds the 
room to the height of 8ft, and is the work of Messrs. 
Howard and Sons, of Berners Street, W. Above is some 
ornamental stencilled tapestry, having a zigzag motif in 
brown, with lions rampant and fleurs-de-lis. The ceiling is 
covered with Anaglypta decorations. The lighting is from 
a number of electric lamps fixed immediately under the 
ceiling. The modern system by which the King’s Room is 
ventilated is due to the invention of Dr. Glover Lyon. The 
air is filtered through cotton wool; and is thus freed from 
fog microbes and all solid impurities. It is then ozonized so 
that gaseous impurities are destroyed and the air vitalised. 
The air passes through & blower-fan 54in. high, and then to 
an electric heater. The installation was planned and carried 
out under the supervision of Dr. Lyon and Messrs. 
Shone and Ault. Within a few feet of the King's Room 
is the Edinburgh Room, for use as an ante-room to the 
larger apartment. Adjoining the Edinburgh are the 
Chapter Room and its ante-room. The Princes Room has 
also been handsomely redecorated. 


St. 90878 CHURCH, Ballyclare, Ireland, which has been 
erected in the short space of nine months, was consecrated 
on Saturday. The builders, Messrs. W. ፻፪. and .ل‎ Taggart, 
Belfast and Ballyclare, under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Ferguson, architect, The  Lindens, Cliftonville, 
Belfast, who had prepared the plans, put their best skill 
into their task, with the result that a building has been 
- erected. The style throughout is early Gothic, which pro- 
vidés for & prominent tower at the west end. ፲ከ6 walls 
&re of Annadale brick and mortar, with Cumberland red 
sandstone dressings. The leaded windows, supplied to 
order by Messrs. Ward and Partners, Wellington Street, 
Belfast, are of chaste design, and admit a soft mellow light, 
much in harmony with the surroundings. The artificial 
lighting is by acetylene gas, the plant being that patented 
by Messrs. Fielding and Beggs, Ballyclare. "The contractor 
for the manufacture of the acetylene und pipes was Mr. 
Hamilton, Shankill Road, Belfast; and for the fittings Mr. 
George Jones, York Street, and Messrs. Richard Patterson 
and Co., High Street, Belfast. The heating was carried 
out on the small bore system by the Ravenhill Iron Works, 
Limited. The tiling was done ከሃ Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, 
and Co., Ltd., Jackfield, Shropshire, and the concrete floors 
in the chancel and nave were laid by the Ferumite Co., 


Ltd., Queen's Square, Belfast. 


THE new Roman Catholic School in Station Road, Lochgelly, 
Dundee, which has just been opened, is built of Grange stone. 
There are six class-rooms to accommodate 310 pupils. The 
girls’ and infapts' entrance is at the south end of the building, 
and the boys' entrance at the north end, both entrances being 
connected by a corridor, 15ft. wide, and, having a sound- 
proof floor, can also be used as a marching-hall. The corri- 
dor runs from the one end of the building to the other, con- 
necting the two entrances, and has an open timber roof with 
continuous roof lights. At each end are teachers’ rooms, 
cloakrooms and lavatories, these being shut off from the 
corridors by large double swing glass doors. The dado walls 
of entrances, cloakrooms and corridor are lined with white 
glazed tiles. Four of the classrooms are so divided with 
glass sliding partitions that they can be converted into a 
hall. The total cost is about £3,000. The work has been 
carried out under the personal supervision of the architect, 
Mr. William Birrell, Kirkcaldy, and the following are the 
names of the contractors:—Mason, Andrew Wilson, Cow- 
denbeath ; joiner, Alexander Smith, Ladybank ; plumbers, 
Alexander Rolland and Co., Dunfermline; slater, John 
Lawson, Kirkcaldy; plasterer, John Easton, Kirkcaldy ; 
iron work, Thomas Gibson and Son, Edinburgh; glazier, 
John Haxton and Co., Kirkcaldy ; painter, Andrew Alison, 
Cowdenbeath ; tile work, Haddow, Forbes and Co., Edin- 
burgh ; heating, Dilworth and Carr, Preston; and sliding 
partitions, John Stones, Ulverston. 

ST. Perer’s CHURCH, ILFRACOMBE, which was consecrated 
on the 10th inst., is a chapel of ease to the parish church. 
Unfortunately the edifice is not completed, it being im- 


| Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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possible to proceed with the chapel, clergy vestry, west porch 
entrance, and tower owing to the want of the funds. The 
portion completed consists of the sanctuary, chancel, choir 
vestry, organ chamber, nave, north and south aisle, and 
north and south transept base of the tower, and the heating 
chamber. So far about £6,500 has been spent, and the 
present outstanding liabilities amount to about £2,000. To 
entirely complete the church another £1,500 will be required, 
making a total of £9,000. The design (by Mr. Fellowes- 
Prynne) is in the style of the Late Decorative, or fourteenth 
century, architecture, the style which came before Perpen- 
dicular. The Decorated style is distinguished by its large 
windows, divided by mullions, and the tracery in flowing 
lines or forming circles, trefoils, quarterfoils, and other 
geometrical figures, and not running perpendicularly. When 
completed the church is intended to accommodate 
610 persons besides forty for the choir. A peculiarity of 
the site is that it has a considerable fall from east to west 
and south to north, which greatly added to the cost of the 
building. The plan consists of a nave 85ft. long by 28ft. 
wide, across the church to the transept 59ft., and across the 
aisles 19ft. The chancel and sanctuary are 34ft. long and 
21ft. 6in. wide, a convenient passage for returning com- 
municants being placed on each side. The arcade arches 
in the nave are 19ft. high and the walls 24ft. The height 
from floor to ridge is 42ft. The roofs throughout are of 
waggon construction and stained with a brown oak colour, 
being decorated with a spiral rope pattern of the fourteenth 
century style, with moulded principals and cornices. The 
new church is built of stone throughout (no bricks having 
been used in the facing of the walls), pink lime stone out- 
side, and with Cosham stone quoins from Ipplepen, near 
Newton Abbot, also a red sand stone as a dado, with a 
grey stone above, from Combemartin and Barnstaple Road 
quarry. The spiral fluted columns supporting the arcade 
arches are of solid Cosham stone and slate dowelled 


together. | 
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JOTTINGS. 


£2,000 has been contributed by the Colony of Newfoundland 
to the Queen Victoria Memorial. ۱ 


THE Court of Common Council last week resolved to offer 
£2,214 to widen the public way in front of 71, Fleet Street. 
“Goop gracious,” said the hen, when she discovered a 
porcelain egg on the nest, “I shall be a bricklaver next." 


Tug Pueblo and Beulah Valley Railroad in California, says 
Lloyd's, has adopted a system for fares by which passengers 


are weighed and pay jd. a pound. . 


Mr. H. M. Brune, who was largely associated’ in the con- 
struction of Barry Dock and the Tower Bridge, left estate 
which has just been valued for probate at £83,811 gross, 


and at £82,963 net. 


THE Richmond Town Council have consented to the London 
United Tramways orsssing Kew Bridge on a bond. of 
£10,000 to complete the reconstruction portion of the Kew 
to Richmond line in twelve months. 

Tur Royal Society of British Artists will hold a special 
election of painters in water-colours on January 11 next. 
Candidates can obtain all necessary particulars from the 
secretary, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


THE executive of the Merthyr War Memorial have accepted 


the design by Mr. Washington Morgan of an obelisk 23 ft. 
high, with base (4ft. 7in.) and pedestal and shaft, to cost 
£117, the order to be given when the funds have increased 


sufficiently. 


Last Friday a brass tablet, with a portrait bust of Sir 


Walter Besant, was unveiled by Lord Monkswell in the 
The tablet is the work of 


Mr. Frampton, R.A., and has been erected principally by 
the Incorporated Society of Authors. 


` than was originally announced. On Christmas Eve the office 


the Board of Trade, expresses the opinion that little or 


ል SUCCESSFUL year’s working of the municipal waterworks TRADE NOTES. 
was reported at Dover Corporation meeting on Tuesday, 
£4,150 profit being transferred to the relief of the general 
district rate—equal to sixpence in the pound. 


THE new schools, Ipswich, are being warmed and ventilated 
by means of Shorland's patent Manchester grates, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of 
Manchester. 


THE Burgomaster of Brussels, having found it impossible to 
stir the Government to make repairs to the road of a 
crowded street, took advantage of an old bye-law, and barri- 
caded the street against all trafic. The necessary repairs 
(says the People) are now being carried out. 

Tug Westminster Cathedral (illustrated in Tue BRITISH 
ARCHITECT, Oct. 3, 1902) is to be opened a few days earlier 


Messrs. A. J. ARROWSMITH and Co., of New Bond Street, 
W., designers and makers of interior woodwork, mantel- 
pieces, &c., are removing to 22, Mount Street, Berkeley 
Square, W., on January 2, 1904. 


Tue Ipswich Martyrs’ Memorial Monument (in Christchurch 
Park) which was unveiled on Wednesday, is the work of the 
London Art Memorial Society. The materials used are 
Aberdeen granite and Kettering stone. 


will be sung and midnight Mass celebrated ; nor will there 
be any return to the dull setting of the Chapter Hall, but 
the services and office will proceed thenceforward in the 
great building. 


LORD ELLESMERE has just placed over the new entrance to 
Worsley Hall a novel clock. The works of the clock, which 
the Duke of Bridgewater had placed in a tower nearly 150 
years ago, and which were so arranged as to strike thirteen 
at one »clock—it is said to ensure the punctual return of 
thb Duke's wurkinen from dinner at one o'clock—have been 
used for the present clock. نه‎ 


Tue new hour-striking clock, showing the time on one large 
external 016], at the Macgregor Memorial Church, Govan, 
with all Lori Grimthorpe's latest improvements, was made 
by Messrs. Wm. Potts and Sons, Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for Lady Pearce. Messrs. Potts are also making 8 
clock for Grange-over-Sands Parish Church, Lancs. 


ne 


Tug whole of the Ashlar facing for the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Leeds, which is just being completed, is being 
supplied by Messrs. B. Whitaker and Sons, Ltd., out of 
their Bramley Fall stone from their Hawksworth Quarries, 
Horsforth, near Leeds. The same firm are also supplying 
this same class of stone for the facing of the new Church of 
the Holy Spirit in Leeds. The former building has a face 
of sawn Ashlar and the latter has 6 rock face. The same 
firm is now (we are told) prepared 0 supply any quantity of 
this stone, having the most extensive quarries by far of this 
class of stone, which is becoming popular with architects. 


On Tuesday a public meeting, convened by the Mayor of 
Wrexham, was held to consider the desirability of accepting 
the offer of Mr. Henry Price, sculptor, London, to provide 
Wrexham with a statue of the late Queen Victoria. It was 
stated that Mr. Price, who was a native of Wrexham, and 
had received his early instructions in the Wrexham Science 
and Art Schools, had offered to do the work free, provided 
the cost of the bronze was subscribed for in Wrexham. The 
offer was unanimously accepted. 


Wırn regard to the brick trade in the Transvaal, Mr. 
ር. A. C. Tremeer, the recently-appointed correspondent 
at Johannesburg of the Commercial Intelligence branch of 
———s— 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


pod 


nothing could be done in the way of exporting bricks to 
that country, as the cost of rail carriage from the coast 18 a 
very big item, and further, there are brick works in Johannes- 
burg, in some instances keeping their output down to 
correspond with the demands. The following àre prices 
per 1,000 quoted .— Wire-cut bricks, 85s., stock bricks, 95s. ; 
firebricks, £10. 


Borstall (Rochester). Jan. 31. Church additions. Vicar, 
St. Matthew's, Borstall. | l 

Erdington. Feb. 1. Urban council house and library. 
Premiums: £50, £50, and £20, (See advt. Nov, 27). 

Ilkley. Feb. 1. Free library, public offices, and assembly 
hall. Premiums: £100, £50 and £20. Particulars (on 21s. 
deposit) from F. Hall, U.D.C. Offices. 

Lima. Dec. 31. Government house. Premiams: £300 
and £100. Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50, Parliament-st., S.W. 

Montevideo. Apl.15. Palace of Legislature. Consulate 
General for Uruguay, Edinburgh-mansions, Victoria-st., S.W. 

Taunton. Municipal buildings and library. Premiums: 
50gs. and 30gs. F.S. Hex, Town Hall. 

Wakefield. Jan. 20. Library. Town clerk. l 

Windsor. Jan 15. Police and fire sims. Premium : 
9588. Particulars (on £1 deposit) from borough surveyor. 


Tug Morning Post is responsible for the following :—" I 
was witness at the Marble Arch station of the Central 
London Railway of an exhibition of ignorance which had 
to be seen—or at any rate heard—to be believed. A dis- 
consolate-looking, out-at-elbows man, coming from the lift 
on to the platform, protested in vigorous language against 
being ‘turned out at the first station” ‘Where do you 
want ‘to go to?’ asked the official addressed. ‘ Nottin’ ‘ill.’ 
«Well, wait over there, and the train will be here directly.’ 
‘Train,’ was the reply; ‘but why was I turned out of the 
last one?’ ‘ That wasn't the train, it was the lift.’ ‘ Ho,’ 
gaid the passenger, and shambled off to the down plat- 


form.” 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, DECEMBER [25 1903. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


— መሙኡ፦ 


OWARDS the better ventilation of the subject. of Regis- 
tration we reprint an article written by Mr. William 
Henman fifteen years ago, which perhaps bears as 

strongly on the point still as he could desire. There are so 
many points of view from which to regard this matter that 
it is of some moment that they should be placed in their 
order of due importance. For instance, how many architects 
are agreed on the first and most vital function of the true 
architect.? Ts It to supply artistic building, or is it to provide 
sound well-finished and well-constructed building? Accord- 
ing as an architect's strongest attainments lean in one direc- 
tion or the other, so is his argument inclined to go. Onc 
would indeed be quite surprised if Messrs. Norman Shaw, 
T. G. Jackson, and certain others associated with them in 
this argument allowed the dictum that the first prime duty 
of an architect is to provide honest, sound building. They 
would gladly yield, no doubt, that an architect who produced 
artistic work without effort or the proper thought to its 
sound construction was unworthy the name. But they 
would not admit that the architect who can on/y provide 
sound construction without any artistic expression can be 
called an architect in the true sense. How many of our 
prosperous architects now do give real artistic expression to 
their work? Are there more than a few hundreds out of the 
thousands practising? In his paper, Mr. Henman says the 
number of those with any regard for art who actively oppose 
reform is small. If by this he means (what appears the 
obvious meaning) that those who really are true architects 
oppose Registration in very small numbers, we venture to 
think he is woefully mistaken. 

We confess we can see only one proper way out of the 
difficulty, and that is to create a class of building construc- 
tion by Statutory Registration, into which all who desire 
à close and lucrative profession could hurry. Then we should 
not be troubled with the im possible discussion of the artistic 
side of things. Then these registered constructors could, in 
echjunction with all the engineers and surveyors who would 
be exempted by the Bill from Registration, form a thoroughly 
respectable and reliable bodv of gentlemen with proper door- 
plates, and rank at least as high as (perhaps higher than) 


“registered plumbers, and the like. Then the public would 


for their good building construction where thev would be‏ مع 
aure to get it; for all who pass examinations would scrupu-‏ 
lously carry out their knowledge in evervday practice! Then‏ 
the architects who were prominently artists would cnly be‏ 
consulted bv those willing to run the risk of carelessly con-‏ 
structed. imprcperly supervised buildings, which all artists‏ 
who really love their art would be very likely to erect, having‏ 
been taught that sound construction and artistic expression‏ 
do net necessarily go together, and that as artistic expression‏ 
was of prime importance sound construction would only give‏ 
it a lcnger life and would not matter!‏ 

The seven distinctions which Mr. Henman suggests be con- 
ferred on students weuld afford the publie a bewildering 
choice of talent, but out of the whole list we imagine none 
would be more bewildering than the A.E.M. We do not 
every dav come across a Master in Architecture and Civil 
Engineering. He is a veritable rara ams, though not im- 
possible, as certain fine engineering schemes show, but we 
can well imagine he would be tlie worst terror of all in actual 
practice duly registered by a Statutory Registration Bill. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


CORRESPONDENT writes : * In Professor Aitchi- 
son's paper on coloured glass, given in last week's 
BRITISH ARCHITFCT, he remarks on the stained glass 
in the south transept of Westminster Abbey, which 
‘must make us a laughing-stock to all people of taste.’ 
Surely the professor cannot have paid a visit to the 
Abbey very lately ! He must, I should think, be 
alluding to the glass taken out last year — Ward and 
Nixon’s work, put up in 1848 at the time of the reseating 
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of the choir under Blore. He speaks, too, of the east win- 
dows of the Temple Church as though they were works of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, whereas they were 
inserted ከሃ Willement at the time of the restoration of the 
church in 1839-42. They are excellent imitations, but not 
the correct thing.” 


A RECENT visitor to New York has come away with the 
impression that the solution of the difficulty in regard to 
Bart.’3 new development is to make a sky-scraper of 
it and have a tower of healing, and in the lower floors 
proposes to place kitchens, lecture rooms, nurses’ apart. 
ments lighted from white glazed hrick areas. 


A s&TILL further novelty in hospital accommodation 6 
from the Shipton Rural Council, whereat a member suggests 
a hospital vessel travelling between England and South 
Africa! "This would certainly put our hospital patients in 
pure air and get rid of some site difficulties. 


SOME pertinent remarks on the housing question was made 
at the Brighton Town Council meeting on the 17th inst. 
Councillor Blaker alluded to the dreadful herding together 
of parents and children in one room in some of the slum 
districts, and remarked that they spent thousands of pounds 
on building splendid class-rooms for the children and in 
buying parks for them to play in, but surely the homes and 
home.life of the children should be considered superior to 
these. Again, they spent great sums of money on libraries 
for improving people's minds; but he would infinitely 
prefer to see decent houses for the people to live in. 
Alderman Carden said this housing question was at the root 
of the national well-being, and suggested that it would be 
better to build a model village for working people on the 
outskirts of the town something like that 6ه‎ Port Sunlight, 
and run trams out to it, than to try to force the working 
classes to live in the town, By going just outside the town 
they could buy land cheap before it came into the hands of 
speculators, and be able to build houses much cheaper than 
private enterprise could, and by borrowing money for sixty 
years the tenant would only have to pay four per cent. on 
the capital, which was at least fifty per cent. less than the 
private owner expected to get out of his tenants. This 
meant that the working classes would get their houses fifty 
per cent. cheaper. | 


THE secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
wrote the following letter to Sir Lees Knowles, M.P., on 
December 15 :—** Dear Sir, —The council of the Royal Insti- 
tute have had their attention directed to the fact that, with 
the object of preserving an old building, of historic interest, 
you have lately purchased ' Turton Towers,' an old hall in 
Lancashire. My council hope that you will permit them to 
express to you the pleasure your action has afforded them, 
an action which they feel sure will be appreciated by all those 
who are interested in the preservation of such architectural 
links with an historic past. I am, dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully, (Signed) W. J. Locke, Secretary." In reply 
Sir Lees Knowles, M.P., wrote :---" Westwood, Pendlebury, 
December 17. My dear Sir, — Pray convey to the council of 
the Hoyal Institute of British Architects my best thanks 
for their kind expressions, contained in your letter of 
December 15, and my great satisfaction with their approval 
of my action as regards the purchase, with a view to pre- 
servation, of the old historic hall Turton Tower, near 
Bolton, Lancashire. I remain, yours faithfully, (Signed) 
Lees KNowLEs." | 


AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 
on the 16th inst., Mr. A. H. Crawford, F.R.I.B.A., president, 
in the chair, Mr. W. E. Snell, of the Garden Association, 
read a paper on “ The objects of the Garden City Associa- 
tion." Mr. Snell, in the course of his remarks, pointed out 
that migration to new towns would relieve the congestion in 
the old, and that in the garden city, which would be planned 
scientifically from the first, there would be cheap sites and 
space for gardens and farms, The garden city would give 
opportunities for the revival of agriculture, and would also 
afford healthy recreations in connection with the problems 
of drink and gambling. The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern-slides. 
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Ar the annual distribution of prizes in connection with the 
Liverpool School of Art, Mount Street, last week, the chair- 
man said the institution would shortly be transferred to the 
City Council, and the object of the directors in this scheme 
was to enlarge the scope of the teaching of the school and 
to make it a permanent connecting Jink bet ween elementary 
schools and the university. There was no doubt the acqui- 
sition of the school by the Council would open up great 
possibilities of art instruction in the city, and would enable 
them to proceed with the construction of the “ art ladder,” 


which was 80 much desired. 


که به ጠመመ‏ 


Ar the Cardiff Property and Markets Committee on Wednes- 
day week a letter was read from Mr. R. Redfor.). of the Theatre 


Royal, Cardiff, asking if there was a “ possibility of obtain 


ing part of the Town Hall site or adjoining premises for the 
If this should not be available, 


building of a theatre?” 
perhaps the committee might have another suitable site 
Mr. Redford added that he should require a space of 706. 


broad and 160ft. deep. A resolution was passed regretting 
the committee’s inability to offer Mr. Redford a site at 
present, but his application would be borne in mind 
The scheme 
in Cardiff has 
and 
preliminaries have proceeded as far as the preparation of 
plans for a building constructed on the most modern lines. 
Lord Bute was approached with a view to securing a site 
It is 
estimated that a theatre like that contemplated would cost ) 
about £30,000. Mr. Runtz, the architect of the new Gaiety 


when the Town Hall site was laid out. 
for the erection of a new theatre 
been under consideration for some time past, 


adjoining the Engineers’ Institute in Park Place. 


Theatre, London, has been in Cardiff inspecting the Park 
Place and other sites. 


— መጠው یمس‎ 


ል PUBLIC meeting was held on Tuesday week in the City 
Chambers, Glasgow, in connection with the twenty-second 
congress and exbibition of the Sanitary Institute, to be held 
It ie twenty years 
Mr. 
William Whitaker, chairman of the council, explained the 
Institute's work, mentioning that they had a museum of 
sanitary appliances in London which they wanted to make 
Mr. Samuel Rideal, D.Sc., aleo explained details of 
the Institute's work. Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood said they 
thought this was a fine opportunity for manufacturers to 
come forward and give them ه‎ good display. They had 
ample space for everybody, and they hoped to have the 


in the city from July 25 to 30 next. 
since the Institute held its congress in Glasgow. 


bigger. 


finest exhibition they had ever had. 


Tue Theatres and Music-Halls Committee of the L.C.C. re- 
port that the site of the new theatre which it is proposed to 
erect at the junction of Aldwych and Catherine Street, from 
designs by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, complies with the Council's 
regulations, as three sides of the building will abut on streets 
The theatre 
will have sitting accommodation for 1,667 persons, and the 
arrangements generally appear to the committee to be satis- 


of considerably more than the required width. 


factory. 


WE have received the well-produced record of the Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition at Earl's Court in 1903, edited by 
Mr. Ed. O. Sachs, architect and chairman of the British Fire 
Though it is intended 
as a reference work for those primarily interested in this 
special exhibition it will be found a valuable reference on 
the subject of fire prevention if taken with the full official 
report of the International Fire Congress held on the occa- 
The illustrations are numerous, 
The publication is due to the 
liberality of the exhibition directorate, and a small edition 
of 500 is available to the public through the committee as 


Prevention Committee (15s. nett.). 


sion of the exhibition. 
interesting, and instructive. 


agents. 


—> 


A Most useful and convenient form of diary is the No 1, 
It is a valuable compendium 
of useful information, including the London Building Act, 
Standing Orders of the London County Council, Queen 
various agree- 
ments, tithe commutation, professional fees, weights and 
It is strongly bound, 
We may 


issued by Messrs. Waterlow. 


Anne’s Bounty, Education Department, 


measures, insurance guide, etc., etc. 
and altogether a very acceptable production. 
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note, however, that in the list of Surveyors, we find the 
name of a dead man. This is: in the West Wandsworth 
district which is now held by Mr. R. Lawton Ford, 
A.R.T.B.A.. in place of the late Professor Roger Smith. 


A BULKY volume. entitled " The Law of Compensation.” has 
just been issued in its second edition by Messrs. Butterworth 
and Cc. and Shaw and Sons (315. 64.). bv J. H. 7 
Browne. K.C.. and Charles E. Allan, M.A.. LL.B., barrister- 
at-law. This editicn now contains, we believe, the whoie law 
in connection with this important subject as to the ccmpui- 
sory acquisiticn of land and the compensation cf persons in- 
juricuslv affected. A good index places the information al 
the finger-ends of readers. and the work as it now stands wili 
be invaluable to a large class of professional readers. 


Tue Year Book and Diary 1904, issued from the Auc- 
tivneers' Institute of the United Kingdom, is an excellent 
compilation, and contains the Auctioneers' Institute fir- 
tures, 1904; memoranda for 1905; table of auctioneers’, 
appraisers’ and house agents’ licences; publicans’ licences ; 
minute of the Board of Agriculture as to proceedings on 
compulsory enfranchisements under the Copyhold Act, 1894; 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903; and H.M. 
Stationery Office regulations as to reproduction from 
ordnance survey map on particulars of sale of land. 


To the King's College Hospital Removal Fund, 210.000 has 
been contributed by the executors of the late Mr. 8. R. Zunz 
Mr. Harry Lloyd, of the Daily Chronicle, and the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegraph have also given each £500 to the 
removal fund. 


Tue Garden City Pioneer Co., Limited, has now wound up 
with a loss of some £2,250, and the First Garden City 
(Limited) has been set on. foot by subscripticns from tue 
Pioneer Company of its £20,000 capital, which, with other 
subscriptions, brings the capital of the new scheme up te 
£84,316. 


Tag Works Committee of the Edmonton Board of Guardians 
having considered the question of the appointment of archi- 
tect for carrying out the proposed new works at the Edmon- 
ton House, recommended, at their last meeting, that Mr. 
Knightley should prepare the plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates, and submit them to the board. Mr. Knightley 
informed the committee that on the completion of these 
buildings he would retire. 


Tue claim for £30,000 compensation by Pendarves Trustees 
against the London County Council for the freehold of the 
premises used by the Metropolitan Electric Supply Com 
pany, in Sardinia Street, Lincolu's Inn Fields, required for 
the new thoroughfare— Kingsway —was settled before Mr. 
Under-Sheriff Burchell at the Sheriff's Court, Red Lion 
Square, on Thursday week, by consent, at £24,150. 


a—— ——— Án 


THE whole city of Galveston, in Texas, is, says the Manches 
ter Guardian, to be lifted up above its present level, and 
that not only the streets but the foundations of the build- 
ings. In this way any repetition of the catastrophe! 
September, 1900, when 3,000 houses were destroyed and 
more than 8,000 lives lost, will be prevented. Galveston, ቓ 
will be remembered, is built at the east end of a long, 
narrow, sandy island ; the highest point of the city, which ٤ 
also the business centre, being only some eight feet above 
sea-level. The usual tides in the Gulf of Mexico are very 
small, the difference between ebb and flood being only some 
18in. On the occasion of the great hurricane of 00 
however, the waters rose more than 15ft According 
to the present plan earth is be brought from along the 
coasts of the Gulf and banked upon the site of the city 9 
that it shall be at a level of from 17ft. to 20ft. above the 
sea. Galveston's importance as a cotton-shipping port bes 
considerably increased since the date of the great disaster. 
It is declared that such an engineering feat, if successfully 
carried out, will be the first of its kind recorded in history. 


o‏ حا 


THE Plumbers’ Registration Bill that passed the House of 
Lords in 1902, but failed, in the hands of a private member, 
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to pass the House of Commons, has the full approval of the 
Local Government Board. It provides for the constitution 
of a Council composed of fourteen members, nominated by 
the following bodies: Three by the Local Government 
Board; two by the Aesociation of County Councils; two by 
the Association of Municipal Corporations; two by the 
National Association of Master Plumbers ; two by the 
National Association of Operative Plumbers; one bv the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; one by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute ; one by the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers—to frame a scheme for the registration 
of Plumbers, such scheme to be approved by the Local 
Government Board and confirmed by Parliament. The 
chief object of the Bill is to afford additional eafeguards to 
the publie health by encouraging the better training of 
plumbers, and by enabling persons employing plumbers to 
select, if they wish to do so, workmen who have given 
evidence of their qualification to carry out satisfactorily 
work in connection with sanitation and the public water 
supply. The Bill does not contemplate any monopoly, and 
does not in any way interfere with the rights of non- 
registered plumbers. It does, however, prohibit such 
plumbers from representing themselves to be registered. 
It is to be particularly noticed that any scheme framed by 
the Council is subject to the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and confirmation by Parliament. Therefore, 
any scheme to receive such approval and confirmation, must 
necessarilv ensure that all trade interests, as well as all 
public interests, be fully and fairly safeguarded. 


AT Messrs. Christie's sale on Saturday 132 1018 produced 
the total of £14,580 5s. The sale consisted of fine old 
French decorative objects and furniture, sculptures, bronzes, 
and porcelain from various sources. Over one quarter of 
the whole total was realised by one lot, a pair of vases, of 
old Chinese mazarin-blue porcelain, pencilled with gold, end 
mounted with finely cast and chased ormolu 21316. high, 
and this magnificent pair of vases fetched 3,650 guineas, 
the purchasers being Messrs. Seligmann, of Paris and 
London. A Louis XV. oblong table, inlaid with panels of 
old Japanese lacquer, 39in. wide, by fhe ebeniste “ Burb,” 
fetched 21,900, and a suite of Louis XVI. furniture, covered 
with old Beauvais tapestry, and consisting of an oblong 
settee, 72in. wide, and eight fauteuils, realised 1,400 guineas. 


AN official statement issued by the American Institute of 
Social Service shows the plans which the institute have out- 
lined for carrying out the new Carnegie Dumfermline Trust 
in Mr. Carnegie’s native town, to which he has transferred 
by trust deed Pittencrieff Park and Glen and 2,500,000 dols. 
The plan includes a “regional museum district” for the 
City Beautiful, a social centre, adepartment of civics, boys’ 
and girls’ flower gardens, children’s playgrounds, outdoor 
gymnasia, holiday tours, historic pilgrimages, °“ get together 
clubs," and ጸ system of awards and prizes. The general 
outline for the City Beautiful suggests that park land shall 
be set aside on which shall be built model dwellings, diversi- 
fied ae to architecture, with due regard to individual needs. 
One such house would serve as a model, so that others may 
see how best to combine art and economy, cheapness and 
decoration. 


Mr. R. W. 8۱۱0147 has been appointed architect for the 
Hall of the new University Settlement in Cardiff. Lord 
Tredegar has given a fine site of more than half an acre on 
the Earl Moore, and Mr. Woolcott Thompson has promised 
£2,000 for the erection of the hall. The South Wales Daily 
News gives the following account of Mr. Schultz: 7 
Schultz had a distinguished career as a student, winning 
the gold medal and the £200 travelling studentship of the 
Architectural School of the Royal Academy. For a man 
who is still young Mr. Schultz can show a remarkable record 
both of theoretical and practical work. He has travelled 
widely, and written several monographs on Greek architec- 
ture, besides being the joint author of an important work 
on Byzantine architecture, which has been to a large extent 
the inspiration of the new Cathedral at Westminster. For 
twelve years he has also been engaged in designing buildings 
of the most varied character throughout the United Kingdom, 
ranging from a simple village church in Hertfordshire to 
elaborate interiors and exteriors designed for the late Lord 


Bute at Dumfries House in Ayrshire, the House of Falkland 
in Fife, and elsewhere, The fact that Mr. Schultz has done, 
and is still doing, important work for Lord Bute's family, 
makes his appointment of special interest to Welshmen, and 
an additional link with Curdiff is formed by his close frier.d- 
ship with Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., whose statue of 
Principal Viriamu Jones will form one of the chief ornaments 
of the new college buildings." 


THE expedition of Mr. Raphael Pumpelly, the archeologist, 
which is to undertake the excavation of ancient cities in 
Western Afghanistan and the Crimea, has arranged to sail 
from Boston (U.S.) on January 2. Mr. Carnegie is defray- 
ing the cost. 


THE Gelligaer District Council have decided to inform all 
architects and builders in the Gelligaer district that felt 
will not be allowed as a proper damp course in future. 

THE deaths are announced of Mr. William Pain, F.R.I.B.A.. 
at the age of 66, who was long an hcn. secretary of the West- 
minster School of Art in Tufton Street ; and of Mr. William 
W. Gwyther, F.R.I.B.A., at the age of 74, who is perhaps 
known chiefly by his design of various London banks; and 
Mr. James Hadley, aged 66. the well-known designer of 
ceramics and producer of faience work. 


————— MA ————————— 


COMPETITIONS. 


Ix the competition for the elementary school at Greenbank 
for the Education Committee of the Rochdale Corporation 
the plans of Messrs. Butterworth and Duncan, of Rochdale, 
have been recommended for adoption. 


THE design of Messrs. Cheers and Smith, of Twickenham 
and Blackburn, joint architecte, have been placed first in 
the competition for a new Board School, to accommodate 
1,200 children, at Clarksfield, Oldham, and to cost £16,000. 
The 866080 place has been given to Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Willoughby, of Manchester. 


THE Acton Town Hall and Municipal Buildings competition 
drawings and also those of the County School, will be on 
view to the public in the Priory Road Schools, Acton (close 
to High Street), during next week from December 28 to 
January 2. 


ها 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE CRITERION RESTAURANT. 
To the Editor of THE British ARCHITECT. 


Dear Sır, In vour issue of THe British ARCHITECT, dated 
December 19. 1903. I see you have a report to the effect. that 
some alterations have been carried out to the Criterion 
Restaurant under my supervision. These alterations were not 
carried out under my supervision, and I shall be glad if you 
will correct the report in your journal at an early date. 

Yours truly. 
R. LANGTON Corr, F.R.LB.A. 

23, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


oqo 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In our illustration cf a cottage at Walberswick last week, our 
spelling of the architect's name was given wrongly. It should 
have been, W. Chas. Waymouth, A.R.I.B.A. 


RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
THESE doorways will be suggestive in their main lines, if nct 
in actual details. 


MISSION HALLS FOR ELGIN PLACE CONGREGA. 
TIONAL CHURCH, GLASGOW. 


J. SALMON, SON, AND GILLESPIE, GLASGOW, ARCHITECTS. 
This successful design was submitted in the recent competi- 
tion. 
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GRAND HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD. 
C. H. MILEHAM, ARCHITECT. 


Ix our description of this hotel last week we omitted to 
mention that the well.known firm, The Ashton and Green 
Jron Company, of London, E.C., supplied the whole of the 
cooking apparatus in this establishment, consisting of one of 
their 8ft. by 5ft., four-oven, two-fire central ranges, steam 
vegetable cookers, carving tables for grill room, still rooms, 
&c. We are also informed that this firm have been honoured 
with the Royal Warrant of Appointment from H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of the cooking ‘apparatus 
they successfully fitted up at Abergeldie Castle and Marl- 
borough House. 


xp — —————— 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


men መው 


HIS TIME AND HIS WORKS. 


GENERAL meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire 

Architectural Society was held on the 17th inst. at 

the Society’s Rooms, Park Street, Leeds, when Mr. 
J. D. Mitchell Withers gave a lecture on the above subject. 
Aiter describing the architectural and social condition of 
Loudon in the years of Wren's youth, Mr. Withers pro- 
ceeded to speak of the unique opportunity which the great 
fire of London presented to an architect of genius. In 
Evelyn’s * Diary" we learned that the author submitted a 
plan for the improvement of London within two days of the 
extinction of the fire, but Wren had been before him. The 
scheme met with the king's approval, but, unfortunately, 
and to the kingdom's loss, it was never adopted. Wren had 
previouely been appointed assistant Royal architect to make 
good the deficiencies of the king’s poetical official, and he 
then had occasion to report upon the old cathedral of St. 
Paul's, which had recently been repaired by Inigo Jones. A 
renewal of the fury of the flames, brought about by a big 
gale, resulted in the demolition of the old cathedral, and 
thus it was that Wren came to have the designing of the 
new edifice. Mr. Withers then proceeded to tell of how 
Sir Christopher Wren, in face of much hindrance and oppo- 
sition on the part of the Commissioners of St. Paul's, 
succeeded in the erection of 6 cathedral, the pride of all 
Englishmen, and one of the finest examples of 8 domed 
sanctuary in the world. Perhaps the only wise thing the 
Commissioners did in treating with Wren was when, 
at the commencement of the undertaking, they told 
him to submit a design for a cathedral] which he thought 
suitable to the site and worthy of the position, and 
that they would then have to see about the money. 
After commenting upon the distinctive style of Wren, as 
revealed in St. Paul's, and touching upon some of the 
criticisms passed upon the innovations he introduced into 
the architectural construction of the building, the lecturer 
went on to describe the way in which Wren suffered at the 
hands of the Commissioners, One of Wren's foremost ideas 
was to leave the view of the High Altar unobstructed from 
the western end of the cathedral, but this was prevented 
from being realised by the building of the organ at the 
entrance of the choir. It was also his desire to see the interior 
of the dome decorated with mosaics, and to this end he made 
` elaborate inquiries as to suitable marble and qualified artists 
and workmen. His labours were, however, set at naught by 
the Commissioners, who instructed Sir John Thornhill to 
paint the inside of the dome. A proposal which Wren 
made, that a low wrought-iron rail should enclose the 
cathedral, was also strongly opposed and radically altered 
by bis masters, for the building was given the appearance 
almost of a birdcage by the erection around it of a high 
cast iron rail. Perhaps the greatest annoyance which he 
euffered, however, was in connection with the balustrade. 
The Commissioners suggested that a balustrade would be 
necessary, but, although Wren was steruly opposed to the 
idea, the balustrade was designed and erected. 

The numerous other churches and public buildings in 
London which Sir Christopher Wren designed were also 
described by the lecturer, who was aided by numerous old 
engravings, prints, maps and plans. In conclusion, allusion 
was made to the way in which Sir Christopher Wren passed 
away, at the age of ninety-one, after having been deposed 
from his position 88 surveyor to George 1., and to the 
deplorable way in which he had been neglected by Court 
and country. 


The lecturer was afterwards acoorded a hearty vote of 


thanks, on the motion of Mr. R. P. Oglesby, seconded by Mr. 
H. S. Chorley, and supported by the president (Mr. Butler 
Wilson).— Yorkshire Daily Observer. 


o_o OOOO OO 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE fortieth annual dinner in connection with the Man- 
chester Society of Architects took place on Decem- 
ber 11 at the Queen’s Hotel. Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 

the president, was in the chair. The president proposed 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects." They in Man. 
chester, he said, could look with special pride at their 
alliance with the institute, which had been founded some 
seventy years, and whose roll contained the names of many 
distinguished men. They were the oldest allied society, 
and they were certainly the largest in point of numbers. 
They had received both assistance and advice from the 
institute, and it had always been a mystery to him why 
more architects did not join it. 

Mr. Aston Webb, the president of the institute, re 
sponded. He referred in sympathetic terms to the retire 
ment, through ill-health, of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, a past 
president of the Manchester Society. He remarked that 
the previous day he had received the diploma, and had 
entered into full membership of the Royal Academy, and 
though he appreciated the honour very much, yet he grieved 
very much to think that Mr. Waterhouse had had to resign, 
and that it had fallen to his (Mr. Webb's) lot to take his 
place. In spite of its age, the institute had a good deal of 
life in it, and there were many important things in 
hand. They hoped to assist in the co-ordination of the 
educational establishment, not only in London, but through- 
out the country, and he asked for their hearty assistance. 
The real object of their lives was to construct buildings 
which would last, and which would he 8 credit to this 
generation when they were all dead and gone. That, he 
thought, was a noble ideal and a noble work. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Alfred Darbyshire proposed “ The Manchester School 
of Architecture.” During the two years of his office, he 
said, he had taken an active part in the establishment of 
that school, and in the establishment of the chair of archi- 
tecture in the University. For two years they struggled 
very hard, and had many difficulties to contend with in the 
accomplishment of the objects, but it was a source of satis- 
faction to them that they had succeeded, and in Manchester 
they lad now got a complete institution for the education 
of the architect. Through that society they had obtained 
invaluable assistance in the foundation of that chair, more 
particularly that of the Earl Egertun of Tatton, who had 
always evinced a deep interest in their noble art. | 

Mr. Thomas Kay, in responding, referred to the growing 
child of architecture in Manchester, and he thought they 
need not ከ6 ashamed of their progress. Manchester 8 
not to be despised, and was increasing and growing !ዐ 
beauty, and he hoped that the School of Architecture would 
tend to improve its beauty for all time, 

Professor Crapper also responded in a humorous and 
interesting speech. He said it was not the fog that 
attracted him to Manchester from Canada, with its bright 
sun and its cheerful cold, but he came full of hope and 
exceedingly grateful to the Manchester Society of Architects 
for the good work that it had done in the cause of architec- 
tural education. If success was to be achieved, and he had 
not the slightest doubt about it, the success would be due e 
the Manchester Society of Architects. They needed als 
the support of the public, and the public had to be educated. 
He supposed some people would think now that they had 
got a Professor of Architecture, all the buildings in Man- 
chester would be beautiful. Some students got on without 
professors, but they all became architects. The profession 
needed to be educated; it was a large task, but in Mar- 
shester they had put their hand to the plough, and with the 
hearty co-operation of all concerned their efforts would be 
crowned with success. 

“The Architectural Association” was propused by علا‎ 
John Ely, and responded to by Mr. Henry T. Hare (pres 
dent of the Association). ۱ 

In responding to the toast of the “ Allied Societies, ۴ 
posed by Mr. P. S. Worthington, Mr. Butler Williams 
(president of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society) 
said the architectural profession should no longer ? R 
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dumping-ground for thuse who were unfit and unwilling to 
properly qualify themselves for other recognised professions. 


At the Sessional Papers meeting ou Thursday, 10th inst., 
the president, Mr. J. W. Beaumont in the chair, Mr. Ellis 
Maisland read a paper in favour of the. registration of 
architects (see last issue). The president, Mr. Edgar Wood, 
Mr. A. E. Corbett, and Mr. ላ. Darbyshire took part in the 
discussion. The subject for the monthly students competi- 
tion was a village school for 150 children. The prize was 
awarded to Mr. T. Harold Hill. 


_— | 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND. 


HE annual general meeting of the above was held last 
week at the Institute Rooms, Lincoln Place, Dublin. 
Mr. George C. Ashlin, F.R.I.B.A., the president, in the 
course of his address referred to the question of the Statu- 
tory Registration of Architects, and said that the question 
had entered the realm of practical politics, and they should 
use whatever little influence they had to force on its speedy 
solution, especially as no country would derive such benefit 
from it as their own. The special circumstances which 
mainly induced them to declare in favour of 16 was that 
when they came to consider the adoption of an obligatory 
examination for their members in the future they felt 
that there was little chance of this being generally 
submitted unless it was accompanied by State recog- 
nition as in other professions. He might add that 
on this point as well as on the general question of 
the urgency of registration their views were shared,by the 
Ulster Society of Architects, and that, therefore, as far as 
the profession was represented in Ireland, there was prac- 
tically no difference of opinion. Having referred at con- 
siderable length to the objections urged against it by the 
president of the R.I.B.A. at the opening meeting in London 
this year, he said he believed that they would never be able 
to get their pupils to make the most of their apprenticeship, 
the most important period of their lives, as long as the 
voluntary principle prevailed. If 4 course of professional 
training and periodical examinations as well as the passing. 
of a final one was made obligatory the candidates would 
have a definite goal to strive for, and the only individuals 
to suffer would be those who had not the necessary natural 
gifts or sufficient energy to attain it, and he need not say 
that it would be for the benefit of architecture that they 
should seek some other calling when they had realised this. 

The hon. secretary then read the annual report of the 
council, which stated :— 

“The attention of the council has been directed to several 
unsatisfactory conditions of competition iesued to the pro- 
fession during the year by public bodies, and has found it 
necessary to urge their members to refrain from taking part 
in these. The prize presented by the Institute for competi- 
tion among members of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland duly took place, and the Assessor, Mr. Batchelor, 
awarded the prize to Mr. Alfred Livesay, of Kildare. The 
honorary officers, in accordance with the bye-laws, retired 
in November.* 'These posts had been filled by the election 
of Mr. R. Caulfield Orpen as honorary secretary, and of Mr. 
Charles H. Ashworth as honorary treasurer. The council 
would like to !place on record their entire appreciation ef 
the splendid services both the out-going officers, Mr. Kayo 
Parry and Mr. Owen, had rendered to the interests of the 
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1903 the total income of ይ538 148. 50. had exceeded the 
expenditure by £5 58. 3d. 

The president then read the report of the scrutineers, and 
declared the following nine members elected as members of 
council for the coming year :—Sir Thomas Drew, W. M. 
Mitchell, W. Kaye Parry, A. E. Murray, C. A. Owen, J. P. 
Sheridan, Frederick Batchelor, F. G. Hicks, J. Rawson 
Carroll. 


ات سس 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland took place in the Shelbourne Hotel. 
Mr. George C. Ashlin (the president), occupied the chair. 
On the right of the chairman sat the Most Rev. Dr. 
Donnelly (Bishop of Canea), Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.R.A., 
and W. J. Gilliland; on the left, Mr. J. W. Beaumont 
(president Manchester Society of Architects), Rev. the 
Precentor of Christ Church Cathedral, Mr. William 
Mitchell, and Sir A. V. Macan (president R.C.P.T.). 


کح o‏ پو در کد ددد _—— 


FREE TRADE AND FAIR TRADE IN 
ARCHITECTURE* 


By WiLLiam Henman, A.R.I.B.A. 


T is neither my intention nor desire to challenge too closely 
a ccmparison between ordinary commerce and the prac- 
tice of architecture as affected by Free or Fair Trade, be- 
cause in the former instance important considerations of fiscal 
pelicy, treaty obligations. and political bias tend to compii- 
cate the subject without having any direct bearing upon the 
question as it affects the architectural profession. At the 
same time, in its broad aspect. there are many parallel fea- 
tures between the agitation, which is being carried on under 
the title of Architectural Federation, and that of Fair and 
Free Tiade in commerce. 

In both cases 1t must be admitted the subject is worthy of 
consideration, and it is sincerely to be hoped that by free 
ventilation and discussion some satisfactory settlement of the 
subjects will within, reasonable time be effected. 

It is during periods of depression such as we have now for 
so long experienced that these and similar questions force 
themselves upon our attention and proposals are made in the 
hope that better times may result from the passing of some 
drastic measure of reform. Iam not, however, very sanguine 
that immediate advantage will of necessity result from any 
Act, however well devised, yet earnestly desire that the sub- 
ject should be examined from a practical standpoint, and action 
taken so soon as a reasonable scheme has been fully digested. 
What we have most to guard against is an indefinite post- 
ponement of useful action by the over-anxiety of many to ob- 
tain immediate personal advantage by some radical change in 
the existing order of things on the one hand, and on the other 
by the callousness, rather than the active opposition, of 
members of the profession who have already succeeded in 
acquiring means or position under the present régime. But 
between these two classes there are undoubtedly a large num- 
ber in the profession not. content with the present system of 
practice in architecture who would willingly support a well- 
devised Act which would tend to elevate our noble art, as such 
an Act could not fail in the future to benefit the public as 
well as all capable architects. 

The subject is one with which every young man, at least, 
who intends to follow the practice of architecture, should make 
himself acquainted in order to be in a position to help forward 
the matter when a reasonable movement has been set on foot. 
And althcugh men of matured years can scarcely hope in their 


Institute. The roll of membership now reached a total of; time to see great advantages derived from a “Registration " 


103, and their financial state was satisfactory.” 

Mr. Kaye Parry, in moving the adoption of the report, 
referred to the work done by the council, not only during 
the past year, but during the previous three years. During 
the period under review the council had helped to form an 


er any other Act of Parliament regulating the profession, yet 
the matured experience of the veterans in our art should be 
anxiously sought. and, whenever possible, enlisted in the pro- 
motion of a good and workable measure. 

The subject having received much attention cf late in: the 


allied society in the north—viz., the Ulster Society of| professional journals, at meetings of the Architectural 
Architects. In connection with the conditions of contract , Societies. and particularly in consequence of the Society of 
he was glad to be able to assure them that the council; Architects " having taken the initiative and prepared a “ Re- 


would soon be in a position to come to a definite decision 
on the matter. | 

On the motion of Mr. A. E. Murray, seconded by Mr. ነሃ.) 
M. Mitchell, the hon. treasurer’s report was adopted. The 
report stated there was a balance in hand of £67 4s. 9d., 
and the amount of new 24 per cent. stock invested was the 
same as last year—£450 98. 5d. In the period 1900 to 


gistration, Bill," which it is intended to present during the 


next session of Parliament, I am fortunately relieved. from 
going over the whele ground—an undertaking far too exten- 


sive for the little friendly discussion of the subject such as I 
anticipate this evening. 


*Read at the meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Association, 
January 17, 1888. 
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There is no doubt in my own mind, after having had ex- 
perience cf both London and provincial practice, that the 
average of the metropolitan architects do not realise to the 
same degree as their provincial brethren the necessity of an 
Act to require a higher standard of qualification for those 
entering the profession, as practitioners, or for protection to 
those duly qualified. This is to be accounted for by the fact 
that in London the chief architectural societies hold their 
meetings at which men of kindred tastes and aims are fre- 
quently asscciated, where friendships are formed, mutual 
advice is sought and given, and a useful feeling of esprit de 
corps is develcped ; and in London there are better educa- 
tional advantages bearing directly on the profession, and un- 
doubtedly greater respect is there shown by the public for the 
qualified architect. By such means the whole body of metro- 
politan architects becomes strengthened and more self-reliant, 
and consequently less affected by the pretensions of incom- 
petent self-styled architects, while in the provinoes each archi- 
tect ig an atom by himself, with little affinity for other archi- 
tects, whether qualified or not. He is constantly placed in 
unpleasant competition not only with those who have made 
a study of the profession, but also with those who have 
wriggled into the doing of architectural work without having 
previously undergone suitable training. As a natural result, 
clients take advantage of their isolated positions, and the 
public and true professional men suffer. 

It would be tco invidious a task for me to give definite 
examples—to illustrate the growth of the evil which we de- 
plore-—but one case which came prominently under my notice 
will suffice. 

An undoubtedly respectable and respected builder and 
undertaker, who had executed such ordinary building work 
as was required in and around a country town lived to see his 
son grow up to manhood and his business largely increase in 
consequence of the development of various manufactures in, 
the neighbourhood. Buildings of some importance being re 
quired, qualified architects settled there; and the son, not 
content to walk in the footsteps of his then. late father, styled 
himself architect and surveyor, but did not relinquish the 
building trade, nor the viewing and measurement of the dead. 
Now as there is nothing really dishonourable in connecting 
building, or even. the disposing of bodies, with the profession 
of architecture, provided the man has properly qualified him- 
self, I de not complain of his plurality of trades and profes- 
sions, but that his preparation for the higher branches con- 
sisted in a visit to London of some few months, when he was 
supposed to be studying architecture at South Kensington, 
though, as a matter of fact, from evidence I have seen, he 
must have devoted the greater portion of that time dabbling 
in oil painting, and that much of the work with which he was 
afterwards entrusted was obtained by undertaking to prepare 
plans and specifications for which he would make no charge it 
his tender for the execution of the work were accepted. Of 
course, this was nothing but a trick to catch the unwary, for 
as he not only designed. or, more correctly speaking, had the 
buildings designed by an assistant in his office, but the specifi- 
cations were drafted, tenders given, and the works carried out 
under his guidance, he became master of the situation. Can 
it be wondered, then, that during the progress of the works 
omissions were discovered and alterations suggested which 
unreasonably augmented the total cost out of all proportion 
to the original tender? | 

Of this kind of thing there is probably much more going 
on than. one is ever likely to hear of, for people are remarkably 
shy of confessing they have been duped after having adopted 
what they previously considered a “sharp” expedient. 

The public are also gulled, and qualified architects suffer by 
those who unscrupulously accept werk at unremunerative 
charges, generally more than made up by illicit commissions 
from the tradespeople employed ; and regular practitioners 
suffer when land agents, auctioneers, and surveyors find it to 
their advantage when acting for large landowners to employ 
an architectural assistant to do the plans of buildings to be 
put up when leases are granted. And many have experienced 
the remarkable fact when desirous to take land and employ 
their own architects, that difficulties crop up which quickly 
vanish when the whole matter is placed in the agent's hands 
with instructions to get the buildings carried out. 

- Very much the same kind of thing is to be met with in con- 
nection with surveyors to local authorities, who but too often 
are permitted to wield almost unlimited authority in. their 
districts with regard to the erection of buildings. What is 
more simple for the speculative builder than to quiet official 


zeal by getting the surveyor to do the plans himself for a 
consideration ? 

Many architects have also had the chagrin to find after 
laborious competition that their only solatium is a meagre 
premium or two grudgingly paid for their designs, which are 
dished up by the local surveyor, whose services for carrying 
out the buildings in addition to his ordinary duties are unc- 
tuously affirmed by his friends on the local board to cost the 
ratepayers nothing. It is surprising, however, to the unini- 
tiated that the surveyors take so kindly to this species of extra 
work withcut payment (?). 

These are samples of what goes on under the Free Trade 
system in architecture at the present day. And 1 ask: Is it 
tc the best interests of the public or of the qualified members 
of the profession or of architecture as a fine art that such a 
state of things should be allowed to exist? 

No. I say a thousand times, no. And the wonder is that 
anyone who has regard for the art can actively oppose reform. 
It is true the number is small, and 1 believe it would be an 
advantage if others who are now silent on the subject would 
set forth their views, for if no better arguments than the 
special pleading of Mr. T. G. Jackson in his recent paper read 
at the Architectural Association are forthcoming, we shall 
perhaps have a Registration Bill rushed through Parliament 
which, for want of full discussion, may entirely fail in the 
objects most to be desired, namely, to improve the practice of 
architecture in the interests of the public, and protect the 
legitimate right of duly qualified practitioners. 

Mr. Jackson's argument is weak. He first divests architec- 
ture of every bone, fibre, and muscle, in order to affirm the 
impossibility of making anyone capable, by examination, of 
giving life and beauty to the empty skin. 

Whereas it must be evident that the architect can no more 
give true beauty to his buildings without a thorough know- 
ledge of their construction and the materials of which they 
are formed than the sculptor or painter can give vigour or 
grace to the representations of the human form without an 
intimate knowledge of anatomy and the unseen bone struc- 
ture of our bodies. | ۱ 

Although ከፍ inveighs generally against closing the profes- 
sion by examination, he excuses some professional monopo 
lies as having been inherited from trade guilds or mysteries 
of the Middle Ages, and the qualifications required by law 
for doctors and chemists. because they deal with matters of 
instant life and death. Yet he expresses no opinion whatever 
whether the public are better served and the rights of qualı- 
fied practitioners protected in consequence of medical men. 
solicitcrs, etc., being required by law to serve periods of 
apprenticeship, and prove, by examinations at stated inter- 
vals, that they have acquired suitable knowledge before they 
are permitted to assume the responsibility of serving the 
public. 

If the practice of architecture is truly no more than the 
manipulation of the empty skin Mr. Jackson would have us 
believe, he might have some reason for affirming that there 5 
no analogy between our own and other professions; but, asa 
matter of fact, there is definite knowledge to be acquired by 
the architect which has as great a bearing upon life and death. 
health and sickness, happiness and discomfort, wealth and 
ruin, as that required in the medical, legal, or any other pro 
fession. 

No one pretends that by apprenticeship, examination, of 
registration alone, an experienced and accomplished doctor or 
lawyer can be manufactured ; neither is it expected that pro 
ficient architects will by those means of themselves be turned 
out. And I can scarcely believe that Mr. Jackson would 
seriously maintain that architecture, even. as a fine art, wouló 
suffer in consequence of those who would practice it being 
obliged to follow a course of study and prove the extent of ther 
knowledge by examination, or that he desires the present un- 
satisfactory state of things to remain undisturbed, for fear 
that some, untutored architectural genius may arise whos 
high art aspirations would be blighted by the bondage of 
Pa piaga the tedium of study, or the anxiety of an examina 

ion. 

There is much evidence at the present time to indicate 5 
strong feeling in the profession, at least, that some action 
should be taken to make architecture a close profession. The 
question is, On what terms? fey 

For the present the Registration Bill, drafted by the Society 
of Architects, "holds the field" As an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A., I regret that, in consequence of the apathy of the 
Council of that body, the initiative has been allowed to ۴ 
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into the hands cf a comparatively young but more energetic 1. Master in Architecture and Civil Engineering ...... A.E.M. 
society. 2. Master in Architecture ... .....................»......... . AM. 
I have carefullv considered the draft Bill, and find in it an A en en NE REN ned 
attempt to grapple with the difficulties which naturally beset 5. Civil Engineer Assoointe —.......................-.-.----- E.A. 
such an undertaking, but the chance of failure appears to he 6. Master in Surveying ... میتی تیووس‎ .. S.M. 
7. Surveyor Associate . ......... رر‎ Rees DA, 


in the over-anxiety shown to amalgamate conflicting interests, 
and confer privileges on slender claims which probably have 
been put forward with the greatest clamour —an evidence of 
weakness on the part of the promoters of the Bill. 

The general lines of the Bill, following as they do the pre- 
cedent of the Medal Acts, are probably the only ones which 
would stand any chance at the present time of gaining the 
consent of Parliament, and so as nct to occupy too much time 
I will presume you are generally acquainted with its provi- 
sions. Ä 

The clauses which undoubtedly form the pièces de résistance 
are those defining who shall be entitled to register at the pass- 
ing of the Act, and who suhsequently. 

Mr. Rcumier Gough, the prime mover at present, in a 
paper recently read by him at the Society of Architects, argues 
very ingeniously for the admission of architects, civil engi- 
neers, and surveyors to the same privileges upon registration 
under the Act, and advises all “those who think they ought 
to be entitled to register, byt who find they will not be able 
to do so immediately on the passing of the Act, to at once seek 
admission tc one or other of the societies whose members he 
proposes shall be entitled to register without further qualifi- 
cation." This has rather the appearance of a petty bribe to 
the various societies for support to the Bill, and is throwing | 
the door open wide with a vengeance. 

Next, the appointment of examining bodies appears to be too 
complex and ill-defined. And the schedule of qualifications 
printed at the end of the Act is ludicrous in its intricacy. In 
this, 86 in 80 many cther cases, the original objects sought by 
an Act of Parliament become swamped by the verbiage which 
is thought necessary to fence around any privilege which may 
be supposed to be granted. 

The preamble cf the Bill is clear enough ag far as it. goes, 
but is calculated to catch many an unwary one who dces not 
take the trouble tc dive into the profundity of the provisions 
of the proposed Act. It runs thus: — 

“ Whereas it is expedient that persons requiring professional 
aid in architecture, civil engineering or surveying should be 
enabled to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners, 
be it therefore enacted,” etc. And then follow some two 
dozen pages of printed matter to show how this desirable dis- 
tinction of qualified practitioner is to be conferred, and winds 
up by giving a schedule thus, to ENLIGHTEN those excellent 
persons who require professional aid in architecture, etc. 


I may here mention that these degrees reed not interfere 
with the rights of members of societies to place after their 
names the initial letters indicative of their membership, but 
I should expect that the more clearly defined degree of quali- 
fication would be generally preferred. 

By the adoption of some such nomenclature—provided that 
adequate means.and regulations are devised, so that suitable 
persons only are permitted to assume such distinctions—the 
public will obtain. the protection sought. And, in order that 
men. of suitable ability may exert themselves to obtain. the 
higher degrees, it is essential that their interests should be 
guarded and certain privileges be placed within their reach. 
Thus— 

1. A Master in Architecture and Civil Engineering 
should alone be entitled to place after his name the initial 
letters A.E.M., be permitted to practise in architecture, civil 
engineering, and surveying, be eligible for State and muni- 
cipal appointments of the first order, and to take pupils. 

2. A Master in Architecture should alone be entitled to 
place A.M. after his name, be permitted to practise architec- 
ture and surveying, be eligible for State and municipal 
appointments of the second order. and to take pupils. 

3. A Master in Civil Engineering should alone ከር 
entitled to place E.M. after his name, be permitted to prac- 
tise civil engineering and surveying, be eligible for State and 
municipal appointments of the second order, and to take 
pupils. : 

1 An Architectural Associate should alone be entitled 
to place A.A. after his name, be permitted to practise ጸ፲ርከ!- 
tecture and surveying, be eligible for State and municipal 
appointments of the third order, and.to take pupils. 

5. A Civil. Engineer Associate should alone be entitled 
to place E.A. after his name, be permitted to practise civil 
engineering and surveying, be eligible for State and muni- 
cipal appointments of the third order, and to take pupils. - 

6. A Master in Surveying should alone be entitled to - 
place S.M. after his name, be permitted to practise surveying, 
be eligible for. State and municipal appointments of the third 
order, and to take pupils. _ 

7. A Surveyor Associate should alone be entitled to 
place S.A. after his name, be permitted to practise surveying, 
be eligible for State and municipal appointments of the fourth 
order and to take pupils. 

This arrangement naturally presumes a classification of 


SCHEDULE [D]. orders in State and municipal appointments which might rea- 


Name. Residence. Qualificat on. Title. sonably be relegated to the General Council for determination 
E > 5 a a P 2 وس اس‎ > under the sanction of the Privy Council or Parliament; in 
J Edinburgh... A.RI.B.A. ............... Architect and Surveyor. the same way the method of conferring the degrees should 
10. F. ... Dublin, ...... M.S. A., B.E. ............ Architect and Engineer. . . . M : : 
0.8. ... Bristol ...... AMICE.& MSA... Architect and Engineer. | from time to time be ا‎ All that is required is the 
J. ሺ. ... London. ... F.R.LB.A.£ A.M.I.C.E. Architect. appointment of a strong body which would command the 
L. M. ... Manchester. M.LC.E. ........ ......... Civil Engineer. confidence of the public and of the several professions, to act 
O. P. ... Liverpool.... A M.LC.E,, 8.1 .......... Civil Engineer and Sur- | under certain broadly-defined lines, which will allow within 
veyor. x 0 1, i 3 ነ 5 
Q. R. ... Carlisle ...... M.L.CE, SI. 72 Civil Engineer and Bur- نو سد‎ ያሇ ያዊ کس | ای‎ 1. N ee 
veyor. : 9 ۱ 7 : ۱ 
B. سی لا‎ Bolton ...... MICH, Sois: Town Surveyor. As further protection to the qualified practitioner it should 
W. V. ... Cardiff ...... Practitioner, B.E. ... Civil Engineer. be enacted that. no architect, civil engineer, surveyor or other 
W. X. ... Brighton ... Practitioner ............ 007 and Ar- person holding a State or municipal appointment, when it is 
Y.Z. ... Southport... Practitioner ............ Architect and Surveyor.| Within his province to examine for approval the designs or 


works of other architects, civil engineers, or surveyors, should 
himself practise in those professions. All plans required to 
be deposited with Parliamentary, State, or municipal depart- 
ments should be under signature of qualified practitioners. in 
the event of partnerships, in which any partner is unqualified, 
the qualified practitioners alone should be permitted to sign 
documents and plans, give evidence, recover charges, etc., and 
all other privileges proposed to be granted by the draft Regis- 
tration Bill should be secured to the duly qualified. 
Although in admitting persons to qualify on the first passing 
of the Act the General Council, in dealing with those who 
consider themselves entitled to the privileges of a degree. 
should allow some latitude, and under broadly-defined rules 
each applicant's claim should be considered and decided upon 
its merits, the greatest care ought to be taken against fixing 
even in the first instance too low a standard of qualification. 
In every Act for the public good some few unfortunately must 
suffer, and some will gain undeserved advantages, but as this 
evil will be but temporary, true interests should not be allowed 
to suffer by the lack of firm action. 


Although I do not for a moment suppose that the object of 
the Bill as set forth in the preamble would be attained by its 
provisions as now drafted, Í am yet willing to take the dratt 
as a base to work upon, but its provisions must be simplified 
in some cases and strengthened in others, so as to be a real 
protection to the public against unqualified persons, as well 
as an assurance to all worthy to qualify that their interests 
will not be sacrificed to the desire to pander to the clamour of 
those who have no reasonable right to any advantages which 
may be conferred under the Act. With these points assured 
I do not anticipate any great difficulty in the formation of the 
General Council cr Commission which would have to be ap- 
pointed, but I consider it of the first importance that whatever 
examining bodies be empowered to grant. degrees, there must 
be absolute uniformity in the titles and capital letters to be 
employed, so that those "persons requiring professional aid 
in architecture, civil engineering or surveying may be enabled 
easily to distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners." 
To which end I suggest the following, viz. : — 
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and that the 


yit-da isi ۱ of أ‎ Spa Street area is in the centre of the town, 
Instead of ting the و‎ be a EAE pass portion of the new یب‎ Bin "تر‎ = re 2 
opinion that a date ın advance sh ctitioners have full force; | the class proposed to be Be , W S اج‎ pper po gon the 
as to qualified and unqualified practi of a first register, the |street was more suitable for e ہس اور اتی‎ 
tin rr to pete e oomp ty gib زا‎ ope [dwelings سم ا‎ IJ explained Ho ta 

gral ር Sen i he profes- | various points 0۶ Û 
dal commissioners, not 90 0 ی‎ pro- | architect, who promised to lay them ae en but 
siona interested, to e us of the necessary machi- |he was mn. to en je کر‎ t غو سا‎ is 

ions, and assist In US ۱ in | accepted the views ol Un! 
ሣው for the future working of the e E تھی‎ 0 an for the displaced pons on e سیت‎ 
دی ات‎ vy وا کت‎ to take evidence and جو سن 010 3 موس امت‎ ር ور‎ ከ 5 

ከር جم‎ i wi | - | erection of the propo -cont i ۱ 

examine ነ و‎ ee ee = After ی م‎ amended plans of tenement lora 
mending the granting of degrees in E |. necessary in special and the plans of shop fronting Edward ch prepare E 
and examination as may be en a to inquire into and accordance with the suggestions of the Loca Plage 
ce 1 a = e public appoint- Board except as to the provision of concrete un ho 
1 ریہ مو‎ pur ee ke private work with a committee resolved that the plans be approved, an A à 
ments have been permitia, د‎ a |the borough surveyor forward the same to the Local 
Government Board for approval ; that the Local Govern- 
ment Board be requested to sanction the loan for the erec- 
tion of houses on the Spa Street area for the period of 60 
years instead of 40 years 88 already applied for; and that pi 
borough surveyor prepare plans of houses for the remain jj | 
of the site, which can be let at about lUs. per week, an 
submit the same to the next meeting of the committee. At 
a subsequent meeting the borough surveyor مود‎ a 
report showing modified designs for houses to let at about 
105. 6d. a week. The plan showed that 30 terrace Be 
might be erected, each with a frontage of 16ft. nn 
containing parlour, living robm, scullery, and کچ‎ 0 
on ground floor, and three bedrooms upstairs, at & total co 


licant 
rangement to last only so long 8 each app 
Be hold his appointment, all subject to appeal 
e General Council. E 

e in the Bill already drafted, provision ር an 
for the age of candidates, the periods of pupilage under in 0 
ብ88 practitioners, and study in other directions, 38 we E 
for the admission of duly qualified assistants who T ነ - 
- have been articled, etc., etc. ButI would require muc E = 
detail as regards qualification of candidates to be nn 16 5 
the declaration tc be made with any application for a degree. 

Now to sum up the effect of the modifications, I propose 1n 
the scope of the Bill: All who in the first ice doge 
E yid ماشہ رم‎ hing degrees ; | of £459 per house. £459 borrowed for 60 እ ር has: 
aes dd bo admitted at later dates, subject to certain de- | require for repayment of principal aa ከ ሺ የቹ 
fed réquiremente of qualification ; while all applicants in the ja 4 per cent., £15 Te. 2d. lf let ae Sud fios due: 
future would be obliged to undergo such training and examı- | house would produce £27 68. per 8 = ር of house and 
nation as the General Council might, under the powers to be | third had been deducted for vay ا اید‎ lO 
وا‎ ed upon, them, from time to time appoint. By a | land there would remain £18 de : sd N ی‎ 1409 
simple nomenclature and easily-understood initial letters, re- that the plan be epproved. and for he letter from 
stricted to those holding the respective degrees, the public Government Board for their ን ከ ith reference to his 
would “be enabled to distinguish qualified from unqualified | Councillor Blaker, requesting 8 reply = large number of 
practitioners." Those who are duly qualified would acquire guggestion that the council should erec 4 سو‎ d 
reasonable privileges and lawful security in the discharge of | various sized artisans 0196111865) s aga مہ‎ ከ able 
their professional duties. It has also been my aim to foster it was resolved that the committee do no 
the future union of the arts of architecture, civil engineering, to adopt his suggestion. 
and surveying, without forcing all by compulsion into one 
groove. There is a natural sequence in those arts, and if 
properly devised, the studies and examinations will eventually | | 
lead up from surveying to civil engineering on the one hand. 
and architecture on the other, as respective minds are either 
of a constructional or artistic order, and when those two de- 
sirable qualities are combined, the higher degree of Master. 
in Architecture and Civil Engineering will be acquired. 

Under the fostering care of a well-conceived Act of Parlia- 
ment and judicious management on the part of a representa- 
tive General Council to be thereby appointed, the attainment 
of the highest degree will become the ambition of each member: 
of the professions affected, and 1 do not hesitate to say that 
such laudable ambition will not only be its own reward, but 
in proportion as the standard of excellence required 1s reason- 
ably raised, to an equal extent will the public be benefited. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue Murray Scriptorium at Mill Hill Sohool—a DUE 
erected in the grounds of the school on 5 6 pd 
original Scriptorium-—was opened on Friday. د‎ 
Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 


— 


i he 
COMPLETED plans weře on Wednesday laid ener 
Alnwick Urban Council for the erection of pu فاوط‎ 
fourteen double flat houses on the Clayport ae سر‎ 
the estimated cost being £11,808. It was pad invite 
the plans to the Local Government Board, an 
tenders for each block separately. - 


————— 9 111 


THE SPA STREET AREA, BRIGHTON. Tug new church of St. Mary Magdalene in iml 
Norwich, which was recently consecrated by pp built 
Norwich, is Late Perpendicular in style an jc ፍን 
brickwork, with Mouk’s Park stone dressings. n been 
only the chance: and four bays of the 70 Norwich, i 
erected at a cost of £4,000. Mr. A.J. Lacey, 9 

the architect. 


HE Sanitary Committee of the Brighton Town Council 
T had before them a report from the Borough Surveyor 
last week as to the re-building of the Spa Street area. 

It states that the chairman of the committee and he had an 
interview with Mr. Kitchin, the Chief Architect of the 
Local Government Board, with reference to the secretary’s 
letter dated September 16, which letter stated that “ with 
regard to the proposed self-contained houses, they are too 
ambitious in character and design for persons of the labour- 
ing class, and the Board feel that upon the information 
before them they could not properly sanction a loan in 
respect of these houses as providing accommodation 
for persons of the working classes.” The chairman 
pointed out that the persons displaced on this area 
would be accommodated in houses of a suitable char- 
acter erected, or to be erected, in Dewe Road, May Road, 
and St. Helen’s Road, these roads being situate close to 
tramway routes, whereby easy access was afforded to the 
business part of the town. It was also further noted that 


msc 


ich was 
Tux Chapel of the Good Shepherd, Waterford, Tann] 
opened on the 15th inst., has been erecte arly Frenc 
Hearne and Son, local builders, from the ۹ pe Suffolk 
Gothic design of Messrs. W. H. Byrne en marble, has 
Street, Dublin. The altar, which is of statuary Bruns- 
been carried out by Messrs. Pearse and Son, مر‎ 
wick Street, Dublin, from the architects own 


dings for 
Towarps the cost of erecting at Llandaff اس و‎ 2900 
St. Michael's College, Aberdare, estimated ቷ member of 
nearly £8,000 has already been promised. የ freehold land 


the Council has given 8 8116 of two acres 0 


for the purpose of the college, valued at £1,000. Brighton: 
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Mr. Charles Henman, of 64, Cannon Street, E.C., and the 


valued at £2,000, and there are buildings on it, partly 
contractors are Mesers. W. A. Field & Co,, of Preston Street, 


erected by the late Mr. J. Pritchard, which will be utilised 


| THE competitive designs submitted by Messrs. George Baines, 
F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C., have been adopted for the United Methodist 
Free Church and Schools, Seven Kings, E., and the first 
portion of the building, which embraces the nave of church, 
including tower and temporary apse, etc., is to be proceeded 
with at once ; also the school room and two clase rooms form 
& portion of the scheme. The estimated cost of this first 
portion is £3,641, The materials are to be: facings in red 
brick, dressings in Bath stone. The tower, which is 8 
square one surmounted by open traceried parapet and spire, 
forms 8 prominent feature of the design. 


Ow the site of St. James's Hall and Restaurant a new hotel, 
to be known as the Majestic, is to be built. The new 
Hotel Ritz which will replace the Walsingham House Hotel 
next the Green Park will be built on the American steel- 
frame plan as far as the Building Acts will allow. The 
American contractors declare that within fifteen weeks of 
the laying of the foundations and the construction of the 
steel framework the building work will be practically com- 
pleted. 


THe Kirkintilloch Town Council have now resolved upon 
the site to be acquired for the proposed town hall and 
municipal buildings, for which they have in hand a sum of 
£4,000. The site to be purchased has a frontage to Cow- 
gate and Union Street. It is proposed to ereot municipal 
buildings facing Cowgate, having departmental offices on the 
ground floor and a council chamber above. Behind this 
building will be the halls, having access both from Cowgate 
and Union Street. 


Work in connection with the setting back of the Southport 
pier entrance has been going on very slowly during the last 
two or three weeks owing to a disagreement between the 
corporation and the directors, concerning the length of the 
lease to be granted to the Pier Company for the new heat- 
ing chamber under the pier. The concrete foundations of 
the retaining wall abutting on the lower promenade were 
ut in, and then work ceased pending further negotiations. 
he company has just agreed to accept a 21 years’ lease, 
and the work will now be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. When this is completed there will be a fine open 
space in front of the entrance, and at some point not yet 
quite settled will be.placed the bronze statue of the late 
Queen, by Mr. Frampton, R.A. - 


PLANS have just been passed for the erection of a new 
Roman Catholic church for the Rev. J. Donlevy, St. John’s, 
Portobello. The church will be Gothic in style, and has 
been designed to seat 800 people. The total length of the 
edifice, which will be situated at the corner of Brighton 
Place and Sandford Street, will be 112ft., the width 60ft., 
and the height of the tower 113ft., and the whole building 
will be faced both inside and out with stone. There will be 
a lofty nave, an apsidal chancel, two aisles, and four chapels. 
Mr. J. T. Walford, Joppa, is the architect. 


THE new church of All Saints, in Common Road, Hucknall 
Huthwaite, which was dedicated last week, is built entirely 
of the colliery stone, with Mansfield Woodhouse dressings, 
and the contrast is distinctly pleasing between the grey of 
the former and the buff-tint of the latter. It is built after 
the fourteenth century period of English Gothic, and, 
although seating over 500 people, the cost, including all oak 
furniture, chairs, etc., will not be more than about £3,600. 
The roof inside is covered with green stain, and throughout 
the effect is most artistic and pleasing, although somewhat 
monastic. The builder was Mr. Clarke, of Nottingham. 
The carving and oak work were carried out by Messrs. 
Braithwaite, of Worcester, and Harry Hems and Sons, ‘of 
Exeter ; the brass work being by Messrs. Blunt and Wray, 
of Bury Street, Holborn, W.C. The entire church, includ- 
ing the embroideries, furniture, and fittings have been 
designed by Mr. C. Ford Whitcombe, A.R.I.B.A., 5, New- 


man Street, W. 


THe new L.C.C. fire station at Streatham, situated in 
Mitcham Lane, was opened on Saturday. It is built of 
brick and stone, and, with the land, has cost £12,000. In 
addition to a large appliance-room with front and back 
entrances, stabling for four horses, a watch-room, and a 
small office for the station officer, the station contains a 
recreation-room and quarters for the men and their families. 
It has been erected by Messrs. Potter Bros. under the 
supervision of the Council’s superintending architect, Mr. 
W. E. Riley. Mr. Cusden was the clerk of works. 


p — 


THE weoden pulpit in Bristol Cathedral, hitherto used for 
the nave services, has been removed from the south to the 
north side of the church, to make way for one of stone and 
marble. the gift of Mrs. Coleman, a Clifton resident, and a 
relation of Canon Barnett's. The pulpit is from the design 
of Mr. Bodley. R.A., and is estimated to cost from £800 to 
41,000. The body is octagonal and the recessed panels are 
occupied by carvings representing incidents in the life of 
Christ. The pulpit is supported by a central shaft sur- 
rounded by smaller columns, and is entered by a staircase of 
stone, the sides of which are decorated by quatrefoil carvings. 


A UNIQUE edifice has been erected in the Biblical Museum 
at Utrecht, Holland, in the shape of a reproduction of the 
tabernacle erected in the wilderness by Moses during the 
journey of the children of Israel from Egypt to the Holy 
Land. The court of the tabernacle is twenty feet long by 
about ten feet wide, and is strewn with sand brought from 
the wilderness of Sinai, where the actual tabernacle was 
first pitched, and is surrounded by curtains of fine linen 
made expressly for the model from Egyptian flax. Sixty 
pillars of pure silver uphold the curtains, The altar of 
burnt offering is made of stone taken from one of the 
original walls of the Temple platform at Jerusalem, and it 
is filled within with earth brought from the Haram area— 
the site of the ancient temple of the Jews. The seven- 
branched candlestick, ark, incense altar, and table of shew- 
bread are made in pure gold and are veritable works 0፻' art. 
Two miniature tables of stone, made from a piece of granite 
rock of Mount Sinai, on which are engraved the Ten Com- 
mandments in minute Hebrew characters, may be found in 
the ark.— Manchester Guardian. 


—°  ——— 
JOTTINGS. i 


ExcavaTIONS have been begun in connection with the pro- 
posed restoration of the ancient chapel of St. Nicholas, 
within Carisbrooke Castle, as a national memorial to Charles 
I., a project in which Princess Henry of Battenberg, as 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, is manifesting a special in- 
terest. The ancient floor of the chapel has been brought to 
light about 3ft. below the present level and the jambs of the 
door in the north wall have been discovered, showing an 
entrance of about 3ft. in width, with roll mouldings of the 
thirteenth century. The architect is Mr. Percy Stone, 
F.S.A. ۱ 
ړا‎ ۰ 
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THE foundation-stone of the new Presbyterian Church 
buildings at the corner of Cromwell Road and Holland 
Road, Hove, was laid last week. The buildings will be of 
red brick with Bath-stone facings in Late Gothic style. On 
the ground floor there will be a large hall 50ቪ. long, with a 
timbered roof. The committee-room and a vestry adjoin. 


On the lower ground floor provision is made for two large 
class-rooms, en maa a cloak-room. The buildings | A TowN-HALL for Bournemouth, ata cost of some £100,000, 


will be heated throughout by hot water. The architect is|is being projected. 


Mn. CARNEGIE has offered Prestwich £3,510 for a library. 
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right and the rails relaid in time for the passenger trains to 
run over in the evening and the goods and mineral trains 
at night. 


A DINNER is to be given on January 31 to the scene painters 
of the London desires by a number of Royal Academicians 


and others. 


ብመ 3‏ == مې 


Sir J. B. Mapue’s will authorises the executors to complete 
the rebuilding of the University College Hospital at the 
cost of not exceeding £200,000. 


— —— 


A Reuter TELEGRAM from Hong Kong states that in addi- 
tion to extensive worke now being carried out by the Ad- 
miralty on the island of Hong Kong it has been decided by 
the naval authorities to build a coaling pier and a jetty on 
the other side of the harbour, close to the torpedo depot at 
Yaumati Kowloon. The contract has been awarded to 
Messrs. Punchard, Lowther and Co., who have now in hand 
the building of the Admiralty Dock and the extension of the 
naval yard. It is understood that the work, which has to 
be finished in three years, and is estimated to cost £100,000, 
includes a concrete and granite wharf, to be built at the end 
of the pier, where battleships and cruisers will be able to 
moor alongside and coal. At present ships of his Majesty's 
Navy have to be coaled in mid-stream from native junks, 
and the new pier will undoubtedly meet 8 long-felt want. 


ለ. BoroucH Surveyor is required by the Faversham Town 
Council at a cominencing salary of £200 per annum. All 
applications to be in by January 12. 


For allowing tenants to occupy houses before the drains 
werelaid and the buildings certified Henry Rowlings, of 
Porth, in Wales, 5 fined last week £1 in each case. 


THE members of the International Society of Sculptors 
Painters, and Gravers will entertain their new president, 
Monsier A. Rodin, at dinner, at the Café Royal, on Tuesday, 
January 12, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Vicar and Wardens of the Parish Church of Allerton, 
Bradford, have instructed Messrs. William Potts and Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle, to erect a three 
dial clock at the church, from the designs and plans of Lord 
Grimthorpe. 


Last Friday the roof of the Queen’s Head Hotel, Ashby, 
near Leicester, one of the oldest hostelries in England, and 
famous as a posting-house, collapsed and fell through the 
upstairs dining-room and into the passage of the hotel 
entrance. 


THE New Workhouse Hospitals, Chapel-en-le-Frith, are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
Patent Manchester Stoves with descending smoke flues, the 
same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, 
of Manchester. 


On Wednesday week the roof of the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Wellington, Salop, suddenly collapsed and fell with a 
crash into the body of the building. A stained-glass window, 
several oil paintings, and the mission cross were destroyed. 
The damage is estimated at £3,000. 


—_— መሥመጩጨ ee 


THE proprietors of the Pheonix Marble Works, at Mill 
bridge, Plymouth, having taken over the late J. and E 
Goad's contracts, have decided to continue and enlarge 
their business and have removed to waterside and more 
commodious premises, which are fitted up with the most 
up-to-date stone working machinery, 80 that they may ۰ 
pedite all orders entrusted to them. The firm (who send us 
a pamphlet containing coloured photo prints of their marbles) 
will’have no hesitation in sending gpecimens of the actual 
stones if desired, and are confident that they will compare 
advantageously with foreign marbles as regards workman- 
ship and price. Further information will be gladly fur- 
nished by the proprietors, whose telegraphic address 18 
<“ Phenix, Plymouth.” 


THE mining township of Hucknall Huthwaite (Notts) pos- 
sesses a church—dedicated by the Bishop of Southwell on 
Saturday—which is claimed to be unique from the fact that 
፲ is built almost entirely of rock quarried in the local coal 
mine at a depth of 400 yards. 11 is stated that this is the 
greatest depth at which stone for building purposes has been 
obtained. 


Ar the last meeting of the Dorset Antiquarian Field Club, it 
wag announced that a little Norman church in the parish of 
Milton Abbey, known as Liscombe Chapel, is being used as a 
bakehouse and loghouse, and the small monastic house adjoin- 
ing is converted into a labourers cottage. The matter has 
been referred to the Societv for the Protection of Ancient ut 
Buildings. d 
Messrs. MELLOWES AND Co., LTD., of Sheffield and Lon 0 
have in hand the orders for the glazing, on their imperi" 
able '* Eclipse " system, the roofs of the following ی‎ 
New Midland Station, Sheffield; three sub-stutions for the 
Underground Electric Railway, London ; erecting shop, 
Marshall, Sons and Co., Ltd., Gainsborough ; Heysham Har- 
bour Goods Shed, Midland Railway ; Covent Garden Foreig" 
Flower Market; Central Station extensions, Glasgow ; ون‎ 
fitting shop for Head, Wrightson and Co., Thornaby" 
Tees ; new shops, Metropolitan Railway and Carriage Tar 
Ltd., Birmingham ; new shops, Greening and Sons, A 
rington; Queen's Road Car Sheds, Sheflield Corpora en 
Woodford Station, Great Central Railway; extensio™ 
British Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Manchester. 


Boırvıau’s tomb, in Père Lachaise Cemetery, has fallen 
into sad ruin, and, the funds having been subscribed, the 
work has this week been begun on what is virtually a com- 
plete reconstruction, with masonry solid enough to resist 
the inroads of time. The new monument, like the old, will 
be in the form of a temple, with its roof supported by six 
columns with sculptured capitals, and marble slabs bearing 
the medallion of the composer and the titles of his works. 


Tue dedication ceremony of a new font for All Saints’, 
Newcastle, was performed by the Lord Bishop of Newcastle 
on Wednesday week. The new font is an exact copy of the old 
font which stood in All Hallows’ Church, a building which 
dated from the fourteenth century, and which stood upon 
the same site. The font is the work of Mr. E. Rees, 
sculptor, of London, and the canopy above has been 
executed by Mr. Ralph Hedley. The decorations of the 
baptistry are by Mr. A. O. Hemming, of London. 


A 
NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


pm 


Borstall (Rochester). 988. 31. Church additions. Vicar, 
St. Matthew’s, Borstall. 4 library. 
Erdington. Feb. 1. Urban council house ae i 
Premiums: £50, £50, and £20, (See advt, Nov. Ah y 
Ilkley. Feb. 1. Free library, public offices, an assem | 
hall. Premiums: £100, £50 and £20. Particulars 
deposit) from F. Hall, U.D.C. Offices. . 
Montevideo. Apl.15. Palace of Legislature. Ya 
General for Uruguay, Edinburgh-mansions, wen vo 
Taunton. Municipal buildings and library. re 
50gs. and 30gs. ፻. 5. Hex, Town Hall. 
Wakefield. Jan. 20. Library. Town clerk. 
Windsor. Jan 15. Police and fire 818. oe 
2588. Particulars (on £1 deposit) from borough 8 


A SMART engineering feat was recently accomplished. 
The bridge over the road from Abernant to Aberdare, on 
the Great Western railway, had become out of repair. It 
was decided to replace it without interrupting traffic, and 
the feat was successfully accomplished between the passing 
of the morning and afternoon trains. The new bridge had 
been erected on planks across the main road parallel to the 
old bridge, and the latter having been speedily removed 
the new structure was pulled over by strong pulleys into 


Premium: 
place and fastened, after which the permanent road was put 
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